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DEDICA  TION 

I  first  of  our  living  Statesmen  is  not  only  remarkable 
le  largeness  of  his  political  views  and  his  consummate 
ry  of  details,  but  for  the  generous  confidence  with  which 
gards  the  working  classes  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 
lis  untiring  energy  in  promoting  their  welfare.  He 
so  known  as  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  the  noble 
terature,  especially  as  exhibited  in  the  poetry  of  the 
c  ages.  A  popular  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scotfs 
IS  has  therefore  a  double  right  to  the  sanction  of  his 
:.  The  writer  of  the  following  Memoir  avails  himself  of 
)rivilege  which  has  been  accorded  him,  and  with  senti- 
s  of  the  deepest  admiration  and  respect,  dedicates  this 
to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 


WrrHiM  that  small  number  of  our  coontrymen  who  have  been  known  and  admired 

ttxoagfacmt  the  civilized  world  during  this  century,  three  hold  a  place  of  nn- 

malkd  pre-eminence, — Wellington^  Scott,  and  Byron.     Each  of  the  three  king- 

dooB  claims  one  of  these  heroes;  but  although  Ireland  and  England  may  also 

point  to  something  distinguishably  national  in  the  genius  of  their  sons,  yet  it  will 

Bot  be  disputed  that  Scotland  is  tan  more  exclusively  and  fully  represented  by 

llsnnion  and  the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  than  the  spirit  of  England  by  Childe 

Harold,  or  that  of  Ireland  by  the  Peninsular  campaigns.     We  read  in  the  early 

ifcs  of  the  world  how  whole  nations  sprang  from,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of 

umt  one  great  chief,  to  whom  a  more  than  human  rank  was  assigned  by  the  poetry 

md  the  gratitude  of  later  generations.    Doris  and  Ionia  were  personified  in  Ion 

and  Dorus.     It  appears  not  altogether  fanciful  to  think  similarly  of  Scott :  in 

tibe  phrase  employed  by  the  historians  of  Greece,  he  might  be  styled  the  eponymous 

iero  of  Scotland.     He  sums  up,  or  seems  to  sum  up,  in  the  most  conspicuous 

I  aanner,  those  leading  qualities  in  which  his  countrymen,  at  least  his  countiymen 

I  of  dd,  differ  from  their  fellow  Britons.     No  one  human  being  can,  however, 

be  completely  the  representative  man   of  his  race,  and  some  points  may  be 

obienred  in  Scott  which  do  not  altogether  reflect  the  national  image.     Yet,  on 

the  whole,  Mr.  Carlyle's  estimate  will  probably  be  accepted  as  the  truth:  "No 

Scotchman  of  his  time  vras  more  entirely  Scotch  than  Walter  Scott ;  the  good 

md  the  not  so  good,  which  all  Scotchmen  inherit,  ran  through  every  fibre  of  him." 

The  first  and  best  reason  for  attempting  the  sketch  of  a  poet's  life  b  to  throw 

%ht  upon  his  poetry.     In  the  case  of  Scott,  whose  verse  forms  only  the  earlier 

kalf  of  his  writings,  such  a  sketch  would  in  strictness  end  with  his  forty-fiflh 

year.    It  would  be  unpleasant,  however,  to  break  off  thus  :  and  the  story  of  his 

areer,  even  if  he  had  not  been  author  of  "Marmion"  and  "Old  Mortality,"  is 

m  itself  one  of  the  most  interesting  which  we  possess.     An  eminently  good  and 

Boble-hearted  man,  tried  by  almost  equal  extremes  of  fortune,  and  victorious  over 

bodi,— the  life  of  Scott  would  be  a  tragic  drama  in  the  fullest  sense,  moving  and 

teadiing  us  at  ooce  through  pity,  and  love,  and  terror,  even  if  he  had  not  also,  in 

I  tttny  ways,  deserved  the  title  of  greatness.     The  aim  of  these  pages  will  hence 

'  k  to  present  a  biography,  complete  in  its  main  points,  and  including  some  remarks 
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on  Scott's  positi<fi  as  a  writer,  which  the  accompanying  narrative  will,  it  is  hoped, 
render  easily  intdligible. 

Scotfs  life  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  periods :  that  of  the  child 
and  the  youth  who  had  not  yet  foimd  where  his  strength  lay  (1771-1799) :  that  of 
his  poetry,  whcthei:  edited  and  translated  by  him,  or  original  (1799-1814) :  that 
of  his  novels,  Ks  wealth  and  his  poverty  (1814-1833).  The  time  when  his  powers 
were  fully  nufiired,  and  his  happiest  years,  would  lie  about  midway  across  the 
second  and  tmrd  of  these  periods ;  for  the  full  "  flower  of  his  life  "  was  fugitive  m 
proportion  to  its  brilliancy.  A  perceptible  air  of  unity  marks  the  lives  of  most 
poets.  The  diaracter  and  circumstances  of  Scott,  on  the  contrary,  present  a  crowd 
of  singular  ifentrasts ;  there  is  a  deep  underlying  harmony,  which  it  b  the  main 
object  of  th6  sketch  to  trace,  but  at  first  sight  he  is  a  strikingly  complex  creature ; 
the  number  of  antitheses  about  him,  which  aid  in  making  him  so  representative 
ji  Scotchman,  is  the  first  and  one  of  the  main  points  which  the  reader  should  bear 
{n  mind.  An  antithesis  of  this  kind  meets  us  at  once  in  the  story ;  indeed,  pie- 
ceding  the  poet*s  birth,  it  exercised  perhaps  the  most  marked  influence  amongst 
the  circumstances  which  moulded  his  career.  Both  in  its  position  and  its  tra- 
ditions, his  family  was  eminently  typical  of  much  that  we  associate  with  his 
.  couBtry.  Though  a  solicitor  of  moderate  means,  at  a  time  when  the  profes* 
sion  had  not  won  its  way  to  a  liberal  standing  in  popular  estimation,  Scott's 
father^  also  Walter,  reckoned  socially  as  of  "gentle  blood,"  in  virtue  less  of  his 
high  character  than  of  his  Border  descent,  which  was  traced  through  the  Scotts 
of  Harden  to  the  main  stem  (now  holding  the  ducal  honours  of  Bucdeuch), 
In  the  fourteenth  century.  The  coarse  plundering  life  of  this  and  other  dans, 
whose  restlessness  and  roving  warfare  were  long  the  misfortune  and  i^isery  of 
the  "  Marches,"  has  received  from  Scott  all  Ihe  tints  which  poetry  could  throw 
over  an  age  softened  by  distance  ;  the  romance  which  it  had  in  his  eyes  may  have 
been  increased  by  the  curious  resemblance  which  the  eneigetic  anarchy  of  the 
Border  families  establishes  between  them  and  the  dans,  more  correctly  so  called, 
of  the  Highlands ;  yet,  if  we  turn  from  ballads  to  the  actual  story  of  the  frontier 
raids,  it  is  that  common  tale  of  unholy  ravage  and  murder  which  rather  deserved 
the  curse,  than  the  consecration  of  poetry.  Remark  also  that  the  forays,  so  dear 
in  the  poet's  eyes,  do  not  belong  to  the  warfare  for  the  independence  of  Scotland ; 
that  they  had  very  little  political  colouring,  and  were,  in  fact,  picturesque  fragments 
of  a  barbarous  time  maintained  long  after  date,  through  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the 
two  neighbour  kingdoms.  They  exhibit  the  law  of  hand  against  the  law  of  head ; 
or,  again,  from  a  more  poetical  point  of  view,  they  may  be  regarded  as  bold  pro- 
tests in  favour  of  individuality,  against  the  monotonizing  character  of  dvilized 
and  peaceful  existence.  Like  much  that  we  shall  have  to  note  in  Scott's  own 
career,  the  border  dans  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  practical  anachronisms,  whose 
very  likeness  to  the  wild  Highlanders  of  the  north  placed  them  in  striking  con- 
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Imt  to  tbe  lore  d  law  and  peaceful  thrift  which  lies  deep  in  the  Scottish  nature^ 
I  aid,  until  a  few  jean  before  Scott's  birth,  led  the  Lowlanders  to  regard  their 
■  Cehk  fellow-countiyuien  with  a  contempt  and  hatred,  in  effacing  which  it  was 
I  the  nobk  misrion  of  his  own  genius  to  be  the  main  instrument 
I  These  fiunOj  details  are  here  dwelt  on,  because  they  bear  upon  that  quality  which 
'  B  pecaliar  to  Scott's  genius,  and  makes  at  once  its  strength  and  its  weakness.     It 

I  voild  be  difficult  to  name  another  'instance  of  a  mind  so  habitually  balanced 
:  hetveen  the  real  and  the  unreaL    There'have  been  those  who  had,  for  example, 

I I  itnager  grasp  of  past  ages ;  but  they  have  either  comprehended  them  without 
'  »p*«»?"fc  as  Hallam  and  Macaulay;  or  have  distinctly  preferred  them  and  adopted 

of  thou^L     Poets,  again,  have  manifested  as  great  a  power  as  Scott  over 
and  the  present,  as  Bums  and  Crabbe^ — ^but  they  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
pKt :  or  hare  chosen  their  subjects  in  the  past,  as  Dryden  in  his  Fables,  and  Byron  in 
.  kii  n^ — but  theirs  was  a  simple  poetical  expedient,  not  a  sympathetic  revival  of 
:  forma  times :  or  they  have  lived  in  an  ideal  world,  as  Shelley, — but  then  that  world 
nslheir  own  creation,  and  entirely  absorbed  them :  or  they  have  believed  in  and 
^TpppifrafH  their  own  age^  tc^ther  with  one  long  anterior,  as  Milton, — ^but  then 
ihdr  older  sabject-matter  was  religion :  or,  in  another  way,  as  Shakespeare,  they 
hive  recast  all  ages  in  their  own  mind ;  or  were  barely  conscious  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ages,  as  Chancer  and  Dante.  But  it  will  strike  every  reader  how  decidedly 
.  Scott's  poetical  conception  of  the  past,  and  his  relations  to  the  present,  differ  from 
:  6oK  just  cnomerated.     As  a  child  of  the  critical  eighteenth  century,  and  the  son 
\  of  a  shrewd  Scotch  solicitor,  Scott  was,  on  one  side,  a  bom  sceptic  in  romance, 
\  ^  Middle  Ages,  and  Jacobitism, — as  a  cadet  of  the  Scotts  of  Harden,  and  a  man 
j  of  (he  strongest  imaginative  temperament,  he  was  likewise  a  bom  believer.    Now, 
Bot  only  his  writings,  which  in  the  strictest  sense  reproduce  himself,  but  his  life 
ad  diaracter,  present  a  continual  half-conscious  attempt  at  a  real  and  practical  com- 
I  prooise  between  these  opposing  elements.     In  the  details,  what  struck  his  con- 
!  tcnpocaries  was  plain  but  genial  common  sense ;  in  the  whole,  what  strikes  the 
j  hier  stndent  is  the  predominance  of  the  poetical  impulse.     Whilst  the  peculiar 
bioMiing  of  the  elements  is  what  gives  Scott  his  place  in  our  literature,  and 
nadecB  him  singularly  interesting  as  a  man,   it  cannot  be  concealed  that  it 
CBiied  certain  weaknesses  with  it :  he  had  les  dJfauts  de  ses  qucUitis.     And  in   I 
tlii  compromise  between  past  and  present,  romance  and  prose,  which  he  at- 
tfwptpd^  beside  that  great  and  long  continued  error  which  ruined  his  worldly 
pmpcrity,    and  dispossessed  him  of  the  castle  of  his  dreams,  one  may  note 
HBe  minor  inconsistencies,  which  have  exposed  him  to  censure  from  those  who 
tt  not  observe  the  peculiarity  of  his  nature.     Thus,  although  naturally  one  of 
Ik  most  independent  of  men,  we  find  him  treating  the  Prince  Regent  with  an 
ahaoit  servilitj  of  deference^  when  offered  the  Poet  Laureateship ;  although  a 
UwlaBd  Scot^  only  distantly  and  dimly  sharing  in  Highland  blood  through 
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a  Campbell  ancestor  (the  dan,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  towards  which  his 
writings  show  a  marked  dislike),  whea  the  Prince,  then  George  IV,  visited 
Edinburgh,  Scott  gave  the  pageantry  of  the  reception  a  completely  Celtic  cha- 
racter,—forgetting  at  once  not  only  that  national  feud  between  Lowlander  and 
Highlander  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  set  forth  before  tlie  whole  world, 
but  even  the  historical  proprieties  of  the  occasion.  He  appeared  himself 
in  Highland  dress,  whilst  the  heir  of  the  Hanoverian  line  wore  the  "  Steuart 
tartan " !  Scott's  Border  sympathies,  again,  led  him  to  regard  the  profession 
of  arms  with  a  somewhat  extreme  admiration;  but  when  his  son  desires  to 
enter  the  army,  he  regrets  the  choice.  In  his  politics  we  observe  the  same 
uncertain  direction;  whilst  feeling  in  the  strongest  way  for  the  poor,  and 
by  nature  hostile  to  the  violence  and  unfairness  of  party,  we  find  him  ever  and 
anon  lowering  himself  to  the  petty  interests  of  the  Toryism  of  Edinburgh,  or 
abetting  the  coarse  repression  of  popular  spirit  which  discredited  the  Administra- 
tions of  the  time ;  and  then,  with  a  fitter  sense  of  his  vocation  in  life,  adding 
a  "so  much  for  politics— about  which,  after  all,  my  neighbours  the  Blackcocks 
know  about  as  much  as  I  do"  (Lockhart*s  "Life  of  Scott,'*  iii :  209;  the  edition 
of  1856^  in  ten  volumes,  is  that  quoted). — That  the  reader  may  understand 
the  kind  of  character  who  will  be  presented  to  him,  these  points  are  noted  here; 
they  will  be  illustrated  by  the  details  which  follow.  But  is  not  Scott,  in  all  this 
antithetically  blended  nature,  shrewdness  in  details,  romance  in  the  whole, — 
minor  inconsistencies,  with  a  general  unity  and  individuality  of  character, — ^a 
perfect  type  of  the  common  sense  combined  with  the  ingenium  perfervidum 
Scatorum,  a  true  representative  of  the  great  race  amongst  which  it  was  the 
dearest  pride  of  his  heart  to  be  numbered  ? 


••  Eveiy  Scotchman,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  brief  Autobiography,  "  has 
a  pedigree."  We  need  not  trace  his  back  in  detail  beyond  his  great-grandfather, 
the  staunch  old  Jacobite  known  as  BeardU^  who  died  in  1 729.  Beardie's  second 
son,  Robert,  a  Whig,  drove  and  sold  the  cattle  which  had  been  the  plunder  of  his 
reiving  ancestors ;  at  other  times  farming  the  small  estate  of  Sandy-knowe  or  Smail- 
holme,  midway  between  Melrose  and  Kelso.  By  marriage  with  a  Haliburton, 
Robert  Scott  became  for  a  time  proprietor  of  Dryburgh  Abbey.  The  eldest 
son,  Walter,  bom  1729,  settled  in  Edinburgh  as  a  **  Writer  to  the  Signet;"  and  in 
that  dty,  after  the  loss  of  several  infants,  Walter,  third  son  of  six  children 
who  survived,  was  bom,  August  15,  1771.  His  mother,  Anne  Rutherford,  was 
daughter  to  a  distinguished  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University,  and  a  lady 
ancient  fiimily  of  Swinton;  and  "joined  to  a  light  and  happy  temper  of 
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itroog  torn  to  stady  poetry  and  works  of  imagination.**  Beyond  these 
■»  little  is  knoini  of  Scott's  mother  to  support  the  popular  fancy  which 
filial  distinction  to  maternal  qualities ;  in  &ct,  the  &ther,  a  man  of  fine 
Jar  disposition,  fills  a  &r  larger  space  in  the  reminiscences  of  the  poet*s 
axs»  and  was^  long  after,  painted  by  him  with  loving  fidelity  in  "  Red- 
'  A  fever  in  infancy  rendered  Walter  lame  in  his  right  leg,  and  he  was 
lecorery  to  his  grandfsUher  Robert,  at  Sandy-knowe.  From  this  place, 
ott  was  nulled  for  about  two  years,  dated  his  earliest  recollections.  Tales 
obite  risings,  and  of  Border  life  and  its  heroes,  neither  as  yet  too  distant 
le  traulition,  were  soon  taught  him  ;  "  Merrymen  all,**  he  says,  "of  the 
1  and  calling  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  ;**  and  one  can  imagine 
itic  disguise  under  which  the  violent  deeds  of  "auld  Watt  of  Harden'* 
est,  were  presented  by  fiunily  pride  to  the  child  who  was  to  immortalize 
isits  to  Bath  and  elsewhere  were  made  for  the  sake  of  Walter's  health, 
»  far  threw  off  the  weakness  of  limb  that,  until  the  early  decay  of  his 
XI,  it  hardly  disqualified  him  firom  any  vigorous  exercise.  Scott's  lame- 
ByTon*8,  impelled  his  eager  and  courageous  disposition  to  a  more  than 
isplay  of  physical  energy;  one  may  trace  to  it,  in  some  degree,  the  rather 
ed  emphasb  laid  by  Scott  on  field  sports  and  volunteer  drill  whilst  his 
asted ;  excess  in  which,  not  improbably,  was  one  reason  why  he  found 
n  old  man  before  fifty ;  (1820,  vi :  269.)  Ingenious  excuses  ore  never 
o  grve  the  body  more  than  its  due  share ;  and  when  there  is  activity  of 
^  as  in  Scott  and  Byron,  it  takes  its  revenge  in  premature  decay.  On 
hand,  the  boy's  lameness  had  a  nobler  result ;  giving  him  leisure  for 
ange  of  reading, —mbcellaneous  indeed,  but  lying  in  those  imaginative 
he  air  of  which  strengthens  the  higher  nature  within  us.  He  entered 
imar  School  of  Edinburgh  in  1778.  A  letter  written  by  a  gifted  lady 
an  excellent  picture  of  the  child  as  he  was  at  six, — indeed,  of  Scott 
laincd  through  life  : — "boy  for  ever,'*  in  Shakespeare's  phrase,  with  the 
ildhood  and  sensitiveness  of  genius. 

:  night  supped  in  Mr.  Walter  Scott's.  He  has  the  most  extraordinary 
a  boy  I  ever  saw.  He  was  reading  a  poem  to  his  mother  when  I  went 
ide  him  read  on  ;  it  was  the  description  of  a  shipwreck.  His  passion 
the  storm.  He  lifted  his  eyes  and  hands.  There  s  the  mast  gone,  says 
it  goes  I — they  will  all  perish  !  After  his  agitation,  he  turns  to  me  :  That 
iiukoly ;  I  had  better  read  you  something  more  amusing.  I  preferred  a 
,  and  asked  his  opinion  of  Milton  and  other  books  he  was  reading,  which 
oae  wonderfully.  .  .  .  When  taken  to  bed  last  night,  he  told  his  aunt 
hat  lady  [Mrs.  Cockbum,  the  writer],  for  I  think  she  is  a  virtuoso  like 
Dear  Walter^  says  Aunt  Jenny,  what  is  a  virtuoso  J — DonU  ye  knowl 
am  TMfJka  wishes  and  will  know  ei'ery thing. " 
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Those  about  Scott  may  have  been  ahready  impressed,  like  Mrs.  Cockbum,  with 
his  mental  energy  and  determination  to  "know  everything."  Bat  in  the  Auto- 
biography he  adopts  another  tone,  which  reappears  in  his  later  letters.  He  was 
conscious  that  industry  had  not  come  to  him  without  a  struggle.  About  one  of  his 
brothers  he  remarks,  that  he  had  "  the  same  determined  indolence  that  marked  us 
alL"  No  description  could,  at  first  sight,  appear  less  applicable  to  himself.  If 
there  be  t>ne  constant  attribute  of  real  genius,  it  is  vast  capacity  for  and  enjoy- 
ment of  labour.  Genius  often  makes  us  feel  that  it  is  almost  synonjrmous  with 
patience,  as  Bufibn  and  Reynolds  called  it  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
man  of  genius  whose  recorded  woiks, — never  more  than  a  portion  of  the  man's 
whole  work, — are  more  extensive  and  varied  than  Scott*s.  He  had,  in  the  highest 
degree,  another  charming  quality,  often,  though  not  so  essentially  an  attribute  of 
intellectual  excellence — Modesty.  Hence^  throughout  his  life  he  undervalued  him- 
self and  thought  little  of  his  own  energy.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  "deter- 
mined indolence,'*  like  the  irritability  of  temper  which  he  so  subdued  that  few 
suspected  its  existence,  was  a  real  element  in  his  nature.  At  school  (1778- 1783), 
Scott's  zeal  for  study  is  inferior  to  the  ardour  of  Shelley ;  he  takes  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  what  is  not  only  the  most  perfect,  but  the  most  essentially 
"romantic"  of  literatures, — that  of  Greece;  even  in  Latin  going  only  far  enough 
to  set  the  highest  value  upon  the  modem  verse  of  Buchanan,  and  after  him,  on 
Lucan  and  Claudian.  He  was  satisfied  with  a  working  knowledge  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Perhaps  the  family  failing  expended  itself  in 
confining  his  studies  to  the  circle  marked  out  by  strong  creative  impulse,  the 
history,  manners,  romances,  and  poetry  of  mediaeval  and  modem  Europe.  Look- 
ing back  now  at  the  result,  the  Poems  and  the  Novels,  one  is  inclined  to  say  that 
Scott  in  all  this  followed  the  imperious  promptings  of  nature.  This,  however,  was 
not  his  own  judgment.  He  regretted  nothing  more  bitterly  than  his  want  of  the 
severe  classical  training.  "  I  forgot  the  very  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,"  he  says 
in  the  Autobiography  of  1808^  "a  loss  never  to  be  repaired,  considering  what  that 
language  is,  and  who  they  were  who  employed  it  in  their  compositions."  And 
again,  "  I  would  at  this  moment  give  half  the  reputation  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  acquire,  if  by  doing  so  I  could  rest  the  remaining  part  upon  a  sound 
foundation."  Within  the  range  noticed,  however,  his  "appetite  for  books  was  as 
ample  and  undiscriminating  as  it  was  indefatigable;  few  ever  read  so  much,"  he 
adds,  "or  to  so  little  purpose."  Spenser,  Tasso's  "Jerusalem"  in  the  English, 
"above  all.  Bishop  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,"  are  specified;  and 
although  throughout  his  life  Scott  exhibited  a  reluctance  to  employ  his  powerful 
mind  on  subjects  requiring  hard  thought,  and  was  disposed  to  defer  any  work 
upon  which  he  was  engaged  to  the  last,  yet  in  the  main  we  may  r^ard  the 
"  determined  indolence  "  as  absorbed  into  the  meditative  atmosphere  (if  we  may 
use  the  word)  of  the  poetical  nature :  as  the  undersoil  whence  so  many  masterpieces 
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inatm  writmg  were  destmed  to  grow.  There  is  a  strong  general  likeness 
pomt  between  Scott  and  the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries  in  poetry :  and 
ds  in  which  Wordsworth  described  himself  would  have  borne  an  eqnal 
ion  to  liis  friend  :— 


My  whole  life  I  have  lived  in  pleawit  thoogli^ 
As  if  life's  boaaeis  were  a  trnninftr  mood. 

\**  Soott  himself  says,  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  his 
)ec.  27,  1825),  **  though  not  witiboat  its  fits  of  waking  and  strong  exertion, 
siOKt  of  dream,  spent  in 

Chewing  the  cud  of  iweet  and  bitter  feacy. 

txn  n  wishing-cap,  the  power  of  which  has  been  to  divert  present  griefs 
ch  of  tbe  wand  of  imagination,  and  gild  over  the  future  by  prospects  more 
cm  be  realized. "  Scott*s  character  was  essentially  formed  and  finished 
yootb,  and  these  words  may  be  considered  the  key  to  his  whole  career 
racier.  Worldly  wisdom,  love  of  social  rank,  passion  for  lands  and  goods  ; 
are  tbe  motives  by  which  it  has  been  often  assumed  that  he  was  guided, 
iyle  even  appears  in  his  remarkable  Essay  to  regard  Scott  as  unentitled 
jaim  of  greatness,  because  he  did  not  throw  his  strength  into  grasping 
blems  of  modem  life  or  the  eternal  difficulties  of  human  thought, — and 
im  as  an  eminently  genial  and  healthy  man  of  the  world,  whose  writings 
Iber  pieces  of  skilful  and  rapid  manufacture  for  the  day,  than  likely  to 
beiflooais  for  ever."  But  so  **  antithetically  mixed"  was  his  nature,  that 
■me  time  he  was  in  the  spirit  hidden  away  with  poetry  and  the  past, 
ring  among  romantic  worlds  of  his  own  creation.  Viewed  from  one  side, 
s  printer  and  lawyer,  with  "a  thread  of  the  attorney  in  him,"  as  "laird" 
n  of  society,  appears  in  unromantic  contrast  to  most  of  his  "  brothers  in 
il  verse:"  viewed  from  another,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  his 
poiaiies  lived  the  life  of  the  poet  so  completely. 

ong  capacity  for  such  work  as  his  nature  secretly  preferred,  and  towards 
le  was  unooosdonsly  finding  his'  way,  marks  the  boyhood  of  Scott.  This 
s  main  eaerdse  at  first  in  a  love  for  inventing  and  relating  marvellous  tales 
imoanted  to  real  passion.  '*  Whole  holidays  were  spent  in  this  pastime, 
xmtixnied  for  two  or  three  years,  and  had,  I  believe,  no  small  effect  in 
I  the  turn  of  my  imagination  to  the  chivalrous  and  romantic  in  poetry  and 
••  He  used  to  mterest  us,"  writes  a  lady  who  was  then  his  playmate,  "  by 
B  the  viswmt,  as  he  called  them,  which  he  had  lying  alone.  .  .  .  Child  as 
I  oonld  not  bdp  being  highly  delighted  with  his  description  of  the  gl< 
.  .   Recollecting  these  descriptions,"  of  which  we  cannot 
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regret  that  she  preserved  no  memorial,  '*  radiant  as  they  were,  I  have  often  thongfat 
since,  that  there  most  have  been  a  bias  in  his  mind  to  superstition — the  marvellous 
seemed  to  have  such  power  over  him,  though  the  mere  offspring  of  his  own 
imagination,  that  the  expression  of  his  face,  habitually  that  of  genuine  benevolence^ 
mingled  with  a  shrewd  innocent  humour,  changed  greatly  while  he  was  speaking 
of  these  things,  and  showed  a  deep  intenseness  of  feding,  as  if  he  were  awed  even 
by  his  own  recital'*  Scott,  as  he  was  throughout  life,  is  again  before  us  in  this 
little  delineation  ;  the  kindness,  the  superstition,  the  shrewdness :  and  one  sdready 
sees  "  Waverley  "  and  "Lammermoor"  in  their  infancy. 

Meanwhile  that  other  element  of  poetry  which  is  only  second  in  Scott's  writings 
to  the  picture  of  human  life,— the  natural  landscape, — ^began  to  assert  its  influence 
over  him.  Actors  were  thronging  fast  within  the  theatre  of  his  imagination ;  the 
first  sketches  of  the  background  and  scenery  for  the  drama  were  now  supplied. 
From  a  visit  to  Kelso,  *'  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most  romantic  village  in 
Scotland,"  Scott  traced  his  earliest  consciousness  of  the  magic  of  Nature. 
Wordsworth's  passion  was  for 

the  Visions  of  the  hiHi 
And  Souls  of  lonely  places. 

The  pas»on  of  Scott  differed  from  this  through  the  leading  place  which  historical 
memories  held  in  his  heart  *'  The  romantic  feelings  which  I  have  described  as 
predominating  in  my  mind  gradually  rested  upon  and  associated  themselves  with 
the  grand  features  of  the  landscape  around  me ;  and  the  historical  incidents  or 
traditional  legends  connected  with  many  of  them  gave  to  my  admiration  a  sort 
of  intense  impression  of  reverence,  which  at  times  made  my  heart  feel  too  big  for 
its  bosom.  From  this  time  the  love  of  natural  beauty,  more  especially  when 
combined  with  ancient  ruins,  or  remains  of  our  fathers'  piety  or  splendour,  became 
with  me  an  insatiable  passion,  which  I  would  willingly  have  gratified  by  travelling 
over  half  the  globe."  Scott's  transfer  from  the  Edinburgh  High  School  to  the 
College  (1783-1786),  probably  gave  him  the  first  fireedom  to  indulge  this  impulse 
within  bounds  which,  though  narrow  in  themselves,  were  of  inexhaustible  interest 
to  his  sympathetic  imagination.  Without  "travelling  over  half  the  globe*'  he 
could  create  a  realm  of  his  own,  sufficient  for  himself  and  for  his  readers.  It  is 
astonishing  to  look  at  the  map,  and  observe  within  how  small  a  radius  from  Edin- 
burgh the  hundred  little  places  lie  which  he  has  made  familiar  names  throughout 
the  whole  civilized  world. — We  have  noticed  that  Scott's  father,  (with  himself  in 
youth,)  is  painted  in  *'  Redgauntlet"  Nothing  was  ever  better  contrasted  in  a 
romance  than  these  two  characters  ;  and  one  sees  that  the  real  Alan  Fair/ord  was 
already  beginning  at  college  those  adventurous  ways  which  may  have  made  the 
old  Writer  to  the  Signet  feel  that  the  wild  moss-trooping  blood  of  Harden  was 
(ince  more  at  work  within  the  veins  of  hb  gallant  boy.     A  wise  confidence  left 
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r  free  He  wandered  for  days  together  over  the  historical  sites  of  the 
Kxirfaoodf  and  when  at  home,  in  lieu  of  devotion  to  the  prosaic  mysteries 
Scottish  law,  was  able  to  please  his  fimcy  by  founding  that  collection  of 
e  songs  and  historical  relics  which  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  innocent 
tess  of  his  after-years,  and  was  not  less  a  necessary  of  life  to  him  than  his 
t  of  rocks  and  minerals  is  to  the  geologist 

mode  in  which  Scott  observed  Nature  is  strictly  parallel  to  his  representa- 
hmnan  life.  As  he  rarely  enters  into  the  depths  of  character,  preferring  to 
it  through  action,  and  painting  rather  the  great  general  features  of  an  age 
veiling  on  the  details  for  their  own  sake,  so  he  mainly  deals  with  the  land- 
two  or  three  admirable  pictures  excepted.  Compare  his  descriptions  with 
ry  Wordsworth,  Keats,  or  Shelley,  and  the  difference  in  regard  to  the  points 
rin  be  felt  at  once.  Scott  was  aware  of  this.  "  I  was  unable, "  says  the  Auto- 
>hy,  •*  with  the  eye  of  a  painter  to  dissect  the  various  parts  of  the  scene,  to 
thend  how  the  one  bore  upon  the  other.  ...  I  have  never,  indeed,  been 
c  of  doing  this  with  precision  or  nicety."  A  curious  testimony  is  borne 
truth  of  this  remark  by  Scott's  failure  QWt  Goethe's)  to  master  even  the 
fflts  of  landscape  drawing.  "Even  the  humble  ambition,  which  I  long 
led,  of  making  sketches  of  those  places  which  interested  me,  from  a  defect  of 
of  hand  was  totally  ineffectual."  But  this  absence  of  power  over  landscape 
was  compensated  for  by  a  singularly  fine  perception  of  colour,  examples  of 
have  been  given  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  interesting  criticisms  on  Scott 
led  in  his  *'  Modem  Painters.**  Scott's  almost  total  want  of  ear  for  music 
calamity  which  he  shared  with  a  large  number  of  great  poets ;  the  strong 
>f  the  melody  in  words  and  the  harmonies  of  rhythm  appearing  to  leave  no 
n  their  organization  for  inarticulate  music 

—Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheaid 
Are  sweeter : 

at  an,  is  true  only  of  the  poet 

de  the  irresistible  impulse  which  directed  Scott's  reading  to  "  romantic"  and 
d  literatnre,  to  story-telling,  and  to  country  wanderings,  he  was  seriously  im- 
by  inness  from  pursuing  his  college  studies.  And  by  the  time  the  Academical 
was  concluded,  the  passion  which  governed  his  youth,  and  perhaps 
f  coloured  the  complexion  of  his  future  life,  had  already  fallen  upon  him. 
has  been  told  of  this  early  love :  force  of  feeling,  and  force  to  repress  the 
f  feeling,  are  two  of  the  principal  elements  in  Scott's  character;  he  imdergoes 
th  a  pathetic  simplicity ;  he  suffers  in  silence.  From  what,  however,  we  can 
it  is  natural  to  read  in  the  "  love  that  never  found  his  earthly  close  "  the  true 
of  that  peculiar  shade  of  pensive  melancholy  which  runs  like  a  silver  thread 
ii  ahnost  everything  he  wrote,  is  heard  as  a  *'  far-off  Aeolian  note  "  in  all  his 
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poetry,  and  breaks  out  at  last  during  his  later  years  of  misfortune  with  strange  power 
in  his  '*  Journal."  This  strong  passion  kept  him  safe  from  ''the  ambush  of  young 
days, "  and  threw  over  his  whole  life  the  halo  of  a  singular  purity.  Meantime  the  first 
result  was  probably  to  reconcile  him  to  work  for  his  livelihood,  and  even  prepare 
for  follo\*-ing  his  father*s  profession  :— alien  from  Scott's  nature  as  a  conveyancer's 
office  must  have  been.  He  was  bound  apprentice  for  four  years  (i  786-1 790).  An 
acquaintance  with  Scottish  law,  which  he  used  with  effect  in  son^e  of  his  novels, 
was  the  chief  fruit  of  this  apprenticeship  ;  for  we  can  hardly  reckon  as  a  gain  that 
half-introduction  to  business  habits  on  which  he  afterwards  relied  with  so  fatal 
a  security.  It  was  liot,  however,  as  a  "  Writer  to  the  Signet "  that  Scott  finally  en-, 
tered  the  law  (1792)  ;  having  been  turned  towards  the  more  liberal  career  of  an 
Advocate  by  the  influence  of  the  gently-born  intellectual  society  with  which  he  now 
became  familiar.  Bums,  of  whom  he  has  left  a  striking  description,  he  only  saw  ;  but 
with  most  or  all  of  the  remaining  eminent  Scotchmen  of  the  time  he  was  acquainted. 
Clerk  of  Eldin,  Corehouse,  Jeffrey,  and  before  long  the  dearest  of  his  early  friends, 
William  Erskine,  are  prominent  amongst  many  other  names  ;  for  men  lived  together 
then  after  the  most  social  fashion  in  Edinburgh  (that  excellent  feature  in  life  which 
is  lost  when  capital  cities  grow  large),  and  clubs  and  conviviality  of  all  kinds 
abounded.  This  was  a  brilliant  stage  in  Scott's  career  ;  perhaps  the  most  essen- 
tially happy :  love,  fearful  yet  warm  with  hope ;  open,  numerous,  and  equal 
friendships ;  the  first  introduction  to  the  literature  most  congenial  to  his  nature, 
that  of  Germany  ;  last,  not  least,  the  first  sight  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  These 
regions,  the  romantic  manners  of  which  were  to  be  so  brightly  painted  in  his 
writings,  by  one  of  the  curious  contrasts  which  are  frequent  in  his  life,  he  entered 
on  a  legal  visit  to  evict  certain  Maclarens; — as  he  was  afterwards  the  first  to 
carry  a  gig,  Mr.  Carlyle's  symbol  of  modem  "respectability,"  into  the  depths  of 
Liddesdale. 

This  district,  under  the  name  of  which  the  best  of  the  Scottish  Marches 
are  apparently  included,  lay  within  view  of  Scott's  future  home,  and  was  the  tme 
nursing-ground  of  his  genius.  Great  as  he  is  in  describing  scenes  from  Scottish 
history,  great  in  his  pictures  of  the  Highlands,  great  in  delineating  life  in  Edin- 
burgh or  Perth  or  Glasgow,  he  seems  to  move  with  the  largest  and  freest  step 
when  his  tale  or  song  is  of  the  Border.  For  several  successive  years  ( 1 792-1 798) 
he  appears  to  have  made  excursions  thither,  (partially  under  the  excuse  of  pro- 
fessional business, )  when  he  explored  the  wild  recesses,  and  observed  the  wilder  life 
of  a  race  who  had  not  yet  been  civilized  into  uniformity ;  drinking  in  enjoyment  at 
every  pore,  "  feeling  his  life,"  as  Wordsworth  says  of  the  child,  "  in  every  limb ;" 
and  as  the  friend  who  guided  him  through  the  land  truly  observed,  makirC  himseU 
a*  the  time.  This  friend,  Mr.  Shortreed,  was  of  no  small  value  to  Scott  Already 
he  began  to  show  one  attribute  of  genius, — that  of  attracting  others  to  co-operate 
with  him.    The  old  ballads,  in  collecting  which  he  was  assisted  by  Shortreed, 
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ed  the  basis  of  the  first  book  In  which  Scott  displayed  his  originality ;  and  we 
after  find  that  he  gained  similar  aid  from  Dr.  Elliott,  Messrs.  Skene,  Ritson^, 
ien,  and  finally  from  Mr.  Train,  who  provided  some  of  the  most  effective 
rials  lor  the  Novels,  and  plays  an  important  though  hidden  part  through 
fslife. 

is  was  the  time  when  the  shock  of  the  French  Revolution  recoiled  with  the 
est  force  npcm  the  country.  England  had  joined  that  monarchical  alliance 
i  aimed  at  compelling  France  to  restore  the  order  of  things  lately  swept  away, 
i  had  succeeded  only  in  uniting  France  as  one  man  against  her  invaders,  and 
I  now,  in  tum,  feared  revenging  invasion  from  the  armies  of  the  Republic  It 
Q  known  how  poweHully  and  diversely  the  stirring  politics  of  the  time  affected 
ing  men  in  these  islands.  The  movement  which  was  inspiration  to  Words- 
I,  was  reaction  to  Scott.  It  converted  the  poetical  Jacobitism  which  was 
if  his  imaginative  inheritance  from  older  days  into  a  fervent  Toryism.  This 
r  impelled  him  now  (1797)  to  take  the  lead  in  forming  a  body  of  Volunteer 
ry,  for  which  the  political  creed  then  dominant  in  Scotland  afforded  him 
ibllower&  Something  also  of  Scott's  traditional  interest  in  matters  re- 
to  war  blended  with  his  patriotic  energy;  and  even  the  wish  to  prove, 
e  of  nature,  that  lameness  was  no  hindrance  to  physical  activity,  had  its  part 
I  rather  ezcesdve  zeal  with  which  for  some  years  he  threw  himself  into  this 
:  and  (happily)  bloodless  campaigning.  With  similar  fervency  he  entered  into 
oUtics  of  the  day.  But  politics,  like  poetry,  must  be  studied  as  an  art  with 
est  powers  of  the  mind,  if  a  man  is  to  reach  valid  conclusions,  or  show 
ilf  a  practical  statesman ;  and  as  Scott,  throughout  his  career,  hardly  gave 
litical  questions  more  than  the  leisure  moments  of  a  powerful  mind,  there  is 
uoo  for  wonder  if  this  be  not  the  most  satisfactory  feature  in  his  life,  nor  one 
1  needs  detain  the  biographer.  Scott's  insight  failed  him  here ;  and,  as  with 
ady  of  the  law,  the  only  valuable  fruit  of  the  years  devoted  to  cavalry  drill 
1  certain  accuracy, — contested  of  course  by  professional  critics, — in  his  descrip- 
of  warfieure.  It  may  be  suspected  that  he  and  Gibbon  pleased  themselves  with 
1^  in  the  vividness  of  their  narratives  of  battle,  some  tangible  result  from 
hs  wasted  in  camp.  Genius,  however,  returns  always  to  its  natural  track, 
ibandons  imperfect  interests.  But  Scott  was  as  yet  totally  unaware  of  his 
T  TocatioQ.  Already  indeed  love  had  drawn  from  him  a  few  lines  of  ex- 
dy  tender  sadness  :  he  had  translated  the  ballad  "  Lenore  "  from  the  German 
irger,  and  may  have  been  at  work  upon  Goethe's  early  drama  **Goetz;'* 
5  almost  prided  himself  upon  contempt  of  literature  as  a  man's  work  in  life. 
singular  b  this  utter  self-unconsciousness  !  Here  was  the  man  who  was  to 
he  minds  of  a  whole  nation  to  the  picturesque  and  romantic  side  of  poetry. 
las  to  restore  an  ideal  loyalty  to  the  later  Stuarts.  He  was  to  make  the 
le  Ages  lire  once  more.    But,  engrossed  as  he  was  at  this  time  by  foiei^ 
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revolutions,  no  one  in  Edinburgh  could  have  known  less  than  the  youthful  Advo- 
cate of  the  change,  itself  hardly  less  than  a  revolution,  which  he  was  destined  to 
work  in  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  his  fellow-creatures. 


II 


We  now  approach  the  second  step  in  Scott's  life.  In  the  course  of  1796  the 
long  dream  of  youthful  love  was  over.  Little  has  been  told,  perhaps  little  was 
divulged,  of  the  reasons  for  the  final  decision  ;  the  lines  above  alluded  to,  (those 
"To  a  Violet"  in  the  following  collection,)  cannot  be  regarded  as  strict  evidence  to 
the  facts ;  and  Scott's  stem  habit  of  repression  where  he  felt  most,  has  concealed 
from  us  not  only  what  he  was  compelled  to  bear,  but  how  he  bore  it  He  '*  had  his 
dark  hour"  during  a  solitary  ride  in  Perthshire;  the  wise  sympathy  of  a  friend 
(afterwards  Countess  of  Purgstall)  was  some  little  aid  ;  but  the  wound  bled 
inwardly,  and  the  evidence  appears  strong,  that,  like  all  passion  suppressed  in 
deference  to  ideas  of  manliness  or  philosophy,  this  worked  in  him  with  a  secret 
fever.  However  these  things  may  have  been,  next  year  he  married  (Dec.  1797) 
a  pretty  Mdlle.  Charpentier,  (daughter  to  a  French  lady,  one  of  the  royalist 
emigrants,)  whom  he  met  and  wooed  at  the  little  watering-place,  Gilsland,  in 
Cumberland  ; — a  village  which  he  afterwards  described  in  his  only  novel  of  con- 
temporary life,  the  tragic  "  St.  Ronan's  Well.  **  A  very  brief  acquaintance  pre- 
ceded their  engagement ;  it  is  probable  that  the  congruity  of  sentiment  and  taste 
between  them  was  comparatively  slight ;  and  at  the  distance  of  "  sixty  years  since  " 
and  more,  it  may  be  allowable  to  add  that  although  attended  by  considerablie 
happiness,  faithful  attachment  on  his  wife's  part,  and  much  that  gave  a  charm 
to  life,  this  marriage  does  not  appear  to  have  fully  satisfied  the  poet's  inner  H 
nature. 

We  are  here  referring  to  that  more  hidden  and  more  sensitive  side  of  existence 
which  it  is  the  fate, — not  altogether  the  happier  fate, — of  the  poet  to  live ;  which 
makes  the  difference  between  him  and  other  men  ;  and  to  trace  which,  as  delicately 
but  firmly  as  we  may,  is  the  essential  object  of  the  biographer.  But  it  is  not  meant 
that  Scott  would  have  been  conscious  of  anything  incomplete  in  this  chapter  of  his 
story.  Not  only  did  he  find  the  substantial  blessings  of  home  in  his  marriage^  but 
it  incidentally  led  him  to  the  felicity,  inferior  to  that  alone,  of  practically  discovering 
his  own  work  in  life.  He  now  (1798)  took  a  house  in  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh, 
and  a  cottage  at  Lasswade,  within  the  north-eastern  end  of  Eskdale.  The  first  was 
for  his  attendance  at  the  bar,  where  he  "  swept  the  boards  of  the  Outer  House,** 
waiting  for  briefs  which  rarely  came ;  and  enjo]ring  to  the  full  the  cheery  con- 
^vialities  and  firank  goodfellowship  of  his  town  friends.  Meantime,  his  heart  was 
gradually  withdrawn  to  Lasswade,  where  he  could  live  in  the  past  with  poetiy    1 
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'  md  histoiy ;  where  the  old  Scottish  memories  to  which  Burns  himself  was  not 
ittadbed  with  more  devoted  passion,  were  aroimd  him;  where,  also,  began  his 
friadship  with  the  chief  house  of  his  clan.  To  the  three  peers  who  bore  the 
title  of  Bacdeuch  between  this  time  and  his  death,  especially  to  Charles,  fourth 
dake»  Scott  was  attracted  by  the  whole  force  of  his  nature  :  not  only  respecting  them 
vith  feudal  derotion  as  heads  of  his  blood  and  family,  but  loving  them  as  men  who 
sjrmpathised  deeply  with  him  in  their  views  of  life,  religion,  politics,  relations  betwpen 
;  rid  and  poor,  home-pursuits,  and  affections ;  and  who  systematically  used  great 
wealth  and  power  for  the  happiness  of  their  friends  and  dependants.  There  are 
■0  pages  in  Scot^s  life  more  pleasing  than  those  which  paint  hb  intimacy  with 
diis  truly  noble  £unily  group ;  here  he  carried  out  with  the  greatest  success  his 
poetical  identification  between  the  old  world  and  the  new  ;  and  to  him,  in  turn,  the 
{auhr  name  owes  a  distinction  beyond  that  of  Montmorency,  Dalberg,  or  Howard. 
I'sder  these  and  other  combining  influences  Scott  now  added  to  the  ancient  Border 
BiDads,  which  he  was  collecting,  his  own  original  poems,— some,  written  for  Lewis' 
Tola  tf  WomUr^  based,  on  German  sentiment ;  others  foimded  upon  the  native 
UBgi.  to  which  he  gave  a  wider  plan  with  consummate  taste.  He  printed  (1799) 
kis  translation  from  Goethe's  play,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  Ellis,  Ritson, 
Heber,  and  others  of  that  excellent  band  of  scholars  by  whom  our  knowledge 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  placed  upon  a  sure  footing,  turned  resolutely  to  the 
stody  of  mediaeval  imaginative  hterature,  which  (1802)  issued  in  the  "Border 
Minstrelsy." 

This  book  marks  the  great  crisis  in  Scott's  life.  Henceforth,  even  if  uncon- 
noosly  to  himselfi  his  real  work  is  literature.  The  publication  was  not  only  the 
M  that  made  his  name  known,  but  led  Scott  into  what  proved  the  most  serious 
basiness  transaction  of  his  life.  Many  years  before  he  had  made  friends  with 
James  Ballantyne,  a  young  man  of  whose  ability  and  disposition  he  thought  highly. 
Ballantyne  printed  the  "Minstrelsy; "  at  Scott's  advice  he  established  a  house  in 
Edinlnugh;  and  by  1805  the  two  became  partners  in  trade.  Before  long,  taking 
a  yooi^er  brother,  John,  into  the  concern,  they  added  a  publishing  house  to  the 
prindng ;  and  Scott's  fortune  and  fall  were  in  due  time  the  result  This  partnership 
is  on  all  accounts  the  least  agreeable  chapter  in  Scott's  life ;  it  is  only  of  interest 
now  as  illustrating  his  character.  The  essence  of  that  character  has  been  defined 
as  an  attempt  at  a  practical,  not  less  than  at  an  imaginative  compromise  between 
past  and  present, — ^between  prose  (one  might  almost  say)  and  poetry;  ideals 
realixed  and  realities  idealized.  The  trade-partnership  fatally  partook  in  this 
periloiis  and  delicate  compromise.  Beside  the  final  loss  of  wealth  and  health, 
Scott's  memory  has  been  hence  exposed  to  some  misinterpretation.  In  face  of 
the  result,  and  the  dear  proofs  how  it  came  to  pass,  he  has  received  almost 
emal  honours  for  his  practical  sense  and  for  his  greatness  in  romantic 
fiiBatme.     Two  men,  in  fiaurt,  are  painted  in  tlie  one  Scott  of  the  "  Biography ; " 
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the  able  man  of  the  world  in  his  office,  and  the  poet  in  his  study :  giving,  with 
equal  mastery  and  ease,  an  hour  to  verse  and  an  hour  to  business,  and  appearing 
to  his  friends  meantime  as  the  Scottish  gentleman  of  property.  Now,  such  a 
compound  being  as  this  could  hardly  have  existed.  It  is  against  nature :  and,  if 
the  estimate  here  given  be  correct,  there  is  no  nature  which  it  is  less  like  than 
Scott's.  Where  the  poetical  character  truly  exists,  it  alwa3rs  predominates;  it 
cannot  put  off  the  poet  like  a  dress,  and  assume  the  lawyer  or  the  laird ;  it "  moveth 
altogether,  if  it  move  at  all."  Thb  point  must  be  insisted  on,  because  it  is  vital 
to  understanding  the  man  and  his  work.  The  very  speciality  of  Scott  is,  not  that 
he  presented  the  ideal  gentleman  just  described,  who  wrote  poetry  and  novels 
as  pastime,  and  entered  into  business  like  a  shrewd  Scotchman  who  knew  the 
worth  of  money,' but  that  he  valued  wealth  in  order  to  embody  in  visible  form  his 
inner  world  of  romance,  and  lived  more  completely  within  the  circle  of  his  crea- 
tions than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  This  poetical  temperament  has  its  perils, 
and  might  have  driven  a  less  healthy  nature  into  injurious  isolation  and  eccen- 
tricity. But,  as  a  man  of  eminently  sane  mind  and  genial  disposition,  and  fortified 
by  the  training  of  his  early  years,  Scott  had  not  to  go  out  of  the  world,  as  it 
were^  in  order  to  "idealize  realities."  The  common  duties  of  life  glowed  into 
romance  for  him;  his  friends,  Lowland  and  Highland,  were  dear  not  only  in 
themselves,  but  as  representatives  of  the  two  historical  races  of  the  land ;  his 
estate,  when  he  bought  one,  was  rather  an  enclosure  of  ancient  associations,  a 
park  of  poetry,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  decorated  with  "  a  romance  in  stone 
and  lime,"  than  what  the  Lords  of  Harden  and  Bowhill  would  have  looked  on 
as  landed  property. 

The  picture  here  drawn,  although  different  from  the  estimate  ofVen  taken  of 
Scott,  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  his  writings,  and  of  the  copious  materials  con- 
tained in  the  Biography,  and  not  only  answers  to  what  we  read  of  his  sentiments 
and  mode  of  thought,  conscious  or  unconscious,  but  can  alone  explain  how  he 
came  to  be  the  author  of  the  poems  and  the  novels.  Mr.  Lockhart  describes  him 
as  the  finished  man  of  the  world.  Mr.  Carlyle,  again,  seems  to  speak  of  him  as, 
in  the  main,  a  manufacturer  of  hasty  books  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  and 
a  landed  estate  to  rival  neighbouring  country-gentlemen.  Both  views  appcr.r  to 
be  unintentionally  unjust  to  Scott,  and  discordant  with  his  recorded  character ; 
and  both  fail  equally  to  explain  how  such  imaginative  writing  as  his  in  prose  and 
verse  had  any  room  to  come  into  being.  Some  great  artists,  we  read,  have  enjoyed 
the  possession  of  wealth.  Qthers  have  been  gratified  by  social  position.  But  in 
what  art  has  the  love  of  money,  or  the  love  of  rank,  ever  been  the  root  of  master- 
pieces ?  Who  has  moved  the  world  with  these  levers  ?  You  cannot  grow  poetry 
without  the  poetical  soiL  If  at  first  sight  this  be  less  visible  in  Scott  than  in  men 
like  Byron  or  Shelley,  may  not  the  reason  be,  not  that  the  nature  of  the  poet  was 
absent,  but  that  it  was  more  closely  and  curiously  combined  with  the  man  of 
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cooDDoo  life  than  in  others?    The  writer,  at  least,  desires  to  submit  this  view  as 

the  possible  solution  of  a  diflScnlt  problem. 

Wsher  Scott,  it  will  probablj  be  agreed,  ranks  among  the  great  of  oiir  race, 

j  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man ;  bat  in  his  portrait,  as  in  every  true  portrait,  there 

^  lie  shadows.     Some  weakness  is  blended  intimately  with  his  strength ;  as  we  have 

'  Botioed,  he  cannot  escape  "  the  weak  side  of  hb  gifts."     His  wish  was  certainly  to 

CQQceal  his  inner  or  poetical  mind  from  the  world.     Perhaps  he  sometimes  con- 

j  caled  it  from  himself.    One  Hsdlacy  hence  arising  (to  return  now  to  his  commercial 

afiirs),  was  an  overestimate  of  his  practical  powers.    **  From  beginning  to  end,  he 

piqned  himself  on  being  a  man  of  business.''   Against  this  it  is  probably  enough  to 

Kt  the  Ikct,  that  the  books  of  his  house  were  never  fairly  balanced  till  they  were 

in  the  hands  of  his  creditors.    That  the  Ballantyne  brothers  had,  each  in  his  way, 

cqeaQj  vague  ideas  on  the  matter,  was  known  perfectly  to  Scott,  who  by  i Si 2  found 

himaelf  involved  in  his  first  difficulties.     Then  the  vast  success  of  the  Novels  once 

■ore  floated  the  hoose:  but  although  the  partnership  was  enlarged  by  the  ad- 

■isnoQ  ot  a  really  able  commercial  man.  Constable  the  publisher,  the  reckless 

spirit  wiiich  hb  adventurous  nature  brought  with  him,  combined  with  the  peculiar 

aooej-difficulties  of  1825,  only  hastened  the  concluding  bankruptcy  of  1 826.    These 

twenty  years  of  business,  unsound  from  the  outset,  have  supplied  materials  for  a 

kxig  dispute,  with  whom  the  fault  justly  rested.     But  enough  has  been  here  stated 

to  explain  the  general  case ;  we  need  not  go  further  into  a  matter  of  which,  with 

even  more  than  usual  truth,  one  might  say  that  both  sides  were  honestly  wrong,  and 

an,  partners  in  a  catastrophe  for  which  all  were  responsible.     The  so-called  mm  of 

huinas  and  plain  cammoniense^  as  we  daily  see,  were  not  one  atom  more  truly 

entitled  to  those  epithets  than  the  romantic  Poet     But, — what  had  the  "  Anosto 

of  the  North  "  to  do  in  concerns  like  this  ? 

A  probable  element  in  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  House  of  Ballantyne  and   ' 
Company  was  the  fiict  that  the  partner  with  capital  sedulously  concealed  himself  ! 
from  the  public     The  news  that  Scott  was  one  of  the  firm  startled  the  world  far   ' 
more  than  the  news  that  he  was  the  sole  author  of  the  "  Waverley  Novels."     It  is   \ 
oln-ioas  in  how  many  ways  this  concealment  must  have  hampered  business.     One 
reason  of  it  was  a  certain  pleasure  in  mystery,  inherent  in  Scott's  nature,  and 
£splayed  also  when  "Triermain"  and  "Harold"  were  published.      The  wish 
was»  that  both  of  these  poems  should  be  taken  for  the  work  of  his  friend  .Erskine. 
In  case  of  the  Novels,  however,  the  desire  to  escape  the  nuisance  of  commonplace 
praise  and  face-flattery  was  a  further  inducement    It  was  not  so  wise  a  motive  that 
co-operated  to  prompt  the  commercial  incognito.    It  might  have  been  expected  that 
be  would  have  been  led  to  avoid  this  by  natural  shrewdness,  and  "  the  thread 
of  the  attorney  in  him."     But  the  peculiarity  of  Scott  is  that  something  dream- 
fike  and  imaginative,  together  with  something  practical   and  prosaic,   unites  in 
an  the  more  important  phases  of  his  life ;  past  and  present,  romance  and  reality. 
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meet  in  him  at  once ;  he  is  in  the  world  and  not  in  it,  as  it  were,  at  the  same 
time;  he  is  almost  too  unselfconscious.  The  favourable  side  of  this  strangely 
balanced  nature  has  been  already  indicated ;  it  gave  us  in  his  Poems  and  Novels 
together  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  diversified  "spectacle  of  human  life" 
which  we  have  had  since  Shakespeare ;  it  gave  Scott  himself  many  years  of  pure 
and  peculiar  happiness.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  failure,  after  long-continued 
struggles,  of  his  material  prosperity,  and  (closely  connected  with  this)  the  narrow 
and  even  unjust  view  which  he  always  took,  or  rather,  took  always  in  public,  of 
literature  and  his  own  share  in  it  He  could  not  fully  work  out. his  ideal  of  life, 
however  we  interpret  it ;  his  career  has  many  curious  inconsistencies.  There  is 
nothing  which  Mr.  Lockhart  notes  more  pointedly  than  Scott's  aversion  from  what 
is  called  "  literature  as  a  profession."  He  endorses  with  approval,  as  Scott's  own 
view,  the  words  of  a  friend,  who  wrote  in  1799  to  encourage  him  in  perseverance 
at  the  bar,  "  I  rather  think  men  of  business  have  produced  as  good  poetry  in  their 
by-hours  as  the  professed  regulars : "  an  assertion  of  which  (it  need  hardly  be 
added)  the  writer  does  not  furnish  any  proof..  To  the  same  effect  it  is  added 
(181 5)  "that  Scott  never  considered  any  amount  of  literary  distinction  as  entitled 
to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with  mastery  in  the  higher  departments  of 
practical  life.  To  have  done  things  worthy  to  be  written,  was  in  his  eyes  a 
dignity  to  which  no  man  made  any  approach,  who  had  only  written  things  worthy 
to  be  read ; "  and  the  steam-engine,  safety-lamp,  and  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  are  presently  named  as  examples. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  biographer  has  here  truly  reported,  not  merely 
what  he  admired  Scott  for  thinking,  but  Scott's  own  conscious  idea  regarding 
his  life.  And  if  this  had  been  the  whole  truth,  there  can  equally  be  no  doubt  that 
we  should  never  have  had  a  **  Marmion  "  or  a  "  Bride  of  Lammcrmoor."  Indeed, 
except  as  the  opinion  of  so  distinguished  a  man  as  Scott,  it  would  hardly  deserve 
examination.  For  what  human  being  would  seriously  pretend  to  compare  with 
each  other  things  so  generically  different  as  a  battle,  a  scientific  invention,  and  a 
song?  In  what  balances  should  we  weigh  "Othello"  and  Trafalgar,  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  "  The  Advancement  of  Learning," — or  decide 
which  has  been  of  most  value  to  England  ?  How  is  the  one  less  a  "  deed  "  than 
the  other  ?■  Scott's  profound  modesty  as  to  his  own  genius  was  undoubtedly  one 
motive  in  his  estimate  of  literature ;  but  even  this  could  not  have  blinded  so  sensible 
a  man  to  its  untenability,  had  he  not  been  swayed  by  something  of  that  instinct  for 
living  an  old-world  life  in  the  present,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  his  character.  We 
have  here  one  of  his  practical  anachronisms.  He  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
Minstrel  of  the  "Lay"  at  Newark;  he  leans  to  the  time  when  hands  were 
more  honoured,  at  least  more  powerful,  than  brains ;  he  wavers  in  the  delicate 
compromise  which  was  to  have  united  the  spirit  of  Scott  of  Harden  and  Scott  of 
Abbotsford.     A  similar  sentiment  governs  his  aversion  from  "  literature  as  a  pro- 
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^  might  be  said  for  and  against  this  feeling ;  yet  it  is  hardly  more 
dth,  Southey,  or  Thackeray,  that  they  made  letters  their  profession, 
Scott.  Few  men  whose  work  can  be  properly  classed  as.  literature 
much  or  so  continubosly ;  none,  probably,  have  earned  more  by  their 
at  he  actually  was  as  a  man  of  business,  meanwhile,  is  recorded  in 
t  he  was  as  a  lawyer  has  been  described  by  himself.  *'  My  pro- 
'  (by  1800)  "came  to  stand  nearly  upon  the  footing  which  honest 
id  himself  on  having  estabhshed  with  Mistress  Ann  Page,  There  was 
etwten  us  at  the  beginnings  and  it  pleased  Heaven  to  decrease  it  on 
itanceJ*  In  fisict,  at  the  point  where  we  left  the  narrative,  Scott, 
<1  by  his  marriage,  was  about  to  obtain  the  Sheriff-deputeship  of 
ind  soon  after  (1806)  he  left  the  bar  for  a  Clerkship  of  Session; — 
)gether  gave  him  a  good  income,  and  had  the  additional  advantage 
except  a  certain  amount  of  attendance  and  of  rapid  and  accurate 
rere  almost  nominal.  The  criticism  to  which  these  pleasant  places 
xposed  Scott  from  those  who  did  not  share  in  his  political  devotion 
f  Dundas,  then  paramount  in  Scotland,  was  unfair ;  but  one  cannot 
entitled  to  more  than  the  praise  of  prudence  for  obtaining  ease  and 
ancient  and  easy  method  : 

Deus  n3bis  haec  otia  fecit ! 

before  the  salary  from  the  clerkship,  held  at  first  in  reversion,  fell 
if  Scott's  works  was  already  beginning,  both  directly  in  itself  and 
)iigh  his  partnership  with  the  Ballantynes,  to  surpass,  as  it  before 
to  comparative  insignificance,  any  sources  of  revenue, — except  those 

derived  from  the  **  profession  of  literature." 

»wever,  has  been  said  on  Scott^s  practical,  though  morally  blameless, 
in  this  section  of  his  career.     Important  as  the  matter  of  income 

years  to  his  healthy  enjo3rment  of  existence,  and  at  last  in  giving 
his  writing,  its  real  importance  lies  in  that  to  which  we  gladly  turn, 
» thus  enabled  to  live  the  life  for  which  he  had  been  planned  by 
»ot  what  is  most  desirable  for  man  contained  in  this,  when  **  Nature's 
ppens  to  be  such  as  she  marked  out  for  Scott?  There  are.several  types 
,  some  of  which  may  be  loftier  or  more  striking  than  his  ;  yet  we  do 
le  could  have  done  his  peculiar  work  otherwise.  One  of  the  masters 
;t  human  knowledge, — the  science  of  man's  nature, — defined  the 
life  as  •*  the  serene  exercise  of  thought "  (we  must  thus  paraphrase 

71uoria\t  **  in  a  state  of  independence,  and  leisure,  and  security  so 
nay  attain  it,  together  with  a  complete  measure  of  his  days ;  for 
iplete  can  enter  into  blessedness.  Such  a  life,"  he  however  adds, 
in  itself  above  the  height  of  humanity."     Perhaps  Wordsworth 
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approached  this  ideal  nearer  than  any  distinguished  man  of  Scott's  generation,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  features  in  which  Scott  fell  short ;  yet  on  the  whole,  if  the  esti- 
mate here  -taken  be  just,  he  also  was  not  far  from  the  lofty  standard  of  Aristotle. 

We  return  to  trace  Scott's  career ;  fortunate,  if  we  have  truly  and  distinctly 
traced  what  manner  of  man  he  was;  for  it  is  only  if  we  feel  this,  that  Mr.  Lock* 
hart's  detailed  narrative  of  hb  life,  the  interest  of  which  cannot  be  transferred  to 
an  abridgment,  gains  its  fullest  charm  and  significance.  Some  contemporary 
poets  now  became  friends  of  Scott ;  he  had  only  seen  Bums  as  a  boy,  and  it  is 
curious  that,  closely  as  their  lines  met  in  some  points.  Bums  has  left  no  sign  of  in- 
fluence on  Scott's  writings.  A  greater  effect  was  produced  by  his  intercourse  with 
Wordsworth,  whose  elevation  and  simplicity  of  mind  impressed  Scott  with  a 
sense  of  his  predominance,  not  the  less  striking  because  it  was  not  consciously 
avowed.  The  same  tacit  recognition  is  traceable  in  Byron ;  one  seems  also  to 
find  it  among  all  Wordsworth's  contemporaries  in  verse ;  they  know  that  he  is  the 
head  of  the  family.  "Differing  from  him  in  very  many  points  of  taste,"  writes  Scott 
in  1S20,  **  I  do  not  know  a  man  more  to  be  venerated  for  uprightness  of  heart  and 
loftiness  of  genius."  Wordsworth,  in  turn,  has  recorded  his  estimate  of  Scott's  power 
as  a  poet  in  some  memorable  verses,  his  feeling  for  the  man  in  an  early  letter : 
"  Your  sincere  friend,  for  such  I  will  call  myself,  though  slow  to  use  a  word  of  such 
solemn  meaning  to  any  one :"  (ii :  167.)— Scott  had  for  some  years  been  Sheriff  of 
Selkirkshire  ;  and  that  he  might  live  within  the  district  he  now  (1804)  moved  to 
Ashcstiel,  a  single  house  within  the  old  Ettrick  Forest,  upon  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
not  much  above  its  junction  with  Yarrow.  "  The  river  itself  is  separated  from  the 
high  bank  on  which  the  house  stands  only  by  a  narrow  meadow  of  the  richest  ver- 
dure. Opposite,  and  all  around,  are  the  green  hills.  The  valley  there  is  narrow, 
and  the  aspect  in  every  direction  is  that  of  perfect  pastoral  repose."  "  Not  equal 
in  picturesque  beauty  to  the  banks  of  Clyde," ^ys  Scott  himself,  "but  so  seques- 
tered, so  simple,  and  so  solitary,  that  it  seems  just  to  have  beauty  enough  to  delight 
its  inhabitants."  And  again,  as  a  crowning  recommendation,  he  describes  Ashcs- 
tiel to  his  friend  the  distinguished  antiquary,  Mr.  G.  Ellis :  "  In  the  very  centre  of 
the  ancient  Reged,"  otherwise  known  as  the  Scoto-British  realm  of  Strathclyde. 
These  passages  are  extracted,  because  the  general  descriptions  apply  also  to  the 
scenery  of  Abbotsford,  except  that  the  landscape  is  there  wider,  and  more  bare, 
and  because  they  indicate  one  dominant  motive  in  Scott's  mind.  The  presence  of 
ancient  national  associations  was  precisely  the  point  which  determined  his  choice 
of  property :  the  gniius  loci  which,  with  an  overpowering  influence,  bound  him  all 
his  life  to  the  Border,  and  led  him  there  from  Italy  to  die. 

By  this  time,  through  study,  the  collection  of  traditions,  experience  of  men  high 
or  low  in  rank,  solitary  thought  and  imaginative  vision,  almost  all  the  materials  on 
which  Scott  was  to  work  were  ready.  When  the  first  fruits  of  this  long  preparation 
appeared  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  (1805),  its  success  was  not  less  surprising 
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•  b  the  author  than  to  the  pablic.  Begun  as  a  ballad  on  a  lai^ge  scale  to  please 
Lady  Dalkeith,  gradually  moulded  into  a  metrical  romance,  or  "Waverley  Novel" 
.  m  verse,  and  interspened  with  those  allusive  transitional  pieces  which  no  other 
-  Englisb  poet  has  managed  so  gracefully,  binding  past  and  present  together  in  one, 
Soott  had  here  unconadonsly  put  his  ideal  of  life  into  form,  and  fairly  "found  him- 
Klf**  "  Manmon,"  the  most  powerful  of  the  poems,  followed  in  1808;  M'hen  also 
Soon  published  an  elaborate  edition  of  Dryden.  Some  similar  work  in  the  way  of 
I  ddlfnl  editing  or  compiling  he  almost  always  had  on  hand ;  he  did  as  much  thus 
far  students  as  if  he  had  not,  at  the  same  time,  been  the  Scott  who,  in  Words- 
vnth's  phrase,  was  "  the  whole  world*s  darling."  "  Labour,"  he  said  himself,  "  is 
shnlntely  the  charter  by  which  we  hold  existence."  Great  regularity,  with  perfect 
crier  and  neatness  in  the  arrangements  of  his  library,  assisted  him  in  accom- 
pTshing  so  mnch.  Rising  at  six,  he  "  broke  the  neck  of  the  day*s  woik  "  before 
hak£ut :  soon  afler  noon,  he  was  on  his  horse ;  outdoor  employment  and  conver- 
■don  completed  the  day ;  but  though  study  was  not  resumed,  the  eye  and  the 
■iod  of  such  a  man  were  never  idle.  He  knew  when  he  had  finished  his  work  ; 
;  ptt  his  best  into  it,  and  had  done:  was  in  good-humour  with  all  his  tasks,  and 
:  tknght  little  of  them  when  finished.  So  curiously  had  the  "  determined  indo- 
kaoe  **  of  his  nature  been  conquered  by  the  imperious  force  of  creative  imagination ! 
Daring  the  next  year  or  two  we  find  him  planning  the  "  Quarterly  Review ;"  active 
it  encouraging  Mr.  H.  Siddons  and  a  younger  theatrical  friend,  Mr.  D.  Terry,  on  the 
Age ;  active  also  in  his  interest  in  the  war  against  Napoleon,  and  (less  felicitously) 
engaged  in  local  politics;  then,  publishing  the  '^Lady  of  the  Ijike."  "Don 
ioderick,"  unsucc^sfal  in  its  attempt  to  blend  the  past  history  of  Spain  with  the 
iBtcrests  of  the  Peninsular  War,  followed  (181 1) ;  "Triermain,"  and  "Rokeby," 
6e  scene  of  which  is  Iain  within  the  lands  of  the  most  valued  friend  of  Scott's 
Biddle  life,  Mr.  Morritt,  in  1813  :  the  "Lord  of  the  Isles"  (1815)  and  "Harold" 
(iSt;)  complete  the  list  of  Poems. 

Some  general  remarks  on  Scott^s  style  as  a  writer  have  been  reserved  for  the  notice 
of  his  Novels.  These  have  naturally  overshadowed  his  fame  as  a  poet ;  they  are 
Borc  singularly  and  strikingly  original — more  unique  in  literature ;  and  the  form  of 
the  prose  story,  admitting  readily  of  narrative  details,  and  allowing  the  author  to 
esplain  remote  allusions  as  he  advances,  was  more  capable  of  giving  free  play  for 
Scott*s  tastes  and  materials,  than  poetry,  however  irregular  in  its  stmcture.  Hence 
he  did  not  make  himself  quite  so  much  at  home  in  his  Poems.  Perhaps  tlicy  depend 
I  little  too  much  on  archaeology;  the  ancient  manners,  dresses,  and  customs  painted 
occasionally  compete  in  interest  with  the  delineation  of  human  character ;  those 
marvellous  scenes  from  common  life  which  are  true  in  all  ages,  or  those  sketches 
of  contemporary  manners,  which  Scott  has  employed  with  such  skill  and 
power  to  counterpoise  the  antiquarian  element  in  the  Novels,  could  hardly  find  a  Ji 
pUoe  in  vetse     He  has  indeed  ^ivcn  us  something  of  this  kind  in  the  beautiful  f 
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Introductions  to  the  "  Lay"  and  "  Marmion,"  and,  less  successfully,  though  evdi 
here  with  much  grace,  in  "  Triermain ; "  but  they  are  not  wrought  up  into  a 
whole;  they  do  not  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  poem.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  metrical  descriptions  of  scenery,  if  not  more  picturesque  and  vivid  than 
those  of  the  romances,  tell  more  forcibly;  they  also  relieve  the  narrative,  by 
allowing  the  writer's  own  thoughts  and  interests  to  touch  our  hearts :  an  expedient 
used  by  Scott  with  singular  skill  The  "  Edinburgh  "  of  "  Marmion  "  is  a  splendid 
example ;  but  others  are  scattered  through  the  less  familiarly  known  poems,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  in  this  edition  find  a  fresh  circle  of  readers,  who  are  little  likely  to 
regret  the  study. 

Scott's  incompleteness  of  style,  which  is  more  injurious  to  poetry  than  to  prose, 
his  "careless  glance  and  reckless  rhyme,"  have  been  alleged  by  a  great  writer  of 
our  time  as  one  reason  why  he  is  now  less  popular  as  a  poet  than  he  was  in  his  own 
day,  when  from  two  to  three  thousand  copies  of  his  metrical  romances  were  yearly 
sold.  Beside  these  faults,  which  are  vbible  almost  everywhere,  the  charge  that  he 
wants  depth  and  penetrative  insight,  has  been  often  brought  He  does  not  "wrestle 
with  the  mystery  of  existence,"  it  is  said  ;  he  does  not  try  to  solve  the  problems  of 
human  life.  Scott,  could  he  have  foreseen  this  criticism,  would  probably  not  have  been 
very  careful  to  answer  it.  He  might  have  allowed  its  correctness,  and  said  that  one 
man  might  have  this  work  to  do,  but  his  was  another.  High  and  enduring  pleasure, 
however  conveyed,  is  the  end  of  poetry.  "  Othello  "  gives  this  by  its  profound  dis- 
play of  tragic  passion.  "  Paradise  Lost "  gives  it  by  its  religious  sublimity  :  "  Childe 
Harold"  by  its  meditative  picturesqueness :  the  "  Lay"  by  its  brilliant  delineation  of 
ancient  life  and  manners.  These  are  but  scanty  samples  of  the  vast  range  of  poetry. 
In  that  house  are  many  mansions.  All  poets  may  be  seers  and  teachers ;  but  some 
teach  directly,  others  by  a  less  ostensible  and  larger  process.  Scott  never  lays  bare 
the  workings  of  his  mind,  like  Goethe  or  Shelley ;  he  does  not  draw  out  the  moral 
of  the  landscape,  like  Wordsworth ;  rather,  after  the  fashion  of  Homer  and  the 
writers  of  the  ages  before  criticism,  he  presents  a  scene,  and  leaves  it  to  work  its 
own  effect  on  the  reader.  His  most  perfect  and  lovely  poems,  the  short  songs  which 
occur  scattered  through  the  metrical  or  the  prose  narratives,  are  excellent  instances. 
He  is  the  most  unselfconscious  of  our  modem  poets ;  perhaps,  of  all  our  poets ;  the 
difference  in  this  respect  between  him  and  his  friends  Byron  and  Wordsworth  is  like 
a  difference  of  centuries.  If  they  give  us  the  inner  spirit  of  modem  life,  or  of  nature, 
enter  into  our  perplexities,  or  probe  our  deeper  passions,  Scott  has  a  dramatic 
faculty  not  less  delightful  and  precious.  He  hence  attained  eminent  success  in  one 
of  the  rarest  and  most  difficult  aims  of  Poetry, — sustained  vigour,  cleamess,  and 
interest  in  narration.  If  we  reckon  up  the  poets  of  the  world,  we  may  be  surprised 
to  find  how  very  few  (dramatists  not  included)  have  accomplished  this,  and  may 
be  hence  led  to  estimate  Scott's  rank  in  his  art  more  justly.  One  looks  through 
the  English  poetry  of  the  first  half  of  the  century  in  vain,  unless  it  be  here  and 
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6ere  indicated  in  Keats,  for  such  a  power  of  vividly  throwing  himself  into  others 
as  that  of  Scott.  His  contemporaries,  Crabbe  excepted,  paint  emotions.  He 
paints  men  when  strongly  moved.  They  draw  the  moral ;  but  he  can  invent  the 
iible.  It  would  be  rash  to  try  to  strike  a  balance  between  men,  each  so  great  in 
his  own  way ;  the  picture  of  one  could  not  be  painted  with  the  other's  palette ; 
all  are  first-rate  in  their  kind ;  and  every  reader  can  choose  the  style  which  gives 
him  the  highest,  healthiest,  and  most  lasting  pleasure. 

It  is,  however,  only  by  considering  Scott  in  relation  to  his  own  age  and  the 
drcumstanoes  in  which  he  formed  himself,  that  we  can  reach  a  full  estimate  of  him 
as  a  poet     This  mode  of  viewing  a  man,  it  is  true,  has  been  sometimes  pressed 
too  far.     Genius,  in  one  sense  the  child  of  its  century,  in  another  is  its  father. 
Circnmstances  explain  much :  but  they  do  not  account  for  it.    The  individuality  of 
the  poet  will  always  be  the  central  point  in  him ;  there  is  an  element  in  the  soul 
icsohible  to  the  most  scientific  analysis  of  a  man's  surroundings.     But  much  light  is 
mdoubtedly  gained  by  examining  them.    Scott  received  early,  as  we  have  seen,  his 
direction  in  literature.     Coming  at  the  close  of  an  age  of  criticism,  he  inaugurated 
to  age  of  revival  and  of  creation.    It  has  been  already  noticed  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  reaction  in  this.     Love  of  the  ballads  of  Scotland,  of  mediaeval  legends, 
of  German  romantic  poetry,  had  unconsciously  impressed  his  style  upon  him  before 
iSoa     Already  his  i>assion  was  to  describe  wild  and  adventurous  characters,  to 
ddineate  the  natural  landscape,  to  seek  the  persons  of  his  drama  in  feudal  times 
or  in  the  common  life  around  him.     The  weighty  satire  of  Dryden  or  Johnson, 
ihe  cultivated  world  of  Pope,  the  classical  finish  of  Gray,  although  admired  for 
(heir  own  merits,  had  no  share  in  his  heart  of  hearts.    The  friend  of  Dr.  Blacklock, 
the  child  of  the  Edinburgh  of  Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  he  was  a  ''bom  romantic '' 
without  knowing  it.      Beyond  any  one  he  is  the  discoverer  or  creator  of  the 
"modem  style."     How  much  is  implied  in  this !  ...  It  is  true  that  by  1805 
two  other  great  leaders  had  already  begun  their  career.     Coleridge's  fragment 
of  "Chrisubel**   was   kno¥m   to   Scott,    and   influenced   him   in   the    "Lay." 
Wordsworth  bad  published  some  of  the   most   charming  of  his   lyrics.      But 
these  men  had  as  yet  produced  little  effect,  and  the  new  faith  nowhere  found    | 
fewer  believers  tAan  in   Edinburgh  ;   where,   partly  through  the  reluctance   of  j 
dke  ordinary  mind  to  accept  originality,  in  part  through  the  intense  conser\'atism    I 
of  literature,  poets  who  now  rank  among  the  glories  of  England  were  treated    ' 
as  heretics  with  idle  condemnation.     It  was  some  time  before  Scott  could  raise   1 
himself  above  this  atmosphere,  and  say  of  the  leading  critic  of  the  time,  "  Our 
▼ery  ideas  of  what  is  poetry  differ  so  widely,  that  we  rarely  talk  upon  these   I 
sabjects.     There  is  something  in  Mr.  Jeffrey's  mode  of  reasoning  that  leads  me 
greatly  to  doubt  whether  he  really  has  any  feeling  of  poetical  genius."     Few   ' 
people  are  now  likely  to  dispute  this  estimate ;  and  no  one  did  more  to  discredit   1 
the  narrow  criticism  prevalent  sixty  years  since  than  Scott.     If  Lord  MacauladV 
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opinion  be  correct,  that  Byron's  poetry  served  to  introduce  and  to  popularize 
Wordsworth's,  Scott's  even  more  decidedly  cleared  the  way  for  "  Childe  Harold  " 
and  the  **  Giaour."  Indeed,  much  in  Byron  is  modeUed  upon  the  older  poet, 
to  whom  he  always  looked  up  with  a  respectful  affection  which  makes  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  in  his  own  chequered  story.  *'0f  all  men  Scott  b  the  most  open, 
the  most  honourable,  the  most  amiable. " 

With  the  proceeds  of  **  Rokeby  "  Scott  made  himself  master  of  a  cottage  then 
called  Clarty  Hole,  but  soon  characteristically  renamed  Abbotsford,  close  to  the 
Tweed,  about  midway  between  Melrose,  Ashestiel,  and  Selkirk.  *  Bare  and 
essentially  unimproveable  is  most  of  the  land  hereabout :  Scott  did  something 
for  it  by  planting, — the  favourite  outdoor  emplojrment  of  his  middle  life  ;  yet  to 
an  English  eye  the  trees  have  a  poor,  sad,  nay  (what  from  his  work  one  did  not 
expect),  even  a  formal  and  unpicturesque,  air ;  the  wider  views  over  the  Border 
are  rather  desolate  than  impressive  ;  there  is  neither  the  sweet  "  pastoral  melan- 
choly "  of  Yarrow,  nor  the  verdure  and  richness  of  Melrose.  But  to  the  inner  eye 
of  the  poet  this  region  displayed  scenes  more  lovely  than  Sorrento,  more  romantic 
than  Monte  Rosa.  There  was  the  Roman  way  to  the  ford  by  the  house,  the 
**  Catrail "  which  had  bounded 

Regcd  wide 
And  fair  Strath-Clyde; 

the  glen  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  famous  in  fairy  tradition ;  the  haunted  ruins  of 
Boldside;  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Melrose,  the  last  great  clan-fight  of  the 
Borders ; — Melrose  visible  eastward,  the  Eildon  Hills  cleft  into  their  picturesque 
serration  by  Michael  Scott,  south  ;  Tweed  flowing  below  the  house  and  audible  in 
it  with  its  silver  ripple  ....  Some  ambition  to  found  a  line  of  "  Scotts  of  Abbots- 
ford,"  fated  not  to  be  fulfilled ;  even  some  fancy  less  worthy  of  a  great  mind,  to 
be  himself  a  lord  of  acres,  may  have  influenced  him  when  he  laid  out  so  much 
money  and  energy  on  the  lands  of  Abbotsford,  and  on  the  endless  antiquarian 
details  of  tlie  house  which  he  built  there.  Yet  many  phrases  in  his  writings,  and, 
far  more,  what  we  know  of  Scott's  nature  through  life,  afford  convincing  proofs 
that  the  possessions  he  really  and  veritably  sought  for  were  these  memories  of  the 
past :  these  relics  of  that  ancient  Scotland  for  which  he  felt,  **  like  a  lover  or  a 
child,"  with  a  rare  and  noble  passion.  Abbotsford,  with  its  Gothic  architecture, — 
tasteful  and  poetically-imagined,  if,  to  our  more  trained  eyes,  imperfect  in  many 
particulars — its  armour  and  stained  glass  and  carved  oak,  its  library  of  precious 
mediaeval  lore,  poetry  and  history,  its  museum  of  little  things  consecrated  by  great 
remembrances,  to  Scott  was  a  place  where  actual  life  was  beautified  by  the  ideal 
of  his  imagination,  a  Waverley  romance  realized  in  stone,  a  castle  of  hb  waking 
dreams, — and  held,  also,  as  it  proved,  like  those  he  sung  of,  rather  by  some 
fanciful  and  fairy  tenure  than  by  matter-of-fact  possession.  The  gray  mass  of 
Abbotsford,  with  its  sombre  plantations,  is  not  more  enriched  and  glorified  in 
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t's  lovely  drawing,  than  the  lordship  of  these  barren  acres  was  to  Scott  by 
tdominating  poet  within  him. 

1S14  Scott  was  one  of  a  cheerful  company  who  coasted  round  Scotland  in 
It  engaged  upon  lighthouse  business,  touching  at  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys, 
m  Isles,  and  north  of  Ireland.  A  pleasant  journal  records  the  incidents 
i  trip,  saddened  at  the  close  by  the  death  of  a  dear  friend,  the  Duchess  of 
uch.  It  is  a  curious  point  of  likeness  between  Scott  and  Goethe  that, 
xing  poets  eminently  interested  in  seeing  men,  and  cities,  and  wild 
,  and  both  also  personally  independent,  yet  the  journeys  of  both  were 
jibly  limited.  Goethe  never  saw  London,  Paris,  or  Vienna.  Except 
f  trip  in  1810^  Scott  made  but  this  one  visit  to  the  North  and  West  of 
id,  and  hardly  knew  more  of  England  than  lay  between  Berwick  and 
D.  The  world  must  have  lost  much  by  thb ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
rere  guided  by  a  true  instinct,  and  feared  lest  the  amount  and  vividness  of 
pressions  which  would  have  poured  in  upon  them  might  be  overpowering 
free  exercise  of  their  genius. 

ti  an  exultation  natural  to  him,  Scott  now  witnessed  the  first  fall  of  Napoleon. 
o  completed  his  valuable  edition  of  Swifl's  works.  But  the  year  is  most 
:able  to  his  biographer  through  that  event  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
poch  in  Scott's  life, — the  publication  of  "  Waverley." 


Ill 


ing  the  period  here  closed,  powerful  rivals  in  poetry  had  risen  to  divide 
[>pularity  of  ScotL  Byron  had  carried  the  manner  of  his  tales  into 
passionate  scenes  of  life.  Crabbe  had  enlarged  that  gallery  of  human 
ter  which,  if  wanting  in  beauty,  in  originality  and  number  stands  alone 
pt  the  poems  of  the  time.  The  allegiance  of  those  lovers  of  the  inmost 
of  poetry  who  give  the  law  to  the  next  generation  had  been  secured  by 
sworth.  The  brilliant  dawn  of  Shelley  was  breaking  on  a  yet  unconscious 
Our  modem  school  had  passed  the  circle  within  which  Scott  had  once 
the  chief  magician.  He  felt  this  ;  and,  never  strictly  a  believer  in  his  own 
s,  had  already  set  himself  to  put  into  the  prose  form  which  suited  it  best 
jf  the  vast  material  which  he  had  gathered  ;  beginning  with  the  last  greatly 
tic  event  in  Scottish  history.  "  Waverley,"  commenced  in  1805  (whence 
X)nd  title  "Sixty  Years  Since"),  taken  up  in  1810,  was  completed  now,  and 
bed  in  July  1814.  The  last  two  volumes  were  written  within  three  weeks  of 
tmmer  of  excitement,  a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Lockhart  tells  a  very  striking  anec- 
iv:  172,3).  From  motives  already  touched  on,  Scott  carefully  concealed 
thorship ;  and  although  long  before  his  name  was  announced  (1827)  little 
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doubt  remained  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  men,  thb  first  novel  wanted  the  impulse 
of  his  already  acquired  fame :  yet  the  blow  went  home,  the  success  was  immediate, 
and  the  writer  had  once  more  "found  himself"  in  literature. 

A  few  more  dates  will  mark,  in  a  general  way,  the  course  of  the  writer's  genius 
in  this  field.  "Guy  Mannering"  appeared  in  1815  ;  "  The  Antiquaiy"  and  "Old 
Mortality"  next  year;  "The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  1818;  "Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor"  and  "Ivanhoe,"  1819;  "KenUworth"  and  "The  Pirate,"  1821;  "St. 
Ronan*s  Well,"  1823 ;  the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  1828.  These  may  be  considered 
the  typical  works  of  the  series  ;  though  there  is  hardly  one  which  does  not  display 
the  wonderful  versatility  of  their  author.  Take  even  the  feeblest  of  the  "  Waverley 
'Novels,"  when  shall  we  see  the  like  again,  in  this  style  of  romance  ? — Goethe  was 
accustomed  to  speak  of  Scott  as  the  "greatest  writer  of  his  time,"  as  unique  and  un- 
equalled. When  asked  to  put  his  views  on  paper,  he  replied  with  the  remark  which 
he  made  also  upon  Shakespeare,  Scott's  art  was  so  high,  that  it  was  hard  to  attempt 
giving  a  formal  opinion  on  it  But  a  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  relation  borne 
by  the  Novels  to  the  author's  character.  Putting  aside  those  written  in  depressed 
spirits  and  failing  health,  the  inequality  of  merit  in  the  remainder  appears  almost 
exactly  proportioned,  not  to  their  date,  but  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  founded 
on  Scottish  life  during  the  century  preceding  1 771.  In  this  leading  characteristic 
they  are  the  absolute  reproduction  of  the  writer's  own  habitual  thoughts  and  interests. 
Once  more,  we  find  in  them  a  practical  compromise  between  past  and  present. 
We  have  had  no  writer  whose  own  country  was  more  completely  his  inspiration.  But 
he  is  inspired  by  the  **ain  countree"  he  had  seen,  or  heard  of  fi"om  those  who  were 
old  daring  his  youth.  As  he  recedes  from  Scotland  and  from  "  sixty  years  since," 
his  strength  progressively  declines.  What  we  see  as  the  series  advances,  are  not  so 
much  signs  that  he  had  exhausted  himself^  as  symptoms  that  he  had  exhausted  the 
great  situations  of  the  century  before  his  own  birth;  and  **St  Ronan's  Well" 
remains  the  solitary  proof  that,  had  events  encouraged  Scott  to  throw  himself 
frankly  into  contemporary  life,  he  might  (in  the  writer's  judgment)  have  been  first 
of  the  English  novelists  here,  as  he  indisputably  is  in  the  romance  of  the  past 

It  has  been  observed  that  one  of  the  curious  contrasts  which  make  up  that  com- 
plex creature,  Walter  Scott,  is  the  strong  attraction  which  drew  him,  as  a  Low- 
lander  the  bom  natural  antagonist  of  the  Gael,  to  the  Highland  people.  Looking 
back  on  the  Celtic  clans  as  we  happily  may,  as  a  thing  of  the  far  past,  softened  by 
distance,  coloured  by  the  finest  tints  of  poetry,  and  with  that  background  of  noble 
scenery  which  has  afforded  to  many  of  ns  such  pure  and  lofty  pleasure,  we  can- 
not conceive  without  a  painful  effort  that  within  a  few  years  of  Scott's  own  birth 
the  Highlander  had  been  to  the  Lowlander  much  what  the  Hindoo, — the  Afghan 
or  Mahratta  at  least, — ^is  at  present  to  the  Englishman.  All  that  we  admire  in  the 
Gael  had  been  to  the  Scot  proper  the  source  of  contempt  and  of  repugnance.  Such 
a  feeling  is  one  of  the  worst  instincts  of  human  nature ;  it  is  an  unmistakeable  part  of 
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al  within  us;  mcxre  than  any  other  canse,  the  hatred  of  race  to  race  has 
progress  of  mazh  There  is  also  no  feeling  which  is  more  persistent 
But  it  has  been  entirely  conquered  in  case  of  the  Saxon  and  the  GaeL 
t  and  salutary  change  in  national  opinion  is  directly  due  to  Scott 
the  kind  might  possibly  have  come  with  time ;  but  he,  in  fact,  was 
le  lot  was  to  accomplish  it  This  may  be  regarded,  on  the  wholes 
;  achierement  He  united  the  sympathies  of  twq  hostile  races  by  the 
:  genius.  He  healed  the  bitterness  of  centuries.  Scott  did  much  in 
poetry  should,  the  common  life  of  his  contemporaries.  He  equally 
endering  the  past  history,  and  the  history  of  other  countries  in  which 
layed  a  ccmspicnous  part,  real  to  us.  But  it  is  hardly  a  figure  of 
,  that  he  created  the  Celtic  Highlands  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  dvi- 

lot  first-rate  power,  it  may  b6  asked  where  we  are  to  find  it  The 
rit  and  jnctnresqueness  of  Scotf  s  poems  and  novels  carry  us  along 
rapidly,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  weaknesses  and  inequalities  of 
so  borne  upon  the  surfisuie,  that  we  do  not  always  feel  how  unique 
iterature.  Scott  is  often  inaccurate  in  historical  painting,  and  puts 
ig  into  the  past  He  was  not  called  upon,  as  we  have  noticed,  to 
ital  struggles,  but  the  element  of  original  thought  is  deficient  in  his 
Scott's,"  says  an  able  critic,  "is  a  healthy  and  genial  world  of 
,  it  wants  the  charm  of  delicate  exactitude  ;  we  miss  the  consecrating 
aiional  Review,  April,  1858).  He  is  altogether  inferior  to  Miss 
(cribing  the  finer  elements  of  the  womanly  nature ;  we  rarely  know 
line  feeb;  the  author  paints  love  powerfully  in  its  effects  and  its 
fluence ;  he  does  not  lead  us  to  "the inmost  enchanted  fountain  ^  of 
1  creating  types  of  actual  human  life  Scott  is  perhaps  surpassed  by 
iocs  not  analjTse  character,  or  delineate  it  in  its  depths,  but  exhibits 
r  by  speech  and  action  ;  he  is  " extensive"  rather  than  "intensive  ;" 
Chaucer  in  him  than  of  Goethe ;  yet,  if  we  look  at  the  variety 
>f  his  gallery,  at  his  command  over  pathos  and  terror,  the  laughter 
;,  at  the  many  large  interests  beside  those  of  romance  which  he 
,  at  the  way  in  which  he  paints  the  whole  life  of  men,  not  their 
nssions  alone,  at  his  unfailing  wholesomeness  and  freshness,  like 
air  and  great  elementary  forces  of  Nature,  it  may  be  pronounced 
e  which, — without  trying  to  measure  the  space  which  separates  these 
Scott  second  in  our  creative  or  imaginative  literature  to  Shake- 
is  great  in  the  Waverley  Novels," said  Goethe  in  183 1,  "material, 
ers,  execution."  Astronomers  tell  us  that  there  are  no  fixed  points 
IS,  and  that  earth  and  sun  momentarily  shift  their  bearings.  An 
>bioement  may  be  preparing  for  the  loftiest  glories  of  the  human 
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intellect ;  Homer  may  become  dim,  and  Shakespeare  too  distant  Perhaps  the 
same  fate  is  destined  for  Scott  But  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  fhis,  or 
try  to  predict  the  time  when  men  will  no  longer  be  impressed  by  tl^e  vWidness  of 
"  Waverley,"  or  the  pathos  of  "  Lammermoor." 

The  leading  idea  of  this  sketch  of  Scott's  character  is,  that,  under  the  disgube  of 
worldly  sense  and  shrewdness,  the  poetical  nature  predominated  in  his  life.  In 
regard  to  his  conduct  and  career,  this  point  has  perhaps  been  sufficiently  illusfiated. 
Looking  at  him  now  as  an  imaginative  writer ;  from  many  causes,  amongst  which 
modesty  and  pride  played  an  equal  part,  he  has  told  us  little  of  his  own  mind. 
Compared  with  Byron's  (see  the  correspondence  between  them, — iii :  394),  Scott's 
letters  are  superficial;  imtil  misfortune  unveiled  him  to  himself,  there  are  no 
"  Confessions "  in  his  journal.  Then  we  find,  what  discerning  friends  had  long 
noticed,  that  the  strong  man  had  carried  with  him  through  life  the  sensitiveness  of 
his  childhood.  One,  to  whose  papers  in  Frasei^s  Magazine  (1835-6)  this  sketch  is 
indebted  for  some  observations  not  found  elsewhere,  remarks  that  Scott  was  often 
subject  to  fits  of  abstraction,  when  he  would  be  so  completely  absorbed  in  thick- 
coming  fancies,  that  he  became  tmconscious  where  he  was,  or  what  he  was  writing. 
Scott's  stem  repression  and  strong  wish  to  do  before  the  world  only  what  the  world 
does,  render  these  points  at  once  more  hard  to  trace,  and  more  significant.  The 
emotion  of  such  a  character  is  deep  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  which  it  meets  from 
the  other  elements.  The  fervour  which  melted  Scott  would  have  consumed  a  less 
powerful  nature.  When  among  scenes  of  wild  Nature  he  was  so  rapt  and  excited 
that  his  friends  felt  it  the  wisest  and  kindest  thing  "  to  leave  him  to  himself'* 
(iv :  181).  This  was  in  the  height  of  his  vigour  and  assumed  stoicism.  Later  on,  but 
some  time  before  decline  had  seized  him,  he  writes,  "  The  beauty  of  the  evening,  the 
sighing  of  the  sunmier  breeze,  bring  the  tears  into  my  eyes  not  unpleasantly : "  or 
again,  "  I  spent  the  day  wandering  from  place  to  place  in  the  woods,  idly  stirred  by 
the  succession  of  a  thousand  vague  thoughts  and  fears,  the  gay  strangely  mingled 
with  those  of  dismal  melancholy ;  tears  which  seemed  ready  to  flow  unbidden ; 
smiles  which  approached  to  those  of  insanity."  And  then  he  adds,  "I  scribbled 
some  verses,  or  rather,  composed  them  in  my  memory."  If  the  one  eminent  English 
critic  who  has  expressed  a  formal  judgment  upon  Scott  as  a  writer,  had  not  insisted 
chiefly  upon  the  rapidity  of  his  writings,  treating  them  as  superficial  and  transient 
in  interest,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  point ;  it  really  is 
no  more  than  that  imagination  is  never  displayed  but  by  a  man  of  imaginative 
mind ;  that  poetry  can  be  written  only  by  a  poet  But  even  the  charge  of  over- 
haste  appears  to  be  pressed  by  Mr.  Carlyle  too  far.  Scott's  idea  of  poetical  style,  it 
must  be  allowed,  errs  upon  the  side  of  spontaneous  impulse ;  he  would  rather  be  un* 
finished  than  overfinished,  preferred  vigour  to  refinement,  and  aimed  at  the  qualities 
he  admired  in  Dryden,  '^  perpetual  animation  and  elasticity  of  thought ; "  did  not 
make  the  most  of  his  admirable  materials ;  atoned  for  the  random  and  the  reckless 
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esqticD^s  and  movemenL  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  atoned  for  in  perfect 
' ixMSOfnpletcneis  cannot  enter  into  it;'*  the  riml  forces,  as  in  Nature, 
»cb  otiier.  In  a  word,  Scott**^  was  the  Gothic  mmd  throughoat^  not  the 
be  wanU  that  indefinable  air  of  distinct jon  which  even  the  leaser  ancient 
timre  ;    no   writer  of  such  power  has  furnished  fewer  quotations ;    "  he 

firat  sufficient  woida  which  came  uppennost ; "  he  does  not  bring  his 
ci^nsa]siika.te  ejcprcssion,  such  as  incorporates  itself  within  the  memory; 
>jul  the  phrasCi  matter  and  spirit,  rarely  seem  to  form  one  indivisiible 
It  is  in  this  quarter  that  he  is  perhaps  moi^t  in  danger  from  the  hand  of 
To  siy  that  such  was  Scott's  nature,  and  that  he  did  best  to  follow  it, 
in  his  g^hii  or  in  his  life,  would  be  to  assume  that  he  was  in* 
of  the  peculiar  attribute  of  genius,   its  capacity  for  improvement     Yet 

not  cojidude  that  his  writing  cost  him  tittle ;  it  should  be  remembered 
Aidly  touched  original  work  till  he  was  of  nmture  age,  and  had  collected 
Es  ;  he  IS  like  the  musician  who  pla,ys  the  most  difficult  piece  at  sight,  a& 
rd  and  the  result  of  years  of  practice-  **  What  inJinite  diligence  m  the 
Try  studies;  what  truth  of  detail  in  the  execution,"  said  Goethe.  The 
ith  which  Scott  actually  composed,  in  fact^  consumed  him  ;  the  fire  of 
licitroyv^  the  conductor.  When  we  read  that  "  Guy  Mannering  "  was 
ed  within  six  weeks,   we  may  say,  ^*  These   things  were  his  paralysis. '' 

came  to  Scott  "in  his  deep.**  **I  will  avoid,"  he  says,  in  one  of  the 
CTS  where  be  speaks  out,  "  any  occupation  so  laborious  and  agitating,  as 
Bttst  he  to  be  worth  anything'*  (vi  ;  400). 

me  of  all  Scott*s  writings  which  has  the  highest  qualities  of  pathos  and  of 
the  oDe  whicht  on  the  whole,  may  lie  called  his  greatest  and  most  poetical, 
the  desuest  example  of  wjiat  this*  essay  aims  most  at  proving^  the  dominant 
f  of  the  imaginative  element  in  Scott*  He  dictated  the  **  Bride  of  I^mmer- 
while  recovering  from  very  severe  illnesA  (1819) ;  but  on  regaining  health, 

it  was  first  put  into  his  hands  in  a  complete  form,  he  did  not  recollect  one 
Eiddeiitf  character,  or  conversation  it  contained/'  Of  all  that  we  know  about 
his  incident  is  the  most  remarkable,  especially  if  we  recall  the  conspicuous 
if  hif  temperament ;  tt  casts  the  deepest  light  upon  his  natvire ;  it  shon-s 
rhen  he  wrote  most  powerfnlly,  he  was  so  inspired  and  pen  el  rated  by 
^l  tl.jLL  It,  HowtiJ  from  him  as  if  by  a  kind  of  rapture  or  possession ;  it 
erne  ready  to  say  that,  when  least  himself,  he  was  most  himself. 
nanr  oftpes  mt^rht  be  o^ven  to  the  criticism  of  Scott  as  a  writer.     It  is  time 
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attack  upon  him  in  the  "  English  Bards  "  had  been  long  forgotten ;  forgiveness  it 
had  never  needed  from  the  exquisite  sweetness  of  Scott's  temper,  who  had  laughed, 
praised  the  writer's  power,  and  added  only,  "  spleen  and  gall  are  disastrous  materials 
to  work  with  for  any  length  of  time. "  These  two  great  men  now  met,  each  with  equal 
esteem  for  the  gifts  of  the  other ;  and  Scott  sought  Byron's  friendship  with  that  alacrity 
of  warm  admiration  for  force  of  mind  and  character  which  marks  him  through 
life,  and  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  geliius.  Soon  after  came  the  final  "  Hundred 
Days  "  of  Napoleon ;  Scott  was  among  the  first  to  visit  the  scenes  of  the  campaign, 
and  he  found  at  Paris, — then  a  city  representative  of  everything  except  France, — 
a  renewal  of  his  English  popularity  from  the  polidcians  and  soldiers  of  the  "  allied 
armies."  Some  animated  letters,  and  an  Ode  on  Waterloo  (not  equal  to  the 
occasion),  were  the  fruit  of  this  journey.  Now  followed  several  years  of  a  splen- 
did, and,  on  the  whole,  a  singularly  well-enjoyed  prosperity.  "What  series,"  sajrs 
Mr.  Carlyle,  "followed  out  of  WaverUy,  and  how  and  with  what  result,  is  known  to 
all  men ;  was  witnessed  and  watched  with  a  kind  of  rapt  astonishment  by  alL 
Walter  Scott  became  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet,  of  Abbotsford  (1820);  on  whom 
Fortune  seemed  to  pour  her  whole  cornucopia  of  wealth,  honour,  and  worldly 
good ;  the  favourite  of  Princes  and  of  Peasants,  and  all  intermediate  men."  That 
there  was  another  and  a  more  poetical  side  to  the  "wealth  and  worldly  good"  in 
Scott's  mind  has  been  already  noticed  ;  Abbotsford,  with  its  relics  and  historical 
territory ;  its  visitors  from  all  lands,  including  many  of  the  best  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  its  happy  life  among  friends  of  equal  age,  and  children  fast  growing  up 
to  be  friends  (two  sons  and  two  daughters),  and  healthy  pleasures  in  forest  and 
moor ;  and  now  at  last,  full  enjojrment  of  the  creative  power,  "the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine," — ^was  a  realized  romance  to  Scott,  the  past  living  again  in  the 
present,  common  existence  enriched  and  beautified  by  poetry.  Mr.  Lockhart 
here  gives  several  pleasing  and  brilliant  pictures  of  his  father-in-law's  life  in  town 
and  country ;  a  day  at  Abbotsford  and  a  dinner  at  Ballantyne's  are  hardly  inferior 
to  scenes  in  the  "  Antiquary  "  or  "  Rob  Roy  "  in  vividness. 

These  descriptions  would  suffer  by  abridgment ;  in  place  of  them,  let  us  try  and 
form  some  image  of  the  man.  The  first  impression  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a 
stalwart  Liddesdale  farmer,  shrewd  and  quiet ;  the  figure  of  good  height,  the 
forehead  lofty,  though  not  to  the  exaggerated  measure  of  the  bust ;  complexion 
ruddy ;  features  massive,  and  inclining  to  heaviness.  When  he  spoke,  this  rather 
inanimate  air  kindled  into  brilliant  life  in  his  eye  and  mouth,  equally  capable  of 
expressing  humour  or  pathos,  and  produced  a  greater  effect  by  the  force  of  con- 
trast. The  mutability  of  his  features  is  noted  throughout  his  life,  and  must  have 
tried  beyond  their  powers  the  artists  who  attempted  his  portrait  Whether  through 
the  early  fever  and  its  lameness,  or  some  excess  in  field-sports  and  genial  living, 
or  the  corrosion  of  a  mind  that  never  left  him  at  leisure  to  "do  nothing,"  or 
through  all  causes  combined,  when  little  over  fifty  he  had  already  the  look  of  a 
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Id  gentleman  ; "  and  the  sense  of  premature  old  age  is  written  on  every 
ater  journals.  "  I  think  I  shall  not  live  to  the  usual  verge  of  human 
[  shall  never  see  the  threescore  and  ten.''  Yet  Scott  preserved  the 
.  yoath,  and  to  the  last  was  characteristically  unwilling  to  allow  him- 
»  even   in  dimbing  a  slope  without  assistance.      In  these  external 

reads  the  man;   Scott,  with  his  many  contrasts  and  antitheses  of 

was  eminently  made  "all  of  a  piece."  This  harmony  of  nature 
ss  shown  in  his  conversation,  which  left  the  sense  of  quiet  power, 
e  ▼ariety  of  anecdote,  study  of  human  character,  and  wealth  of  the 
memory,  rather  than  of  brilliancy.  '*He  did  not  affect  sayings;  the 
sententions  turns,  which  are  easily  caught  up,  were  not  natural  to  him. 
harm  of  his  table-talk  was  in  the  sweetness  and  abandon  with  which 
always  goided  by  good  sense  and  taste;  the  warm  and  unstudied 
irith  which  he  expressed  rather  sentiments  than  opinions ;  and  the 
ad  force  with  which  he  narrated  and  described."  Abbotsford  was  a 
e  and  society  in  its  brightest,  most  enjoyable,  and  most  cultivated  form, 
ngland,  and  which  unhappily  has  never  found  a  rival.  No  house,  except 
tsdre^s  at  Femey,  is  reputed  to  have  been  equally  thronged.     Scott*s 

and  kindliness  were  unlimited ;  he  had  the  open  nature  which  is  the 
ning  of  all  charms ;  was  wholly  free  from  the  folly  of  fastidiousness ; 
ignity,  and  hence  never  "  stood  upon  it ; "  talked  to  all  he  met,  and 
riend   with  friend  among  his  servants  and  followers.     "Sir  Walter 

every  man,"  one  of  them  said,  ''as  if  they  were  blood-relations." 
mplete  the  picture  in  his  own  words  ;  they  give  us  the  two  contrasting 
is  character.  "  Few  men  have  enjoyed  society  more,  or  been  bored^  as 
,  less,  by  the  company  of  tiresome  people.  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
ml  of  whom  I  could  not  extract  amusement  or  edification.  Still,  how- 
I  the  earliest  time  I  can  remember,  I  preferred  the  pleasure  of  being 
rishing  for  visitors." — Need  it  be  added  that  he  was  fond  of  the  company 
and  delighted  as  a  mother  in  his  children's  presence  ?  The  letters  to  his 
's  young  wife  are  the  most  attractive  and  graceful  in  the  series. 
•tch,  inevitably  incomplete,  must  not  be  concluded  without  some  note  of 
rtc  and  feeling  towards  literature.  This,  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  "engrossed 
rr  part  of  his  interest  and  reflection."  Beside  his  original  works,  and  the 
OS  editions  of  Swift  and  Dryden,  Scott  edited  or  superintended  as  many 
s  would  have  made  the  fame  of  an  ordinary  antiquarian.  His  own  taste 
led  him  by  preference  to  our  older  poets.  With  Shakespeare  his  novels 
ose  fimuliarity.  Scott's  admiration  for  Dryden  is  expressed  in  the  Life  pre- 
5  edition :  that  which  he  felt  for  Johnson's  two  "  Satires  "  was  little  inferior. 
res,  in  mature  life,  his  ignorance  of  the  Greek  literature ;  of  the  Latin  he 
imate  knowledge  »,  nor  does  his  early  interest  in  Goethe,  "  my  old  master,"  i| 
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appear  to  have  been  followed  by  the  appreciation  of  those  works  compared  with 
which  **Goetz"  was  but  crude  and  feeble.  Dante,  who  represents  rather  the 
Roman  than  the  Gothic  mediaevalism,  he  did  not  admire;  finding  him  "obscure 
and  difficult,"  and  remaining  even  seemingly  ignorant  till  the  year  of  his'  death  that 
his  own  ancestor,  Michael  Scott,  had  found  a  place  far  down  in  Hell,  where  he  is 
lodged  by  Dante  in  company  of  Amphiaraus,  Teiresias,  and  other  reputed  sorcerers. 
In  obedience  not  only  to  his  own  taste,  but  to  a  traditional  fame  now  greatly  faded, 
Scott  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  through  the  **  Orlando  "  of  Ariosto  yearly.  The 
judgments  preserved  on  modem  English  poetry  are  few  and  uncritical  In  an  undated 
conversation  he  spoke  of  himself  and  of  Campbell  as  much  inferior  to  Bums ;  and 
ranked  Miss  Joanna  Baillie  far  above  each.  He  even  couples  her  with  Shakespeare 
in  one  of  the  "  Introductions"  to  Marmion.  But  Scott^s  impressions  fluctuated. 
Thus  he  knew  no  man  (1820)  "more  to  be  venerated"  than  Wordsworth  for 
"loftiness  of  genius:"  again,  he  "always  reckoned  Bums  and  Byron  the  most 
genuine  poetical  geniuses  of  my  time,  and  half  a  century  before  me  :"  (1826; : — an 
opinion  founded  on  that  predominance  of  the  impulsive  character  in  them,  which 
was  the  inspiration  of  his  own  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  Scott  more  than  once 
expresses  deep  admiration  for  Miss  Austen ;  the  most  unlike  himself  in  style,  if 
second  only  to  him  in  genius,  among  all  the  novelists  of  the  time.  "  This  young 
lady  had  a  talent  for  describing  the  involvements  and  feelings  and  characters  of 
ordinary  life,  which  is  to  me  the  most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with." 

After  "Ivanhoe,"  published  1819,  the  sale  of  Scott's  novels  in  some  d^ee 
declined :  a  fact  of  which  his  partners  in  commerce  never  informed  him.  To  this 
reticence,  ultimately  as  imwise  for  themselves  as  for  him,  the  negligences  which 
grew  upon  Scott  as  a  writer  may  be  partly  due.  But  to  all  eyes  he  increased  in 
fame  and  wealth ;  was  caressed  and  courted  as  kings  have  seldom  been,  but  without 
any  taint  to  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  his  nature  ;  and  reached  perhaps  the 
height  of  his  visible  popularity  with  his  fellow-creatures  on  his  triumphal  progress 
through  Ireland  in  1825. — This  was  a  year  dark  with  panic  and  commercial  ruin  ; 
Scott's  firm,  which  had  been  always  insecure  and  carelessly  conducted,  soon  felt 
the  shock.  The  poet,  perhaps  the  least  unbusinesslike  member  of  the  house,  must 
have  gradually  withdrawn  from  active  superintendence  ;  and  the  clearest  knowledge 
he  ever  obtained  of  hip  own  affairs  was  when  his  bankruptcy,  early  in  1826,  had 
been  declared.  The  trying  circumstances  of  the  time  stood  for  much  in  this  failure, 
and  Scott  might  have  accepted  it  without  discredit :  but  the  shock  roused  all  the 
determination  in  one  x>f  the  most  determined  of  men,  and  he  resolved  to  pay  the 
debt  in  full,  and  save  by  his  own  single-handed  exertions  what  might  be  saved 
of  his  beloved  Abbotsford  for  his  family.  "  Scott's  heart  clung  to  the  place  he 
had  created.  TViere  is  scarce  a  tree  on  it  that  does  not  owe  its  being  to  me,"  His 
creditors  consented ;  and  the  "Life  of  Napoleon,"  with  the  last  volumes  of  the 
"  Waverley  "  series,  were  among  the  results  of  this  decision. 
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lething  bad  been  left  to  complete  Scott's  cbaracter.  He  had  still  to 
lete  fidelity  to  his  yocation  in  literature.  He  had  to  give  the  far 
iroof  that  he  could  bear  evil  fortune  in  exchange  for  unusual  good. 
ose  the  date  of  our  o¥m  trials.  Scott's  came  upon  him,  not  as  with 
mius,  at  their  first  experience  of  life,  during  the  strength  of  youth, 
3f  romantic  success,  and  when  the  approaches  of  mortal  disease  had 
k1  the  powers  of  endurance.  In  the  eye  of  the  world, — ^perhaps 
the  philosopher, — ^it  might  have  been  the  wiser  part  to  let  things 
«,  submit,  an<f  decline  a  struggle  of  no  doubtful  issue  to  his  own 
But,  if  these  pages  present  a  true  picture,  all  this  was  simply  im« 
t.  It  would  have  been  to  break  with  what  lay  deepest  and  broadest 
Lture  of  the  poet  Accepting  then  his  decision  as  that  which  alone 
t,  the  record  of  these  later  years,  as  told  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  and 
cott's  journal,  gives  to  his  character  the  completeness  of  poetical 
e  fifth  act  in  the  drama  of  his  life ;  it  displays  how  the  hero  met 
,  and  overcame  it,  and  rested  at  last  from  his  labours.  The 
ed  unde,  who  did  not  live  to  see  the  evil  day,  were  never  more 
ne  out  than  now  :  "  God  bless  thee,  Walter,  my  man  1  Thou 
e  great,  but  thou  wast  always  good."     It  must  have  been  with 

that  he  reappeared  in  the  capital  of  which  he  had  for  many 
ond  comparison  the  most  distinguished  inhabitant  "I  went  to 
e  first  time  to-day,"  Jan.  24, 1826,  "  and,  like  the  man  with  the  large 
everybody  was  thinking  of  me  and  my  mishaps.  Most  were,  un- 
all  rather  r^;rettingly  ;  some  obviously  affected."  Though  deeply 
jrmpathy  shown  with  him,  he  did  not  hold  up  his  head  until  some 
h  he  published  upon  a  Scottish  commercial  question  had  succeeded. 
,  "  People  will  not  dare  talk  of  me  as  an  object  of  pity ; — no  more 
*  But  adversity  now  came  in  no  measured  proportions ;  the  cup  was 
Dver.  Poverty  was  not  the  only  or  the  worst  evil  of  the  year.  One 
in  the  army,  the  second  for  his  education  ;  the  care  of  a  sickly  and 
ndchild  detained  the  eldest  daughter ;  and  Scott,  leaving  his  wife  ill 

Abbotsford,  was  compelled  to  set  himself  to  solitary  labour  within 
;ing  at  Edinburgh.  Soon  a  few  pages  in  his  journal,  feadul  in 
niggle  which  they  betray,  tell  us  of  the  irremediable  loss.     Yet 

whole  Scott  maintains  that  noble  and  submissive  courage  with 
efore  the  time  of  calamity,  he  had  looked  forward  to  the  unseen 
er  pain  or  misfortune  might  be  in  store,  **  I  am  already  a  sufficient 
ounty  of  Providence  to  be  resigned  to  it" 

ion  bore  its  fruits :  and  a  kind  of  after-summer  of  mild  and  peaceful 
rred  by  the  fidelity  of  friends  and  the  love  of  children,  relieves  the 
:s  and  painful  task -work  of  Scott's  old  age.    At  this  time  oc( 
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an  interchange  of  interesting  letters  between  him  and  Goethe.  Scott  gives  a 
characteristic  sketch  of  his  own  position  :  '^  My  eldest  son  has  a  troop  of  Hussars; 
my  youngest  has  just  been  made  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Oxford.  God  having  been 
pleased  to  deprive  me  of  their  mother,  my  youngest  daughter  keeps  my  household 
in  order,  my  eldest  bemg  married,"  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  "and  having  a  family  of  her 
OH-n.  Such  are  the  domestic  circumstances  of  the  person  you  so  kindly  enquired 
after :  for  the  rest,  I  have  enough  to  live  on  in  the  way  I  like,  notwithstanding 
some  very  heavy  losses  :  and  I  haVe  a  stately  antique  chateau  (modem  antique),  to 
which  any  friend  of  Baron  von  Goethe  will  be  at  all  times  most  welcome, 
with  an  entrance-hall  filled  with  armour,  which  might  have  become  Jaxthausen," 
the  castle  in  Goethe's  Goetz,  "itself,  and  a  gigantic  bloodhound  to  guard  the 
entrance." 

After  a  visit  to  London,  where  he  was  received  by  the  best  men  of  the  time 
with  affectionate  respect,  and  a  short  excursion  to  Paris,  he  completed  the  '*Life 
of  Napoleon**  in  1827.  A  crowd  of  other  volumes  followed  this  massive  work, 
amongst  which  the  "  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft "  (1830),  written 
under  the  pressure  of  imminent  illness,  are  only  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  how  that 
curious  subject,  for  which  he  had  made  large  preparations,  would  have  been 
treated  by  Scott  in  his  better  days.  There  was  much  in  him  of  Michael  Scott,  the 
magician ;  much  also  of  Reginald  Soott,  the  courageous  advocate  of  reason  and 
himianity  in  a  superstitious  age.  Half  shrewdness,  half  or  more  than  half  belief^ 
— the  poise  of  his  mind  between  the  romantic  and  the  critical,  eminently  fitted  him 
to  write  impressively  on  witchcraft  and  ghostly  legends.  Perhaps  no  single  point 
is  managed  with  more  supreme  skill  in  the  "  Novels."  Let  us  add  that,  beside  all 
.  these  labours,  his  warm  liberality  of  heart  led  him  to  give  others  freely  that  assistance 
with  his  pen  which  his  purse  could  no  longer  supply.  Already  he  had  cleared  off  a 
vast  load  of  debt,  when  Nature,  on  whom,  between  physical  and  mental  exertion, 
he  had  pressed  hard  since  youth,  avenged  herself  by  serious  strokes  of  paralysis  in 
1830  and  1831.  "  Such  a  shaking  hands  with  Death,"  he  said,  *<is  formidable." 
Scott  resigned  hi^  legal  office ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  those  about  him  tried  to 
enforce  the  quiet  of  mind  which  was  essential  to  Euthanasia^  if  not  to  life.  No 
longer  master  of  the  creative  imagination,  the  power  which  had  long  obeyed  his 
bidding  now  compelled  him  as  a  slave ;  and  do  what  his  friends  could  to  restrain 
him,  more  than  one  of  the  novels  was  produced  within  these  months  of  decay.  At 
length  he  was  persuaded  to  try  the  southern  dimate.  A  final  gleam  of  the  Scott  of 
younger  years  broke  forth  for  one  moment  when  Wordsworth  came  (Sept  22, 
1 831)  to  bid  him  farewell  For  the  last  time  the  two  great  poets  who,  while  fol- 
lowing the  different  paths  which  led  both  to  masterworks,  appreciated  each  other 
with  the  deep  S3anpathy  of  genius,  together  traversed  the  vale  of  Yarrow.  This  day 
was  commemorated  by  Wordsworth  in  one  of  the  finest  occasional  poems  in  our 
language.    A  serene  beauty  characterizes  the  Yat^raw  Revisited,    Perhaps  Words- 
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ooked  on  tiie  scene  with  less  saddened  eyes  than  Scott;  perhaps  both 
xxl  And  gifted  men  were  raised  above  the  inevitable  and  transient  ills 
7  the  ng^  of  nature^  and  the  warmth  of  friendship ;  by  the  conscience 
or  them  more  than  for  most,  was  without  reproof ;  by  the  peace  which 

d  ^"^**g^aT**^T"g 

-->No  puUic  tnd  no  private  care 

The  fireebotn  mind  enthralling, 
We  nuuie  a  day  of  happy  hours. 

Our  happy  days  recalling. 
And  if,  as  Yarrow  through  the  woods 

And  down  the  meadow  ranging. 
Did  meet  us  with  unalter'd  face 

Thooi^  we  were  changed  and  changing ; 
If  ihtn  some  natural  shadows  spread 

Our  inward  prospect  over. 
The  soul's  deep  valley  was  not  slow 

Its  brightness  to  recover. 

^  Tessel,  with  a  sense  of  propriety  rarely  shown,  was  provided  for  Scott, 
led  in  October  for  the  Mediterranean.  Malta,  Naples,  and  Rome,  mark 
zessive  steps  downward  of  his  mind  and  body.  Despite  many  manly  and 
:  efforts  to  see  and  enjoy,  these  scenes,  which  would  once  have  moved  him 
ily,  now  passed  with  slighter  remark ;  almost  all  that  struck  him  were 
xxmected  with  mediaeval  and  Scottish  history.  The  Knights  of  Malta,  the 
rd  relics  at  La  Cava,  the  bandits  of  Calabria,  the  Orsmi  castle  of  Bracciano, 
duuJ  of  York's  villa,  the  tomb  of  the  last  Stuarts  in  St  Peter's, — they  read 
sammaxy  of  the  life  which  was  well-nigh  over;  they  resume  many  of  his 
,  interests.     But  they  came  too  late. 

— Nature's  loveliest  looks,  I 

Art's  noblest  relics,  history's  rich  bequests,  I 

FaiTd  to  reanimate  and  but  feebly  cheer'd  I 

The  whole  world's  Darling.  I 

I 
news  of  Goethe's  death  had  been  lately  brought.  Scott's  impatience  re- 
d:  *'  He  at  least  died  at  home  !"  he  exdauned ;  *'  Let  us  to  Abbotsford." 
og  acroOT  Europe,  but  overtaken  again  by  the  disease  as  he  went,  he  reached 
a  as  if  only  to  die  (June,  1832).  Much  public  sympathy  was  roused  by  the 
;ence ;  the  Royal  family  made  daily  enquiries  ;  "  Do  you  know  if  this  is  the 
where  he  is  Ijring?"  was  the  question  of  labourers  collected  in  it; — but  of  all 
x>tt  was  unconscious ;  barely  rousing  himself  for  a  moment  from  stupor 
friends  and  children  approached  him.  Then  the  one  passion  which  had 
id  all  others  compelled  its  way,  and  he  was  borne  back  to  draw  his  last  breath 
>ot^onL     Scott  lay  as  if  insensible  in  the  carriage ;  "  but  as  we  descended^ 
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the  vale  of  Gala  he  began  to  gaze  about  him,  and  by  degrees  it  was  obvious  that 
he  was  recognizing  the  features  of  that  familiar  landscape.  Presently  he  murmured 
a  name  or  two — Gala  JVatfr,  surefy^  Buckholm,  TorwoodUe,  As  we  rounded  the 
hill,  and  the  outline  of  the  Eildons  burst  on  him,  he  became  greatly  excited ;  and 
when,  turning  himself  on  the  couch,  his  eye  caught  at  length  his  own  towers,  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  he  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  delight" 

For  a  few  dajrs,  home,  Abbotsford,  Scotland,  wrought  on  Scott  so  powerfully 
that  they  seemed  capable  of  a  cure  which  would  have  been  hardly  less  than  miracu- 
lous. "  I  have  seen  much,"  he  kept  ^ying,  as  they  wheeled  him  through  the 
rooms,  "but  nothing  like  my  ain  house — give  me  one  turn  more."  At  last  he 
begged  to  be  replaced  in  his  study.  "  Now  give  me  my  pen,  and  leave  me  for  a 
little  to  myself."  But  the  pen  dropped  from  his  fingers.  "He  sank  back,  silent 
tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks  ;  but  composing  himself  by  and  by,  motioned  to  me 
to  wheel  him  out  of  doors  again."  They  thought  he  then  slept  "When  he  was 
awaking,  Laidlaw,"  one  of  the  many  friends  who  were  like  brothers  to  him,  "  said  to 
me,  Sir  Walter  has  hadalittU  repose,  No^  Willie^  said  he,  no  repose  for  Sir  Waiter 
but  in  the  grave,** 

After  this  it  was  a  gradual  descent  to  the  rest  which  remained  for  him.  Of  all  the 
many  gifts  that  had  formed  the  character  of  Walter  Scott,  but  one  was  now 
recognizeable  through  the  gathering  mist  of  death ;  that  inexhaustible  affectionate- 
ness  and  thought  for  others  which  had  been  the  grace  of  his  life.  The  intensity 
of  love  in  him  had  throughout  equalled  the  intensity  of  imagination  ;  the  most 
unselfconscious  of  our  poets,  he  was  perhaps  also,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
most  unselfish.  Scott,  with  his  marked  manliness  of  temperament,  possessed  in 
equal  measure  the  best  of  the  qualities  which  are  often  called  feminine.  "  For  the 
least  chill  on  the  affection  of  any  one  dear  to  him,  he  had  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
maiden. "  Warmth  of  heart  and.frankness  of  love  were  the  very  centre  of  his  nature ; 
and  to  the  centre,  life,  struggling  hard,  had  now  retreated.  At  the  final  moment, 
when  the  sudden  lightening  of  death  came  upon  him,  and  he  took  an  affecting  fare- 
well of  Mr.  Lockhart,  it  was  proposed  to  fetch  his  daughters.  "  Shall  I  send  for 
Sophia  and  Anne  ?"  " No,"  said  he,  "do  not  disturb  them.  Poor  souls !  I  know 
they  were  up  all  night  God  bless  you  alL"  These  were  his  last  words.  On  the  2 1st 
of  September,  1832,  the  end  arrived  with  the  gentleness  of  sleep,  in  the  presence 
of  all  his  children.  "  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  so  warm  that  every  window  was  wide 
open,  and  so  perfectly  still  that  the  sound  of  all  others  most  delicious  to  his  ear, 
the  gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly  audible  as  we  knelt 
around  the  bed,  and  his  eldest  son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes." 

Scott  was  laid  by  his  wife  within  a  family  grave  among  the  ruins  of  Dryburgh 
Abbey,  in  the  centre  of  the  obscure  Border  province  where  he  was  most  at  home, 
and  which  his  genius  has  made  a  region  more  familiar  than  the  places  that  they 
have  themselves  seen,  to  children  bom  in  America  and  Australia.    As,  looking 
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)  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  one  thinks  of  them  surrounded  by  the  beings  to 
thej  have  given  a  mysterions  life,  so  Scott  also  lies  among  the  real  though 
J  worid  of  his  own  creation.  This,  and  the  memory  of  his  great-heartedness, 
he  has  left  ns.  Travellers  from  all  lands  still  throng  to  visit  the  scenery  of 
hboarhood,  the  hillsides  he  planted,  the  garden  he  laid  out,  the  house  filled 
e  relics  sanctified  in  his  eyes  by  the  love  of  poetry  and  of  Scotland.  To 
it  house  he  fought  and  suffered.  But  it  was  never  tenanted  by  his  family ; 
s  there  like  the  castle  of  a  dream ;  as  if  ready  for  the  master^s  return, 
nt  meanwhile  and  uncheered  by  life.  His  children  have  been  long 
i  to  their  rest ;  the  lands  which  he  bought  at  the  price  of  genius  have 
o  another  race ;  and  one  young  girl,  the  child  of  his  daughter's  daughter, 
\  alone  the  blood  of  Walter  Scott  of  Abbotsford. 
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THE 

{    OF    THE    LAST    MINSTREL; 

A  POEM. 
IN  SIX  CANTOS. 

I>um  relfgo^  scripsisse  pudet ;  quia  plurima  cerno. 
Me  quoqtu^  quifeci^  judice^  digna  lint. 


TO 
THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
CHARLES,    EARL    OF   DALKEITH, 
THIS  POEM  IS  INSCRIBED 
BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  Poem  now  offered  to  the  Public^  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  customs  and 
manners  which  anciently  prevailed  on  the  Borders  of  England  and  Scotland.  77te 
inhabitants^  living  in  a  state  partly  pastoral  and  partly  warlike,  and  combining 
habits  of  constant  depredation  with  the  influence  of  a  rude  spirit  of  chivalry ^  were 
often  engaged  in  scenes  highly  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament  As  the  desttiption  of 
scenery  and  manners  was  more  the  object  of  the  Author  than  a  combined  and  regular 
narratiz'e,  the  plan  of  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romance  was  adopted,  which  allows 
greater  latitude,  in  this  respect,  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  regular 
Poem.  The  sanu  model  offered  other  facilities,  as  it  permits  an  occasioned  alteration 
of  measure,  which,  in  some  degree^  authorises  the  change  of  rhythm  in  the  text.  The 
mcuihinery,  also,  adopted  from  popular  belief,  would  have  seemed  puerile  in  a  Poem 
which  did  not  partake  of  the  rudettess  of  the  old  Ballad,  or  Metrical  Romance. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Poem  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  Minstrel^ 
the  last  of  the  race,  who,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  survived  the  Revolution,  might  have 
caught  somewhat  of  the  refinement  of  modem  poetry,  without  losing  the  simplicity 
of  his  original  model.  The  date  of  the  Tale  itself  is  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  most  of  the  personages  actually  flourished.  The  time  occupied  in  the 
action  is  Three  Nights  and  Three  Days, 
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JAR  interest  attaches  to  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  not  only  as 
•closure  of  the  poet's  powers,  but  as  that,  among  all  his  works,  which  is 
ost  closely  identified  with  his  personal  career  and  character.  Even  if 
M>t  himself  told  ns,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  various  influences 
ch  he  composed  this  poem.  His  grandmother,  in  whose  youth  the 
ds  were  still  matters  of  comparatively  recent  tradition,  used  to  amuse 
many  a  tale  of  Watt  of  Harden,  Wight  Willie  of  Aikwood,  Jamie 
the  hdr  Dodhead,  and  other  Moss-trooping  heroes.  This  prepared  his 
he  deep  impression  which  was  made  on  it,  when  he  was  about  twelve 
by  Percjr's  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry."  It  was  under  a  laig;e 
ee  in  his  aunt*s  garden  at  Kelso  that  he  first  read  them,  forgetting  even 
•ho«ir  in  his  enjoyment  of  this  new  treasure.  "  To  read  and  to  remember 
i  instance,"  he  says,  "the  same  thing,  and  henceforth  I  overwhelmed  my 
iws,  and  all  who  would  hearken  to  me,  with  tragical  recitations  from  the 
Bishop  Percy.  The  first  time,  too,  I  could  scrape  a  few  shillings 
which  were  not  common  occurrences  with  me,  I  bought  unto  myself  a 
lese  beloved  volumes;  nor  do  I  believe  I  ever  read  a  book  half  so 
,  or  with  half  the  enthusiasm." 
xnnpilation  of  his  own  Border  Minstrelsy  he  followed  the  impulse  thus  i 
ind  when,  after  having  for  some  years  dabbled  in  poetry,  he  aspired  to 
I  himself  by  something  higher  than  mere  translations  or  occasional 
,  partiality  for  the  Border  legends  governed  his  choice  of  a  subject  as  well 
le  of  treatment.  He  hesitated  for  a  while  as  to  the  particular  story  he 
istrate,  but  all  those  he  thought  of  belonged  to  the  same  class.  At  one 
ontemplated  "  a  Border  ballad,  in  the  comic  manner,"  founded  on  his 
(Sir  William  Scott,  of  Harden)  marriage  with  ugly  Meg  Murray,  as 
ative  of  being  hanged  by  his  father-in-law.  But  nnally  he  decided  on 
ce  of  Border  chivalry,  in  a  light-horseman  sort  of  stanza."  Having,  at 
,t  of  the  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  undertaken  a  ballad  about  the  adventures 
nie  or  goblin,  called  Gilpin  Homer,  he  was  discouraged  in  the  attempt 
>parent  coldness  with  which  his  two  friends,  Erskine  and  Cranstoun, 

>  the  first  stanzas,   and   abandoned  the   idea   till    tempted    to  resume 
ning  that,  on  second  thoughts,  his  critics  had  formed  a  more  favour-    | 
on  of  the  effort     He  applied  himself  to  the  work  as  an  amusement    | 

>  enforced  leisure,  when  aisabled  by  the  kick  of  a  horse  at  yeomanry 
artobello  Sands,  As  soon  as  he  got  into  the  vein,  he  dashed  it  off  at  ; 
jf  about  a  canto  a  week.  The  goblin  page  sank  into  a  mere  minor  | 
i  the  poem  grew  upon  his  hands.  The  metre  was  borrowed  from  i 
s  "  Lady  Christabel."  The  beautiful  freedom  and  variety  of  this  metre  ] 
reciatedall  the  more,  because  it  enabled  him  to  introduce  much  of  t^*  i 
phraseology  of  the  old  minstrels.    The  ballad  measure  in  quatrains,  whi£J|p 
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at  first  naturally  suggested  itself,  was  set  aside  as  too  hackneyed  and  wearisome 
for  a  composition  of  any  length.  Against  the  measured  short  line,  or  octo-sylJabic 
verse,  there  was  the  objection  of  the  "  fatal  facility,"  to  use  Scott's  own  phrase, 
with  which  it  was  written,  the  temptation  it  offered  to  mere  verbiage,  and  its 
monotonous  and  namby-pamby  effect  Shakespeare  had  laughed  at  it  as  the 
"  butter- woman's  rate  to  market,"  and  the  "  very  false  gallop  of  verses,"  and 
Scott  felt  tliat  his  muse  demanded  a  more  stirring  and  varied  measure.  *'  Chris- 
tabel "  was  not  published  till  1816  ;  but  a  year  or  two  before  Scott  began  the 
"  Lay "  he  had  heard  Sir  John  Stoddart  recite  some  parts  of  it,  which  made  a 
deep  impression  on  his  mind.  He  saw  that  Coleridge  had  remedied  all  the 
defects  of  the  octo-syllabic  measure,  by  freeing  it  from  its  rigid  formality,  and 
dividing  it  by  time  instead  of  syllables  ;  by  the  beat  of  four,  as  Leigh  Hunt 
remarks,  into  which  you  might  get  as  many  syllables  as  you  could,  instead  of 
allotting  eight  syllables  to  the  poor  time,  whatever  it  might  have  to  say,  varying 
it  further  with  alternate  rhymes  and  stanzas,  with  rests  and  omissions,  precisely 
analogous  to  those  in  music.  The  old  bard  himself  was  an  afterthought.  He 
was  introduced  as  a  sort  of  "  pitch-pipe "  to  indicate  the  tone  and  character 
of  the  composition. 

In  the  poem  the  reader  will  find  a  romantic  picture  of  the  Borderers,  in  the  best 
aspect  of  their  character.     Their  name,  like  that  of  the  kindred  rovers  of  the  sea, 
is  "linked  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes."     Scott  has  brought  out  the 
solitary   virtue — dauntless    bravery — into   the    foreground,    and   has   thrown    the 
I   crimes   into   the  shade.      Here    we    may    offer   some    prosaic    observations   on 
their  real  character.     At   first  national    feuds  lent   a  justification  to  the  Border    | 
raids.     It  was   in  the  spirit  of  patriotism   that   the   men   on   each  side  of  the    '. 
Cheviots  harried  one  another's  homes,  and  drove  off  one   another's  cattle.     The 
instinct  of  hostility  survived    long  after  the  two  countries   were   at  peace,    and 
was  quickened  by  the  love  of  plunder.      At  the  period  of  the   following  tale,    1 
they  had  degenerated  into  mere  robbers,  whom  the  rulers  on  both  sides  of  the    | 
Border  alike  denounced.     The  best   that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that  they  had    , 
inherited   the  traditions  of  rapine    which    they  sought  to  perpetuate  ;  that  what    i 
philosophers  now  call  the  doctrine  of  **  continuity     was  responsible  for  much  of   | 
their  wild  temper  ;  and  that  the  savage  habits  which  had  been  transmitted  through    ! 
generations  were  not  readily  uprooted  : —  | 

"  P**'^^  ne^er  was  a  time  on  the  March  partes,  i 

Sen  the  Douglas  and  the  Percy  met,  1 

But  yt  was  mar\c!I  y t  the  redde  blude  roune  not  i 
As  the  rane  docs  in  the  street" 

Nursed  with  such  a  lullaby,   it  seemed   to  these  wild  Borderers  only  a   law  of   I 
nature  that  Scots  and  English  should  prey  upon  each  other,  and   this    ferocious 
spirit   soon  expanded  into  an   impartial  appetite  for  plunder,   and  general  anta- 
gonism to  society.     And  so  it  came  about  that  a  Scott  learned  to  have  as  little    , 
compunction  in  "lij^hting  to  bed"  a    Kerr  as  a  Graeme.      They  had  their  own 
domestic   raids   and   blood-feuds  or  disputes,    as   over    the  Border.     It   was,    in 
truth,  a  restless,  cruel,  wild-beast  kind  of  existence,  that  called  forth  all  the  worst    ' 
passions,  and  could  have  been  bearable  onlv  through   a  brutish  insensibility  and    | 
mdifference  to  danger.     They  carried  their  life    in  their  hands,   nnd    none  could 
tell  whether  to  a  week's  end  he  could  call  his  kine  his  own.       "  They  are  like  to    , 
Job,"  says  Fuller,  quaintly,   **not  in   piety  and  patience,    but   in  sudden   plenty    1 
and  poverty ;  sometimes  having  flocks  and  herds  in  the  morning,  none  at  night,    i 
and  perchance  many  asrain  next  day."     It  was  with  some  surprise,  in  the  midst  of 
rexation,  that  Watt  Tinlinn  reflected  that  his  little  lonely  tower  had   not  been 
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ed  for  %  year  and  more  ;  and  the  old  song  tells  the  common  experience  for 
h  every  borderer  had  to  be  prepared  : — 
"  Last  night  I  saw  a  sorry  sight— 
NvHight  left  me  o'  four-and-twenty  guide  ousen  and  Icye ; 
My  weei-ridden  gelding,  and  a  white  grey, 
But  a  toom  byre  and  a  wide. 
And  the  twelve  nogs  on  ilka  side. 

Fv,  lads  !  sliout  a'  a'  a*  a'  a' 
My  gear's  a'  gane." 

Jigion,  of  course,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term,  was  hardly  to  be  looked 
X   such  a  class.     "They  come  to  church,"  says  Fuller,   "as  seldom  as  the 

of  February  comes  into  the  calendar."  Yet  they  were  not  without  their 
rstitions ;  and,  however  wanting  in  real  piety,  could  patter  an  Ave  Maria 
finger  their  beads  as  they  rode  to  a  plundering  foray.  Their  sense  of  honour 
I  hardly  have  been  very  strong,  and  was  certainly  exceptional.  But  they  had, 
ist,  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  hospitality,  and  the  protection  which  a  host 

to  his  guest      Even  the  author  of  the  "Worthies'    owns  that  "indeed,  if 

? remise  safely  to  conduct  a  traveller,  they  will  perform  it  with  the  fidelity 
urkish  Janizary  ;  otherwise,  woe  be  to  him  that  falleth  into  their  quarters. 
ry  are, "  he  adds,  "  a  nest  of  hornets ;  strike  one,  and  stir  all  of  them  about 
ears.  .  .  .  Yet  these  Moss-troopers,  if  possibly  they  could  procure  the 
>n  for  a  condemned  person  of  their  company,  would  advance  great  sums  out 
etr  common  stock,  who,  in  such  a  case,  cast  in  their  lots  among  themselves  ; 
Jl  have  one  purse."  So  that,  in  spite  of  their  domestic  differences,  there  was 
:  of  union  amongst  them.  The  term  Moss-troopers  is  evidently  derived  from 
ir>sses  among  which  they  lived,  and  the  companies  in  which  they  went  about 
ing.  It  was  owing  mainly  to  the  vigorous  measures  of  Belted  Will,  Earl  of 
ilc,  that  the  raiders  were  put  down.  The  last  public  mention  of  Moss- 
ers  occurs  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  1 7th  century,  when  many  ordinances 
irliament  were  directed  against  them. 

e  region  in  which  the  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid  was  as  familiar  and  dear  to 
;  as  the  legends  with  which  it  is  associated.  His  first  consciousness  of 
rnce  dated,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  from  Sandy  Knowe.  In  early  manhood 
raid  **  into  Liddesdale  was  the  favourite  object  of  a  vacation  ramble.  At 
stiel  he  spent  the  first  happy  years  of  wedlock  :  in  Abbotsford  he  sought 
alize  one  of  the  great  ambitions  of  his  life ;  and  Dryburgh  incloses  his 
ins.  Tlie  Border  Union  Railway  now  traverses  the  district  from  Carlisle  to 
ick,  and  modem  cultivation  has  somewhat  softened  and  enriched  the  aspect 
le  Landscape.  The  old  peels  and  Border  strongholds  have  been  gradually 
bling  away.  Hawick,  Selkirk,  and  Galashiels  have  risen  into  populous  and 
shing  towns,  the  seats  of  an  important;  industry.  Agriculture,  though  still 
\y  pastoral,  has  encroached  on  many  a  hill-side,  bogs  have  been  drained,  and 
Selds  opened  up.     The  mockery  of  the  line — 

"  Rich  was  the  soil  had  purple  heath  been  grain," 

ost  most  of  ]Xs  force,  and  the  farmers  of  Liddesdale  can  now  give  a  better 
mt  of  their  lands  than  the  gudeman  of  Charlieshope — "  There's  mair  hares 
sheep  on  my  farm  ;  and  for  the  moor-fowl  and  the  grey-fowl,  they  lie  as 
as  doos  in  a  dooket."  But  in  Scott's  time  the  country  was  much  the  same 
the  days  of  the  Moss-troopers.  The  people  had  outlived  the  old  Border 
ions  of  raids  and  ••obberies,  yet  in  the  seclusion  of  their  valleys  they 
rved  many  of  the  rough  reckless  manners  of  their  ancestors.  Scott  has 
cd  them,   in  "Guy  Mannering,"  much  as  they  lived  under  his  own  eyes. 
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The  wildness  of  the  region,  even  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  incidents  of  one  of  the  poet's  raids.  His  gig  was  the  first  wheeled 
carriage  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Liddesdale.  There  was  no  inn  or  public- 
house  of  any  kind  in  the  whole  valley,  which  was  accessible  only  through  a 
succession  of  tremendous  morasses.  "  In  the  course  of  our  grand  tour,  besides 
the  risks  of  swamping  and  breaking  our  necks,  we  encoimtered  the  formidable 
hardships  of  sleepmg  upon  peat-stacks,  and  eating  mutton  slain  b^  no  common 
butcher,  but  deprived  ot  life  oy  the  judgment  of  G<xi,  as  a  coroner's  mquest  would 
express  themselves.  **  Scott  used  to  boast  of  being  sheriff  of  the  "  cairn  and  the 
scaur,"  and  that  he  had  strolled  through  the  wild  glens  of  Liddesdale  "so  often 
and  so  long,  that  he  might  say  he  had  a  home  in  every  farmhouse." 

The  scenery  of  the  Scottish  borderland  can  lay  claim  to  little  grandeur.  The 
hills  are  too  bare  to  be  beautiful,  and  too  low  to  be  very  impressive.  Still  the 
wide  tracts  of  black  moss,  the  grey  swells  of  moor  rising  into  brown,  round-backed 
hills,  with  here  and  there  a  stately  cliff  of  sterner  aspect,  and  the  green  pastures  of 
the  quiet  glens,  are  not  without  their  charm,  in  spite  of  the  general  bare  and  treeless 
character  of  the  landscape,  which  is  at  first  apt  to  disappoint  the  visitor  from  the 
South.  Washington  Irving  spoke  of  this  disappointment  to  his  host  at  Abbots- 
ford.  "  Scott  hummed  for  a  moment  to  himself,  and  looked  grave.  '  It  may  be 
pertinacity,'  he  said  at  len^;  'but  to  my  eye,  these  grey  hilE  and  all  this  wild 
Border  country  have  beauties  peculiar  to  themselves.  I  like  the  very  nakedness  of 
the  land  ;  it  has  somethinfi;  bold,  stem,  and  solitary  about  it  When  I  have  been 
for  some  time  in  the  rich  scenery  about  Edinburgh,  which  is  like  ornamented 
garden  land,  I  begin  to  wish  myself  back  again  among  my  own  honest  grey  hills  ; 
and  if  I  did  not  see  the  heather  at  least  once  a  year,  /  think  I  should  diet"*  The 
last  words  were  said  with  an  honest  warmth,  accompanied  by  a  thump  on  the 
ground  with  his  staff,  by  way  of  emphasis,  that  showed  his  heart  was  in  his 
speech."  That  Scott  was  qmte  sensible  to  the  sort  of  melancholy  awe  inspired 
by  some  of  the  more  savage  parts  of  the  coimtry  is  shown  (if  other  proof  were  not 
abundant  in  his  poems  and  novels)  in  a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters.  Speaking  of 
the  view  from  the  top  of  Minchmoor,  he  says: — "I  assure  you  I  have  felt 
really  oppressed  with  a  sort  of  fearful  loneliness  when  looking  around  the  naked 
towering  ridges  of  desolate  barrenness  which  is  all  the  eye  takes  in  from  the  top 
of  such  a  mountain,  the  patches  of  cultivation  being  hidden  in  the  little  glens,  or 
only  appearing  to  make  one  feel  how  feeble  and  ineffectual  man  has  been  to 
contend  with  the  genius  of  the  soil  It  is  in  such  a  scene  that  the  unknown  and 
gifted  author  of  *  Albonia '  places  the  superstition  which  consists  in  hearing  the 
noise  of  a  *  chase,  the  baying  of  the  hoimds,  the  throttling  sobs  of  the  deer,  the 
wild  halloos  of  the  huntsmen,  and  the 

"  *  Hoof  thick  beating  on  the  hollow  hilL* 

I  have  often  repeated  his  verses  with  some  sensations  of  awe  in  this  place."  As 
far  as  his  own  estate  was  concerned,  he  did  much  by  his  plantations  to  cover  the 
nakedness  of  the  land,  and  his  precept  and  example  also  helped  to  make  planting 
fashionable  among  his  neighbours. 

Of  Scott's  power  of  word-painting  there  is,  no  doubt,  more  abundant  and 
striking  evidence  in  his  later  poems  ;  but  the  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  in  the 
*'  I-ay"  are  not  only  very  effective,  but  illustrate  that  peculiar  perception  of  colour 
rather  than  form  which  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  very  suggestive  criticism  of 
Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  "  Modem  Painters."  Analysing  the  description  of  Edinburgh, 
in  *•  Marmion,"  he  shows  there  is  hardly  any  form,  only  smoke  and  colour  in  the 
picture.     "  Obser\'e,"  he  says,  "  the  only  hints  at  form  given  throughout  are  in 
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.  tfie  somewhat  vague  words,  '  ridgy,  massy,  close,  and  high,'  the  whole  being  still 
'  akore  obscured  by  modem  mystery  in  its  most  tangible  form  of  smoke.     But  the 
€»lgurs  are  all  definite :  note  the  rainbow  band  of  them — gloomy  or  dusky  red,    , 
sable  (pure  black),  amethyst  (pure  purple^  green  and  gold — in  a  noble  chord 
thronghoaL"     Elsewhere  Mr.  Ruskin  8a3rs,  "  In  consequence  of  his  unselfishness   i 
:  and  hnnuUty,  Scott*s  enjoyment  of  Nature  b  incomparably  greater  than  any  other   ' 
poet  I   know.     All  the  rest  cany  their  cares  to  her,  and  b^;in  maundering  in 
tier  ears  about  their  own  affairs.     But  with  Scott  the  love  is  entirely  humble 
and  unselfish.     *  I,  Scott,  am  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing :  but  these  crags, 
and  heaths,  and  clouds,  how  great  are  they,  how  lovely,   how  for  ever  to  i)e 
beloved,  only  for  their  own  silent  thoughtless  sake  ! ' " 

Without  attempting  any  detailed  topographical  illustration  of  the  poem,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  notice  some  of  the  spots  of  chief  interest  which  are  referred  to. 
Newark  Castle,  where  the  old  minstrel  is  supposed  to  chant  his  tale  before  the   ' 
duchess,   stands  in  ruins  in  its   *' birchen    bower"   on   the   right  'rank   of   the   j 
Yarrow — a  large  square  tower,  dismantled  and  unroofed,  with  crumbling  outer   ' 
wall  and  turrets.     It  was  built  by  James   II.   for  a  hunting  seat,   afterwards 
belonged  to  the  outlaw  Murray,  and  has  long  been  a  possession,  as  it  still  is,  of  the 
bouse  of  Bucdeuch.     Newark  Castle,  where  the  imaginary  minstrel  poured  forth 
bis  song;  b  included  within  the  grounds  of  Bowhill,  the  favourite  seat  of  another 
fair  duchess,  at  whose  request,  when  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  Scott  commenced  the 
poem  which  developed  into  the  Lay.     He  accordingly,  says  Lockhart,  "  shadows 
out  his  own  beautiful  friend  in  the  person  of  her  lord's  ancestor,  the  last  of  the 
original  stock  of  that  great  house ;  himself,  the  favoured  inmate  of  Bowhill,  intro- 
dnod  certainly  to  the  familiarity  of  that  circle  by  his  devotion  to  the  poetry  of  a   , 
by-past  age,  in  that  of  an  aged  minstrel  seeking  shelter  at  the  ^te  of^  Newark."   ; 
llus  is  the  point  of  m.iny  arch  allusions  in  the  poem.     There  is  also  a  personal   | 
interest  in  tne  closing  lines,  which  refer,  it  is  believed,  to  the  day-dream  of  Ashestiel   j 
—the  purchase  of  a  modest  mountain  farm  in  that  neighbourhood :  "  a  hundred   • 
acres,  two  spare  bed-rooms,  with  dressing-rooms,  each  of  which  will  on  a  pinch   ; 
have  a  couch-bed  **    a  dream  which  afterwards  grew  into  the  ambitious  scheme  of  \ 
Abbotsford.     Lockhart  deems  it,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  greatest  misfortune  of  | 
SoDtt's  life  that  the  original  vision  was  not  realized ;  but  "  the  success  of  the  poem    i 
itsdf  •  changed  the  spirit  of  his  dream.'  "     Ashestiel,  where  the  Lay  was  partly   i 
written,  lies  at  the  foot  of  Minchmoor,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed.  | 

Branksome  Tower  still  overlooks  the  Langholm  Road,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Te-   . 
viot.  between  two  and  three  miles  above  Hawick.  Various  alterations  have  gradually 
reduced  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  and  one  square  tower  of  massive  thickness   . 
is  the  only  part  of  the  original  structure  which  now  remains.    In  the  rest  of  the 
edifice  the  castellated  style  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  old  stronghold  presents, 
with  the  exception  of  the  towers  referred  to,  the  appearance  of  a  handsome  modem 
mansion.      Tne  extent  of  the  old  castle  can  still,  however,  be  traced  by  some   i 
vestiges  of  its  foundation.     Its  situation  on  a  steep  bank,    surrounded   by  the   I 
Teviot,  and  flanked  by  a  deep  ravine,  naturally  added  to  its  strength.    The  present 
banting  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  in  this  quarter  is  at  I^gholm  Lodge. 
Branksome  is  celebrated  in  a  song  of  Alan  Ramsay's — 

**  As  I  cam'  in  by  Teviot  side," 

as  well  as  in  the  Lay.    About  half  a  mile  nearer  Hawick,  on  the  other  bank  of  the   , 
river  from  Branksome,  is  the  peel  of  Goldielands,  in  tolerably  good  preservation. 

Harden  Castle,  another  relic  of  the  same  period,  and  the  cradle  of  the  poet's   i 
ancestry,  stands  not  far  off  on  the  bank  of  Borthwick  Water,  which  here  joiii|P 
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the  Teviot.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  number  of  hares  which  used  to  frequent 
the  place  (Harden — the  ravine  of  hares),  and  is  a  deep,  dark,  narrow  glen,  threaded 
by  a  little  mountain  streamlet.  The  castle  is  perched  on  the  top  of  the  steep  bank, 
and  Leyden  (Scott's  friend),  in  one  of  his  poems,  thus  describes  the  situation  : — 

"  Where  Bortha  hoarse,  that  loads  the  meads  with  sand. 
Rolls  her  red  tide  to  Teviot's  western  strand. 
Through  slaty  hills,  whofe  sides  are  shogged  with  thorn. 
Where  springs  m  scattered  tufts  the  dark-green  com. 
Towers  wood-girt  Harden  far  above  the  vale. 
And  clouds  of  ravens  o'er  the  turrets  sail." 

The  family  of  Harden  is  a  cadet  branch  of  the  house  of  Buccleuch,  and  the 
heraldic  allusion  in  the  poem  is  to  the  fact  that  the  Scotts  of  Harden  bear  their 
arms  upon  the  field,  while  the  Scotts  of  Buccleuch  exhibit  them  on  the  bend 
dexter,  which  they  adopted  when  the  estate  of  Murdiestone  came  by  marriage. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Scotts  of  Harden  was  one  Walter,  who  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  He  was  a  great  freebooter,  and  used  to  bring  his 
spoil  to  the  castle  on  the  cliflf.  His  wife  was  Mary  Scott,  the  Flower  of  Yarrow 
(one  of  the  Scotts  of  Dryhope),  and  it  is  of  her  the  well-knoMm  story  is  told  of  the 
production  of  a  pair  of  clean  spurs  at  dinner-time,  in  a  covered  dish,  as  a  hint  of 
the  want  of  provisions,  and  of  the  way  to  get  them.  Notwithstanding  his 
marauding  life  Walter  seems  to  have  prospered.  He  had  a  large  estate,  which 
was  divided  among  his  five  sons.  A  number  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Border 
songs  are  attributed  by  tradition  to  an  infant  whom  he  carriwi  off  in  a  raid,  and 
whom  his  kind-hearted  wife  cherished  as  one  of  her  own  children.  As  illustrative 
of  the  temper  of  this  rough  old  chief.  Sir  Walter  tells  a  characteristic  anecdote  in 
one  of  the  notes  of  the  Minstrelsy.  "  Upon  one  occasion,  when  the  village  herd 
was  driving  out  the  cattle  to  pasture,  the  old  laird  heard  him  call  loudly  to  drive 
out  Harden's  cow.  *  Harden*s  cow  ! '  echoed  the  affronted  chief;  *  is  it  come  to 
that  pass  ?  By  my  faith,  they  shall  soon  say  Harden's  kye  *  (cows).  Accordingly 
he  sounded  his  bugle,  set  out  with  his  followers,  and  next  day  returned  with 
a  bow  of  kye  and  a  lasserCd  (brindled)  bulL  On  his  return  with  this  gallant  prey 
he  passed  a  very  large  haystack.  It  occurred  to  the  provident  laird  that  this 
would  be  extremely  convenient  to  fodder  his  new  stock  of  cattle ;  but,  as  no  means 
of  transporting  it  were  obvious,  he  was  fain  to  take  leave  of  it  with  the  apostrophe, 
now  become  proverbial,  *  By  my  saul,  had  ye  but  four  feet,  ye  should  not  stand 
lang  there  !  *  In  short,  as  Froissart  says  of  a  similar  class  of  feudal  robbers, 
nothing  came  amiss  to  them  that  was  not  loo  heavy  or  too  hot"  It  was  Auld 
Wat's  eldest  son,  Sir  William  Scott,  who  was  saved  from  being  hanged  for  par- 
ticipation in  a  foray  on  the  lands  of  Sir  Gibson  Murray,  of  Elibank,  by  the 
captor's  prudent  wife  suggesting  that  it  was  a  pity  to  sacrifice  a  young  man 
of  good  estate  when  they  might  marry  him  to  one  of  their  three  daughters,  a 
proposal  to  which  it  did  not,  under  the  circumstances,  require  much  argument  to 
reconcile  young  Harden.  Beardie  (so  called  from  the  long  beard  he  wore  m 
mourning  for  the  execution  of  Charles  I.),  the  poet's  great-grandfather,  was  the 
grandson  of  Sir  William  Scott. 

Hawick  spreads  itself  on  both  sides  of  the  Slitterick,  a  tributary  of  the 
Teviot,  into  which  it  falls  just  below  the  town.  Having  survived  repeated 
burnings  during  the  heat  of  Border  warfare,  part  of  the  Tower-inn  represents,  it  is 
said,  the  only  building  which  was  not  consumed  in  the  great  blaze  of  1570. 
Hawick  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  "  tweed  **  manufactories  of  Scotland.  It  has  a 
rapidly  growing  population,  already  over  8,000,  and  is  continually  being  enriched 
with  new  mills.  Minto  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Minto — open  daily,  exceijt 
Sunday— perched  on  a  height,  between  Hawick  and  Selkirk,  commands  a  fine 
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and  is  noted  for  its  magnificent  library.  Minto  Crags,  close  at  hand,  are  a 
ttic  series  of  cliffs  rising  suddenly  above  the  Vale  of  Teviot  A  small  platform 
trojecting  crag  is  known  as  Barnhill's  Bed,  from  a  famous  outlaw  ana  robber, 
ived  in  a  strong  tower  beneath  the  rocks,  of  which  there  are  some  vestiges,  as 
s  of  another  old  peel  on  the  summit  of  the  heights.  Of  Melrose  a  sufficient 
3t  is  given  in  the  poem  and  notes.  Ruskin  b  very  angry  with  Scott,  because, 
ndng  it  as  he  did,  "  he  yet  casts  one  of  its  piscinas,  puts  a  modem  steel 
into  it,  and  makes  it  his  fire-place.''  Founded  in  1136,  by  David  I. 
e  liberality  in  endowing  churches  wrung  from  his  successor  the  moan  that 
is  "a  sore  saint  for  the  crown"),  the  abbey  was  finished  ten  years  later, 
ras  peopled  with  monks  firom  Yorkshire,  who,  although  of  the  reformed 
called  Cistercians— the  first  of  the  class  seen  north  of  the  Tweed — appear 
o  have  d^enerated  into  the  traditional  monkish  sensuality,  if  we  may  trust 
sring  vcise — 

"  The  monks  of  Melrose  made  gude  kail 

On  Fridays  when  they  fasted. 

Nor  wanted  they  ^de  beef  and  ale. 

As  long 's  their  neighbours'  lasted." 

bbey  waa  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1322,  rebuilt  by  Robert  Bruce,  cruelly 
d  at  the  Reformation,  but  still  remains  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  ! 
icns  of  Gothic  sculpture  and  architecture  in  Scotland.  The  stone  of  which  ! 
uilt,  though  exposed  to  the  weather  for  so  many  ages,  retains  perfect  sharp- 
so  that  even  the  most  minute  ornaments  seem  as  entire  as  when  newly 
ht.  The  Abbey  is  the  theme  of  a  poem  by  Arthur  Hallam,  who  dwells 
ally  on  its  resistance  to  decay,  and  covets  a  similar  tardy  waning,  till  looking 
:  serene,  thoughtful  figure  of  the  bard  of  Abbotsford,  he 

*•  Knew  that  aweless  intellect 

Hath  power  upon  the  ways  of  fate. 

And  works  through  time  and  space  uncheck'd. 

That  minstrel  of  old  chivalry, 

In  the  cold  grave  must  come  to  lie. 

But  his  transmitted  thoughts  have  part 

In  the  collective  mind,  and  never  snail  depart" 

hough  Abbotsford  has  a  greater  attachment  for  the  traveller  than  any  other 
n  the  dbtrict — not  even,  perhaps,  excepting  Melrose  itself— it  is  apt  to  be  a 
pointment  It  is  a  very  indifferent  building  in  an  architectural  point  of  view ; 
ive  in  taste  and  poor  in  effect.    It  wants  elevation,  and,  above  all,  repose ;  the 

vexed  by  the  composed  medley  of  style,  and  by  the  restless  pretentious  effect 
im  a  vast  deal  into  a  limited  space.  Most  of  the  pictures  help  to  encourage 
aggerated  idea  of  the  imposing  aspect  of  the  mansion,  and  when  the  stranger 
he  reality  it  falls  far  short  of  his  expectations.  For  its  own  sake  it  would  not 
>rth  the  while  of  turning  out  of  one's  road  to  look  at  it  To  the  associations 
«ted  with  it  alone,  is  due  the  interest  of  the  place.  It  should  be  visited  in 
jirit  of  a  pilgrimage,  and  to  those  who  know  the  sad,  romantic  story  of  its 
on  and  consequences,  there  is  a  touching  interest  in  every  relic  and  every 
ber.     How  the  dreams  about  the  cottage  expanded  into  the  ambition  of  a 

is  well  known,  as  well  as  its  disastrous  end  ;  the  crushing  load  of  debt,  the 
rate  struggle  to  redeem  it,  the  over-strained  and  shattered  mind.  Between 
larty  Hole  when  Scott  first  furnished  it — **  the  naked  moor,  a  few  tumip- 

painfully  reclaimed  from  it,  a  Scotch  cottage  and  farm-yard,  and  some 
h  firs" — and  the  richly  wooded  domain,  with  its  turreted  chateau,  into  which 
\  gradually  converted,  there  was  a  wide  contrast.     Whatever  may  be  thought 

house,  the  surrounding  plantations  were  a  noble  work,  and  ^VLsUf^  ^^^  poet's 
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enthusiasm  for  the  work.     A  public  road  divides  the  mansion  and  pleasaurue  from 
the  main  body  of  the  park  and  wood.     The  house  stands  near  the  edge  of  the 
wooded  bank,  sloping  down  towards  the  Tweed.     A  pious  pride  has  been  taken 
in  preserving  the  whole  building,  as  it  was  in  Scott's  time.     The  armour  and 
weapons  of  all  kinds  are  all  in  their  old  array ;  the  same  pictures  hang  on  the 
walls;  the  books  are  ranged  in  the  order  familiar  to  the  master's  hand;  and  even 
the  lounging-coat,  the   hat,   walking-shoes,  and  staff  are  ready  in  their  places. 
Passing  through  a  porch,  you  enter  the  hall,  which,  with  its  stained  glass,  trophies 
of  armour,  blazonry  of  Border  heroes,  "  who  keepit  the  nuux:hys  of  Scotland  in 
the  auld  time  for  the  kinge,"  and  lozenge  pavement  of  black  and  white  marble,  is 
the  finest  part  of  the  house.    A  narrow,  low-arched  room,  running  quite  across 
the  building,    and  filled  with  more  armour  and  other  curiosities,  leads  to  the 
drawing-room  on  one  side,  and  the  dining-room  on  the  other.    The  latter  is  a 
handsome  chamber,  with  a  low,  richly-carved  roof  of  dark  oak,  spacious  bow- 
window,  and  numerous  valuable  and  interesting  pictures,  such  as  the  head  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  a  charger,  painted  by  Annas  Cawood  the  day  after  her 
decapitation ;  portraits  of  old  "  Beardie,"  Lucy  Walters,  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch, 
to  wnom  the  Minstrel  is  supposed  to  chant  his  Lay,  &c.     The  drawing-room  is 
panelled  with  cedar,  and  fitt^  with  antique  ebony  nimiture,  quaint,  richly  carved 
cabinets  and  precious  china  ware.     In  a  pleasant  breakfast-room,*  overlooking  the 
river,  there  are  some  good  pictures  by  Turner,  Thomson  of  Duddingstone,  and 
others.     The  library  is  the  largest  room  of  the  house.     Some  70,000  vols,  crowd 
its  shelves.     From  this  opens  Sir  Walter's  priyate  study — ^a  snug  little  chamber,    j 
with  no  furniture,  except  a  small  writing-table,  a  plain  arm-chair,  covered  with    ! 
black  leather,  and  another  smaller  chair— clearly  indicating  it  as  a  place  for  work,    . 
not  company.     There  are  a  few  books  on  each  side  of  the  fire-place,  and  a  sort  of  I 
supplemental  Ubrary  in  a  gallery  which  runs  round  three  sides  of  the  room.     In  a 
closet  are  preserved,  under  a  glass  case,  the  clothes  Sir  Walter  wore  just  before  his    i 
death — a  broad-skirted  green  coat,  with  large  buttons,  plaid  trousers,  heavy  shoes,    I 
broad-brimmed  hat,  and  stout  walking-stick.     The  relics  set  one  thinking  of  the    ' 
old  man's  last  days  in  the  house  of  which  he  was  so  proud,  the  kindly  placid  figure 
wheeled  about,  with  all  the  dogs  round  him,  in  a  chair,  up  and  down  the  hall  and    | 
library,  saying,  "  Ah,  I've  seen  much,  but  nothing  like  my  ain  house — give  me    ' 
one  turn  more."     Much  of  the  decoration  of  the  house  is  x)f  ancient  design,  some 
borrowed  from  Melrose,  some  from  Dumfermline,  Linlithgow,  and  Roslin.     Even    1 
portions  of  various  old  edifices  are  worked  into  the  building.     Within  the  estate    i 
IS  the  scene  of  the  last  great  clan  battle  of  the  Borders,  that  fought  in  1526  between 
the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Home,  backed  the  former  by  the  Kerrs,  and  the  other  by    ' 
Buccleuch.  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  Q.C.  who  married  Scott  s  granddaughter,  has  inherited 
the  property. 

The  success  of  the  Lay  was  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  Scott's  ' 
most  enthusiastic  admirers.  In  the  preface  of  1830,  he  himself  estimated  the  sale 
at  upwards  of  30,000  copies;  but  Lockhart  tells  us  that  this  was  an  under-  ' 
estimate,  and  that  in  twenty-five  years  no  fewer  than  44,000  copies  had  been  , 
disposed  of— an  event  with  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  British  poetry.  The  1 
first  edition,  a  magnificent  quarto,  of  which  750  copies  were  printed,  was  quickly  \ 
exhausted ;  eleven  octavo  editions,  a  small  quarto,  and  a  foolscap  edition  followed  i 
in  rapid  succession.       -  I 
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was    long,   the   wind  was 

el  was  infirm  and  old ; 
d  cheek,  and  tresses  grey, 
lave  known  a  better  day ; 
lis  sole  remaining  joy, 
L  by  an  orphan  boy. 

all  the  Bards  was  he, 
jf  Border  chivalry ; 
lay  !  their  date  was  fled, 

brethren  all  were  dead ; 
glected  and  oppress'd 
x  with  them,  and  at  rest. 
1  prancing  palfrey  borne, 

light  as  krk  at  mom  ; 
courted  and  caress' d, 
d  m  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 

to  lord  and  lady  gay, 
neditated  lay  : 
were  changed,  old  manners 

fiird  the  Stuarts'  throne  ; 
of  the  iron  time 
his  harmless  art  a  crime, 
ig  Harper,  scom'd  and  poor, 
his  bread  from  door  to  door. 
to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 
I  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

'd  where  Newark's  stately 

T 

rom  Yarrow's  birchen  bower ; 
el  gazed  with  wishful  eye — 
r  resting-place  was  nigh  : 
ting  step  at  last, 
led  portal  arch  he  pass'd, 
derous  grate  and  massy  bar 
I'd  back  the  tide  of  war, 
losed  the  iron  door 
desolate  and  poor. 


The  Duchess  *  mark'd  his  weary  pace, 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face. 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well  : 
For  she  had  known  adversity. 
Though  bom  in  such  a  high  d^ree ; 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom. 
Had   wept   o'er    Monmouth's   bloody 
tomb  ! 

When  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied, 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified. 
Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride ;' 
And  he  began  to  talk  anon, 
Of  good  Earl  Francis,  +  dead  and  gone, 
And  of  Earl  Walter,  t  rest  him,  God  1 
A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode  ; 
And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew. 
Of  the  old  warriors  of  Buccleuch  : 
And,  would  the  noble  Duchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain. 
Though  stiff  his  hand,  his  voice  though 

weak. 
He  thought  even  vet,  the  sooth  to  speak, 
That,  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear. 
He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtain'd ; 
The  Aged  Minstrel  audience  gain'd. 
But,  when  he  reach'd  the  room  of  state, 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate. 
Perchance  he  wish'd  his  boon  denied : 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried, 

•  Anne,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Mon- 
mouth, representative  of  the  ancient  Lords  of 
Buccleuch.  and  widow  of  the  unfortunate 
Tames,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  beheaded 
in  1685. 

t  Francb  Scott,  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  (ather  of 
the  Duchess. 

X  Walter,  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  grandfather  of 
the  Duchess,  and  a  celebrated  warrior. 
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[canto 


His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease, 
Which  marks  security  to  please ; 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain, 
Came  wildering  o  er  his  a^ed  brain — 
He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  m  vain ! 
The  pitying  Duchess  praised  its  chime, 
And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time 
Till  every  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 
And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 
He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain. 
He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 
It  was  not  framed  for  village  churls. 
But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  carls ; 
He  had  play'd  it  to  King  Charles  die 

good. 
When  he  kept  court  in  Holyrood  ; 
And  much  he  wish'd,  yet  fear*d,  to  try 


The  long-forgotten  melody. 
Amid  the  stnngs  his  finger  stra/d. 
And  an  uncertain  warbbng  made. 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 
But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild, 
The  old  man  raised  his  face,  and  smiled ; 
And  lifhten'd  up  his  faded  eye, 
With  tul  a  poet's  ecstasy  ! 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along : 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot. 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot: 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost. 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost; 
Each  blank  in  faithless  memory  void. 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied: 
And,  while  his  haip  responsive  rung, 
T  was  thus  the  Latest  Minstrel  sung 


CANTO  FIRST. 


The    feast    was    over   in    Branksome 

tower.* 
And  the  Ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret 

bower ; 
Her  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word 

and  by  spell, 
Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell — 
Jesu  Maria,  shield  us  well ! 
No  living  wiglit,  save  the  Ladye  alone. 
Had  dared  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

II. 

The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse 
all; 

Knight,   and    page,    and    household 
squire, 
Loiter'd  through  the  lofty  hall, 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire : 
The  stag-hounds,  weary  with  the  chase, 

Lay  stretch'd  upon  the  rushy  floor. 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race, 

From  Teviot  stone  to  Eskdale-moor. 

*  See  *'  Notes  to  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
LIiNSTRKL**  in  the  Appendix. 


iir. 

Nine-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 
Hung  their    shields    in    Branksome 
Hall; 
Nine-and-twenty  squires  of  name 

Brought  them  their  steeds  to  bower 
from  stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited,  duteous,  on  them  all : 
They  were  all  knights  of   meUl 
true, 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch. 

IV. 

Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel. 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel : 
They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright. 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night : 

They  lay  down  to  rest, 

With  corslet  laced, 
Pillow'd  on  buckler  cold  and  liard  ; 

They  carv'd  at  the  meal 

Witn  gloves  of  steel, 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through 
the  helmet  barr'd. 
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V. 

en  yeomen,  mail-clad  men, 
eck  of  the  warders  ten ; 
,  both  fleet  and  wight, 
d  in  sable  day  and  night, 
frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow, 
Iwood-axe  at  saddle-bow ; 
lore  fed  free  in  stall : — 
costom  of  Branksome  Hall 

VL 
e  steeds  stand  ready  dight  ? 
these  warriors,  arm'd,   by 
» 

to  hear  the  blood-hound 

to  hear  the  war-horn  bray- 

K>rge's  red  cross  streaming, 
idnight  beacon  gleaming : 
against  Southern  force  and 

)p,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's 

iranksome's  lordly  towers, 
•orth,  or  Naworth,  or  merry 
le. 

VII. 

stom  of  Branksome  HalL — 
liant  knight  is  here  ; 
hieflain  of  them  all, 
mgs  rusting  on  the  wall, 
lis  broken  spear. 
;  shaU  tell, 
I  Walter  fell ! 
tied  burghers  fled,  afar, 
of  the  Border  war  ; 
streets  of  high  Dunedin  * 
es    gleam,    and    falchions 

a, 

the  slogan's!  deadly  yell — 
:hief  of  Branksome  fell. 

VIII. 

;  discord  heal, 
I  the  death-feud's  enmity  ? 
n  lore,  can  patriot  zeal, 
f  blessed  charity  ? 

y  or  gathering  word  of  a  Border 


No  !  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine, 

In  mutual  pil^mage  they  drew ; 
Implored,  in  vam,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefe,  their  own  red  fiUchions 
slew : 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Carr, 

While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slaughter'd  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar, 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war, 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot ! 

IX. 

In  sorrow  o'er  Lord  Walter's  bier 

The  warlike  foresters  had  bent ; 
And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear, 

Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matrons  lent: 
But  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 
The  Ladye  dropp'd  nor  flower  nor  tear! 
Vengeance  deep-brooding  o'er  the  slain, 

Had  lockM  the  source  of  softer  woe  ; 
And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain, 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow ; 
Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  clan. 

Her  son  lisp'd  from  the  nurse's  knee — 
"  And  if  I  live  to  be  a  man. 

My  father's  death  revenged  shall  be ! " 
Then  fast  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infant's  kindling  cheek. 

X. 

All  loose  her  negligent  attire. 

All  loose  her  golden  hair, 
Hung  Margaret  o'er  her  slaughter'd  sire. 

And  wept  in  wild  despair. 
But  not  alone  the  bitter  tear 

Had  filial  grief  supplied  ; 
For  hopeless  love,  and  anxious  fear, 

Had  lent  their  mingled  tide  : 
Nor  in  her  mother's  alter'd  eye 
Dared  she  to  look  for  sympathy. 
Her  lover,  'gainst  her  father's  clan, 

With  Carr  in  arms  had  stood, 
When  Mathouse-bum  to  Melrose  ran 

All  purple  with  their  blood  ; 
And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread, 
Before  Lord  Cranstoun  she  should  wed. 
Would  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 


XI. 

Of  noble  race  the  Ladye  came, 
Her  father  was  a  clerk  of  fame, 


^ 
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[canto  ; 


Of  Bethune's  line  of  Picardie  : 
He  learned  the  art  that  none  may  name, 

In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea. 
Men  said,  he  changed  his  mortal  frame. 

By  feat  of  magic  mystery ; 
For  when  in  studious  mood  he  paced 

St  Andrew's  cloister'd  hall, 
His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 

Upon  the  sunny  waU ! 

xn. 

And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  avow, 

He  taught  that  Ladye  fair, 
Till  to  her  bidding  she  could  bow 

The  viewless  forms  of  air. 
And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower. 
In  old  Lord  David's  western  tower. 
And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound, 
That  moans  the  mossy  turrets  round, 
Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide, 
That  chafes  against  the  scaur's  red  side? 
Is  it  the  wind  that  swings  the  oaks  ? 
Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks  ? 
What  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound, 
That  moans  old  Branksome's   turrets 
round? 


At  the  sullen,  moaning  sound. 

The  ban-dogs  bay  and  howl ; 
And  from  the  turrets  round, 

Loud  whoops  the  startled  owl. 
In  the  hall,  both  squire  and  knight 

Swore  that  a  storm  was  near, 
And  looked  forth  to  view  the  night ; 

But  the  night  was  still  and  clear. 

XIV. 

From  the  sound  of  Teviot's  tide, 
Chafing  with  the  mountain's  side, 
From  the  groan  of  the  wind-swung  oak. 
From  the  sullen  echo  of  the  rock, 
From  the  voice  of  the  coming  storm, 

The  Ladye  knew  it  well ! 
It  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Flood  that  spoke. 

And  he  called  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Fell. 

XV. 

RIVER   SPIRIT. 

"  Sleep'st  thou,  brother  ?  "— 


MOUNTAIN  SPIRIT. 

—  "Brother,  nay — 
On  my  hills  the  moonbeams  play. 
From  Craik-cross  to  Skelfhill  pen, 
By  every  rill,  in  every  glen. 
Merry  elves  their  morris  pacing. 

To  aerial  minstrelsy, 
Emerald  rin^  on  brown  heath  tracing. 

Trip  it  deft  and  merrilv. 
Up,  and  mark  their  nimble  feet ! 
Up,  and  list  their  music  sweet ! " 

XVI. 

RIVER  SPIRIT. 

"  Tears  of  an  imprisoned  maiden 
Mix  with  my  polluted  stream ; 

Margaret  of  Branksome,  sorrow-laden. 
Mourns  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam. 

Tell  me,  thou,  who  view'st  the  stars, 

\Vhen  shall  cease  these  feudal  jars  ? 

What  shall  be  the  maiden's  fate  ? 

Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  mate  ?  " 

XVII. 

MOUNTAIN  SPIRIT. 

"  Arthur's  slow  wain  his  course  doth  roll, 

In  utter  darkness,  round  the  pole ; 

The  Northern  Bear  lowers  black  and 

grim; 
Orion's  studded  belt  is  dim ; 
Twinkling  faint,  and  distant  far, 
Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  star ; 

111  may  I  read  their  high  decree  I 
But  no  kind  influence  deign  they  shower 
On  Teviot's  tide,  and  Branksome's  tower, 
Till  pride  be  quell'd,  and  love  be  free." 

XVIII. 

The  unearthly  voices  ceast, 

And  the  heavy  sound  was  still ; 
It  died  on  the  river's  breast, 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
But  round  Lord  Da\'id's  tower 

The  sound  still  floated  near  ; 
For  it  nmg  in  the  Ladye's  bower. 

And  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  ear. 
She  raised  her  stately  head. 

And  her  heart  throbb'd  high  with 
pride : — 
"  Your  mountains  shall  bend. 
And  your  streams  ascend. 

Ere  Margaret  be  our  foeman's  bride ! " 
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XIX. 

dye  KNicht  the  lofty  lia]l, 
re  many  a  bold  retainer  lay, 
ith  jocund  din,  among  them  all, 
ioo  paisned  his  infont  play, 
ed  mosa-trooper,  the  boy 
tmndieon  of  a  spear  bestrode^ 
and  the  hall  right  merrily, 
imic  foiay  rode. 
>eaided  luughts,  in  arms  grown 
old, 

e  in  his  frolic  nmbols  bore, 
their  hearts,  oi  nigged  mould, 
e  stubborn  as  the  steel  thev  wore. 
>  grey  warriors  prophesied, 
r  the  brave  boy,  in  future  wars, 
.  tame  the  imiconi*s  pride, 
1  the  descent  and  tne  Star. 

XX. 

■dye  forgot  her  purpose  high, 
moment,  and  no  more ; 
oment  gaized  with  a  mother's  eye, 
he  paused  at  the  arched  door: 
from  amid  the  armed  train, 
ll*d  to  her  William  of  Deloraine. 

XXL 

Ic  moss-trooping  Scott  was  he, 
r  couch'd  Border  lance  by  knee ; 
^h  Solway  sanda^  throu^  Tarras 
moss, 

:>ld,  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross  ; 
y  turns,  by  desperate  bounds, 
ofSed  Percy's  best  blood-hounds; 
:e  or  Liddd,  fords  were  none, 
\  would  ride  them,  one  by  one ; 
to  him  was  time  or  tide, 
iber's  snow,  or  July's  pride ; 
to  him  was  tide  or  time, 
ess  midnight,  or  matin  prime : 
f  of  heart,  and  stout  of  nand, 
tx  drove  prey  from  Cumberland ; 
imes  outlawed  had  he  been, 
ngland's    King,    and    Scotland's 
Queen. 

XXII. 

kVilliam  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 
t  thee  on  the  wightest  steed  ; 


Soare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride. 
Until  thou  come  to  fair  Tweedside ; 
And  in  Melrose's  holy  pile 
Seek  thou  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle. 
Greet  the  Father  well  from  me  ; 

Say  that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 
And  to-night  he  shall  watch  with  thee, 
To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb  : 
For  this  will  be  St  Michael's  night. 
And,  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moon  is 

bri^t ; 
And  the  Cross,  of  bloody  red. 
Will  point  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty 
dead. 

XXIII. 

"  What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep, 
Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep  : 
Be  it  scroll,  or  be  it  book, 
Into  it.  Knight,  thou  must  not  look  ; 
If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn  ! 
Better  hadst  thou  ne*er  been  bom  I " 

XXIV. 

"O  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-grey 
steed, 

Which   drinks  of  the  Teviot  clear ; 
Ere  break  of  day,"  the  Warrior  'gan  say, 

"  Again  will  I  be  here  : 
And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be 
done. 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  me ; 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 

Wert  my  neck-verse  at  Hairibee." 

XXV. 

Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fast. 
And  soon  the  steep  descent  he  past, 
Soon  cross'd  the  sounding  barbican,* 
And  soon  the  Teviot  side  he  won. 
Eastward  the  wooded  path  he  rode. 
Green  hazels  o'er  his  basnet  nod  ; 
He  pass'd  the  Peelt  of  Goldiland, 
Ana  cross'd    old  Borthwick's  roaring 

strand ; 
Dimly  he  view'd  the  Moat-hill's  mound. 
Where  Druid  shades  still  flitted  round ; 
In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light ; 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night ; 

•  Barbican,  the  defence  of  an  outer  gate  of  a 
feudal  castle, 
t  Peei,  a  Border  tow«r. 
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And  soon  he  spurr'd  his  coarser  keea 
Beneath  the  tower  of  Hazeldeen. 

XXVL 

The   clattering    hoo&   the   watchmen 

mark : — 
"  Stand,  ho!  thou  courier  of  the  dark." — 
"  For  Branksome^  ho ! "  the  knight  re- 

join'd. 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  behind. 
He  tum'd  him  now  from  Teviotside^ 

And,  guided  by  the  tinkling  rill, 
Northw2ud  the  dark  ascent  did  ride^ 
And  gained  the  moor  at  Horsliehill ; 
Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay, 
For  many  a  mile,  the  Roman  way.* 

XXVIL 

A  moment  now  he  slack*d  his  speed, 
A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed ; 
Drew  saddle-girth  and  corslet-bond. 
And  loosen'd  in  the  sheath  his  brand. 
On  Minto-crags  the  moonbeams  glint. 
Where  Bamhill  hew'd  his  bed  of  flint ; 
Who  flung  his  outlawed  limbs  to  rest. 
Where  falcons  hang  their  giddy  nest. 
Mid  cliffs,  from  whence  hS  eagle  eye 
For  many  a  league  his  prey  could  spy 
Cliffs,  doubling,  on  their  echoes  borne. 
The  terrors  of  the  robber's  horn  ; 
Cliffs,  which,  for  many  a  later  vear. 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear, 
When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the 

grove, 
Ambition  is  no  core  for  love  ! 

XXVIIL 

Unchallenged,  thence  pass*d  Ddoraine, 
To  ancient  Riddel's  fair  domain. 

Where  Aill,  from  mountains  freed, 
Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come ; 
Each  wave  was  crested  with  tawny  foam. 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 
In  vain !  no  torrent,  deep  or  broad, 
M\ght  bar  the  bold  moss-trooper's  road. 

XXIX. 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low. 
And  the  water  broke  o'er  the  saddlebow; 
Aljove  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween. 
Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  \!z&  seen ; 

*  An  ancient  Roman  road,  crossing  through 
part  of  Roxburghshire. 


For  he  was  barded*  from  counter  to  tail. 
And  the  rider  was  armed  complete  in 

mail; 
Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Stenmi'd  a  midnight  torrent's  force. 
The  warrior's  very  plume,  I  say. 
Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray ; 
Yet,    through    good   heart,    and   Our 

Ladye's  grace. 
At  length  he  gamed  the  landing  place. 

•  XXX. 

NowBowden  Moor  the  march-man  won. 
And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head. 
As  glanced  his  eye  o'er  Halidon ;+ 
For  on  his  soul  the  slaughter  red 
Of  that  unhallow'd  mom  arose. 
When  first  the  Scott  and  Carr  were  foes ; 
When  royal  James  beheld  the  fi:ay. 
Prize  to  me  victor  of  the  day. 
When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  van, 
Bore  down  Buccleuch's  retiring;  clan. 
Till  grallant  Cessford's  heart-blood  clear 
ReelTd  on  dark  Elliott's  Border  spear. 

XXXI. 

In  bitter  mood  he  spurred  fast, 
And  soon  the  hated  heath  was  past ; 
And  far  beneath,  in  lustre  wan. 
Old  Melros*  rose,  and  fair  Tweed  ran. 
Like  some  tall  rock  with  lichens  grey, 
Seem'd  dimly  huge,  the  dark  Abbaye. 
When  Hawick  he  pass'd,  had  curfew 

rung. 
Now  midmght  lauds  J  were  in  Melrose 

sung. 
The  sound,  upon  the  fitfiil  eale. 
In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  fail. 
Like  that  wild  harp,  whose  magic  tone 
Is  waken'd  by  the  winds  alone. 
But  when  Melrose  he  reached,   'twas 

silence  all ; 
He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall, 
And  sought  the  convent's  lonely  wall 

Here  paused  the  harp ;  and  with  its  swell 
The  Master's  fire  and  courage  fell ; 

*  Bardedt  or  barbed, — applied  to  a  horse 
accoutred  with  defensive  armour. 

t  An  ancient  seat  of  the  Kerrs  of  Ccssford, 
now  demolished. 

t  LamdSt  the  midnight  service  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 
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lofl^,  and  low,  he  bow'd, 
gazmg  timid  on  the  crowds 
em'd  to  seek,  in  ereiy  ejre^ 
f  auoroired  lus  minstrelsy ; 
diffident  of  present  praise^ 
idMt  he  spoiM  of  former  days, 
K3iir  old  age,  and  wand'ring  long, 
one  his  hand  and  harpsome  wrong, 
htchess  and  her  daugiiteiB  £ur, 
rveiy  gentle  lady  thm, 
after  each,  in  due  degree^ 
pnises  to  his  melody  ; 
i&d  was  true,  his  Toice  was  dear, 
aodi  they  longed  the  rest  to  hear, 
ixaged  tbtns,  the  Aged  Man, 
meet  resl^  again  bqgan. 

CANTO  SECOND. 

T. 

a  woold*st  view  fiur  Melrose  aright, 
it  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 
te  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day, 
txit  to  flout,  the  ruins  grev. 

the  broken  arches  are  black  in 

mght, 
ach  sihafted  oriel  glimmers  white; 

the  cold  light's  micertain  shower 
OS  on  the  mined  central  tower ; 

battress  and  buttress,  alternately, 
framed  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 

silver  edges  the  imagery, 
be  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live 

and  die  ; 

distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 
be  owlet  to  hoot  o*er  the  dead 

man's  grave, 

go — but  go  alone  the  while — 
view  St.  David's  ruin'd  pile ; 
home  returning,  soothly  swear, 
so  sad  and  £ur  ! 


n. 

halt  did  Ddoraine  make  there  : 
recked  he  of  the  scene  so  fair ; 
(laager's  hilt,  on  the  wicket  strong, 
-ucirfull  loud,  and  struck  full  long. 
torter  hurried  to  the  gate — 
o  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so 

late?" 
mBranksome  I/'  the  warrior  cried  ; 
strught  the  wicket  opcn'd  wide  : 


For  Branksome's  Chiefs  had  in  batde 
stood. 
To  fence  the  rights  of  fiur  Melrose  ; 
And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 
Had  gifted  the  shnne  for  their  souls' 
repose. 

in. 

Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said ; 
The  porter  bent  his  humble  head  ; 
With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod, 
And  noiseless  step,  the  path  he  trod ; 
The  arched  cloister,  far  and  wide, 
Rang  to  the  warrior's  clanking  stride^ 
Till,  stooping  low  his  lofty  crest, 
He  enter'd  the  cell  of  the  ancient  priest, 
And  lifted  his  barred  aventayle,* 
To  haU  the  Monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 

IV. 

"  The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  the^ 
by  me; 

Says,  that  the  fated  hour  is  come, 
And  that  to-night  I  shall  watch  with  Uiee^ 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb." 
From  sackcloth  couch  the  monk  arose, 

With  toil  his  stiffen 'd  limbs  he  rear'd  ; 
A  hundred  years  had  flung  their  snows 

On  his  thin  locks  and  floating  beard. 

V. 

And  strangely  on  the  knight  look'd  he, 
And  his  blue  eyes  gleam'd  wild  and, 
wide; 
"  And  darest  thou.  Warrior !  seek  to  see 
What  heaven  and  hell  alike  would 
hide? 
My  breast,  in  belt  of  iron  pent, 
With  shut  of  hair  and  scourge  of 
thorn  ; 
For  threescore  years,  in  penance  spent. 
My  knees  those  flinty  stones  have 
worn; 
Yet  all  too  little  to  atone 
For    knowing   what   should   ne'er    be 
known. 
Would'st  thou  thy  every  future  year 
In   ceaseless  prayer  and  penance 
drie, 
Yet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear — 
Then,  daring  Warrior,  follow  me  I  " 
*  Aventayle t  visor  of  the  helmet 

C 
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VI. 

"  Penance,  father,  will  I  none ; 
Prayer  know  I  hsirdly  one ; 
For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry, 
Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 
When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray. 
Other  prayer  can  I  none ; 
So  speed  me  my  errand,  and  let  me  be 
gone." 

VII. 

Again  on  the  Knight  look*d  the  Church- 
man old, 
And  again  he  sighed  heavily; 

For  he  had  himself  been  a  warrior  bold, 
And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy, 

And  he  thou^^ht  on  the  days  that  were 
long  smce  by. 

When  his  limbs  were  strong,  and  his 
courage  was  high  : — 

Now,  slow  and  faint,  he  led  the  way. 

Where,  cloistered  round,  the  garden  lay  ; 

The  pillared  arches  were  over  their  head, 

And  beneath  theirfeet  were  the  bones  of 
the  dead. 

VIII. 

Spreading  herbs,  and  flowerets  bright, 
Glisten*d  with  the  dew  of  night ; 
Nor  herb,  nor  floweret,  glistened  there. 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloister-arches  as 
fair. 
The  Monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely 
moon. 
Then  into  the  night  he  looked  forth ; 
And   red  and  bright  the  streamers 
light 
Were  dancing  in  the  glowing  north. 
So  had  he  seen,  in  fair  Castile, 
The  youth  in  glittering  squadrons 
start; 
Sudden  the  flying  jennet  wheel. 
And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart. 
He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so 

bright, 
That  spints  were  riding  the  northern 

IX. 

By  a  steel-clenched  postern  door. 
They  entered  now  the  chancel  tall ; 

The  darken'd  roof  rose  high  aloof 
On  pillars  lofty  and  light  and  small : 


The  key-stone,  that  lock'd  each  ribbed 

aisle. 
Was  a  fleur-de-lys,  or  a  qnatre-feuille  ; 
The  corbells  *  were  carved  grotesque  and 

grim ; 
And  the  pillars,  with  dnster'd  shafts  so 

trim. 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourished 

around, 
Seem*d  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands 

had  bound. 

X. 

Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner  riven. 
Shook  to  the  cold  night-wind  of  heaven. 

Around  the  screened  altar's  pale  ; 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  bum. 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
O  gall&nt  chief  of  Otterbume  ! 

And  thine,  dark  Knight  of  Liddes- 
dalel 
O  fading  honours  of  the  dead  I 
O  high  ambition,  lowly  laid ! 

XI. 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone. 

By  ioliaged  tracery  combined  ; 
Thou  would'st  have  thought  some  fairy's 

hand 
'Twixt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wand, 
In  many  a  freakish  knot,  had  twined  ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work 

was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to 

stone. 
The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Show*d  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a 
saint. 
Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed ; 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  Cross  of  Red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished, 

And  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride. 
The  moonbeam  kiss'd  the  holy  pane, 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody 
stain. 

XII. 

They  sate  them  down  on  a  marble  stone, 
(A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below  ;) 

♦  CorbellSf  the  projections  from  which  the 
arches  ipfiDg,  usually  cut  in  a  fimtastic  face  or 
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TkiB  spoke  the  Monk,  in  solemn  tone : — 

**  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  woe ; 
For  Paynim  countries  I  have  trod, 
And  ibvght  beneath  the  cross  of  God : 
Kow,  Strang  to  my  eyes  thine  arms 

appear, 
kal  theu-  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to 
my  ear. 

XIIL 

**  In  these  far  climes  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott ; 

A  Wizard,  of  such  dreaded  fiune, 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave, 
Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave. 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Damef 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me ; 
And,  Warrior,  I  could  say  to  thee 
The  words  that  cleft  Eildon  hills  in  three, 

Aad  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of 


Bat  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin ; 
And  for  having  but  thought  them  my 
heart  within, 
A  treble  penance  must  be  done. 


j  "When  Midiael  lay  on  his  dying  bed, 
I  His  conscience  was  awakened  : 
'  He  bethought  him  of  his  sinful  deed, 
!  And  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  come  with 


It  m  Spain 

I  stood  by  his  bed  ere  evening  dose. 
The  words  raaj  not  again  be  sai£ 
i  That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed  laid ; 
They  woaU  rend  this  Abbaye*s  massy 
I  nave, 

I  And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave. 

XV. 

"I  swore  to  bury  his  Mighty  Book, 
Thit  never  morul  might  therein  look  : 
And  never  to  tell  whme  it  was  hid. 
Save  at  his  Chief  of  Branksome's  need  : 
And  when  that  need  was  past  and  o*er, 
Again  the  volume  to  restore. 
I  buried  him  on  St  Michael's  night. 
When  the  bell  toll*d  one^  and  the  moon 

was  bright. 
And  I  dng  his  chamber  among  the  dead. 
When  the   floor  of  the  chancel   was 

ttainedrcdy 


That  his  patron's  cross  might  over  him 

wave, 
And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  Wizard's 

grave. 

XVI. 

"  It  was  a  night  of  woe  and  dread. 
When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid ! 
Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  pass'd. 
The  banners  waved  without  a  blast," — 
—Still  spoke  the  Monk,  when  the  bell 

toll'd  one  !— 
I  tell  you,  that  a  braver  man 
Than  William  of  Deloraine,   good  at 

need. 
Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurred  a  steed  ; 
Yet  somewhat  was  he  chill'd  with  dread. 
And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 

XVII. 

"  Lo,  Warrior  !  now  the  Cross  of  Red 
Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
Within  it  bums  a  wondrous  light, 
To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  night 
That  lamp  shall  bum  unquenchably, 
Until  the  etemal  doom  shall  be." — 
Slow  moved  the  Monk  to  the  broad  flag- 
stone, 
Which  the  bloody  Cross  was  traced  upon: 
lie  pointed  to  a  secret  nook  ; 
An  iron-bar  the  Warrior  took ; 
And  the  Monk  made  a  sign  with  his 

wither'd  hand, 
The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

XVIII. 

With  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went ; 
His  sinewy  frame  o'er  the  grave-stone 

bent; 
With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain. 
Till  the  toil-drops  fell  from  his  brows, 

like  rain. 
It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength, 
That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 
I  would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 
How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously. 
Stream'd  upward  to  the  chancel  roof. 
And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof ! 
No  earthly  flame  blazed  e*er  so  bright : 
It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  light. 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb, 
Show'd  the  Monk's  cowl,and  visage  pale, 
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Danced  on  the  daik-brow'd  Warrior^s 
mail. 
And  kiss'd  his  waving  plume. 

XIX. 

Before  their  eyes  the  Wizard  lay, 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoarv  beard  in  silver  roll'd. 
He  seem  d  some  seventy  winters  old  ; 
A  palmer^s  amice  wrapped  him  round. 
With    a    wrought    Spanish    baldric 
bound, 
Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea : 
His  left  hand  held  his  Book  of  Might ; 
A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right ; 
The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his 
knee  : 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look. 
At  which  the  fellest  fiend  had  shook. 
And  all  unruffled  was  his  £Eice : 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace. 

XX. 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 
Rode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain. 
And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain. 

And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awe ; 
Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own'd  ; 
His  breath  came  thick,  his  head  swam 
round. 

When  this  strange  scene  of  death  he 
saw, 
Bewilder'd  and  unnerved  he  stood. 
And  the  priest  pray'd  fervently  and  loud  ; 
With  eyes  averted  prayed  he ; 
He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  see. 
Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

XXI. 

And  when  the  priest  his  death-prayer 

had  pray*a, 
Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  said : — 
"  Now,  speed  thee  what  thou  hast  to  do, 
Or,    Warrior,  we  may  dearly  rue  ; 
For  those,  thou  may*st  not  look  upon. 
Are  gathering  fast  round  the  yawning 

stone  r 
Then,  Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 
From  the  cold  hand  the  Mighty  Book, 
With  iron  clasp'd,  and  with  iron  bound  : 
He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man 

frown'd ; 


But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light. 
Perchance,  had  dazzled  the   warrior's 
sight 

XXIL 

When  the  huge  stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb, 
The  night  retum'd  in  double  gloom  : 
For  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  the 

stars  were  few ; 
And,  as  the  Knight  and  Priest  withdrew. 
With  wavering  steps  and  dizay  brain. 
They  hardly  miffht  the  postern  gain. 
'Tis  said,  as  through  the  usles  they 

passed, 
Thev  heard  strange  noises  on  the  blast ; 
And  through  the  cloister-galleries  small. 
Which  at  mid-height  thr^  the  chancel 

wall, 
Loud  sobs,  and  laughter  louder,  ran, 
And  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man ; 
As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday. 
Because  these  spells  were  brought  to  day, 
I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be ; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 


"  Now,  hie  thee  hence,"  the  Father  said, 
"  And  when  we  are  on  death-bed  laid, 
O  may  our  dear  Ladyc,  and  sweet  St. 

John, 
Forgive  our  souls  for  the  deed  we  have 
done!" 
The  Monk  returnM  him  to  his  cell. 
And  many  a  prayer  and  penance 
sped; 
When  the  convent  met  at  the  noontide 

beU— 
The  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle  was 
dead! 
Before  the  cross  was  the  body  laid, 
With  hands  clasp'd  fast,  as  if  still  he 
pray'd. 


XXIV. 


the 


The    Knight    breathed    free    in 

morning  wind. 
And  strove  nis  hardihood  to  find  : 
He  was  glad  when  he  pass'd  the  tomb- 
stones grey. 
Which  girdle  round  the  fair  Abbaye  ; 
For  the  mystic  Book,  to  his  bosom  prest. 
Felt  like  a  load  upon  his  breast ; 
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I  his  joints   with   nerves  of   iron 

twin'dy 
ok,  like  die  aspen  leaves  in  wind, 
fiain  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day, 
in  to  brighten  Cheviot  grej  ; 
jojr'd  to  see  the  cheerfnl  light, 
I  he  said  Ave  Marf,  as  well  as  he 

might. 

XXV. 

sm  had  brighten'd  Cheviot  grej, 
he  son  had  brighten'd  the  Cartel's* 

side; 
1  sooo  beneath  the  rising  dav 
miled  Branksome  towers  andTeviot*s 

tkle. 
:  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  tale, 
jid  wakened  every  flower  that  blows ; 
I  peeped  forth  the  violet  pale, 
nd  spread  her  breast  the  mountain 


I  lov^dier  than  the  rose  so  red, 
et  paler  than  the  violet  pale, 
eariy  left  her  sleepless  bed, 
he  fidrest  maid  of  Teviotdale. 

XXVI. 

f  does  £sir  Margaret  so  early  awake, 

nd  don  her  kiitle  so  hastilie ; 

.  the  silken  knots,  which  in  hurry 
she  woold  make, 

•by  tremble  her  slender  fingers  to  tie ; 

f<kiesshestop,andlook often  around, 

s  die  glides  down  the  secret  stair ; 

i  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy  blood- 
hound, 

s  she  rooses  him  up  from  his  lair ; 

l^thoughshe  passes  the  postern  alone, 

f  is  not  the  watchman's  bugle 
blown? 

XXVIL 

Ladye  steps  in  doubt  and  dread, 
\.  her  watchful  mother  hear  her  tread ; 
Ladye  caresses  the  rough  blood- 
hmmd, 
t  his  voice  should  waken  the  castle 

roond ; 
;  watchman's  bugle  is  not  blown, 
he  was  her  foster-father's  son ; 

■  A  mountain  on  the  Border  of  England, 
c  Jedboisfa. 


And  she  glides  through  the  greenwood 

at  dawn  of  light 
To  meet  Baron  Henry,  her  own  true 

knight 

XXVIIL 

The  Knight  and  Ladye  fair  are  met. 
And  under  the  hawthorn's  boughs  are 

set. 
A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 
To  meet  beneath  the  hawthorn  green. 
He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall ; 
Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  hall : 
And  she,  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce 

hid. 
Lent  to  her  cheek  a  livelier  red ; 
When  the  half  sigh  her  swelling  breast 
Against  the  silken  ribbon  prest ; 
"N^en  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told. 
Though  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold — 
Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair. 
With  Margaret  of  Branksome   might 

compare ! 


And  now,  fair  dames,  methinks  I  see 

You  listen  to  my  minstrelsy ; 

Your  waving  locks  ye  backward  throw, 

And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  snow : 

Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale. 

Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale  ; 

And  how  the  Knight,  with  tender  fire, 
To  paint  his  fiuthful  passion  strove ; 

Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  expire. 
But  never,  never  cease  to  love ; 
And  how  she  blush'd  and  how  she  sigh'd, 
And,  half  consenting,  half  denied. 
And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid ; — 
Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stay'd, 
Henry  of  Cranstoun,  and  only  he, 
Margaret  of  Branksome's  choice  should 

XXX. 

Alas !  fair  daT^e^,  your  hopes  are  vam ! 
My  harp  has  lost  the  enchanting  strain; 

Its  lightness  would  my  age  reprove: 
My  hairs  are  grey,  my  hmbs  are  old. 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold : 

I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 


THE  LA  y  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


[canto 


XXXI. 

Beneath  an  oak,  moss*d  o'er  by  eld. 
The  Baron's  Dwarf  his  courser  held, 

And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spear : 
That  Dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly  man. 
If  the  tales  were  true  that  of  him  ran 

Through  all  the  Border,  far  and  near. 
*Twas  said,  when  the  Baron  a-hunting 

rode 
Through  Reedsdale's  glens,  but  rarely 
trode. 
He  heard  a  voice  cry,  "  Lost !  lost ! 
lostl" 
And,  like  tenis-ball  by  racket  toss'd, 

A  leap,  of  thirty  feet  and  three. 
Made  from  the  gorse  this  elfin  shape, 
Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape. 

And  lighted  at  Lord  Cranstoun*s  knee. 
Lord  Cranstoun  was  some  whit  dis- 

may*d; 
'Tis  said  tnat  five  good  miles  he  lade, 

To  rid  him  of  his  company ; 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  Dwarf 

ran  four. 
And  the  Dwarf  was  first  at  the  castle 
door. 

XXXII. 

Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said  : 
This  elfish  Dwarf  with  the  Baron  staid : 
Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke. 
Nor  mingled  with  the  menial  flock  : 
And  ofl  apart  his  arms  he  toss'd. 
And  often  mutter'd  "  Lost !  lost !  lost ! " 
He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litherlie, 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he : 
And  he  of  his  service  was  full  fain  ; 
For  once  he  had  been  ta'en  or  slain, 

An  it  had  not  been  for  his  mimstry. 
All  between  Home  and  Hermitage, 
Talk'd  of  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin-Page. 

XXXIII. 

For  the  Baron  went  on  pilgrimage. 
And  took  with  him  this  elvish  Page, 

To  Mary's  Chapel  of  the  Lowes  : 
For  there,  beside  our  Ladye's  lake, 
An  offering  he  had  sworn  to  make. 

And  he  would  pay  his  vows. 
But  the  Ladve  of  Branksome  gather'd 
a  band 


Of  the   best   that  would  ride  at  her 
command : 
The  tnrsting-place  was  Newark  Lee. 

Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  amain. 

And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestane, 

And  thither  came  William  of  Deloraine ; 
They  were  three  hundred  spears  and 
three. 

Through    Douglas-bum,    up    Yarrow 
stream. 

Their  horses  prance,  their  lances  gleam. 

They  came  to  St  Mary's  lake  ere  day ; 

But  the  chapel  Was  void,  and  the  Baron 
away. 

Thev  bum'd  the  chapel  for  very  rage. 

And  cursed  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin- 
Page. 

XXXIV. 

And  now,  in  Branksome's  good  green- 
wood. 
As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood. 
The  Baron's  courser  pricks  his  ears. 
As  if  a  distant  noise  he  hears. 
The  Dwarf  waves  his  long  lean  arm  on 

high. 
And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  fly : 
No  time  was  then  to  vow  or  sigh. 
Fair  Margaret  through  the  hazel-grove. 
Flew  like  the  startled  cushat-dove :  * 
The  Dwarf  the  stirrup  held  and  rein  ; 
Vaulted  the  Knight  on  his  steed  amain, 
And,   pondering  deep   that  morning's 

scene. 
Rode  eastward  through  the  hawthorns 
green. 


While  thus  he  pour'd  the  lengthen'd 

tale. 
The  Minstrel's  voice  b^an  to  fail : 
Full  slyly  smiled  the  ohServant  page, 
And  gave  the  wither'd  hand  of  age 
A  goblet,  crown'd  with  mighty  wine, 
The  blood  of  Velez'  scorched  vine. 
He  raised  the  silver  cup  on  high, 
And,  while  the  big  drop  fill'd  his  eye, 
Pray*d  God  to  bless  the  Duchess  long, 
And  all  who  cheer*d  a  son  of  song. 
The  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see 
How  long,  how  deep,  how  zealously, 
•  Wood-pigeon. 
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Tie  nrecioi  jwoe  the  Minstrd  qndTd; 
Aad  bc^  cmboldcnM  by  the  dnariit, 
Look'd  ffailj  bttck  to  them,  and  hughU 
TW  cxxdial  nectar  of  the  bowl 
SvdTd  hb  old  vein%  and  cheered  his 

sool; 
A  fighter^  fivdier  piefaide  nui, 
Erednshis  tale  again  b^g^uL 

CANTO  THIRD. 


A3f]>  aid  I  that  mj  limbs  were  old. 
And  aid  I  that  mv  blood  was  cold. 
And  that  1117  kindlj  fire  was  fled. 
And  my  poor  witho'd  heart  was  dead. 

And  that  I  might  not  sing  of  love  f — 
How  coold  I,  to  the  dearest  theme 
That  erer  warmM  a  minstrel's  dream. 

So  fool,  so  fidse  a  recreant  prove  1 
How  conld  I  name  love's  very  name, 
Nor  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  flame ! 

II. 

la  peace;  Love  tones  the  shepherd's  reed ; 

b  war,  he  moonts  the  warrior's  steed ; 
I  In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen ; 
I  b  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 
I  Love  mles  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
j  And  men  below,  and  saints  above ; 
I  For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

!  m. 

So  thooght  Lord  Cranstoon,  as  I  ween. 
While,  pondering  deep  the  tender  scene, 
He  rode  through  Branksome's  hawthorn 
creen. 
>      Bat  the  P^  shouted  wild  and  shrill. 
And  scarce  his  helmet  could  he  don. 
When  downward  from  the  shady  hill 
A  statelv  knight  came  pricking  on. 
That  warriors  steed,  so  dapple-grey, 
Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  splash'd  with 
cUy; 
His  armour  red  with  many  a  stain : 
'  He  seem'd  in  such  a  weary  plight. 
As  if  he  had  ridden  the  live-long  night ; 
For  it  was  William  of  Delorame. 


But  no  whit  weary  did  he  seem. 
When,  dandng  in  the  sunny  b«ini. 


He  inark'd  the  crane  on  the  Baron's 

crest;* 
For  his  ready  spear  was  in  his  rest 
Few  were  the  words,  and  stem  and 
high. 
That  marked  the  foeman's  feudal 
hate; 
For  question  fierce,  and  proud  reply, 
Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate. 
Their  very  coursers  seem'd  to  Imow 
That  each  was  other's  mortal  foe, 
And  snorted  fire  when  wheel'd  around. 
To  give  each  knight  his  vantage-ground. 

V. 

In  rapid  round  the  Baron  bent ; 

He  sigh'd  a  sigh,  and  pray'd  a  prayer ; 
The  prayer  was  to  his  patron  saint. 

The  sifh  was  to  his  ladye  fair. 
Stout  Deloraine  nor  sighed  nor  pray'd. 
Nor  saint,  nor  ladye,  callM  to  aid ; 
But  he  stoop'd  his  head,  and  couch'd 

his  spear, 
And  spurr'd  his  steed  to  full  career. 
The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 
Seem'd  like  the  bursting  thunder-cloud. 

VI. 

Stem  was  the  dint  the  Borderer  lent  I 
The  stately  Baron  backwards  bent ; 
Bent  backwards  to  his  horse's  tail. 
And  his  plumes  went  scattering  on  the 

gale: 
The  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true. 
Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew. 
But  Cranstoun's  lance,  of  more  avail, 
Pierced  through,  like  silk,  the  Borderer's 

mail; 
Throup^h  shield,  and  jack,  and  acton,  past. 
Deep  in  his  bosom  broke  at  last — 
Still  sate  the  warrior,  saddle-fast. 
Till,  stumbling  in  the  mortal  shock, 
Down  went  the  steed,  the  girthing  broke, 
Hurl'd  on  a  heap  lay  man  and  horse. 
The  Baron  onward  pass'd  his  course ; 
Nor  knew — so  giddy  roU'd  his  brain — 
His  foe  lay  stretched  upon  the  plain. 

*  The  cre«t  of  the  Cranstouns,  in  alliisioo  to 
their  name,  is  a  crane  dormant,  holding  a  stone 
in  his  foot,  with  an  emphatic  Border  motto: 
Thou  xhalt  want  grt  I  want. 
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VII. 

But  when  he  rein*d  his  courser  round, ' 
And  saw  his  foeman  on  the  ground 

Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  clay, 
He  bade  his  page  to  stanch  the  wound. 

And  there  beside  the  warrior  stay, 
And  tend  him  in  his  doubtful  state, 
And  lead  him  to  Branksome  castle-gate : 
His  noble  mind  was  inly  moved 
For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  he  loved. 
This  shalt  thou  do  without  delay : 
No  longer  here  myself  may  stay ; 
Unless  the  swifter  I  speed  away. 
Short  shrift  will  be  at  my  dying  day. 

VIII. 

Away  in  speed  Lord  Cranstoun  rode ; 
The  Goblin-Page  behmd  abode ; 
His  lord's  command  he  ne'er  withstood. 
Though  small  hb  pleasure  to  do  good. 
As  the  corslet  off  tie  took,' 
The  dwarf  espied  the  Mighty  Book  ! 
Much  he  marvell'd  a  kni^t  of  pride. 
Like  a  book-bosom'd  priest  should  ride  : 
He  thought  not  to  s^ut:h  or  stanch  the 

wound 
Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 


The  iron  band,  the  iron  cUsp, 
Resisted  long  the  elfin  grasp  : 
For  when  the  first  he  had  undone^ 
It  closed  as  he  the  next  begun. 
Those  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band. 
Would  not  yield  to  unchristen'd  hand. 
Till  he  smear'd  the  cover  o'er 
With  the  Borderer's  curdled  gore ; 
A  moment  then  the  volume  spread. 
And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read. 
It  had  much  of  glamour  *  might. 
Could  make  a  ladye  seem  a  luiic;ht; 
The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall 
Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall ; 
A  nut-shell  seem  a  gilded  barge, 
A  sheeling  f  seem  a  palace  large. 
And  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem 

youth — 
All  was  delusion,  nought  was  truth. 

X. 

He  had  not  read  another  spell, 
When  on  his  cheek  a  buffet  fell, 
*  Magical  delusion.      f  A  shepherd's  hut 


So  fierce,  it  stretch'd  him  on  the  plain. 
Beside  the  wounded  Deloraine. 
From  the  ground  he  rose  dismay'd. 
And  shook  his  huge  and  mattea  head ; 
One  word  he  mutter'd,  and  no  more, 
"  Man  of  age,  thou  smitest  sore  I  "— 
No  more  the  Elfin  Page  durst  try 
Into  the  wondrous  Book  to  pry ; 
The  clasps,  though  smear'd  with  Christ- 
ian gore. 
Shut  faster  than  they  were  before. 
He  hid  it  undemeatn  his  cloak. — 
Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stroke, 
I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thrive ; 
It  was  not  given  by  man  alive: 

XL 

Unwillmgly  himself  he  address'd 
To  do  his  master's  high  behest : 
He  lifted  up  the  living  corse. 
And  laid  it  on  the  weary  horse ; 
He  led  him  into  Branksome  Hall, 
Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all ; 
And  each  did  after  swear  and  say, 
There  only  pass'd  a  wain  of  hay. 
He  took  him  to  Lord  David's  tower, 
Even  to  the  Ladye's  secret  bower ; 
And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread, 
And  the  door  might  not  be  opened. 
He  had  laid  him  on  her  very  bed. 
Whate'er  he  did  of  gramarye,* 
Was  always  done  maliciously ; 
He  flung  flie  warrior  on  the  ground. 
And  the  blood  well'd  freshly  from  the 
wound. 

xn. 

As  he  repass'd  the  outer  court. 

He  spied  the  fair  young  child  at  sport : 

He  thought  to  tram  him  to  the  wood ; 

For,  at  a  word,  be  it  understood, 

He  was  always  for  ill,  and  never  for 

good. 
Seem'd  to  the  boy,  some  comrade  gay 
Led  him  forth  to  the  woods  to  play ; 
On  the  drawbridge  the  warders  stout 
Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out. 


He  led  the  boy  o'er  bank  and  fell. 
Until  they  came  to  a  woodland  brook  \ 
•  Magic 
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c  numing  rtream  dissolved  the  apell, 
And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took, 
jold  be  have  had  his  pleasure  vilde, 
t  had  crippled  tiie  jomts  of  the  noble 


>r.  vith  his  fingen  long  and  lean, 
lid  strangled  hini  in  6endish  spleen : 
3at  his  awiiil  mother  he  had  in  dread, 
And  also  his  power  was  limited ; 
So  he  bat  scowl'd  on  the  startled  child. 
And  darted  through  the  forest  wild ; 
The  woodland  brook  he  bounding  crossed, 
And  langh'd,  and  shouted,  **  Lost !  lost ! 
loatl"— 


j  Fan  sore  amazM  at  the  wondfoos  change, 

And  frightenM  as  a  child  might  be, 
,  At  the  wud  yell  and  viaaee  strange^ 
I      And  the  dark  words  01  gramarye^ 
,  The  child,  amidst  the  forest  bower, 
,  Stood  looted  like  a  lilv  flower ; 

And  when  at  length,  with  trembling 

1         He  soqgfat  to  find  where  Branksome 

lay. 

He  feur'd  to  see  that  grisly  fiice. 
Glare  from  some  thicket  on  his  way. 
Thns,  starting  olt,  he  jonmejr'd  on, 
.Vnd  deeper  in  the  wood  is  gone, — 
For  aye  the  more  he  sought  his  way. 
The  £trther  still  he  went  astray, — 
Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
Ring  to  the  baying  of  a  hound. 


And  hark  I  and  hark!  the  deep-moath'd 
bark 
Comes  nigher  still,  and  nigher : 
Bunts  on  tlw  path  a  dark  blood-hound, 
His  tawny  miuzle  tracked  the  ground. 
And  his  red  eye  shot  fire. 

'  Soon  as  the  wildei'd  child  saw  he^ 

I  He  flew  at  htm  right  foriouslie. 

I  I  ween  jron  wonla  have  seen  with  joy 
The  bearing  of  the  gallant  boy. 
When,  worthy  of  his  noUe  sire, 

,  His  wet  dieekflow'd'twixt  fear  and  ire! 
He  iaoed  the  Mood-hound  manfully, 
And  held  his  little  bat  on  high ; 
So  fierce  he  struck,  the  dog,  afrud. 
At  cintioiw  dJitancr  hoaxidy  bay'd, 


But  still  in  act  to  spring ; 
When  dash'd  an  archer  through  the  glade. 
And  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  stay'd, 

He  drew  his  tough  bow-string ; 
But  a  rough  voice  cned,  "  Shoot  not,  hoy ! 
Ho  !  shoot  not,  Edward— *Tis  a  boy  I " 

XVI. 

The  speaker  issued  from  the  wood, 
And  check'd  his  fellow's  surly  mood. 

And  quell'd  the  ban-dog^s  ire  : 
He  was  an  English  yeoman  good. 

And  bom  in  Lancashire. 
Well  could  he  hit  a  feJlow-deer 

Five  hundred  feet  him  fro ; 
With  hand  more  true,  and  eye  more  dear, 

No  archer  bended  bow. 
His  coal-black  hair,shom  round  and  close. 

Set  off  his  sun-bum'd  face  : 
Old  England's  sign,  St.  George's  cross, 

His  barret-cap  did  grace ; 
His  bugle-horn  hung  by  his  side, 

All  in  a  wolf-skin  baldric  tied  ; 
And  his  short  falchion,  sharp  and  clear, 
Had  pierced  the  throat  of  many  a  deer. 

XVII. 

His  kirtle,  made  of  forest  green. 

Reached  scantly  to  his  knee ; 
And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 

A  furbish'd  sheaf  bore  he ; 
His  buckler,  scarce  in  breadth  a  span, 

No  larger  fence  had  he ; 
He  never  counted  him  a  man. 

Would  strike  below  the  knee : 
His  slacken'd  bow  was  in  his  hand. 
And  the  leash,  that  was  his  blood-hound's 
band. 

XVIII. 

He  would  not  do  the  fair  child  harm. 
But  held  him  with  his  powerful  arm. 
That  he  m^ht  neither  fight  nor  flee ; 
For  when  the  Red-Cross  spied  he, 
The  boy  strove  long  and  violently. 
"  Now,  by  St  George,"  the  archer  cries, 
"  Exlward,  methinks  we  have  a  prize ! 
This  boy's  £Eiir  face,  and  courage  free, 
Show  he  is  come  of  high  degree." — 

XIX. 

"  Yes  !  I  am  come  of  high  degree, 
For  I  am  the  heir  of  bold  Bucdeuct 
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And,  if  thou  dost  not  set  me  free, 

False  Southron,  thou  shalt  dearly  rue  ! 
For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  come  with 

speed. 
And  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 
And  eveiy  Scott,  from  Esk  to  Tweed ; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  let  me  go, 
Despite  thy  arrows,  and  thy  &w, 
m  have  thee  hang'd  to  feed  the  crow ! " — 

XX. 

"  Gramercy,  for  thy  good-will,  fair  boy  I 
My  mind  was  never  set  so  high  ; 
But  if  thou  art  chief  of  such  a  clan. 
And  art  the  son  of  such  a  man. 
And  ever  comest  to  thy  conmiarid, 

Our  wardens  had  need  to  keep  good 
order; 
My  bow  of  yew  to  a  hazel  wand, 

Thou'lt  make  them  work  upon  the 
border.  ; 

Meantime,  be  pleased  to  come  with  me, 
For  good  Lord  Dacre  shalt  thou  see ; 
I  think  our  work  is  well  begun. 
When  we  have  taken  thy  father's  son." 

XXI. 

Although  the  child  was  led  away, 
In  Bramcsome  still  he  seem'd  to  stay, 
For  so  the  Dwarf  his  part  did  play  ; 
And,  in  the  shape  of  that  young  boy, 
He  wrought  the  castle  much  annoy. 
The  comrades  of  the  young  Buccleuch 
He  pinchM,  and  beat,  and  overthrew ; 
Nay,  some  of  them  he  wellnigh  slew. 
He  tore  Dame  Maudlin's  silken  tire. 
And,  as  Sym  Hall  stood  by  the  fire. 
He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandelier,* 
And  wofuUy  scorch'd  the  hackbuteer.t 
It  may  be  hardly  thought  or  said. 
The  mischief  that  the  urchin  made. 
Till  many  of  the  castle  guess'd, 
That  the  young  Baron  was  possess'd  ! 

XXII. 

Well  I  ween  the  charm  he  held 
The  noble  Ladye  had  soon  dispell'd  ; 
But  she  was  deeply  busy  then 
To  tend  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

*  Bandelier^  belt  for  carrying  ammunition, 
t  HeuMmteer^  musketeer. 


Much  she  wonder'd  to  find  him  lie. 
On  the  stone  threshold  stretch'd 
along; 
She  thought  some  spirit  of  the  sky 
Had  aone  the  bold  moss-trooper 
wron^ 
Because,  despite  her  precept  dread. 
Perchance  he  in  the  book  nad  read ; 
But  the  broken  lance  in  his  bosom  stood. 
And  it  was  earthly  steel  and  wood.         ^ 

xxni. 

She  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound. 
And  with  a  charm  she  stanch'd  the 
blood; 
She  bade  the  gash  be  cleansed  and 
bound: 
No  longer  bv  his  couch  she  stood ; 
But  she  has  ta^n  the  broken  lance, 
And  wash'd  it  from  the  clotted  gore, 
And  salved  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'er. 
William  of  Deloraine,  in  trance. 

Whene'er  she   turned  it  round  and 

round, 
Twisted  as  if  she  gall'd  his  wound. 
Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  say. 
That  he  should  be  whole  man  and 
sound, 
Within  the  course  of  a  night  and 
day. 
Full  long  she  toil'd ;  for  she  did  rue 
Mishap  to  friend  so  stout  and  true. 

XXIV. 

So  pass'd  the  day — the  evening  fell, 
'Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew  bell  ; 
The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm, 
The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was 

balm  ; 
E'en  the  rude  watchman,  on  the  tower, 
Enjoy'd  and  bless' d  the  lovely  hour. 
Far  more  fair  Margaret  loved  and  bless'd 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest 
On  the  high  turret  sitting  lone. 
She  waked  at  times  the  lute's  soft  tone ; 
Touch'd  a  wild  note,  and  all  between 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns 

green. 
Her  golden  hair  stream'd  free  from  band, 
Her  lair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand. 
Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar. 
For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 
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;  h  yoa  the  star,  o'er  Penchryst  Fen, 
,'  Tlut  lises  sIowIt  to  her  ken, 
i  And,  spreading  brottd  itB  wai 
I  Shakes  hs  loose  trenes  on  the    _ 
I  Ii  joa  red  gUre  the  western  star"? — 
;  Oh !  'tis  the  beacon-blase  of  war  I 
,  Scarce  coold  she  draw  her  tightened 
I  breath. 

For  wdl  she  knew  the  fire  of  death  ! 

zxvi. 

Tke  warder  TieVd  it  bbmng  strongs 
Aad  blew  his  war-note  loud  and  long^ 
Tin,  at  the  high  and  hanghty  sound, 
Rodk,  wood,  and  ri?er,  rung  around.  ■ 
Tht  blast  alann'd  the  festal  hall, 
Aad  started  forth  the  wazriors  all ; 
Far  downward,  in  the  castle  yard, 
FiB  many  a  torch  and  cresset  gbured ; 
And   hdins    aad   plnmes^    confusedly 

toss'd. 
Were  in  the  blase  half-seen,  half-lost ; 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook, 
like  reeds  beside  a  frosen  brook. 

xxvn. 

Hie  Senescha],  whose  silver  hair 
Was  redden'd  by  the  torches'  glare^ 
Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud, 
And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud  : — 
"On  Pendiiyst  glows  a  bale  of  fire, 
Aad  three  are  IrindKng  on  Priesthaughs- 


Ride  out,  ride  out, 
The  foe  to  scout ! 
'  Moant,   moont  for  Branksome^   every 
man ! 
Thou,  Todi^  warn  the  Johnstone  clan, 

That  ever  are  true  and  stout — 
Ye  need  not  send  to  Liddesdale ; 
For  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 
'  EQiots  and  Armstrongs  never  fail — 
!  Ride,  Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  life ! 
I  And  warn  the  Warder  of  the  strife. 
Toang  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze, 
Our  lun,  and  dan,  and  friends,  to  raise." 

xxvni. 

Fair  Margaret,  from  the  turret  head, 
I  Heard,  far  bdow,  the  coursers'  tread, 


While  loud  the  harness  rung, 
As  to  their  seats,  with  clamour  dread, 

The  ready  horsemen  sprung  : 
And  trampling  hoo&,  and  iron  coats, 
And  leaders'  voices,  mingled  notes, 
And  out !  and  out ! 
In  hasty  route, 

The  horsemen  gallop'd  forth ; 
Dispersing  to  the  south  to  scou^ 

And  east,  and  west,  and  north. 
To  view  their  coming  enemies. 
And  warn  their  vassals  and  allies. 

XXIX. 

The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand. 
Awaked  the  need-fire's*  slumbering 

brand. 
And  ruddy  blush'd  the  heaven : 
For  a  sheet  of  flame^  from  the  turret 

h^h. 
Waved  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky 

All  flaring  and  uneven  ; 
And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  I  ween. 
From  height,  and  hill,  and  cliff,  were 

seen; 
Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught ; 
Each  from  each  the  sigmd  caught ; 
Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight. 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night 
They  gleam'd  on  many  a  dusky  tam,t 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn ;  t 
On  many  a  cairn's  grey  pyramid, 
Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid ; 
Till  l^gh  Dunedin  the  blazes  saw. 
From  Soltra  and  Dumpender  Law ; 
And  Lothian  heard  the  Regent's  order. 
That  all  should  bowne§  them  for  the 

Border. 


The  livelong  night  in  Branksome  rang 

The  ceaseless  sound  of  steel ; 
The  castle-bell,  with  backward  clang, 

Sent  forth  the  larum  peal : 
Was  frequent  heard  the  heavy  jar, 
Where  massy  stone  and  iron  bar 
Were  piled  on  echoing  keep  and  tower. 
To  whelm  the  foe  with  deadly  shower; 

*  Need-fire t  beacon, 
t  Tam^  a  mountain  lake. 
}  Eam^  a  ScoUlsh  eagle. 
I  Bcwntf  make  ready. 
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Was  frequent  heard  the  changing  guard. 
And  watch-word  from  the  sleepl^  ward ; 
While,  wearied  by  the  endless  din. 
Blood-hound  and  ban-dog  yell'd  within. 

XXXI. 

The  noble  Dame,  amid  the  broil, 
Shared  the  grey  Seneschal's  high  toil. 
And  spoke  of  danger  with  a  smile ; 

Cheer'd  the  young  knights,  and  council 
sage 
Held  with  the  chie&  of  riper  age. 
No  tiding  of  the  foe  were  brought, 
Nor  of  his  numbers  knew  they  aught. 
Nor  what  in  time  of  tmce  he  sou^t 

Some  said  that  there  were  thousands 
ten; 
And  others  ween'd  that  it  was  nought 

But  Leven  Clans,  or  Tvnedale  men. 
Who  came  to  gather  in  black  mail ;  * 
And  Liddesdafe,  with  small  arail, 

Might  drive  them  lightly  back  agen. 
So  passed  the  anxious  night  awav, 
And  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 


Ceased  the  high  sound — the  listening 

throng 
Applaud  the  Master  of  the  Song ; 
And  manrel  much,  in  helpless  age, 
So  hard  should  be  his  pilgrimage. 
Had  he  no  friend — no  daughter  dear, 
His  vranderine  toil  to  share  and  cheer ; 
No  son  to  be  his  father's  stay, 
And  guide  him  on  the  nigged  way  ? 
"  Ay,  once  he  had— but  he  was  dead !" 
Upon  the  harp  he  stoop*d  his  head. 
And  busied  himself  the  strings  withall, 
To  hide  the  tear  that  fain  would  fall. 
In  solemn  measure,  soft  and  slow, 
Arose  a  father's  notes  of  woe. 

CANTO  FOURTH. 


Sweet  Teviot !  on  thy  silver  tide 
The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more ; 

No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 
Along  thy  wild  and  willowM  shore ; 

Where'er  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill. 

All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still, 
*  Protectioii  money  exacted  by  freebooters. 


As  if  thy  waves,  since  Time  was  bom. 
Since  first  they  roU'd  upon  the  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed. 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn. 

IL 

Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time^ 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless 
flow, 
Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime 

Its  earliest  course  wasdoom'd  to  know; 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears, 
Is  stained  with  ^t  and  present  tears. 

Low  as  that  tide  has  ebb'd  with  me^ 
It  still  reflects  to  Memory's  eye 
The  hour  my  brave^  my  only  boy, 

Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee. 
Why,  when  the  volleymg  musket  play'd 
Amnst  the  bloody  Hi£;hland  blade. 
Why  was  not  I  bende  him  laid  ? — 
Enough— he  died  the  death  of  £une ; 
Enough— -he     died    with    conquering 
Graeme. 

ni. 
Now  over  Border,  dale  and  fell. 

Full  vride  and  far  was  terror  spread ; 
For  pathless  marsh,  and  mountain  cell. 

The  peasant  left  his  lowly  shed. 
The  fr^hten'd  flocks  and  herds  were 

pent 
Beneath  the  peel's  rude  battlement ; 
And  maids  and  matrons  dropp'd  the  tear, 
While  ready  warriors  seiz'd  the  spear. 
From  Branksome's  towers,  the  watch- 
man's eye 
Dun  wreaths  of  distant  smoke  can  .<tpy, 
Which,  curling  in  the  rising  sun, 
Show'd  southern  ravage  was  begun. 

IV. 

Now  loud  the  heedful  gate-ward  cried — 
"  Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood ! 
Watt  Tinlinn,  from  the  Liddel-side, 
Comes  wading  through  the  flood. 
Full  oft  the  Tynedale  snatchers  knock 
At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  lock ; 
It  Mras  but  last  St  Bamabright 
They  sieged  him  a  whole  summer  night, 
But  fled  at  morning  ;  well  they  knew 
In  vain  he  never  twang'd  the  yew. 
Right  sharp  has  been  the  evening  shower 
Tluit  drove  him  from  his  Liddel  tower; 
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my  faith, "  the  gate-ward  said, 
'twiUprote  a  Waiden-Raid."* 


V. 


thus  be  ^>oke^  the  bold  yeoman 
1  the  edioing  barbican, 
a  small  and  shaggy  nag, 
iroogh  a  bo^  from  hag  to  hag,t 
xnmd  like  any  Billhope  stag, 
his  wife  and  children  twain  ; 
dothed  serf  ^  was  all  their  train  ; 
e,  stout,  ruddy,  and  dark-brow'd, 
er  brooch  ana  bracelet  proud, 
d  to  herfriends  among  theciowd. 
(  of  stature  passing  tall, 
irely  formed,  and  lean  withal ; 
s^d  morion  on  his  brow  ; 
cr  jack,  as  fence  enow, 
broad  shoulders  loosely  hung ; 
er  axe  behind  was  slung ; 
•ar,  sue  Scottish  ells  in  length, 
led  newly  dyed  with  gore  ; 
lafts    and    bow,    of    wondrous 
itrenstii, 
lardy  partner  bore. 

VL 

» the  Ladye  did  Tinlinn  show 
ines  of  the  English  foe  : — 
1  Will  Howard  is  marching  here, 
t  Lord  Dacre,  withmanya  spear, 
I  the  German  hackbut-men, 
ave  long  lain  at  Askerten  : 
ross^d  the  Liddell  at  curfew  hour, 
imed  my  little  lonely  tower : 
nd  receive  their  souls  therefor ! 
lot  been  burnt  this  year  and  more. 
ard  and  dwelling,  blazing  bright, 
to  guide  me  on  my  flight ; 
vas  chased  the  livelong  ni^t. 
John  of  Akeshaw,  and  Fergus 
Graeme, 

pon  my  traces  came, 
I  tnm*d  at  Priesthaugh  Scrogg, 
lot  their  horses  in  the  bog, 
^ergus  with  my  lance  outright — 
lim  long  at  high  despite  : 
«re  my  cows  last  Fastem*s  night." 

inroad  commanded  by  the  Warden  in 

grocmd  in  a  bog.    \  Bondsman. 


VII. 

Now  weary  scouts  from  Liddesdale, 
Fast  hurrying  in,  conflrm'd  the  tale ; 
As  far  as  mey  could  judge  by  ken. 
Three  hours  would  bring  to  Teviot*s 
strand 
Three  thousand  armed  Englishmen — 
Meanwhile,  full  many  a  warlike 
band, 
From  Teviot,  Aill,  and  Ettrick  shade. 
Came  in,  their  Chief's  defence  to  aid. 
There  was  saddling  and  mounting  in 
haste. 
There  was  pricking  o'er  moor  and 
lea; 
He  that  was  last  at  the  trysting-place 
Was  but  lightly  held  of  his  gaye 
ladye. 

VIII. 

From  fair  St  Mary's  silver  wave, 

From  dreary  Gamesdeugh's   dusky 
height. 
His  ready  lances  Thirlestane  brave 

Array*d  beneath  a  banner  bright. 
The  treasur'd  fleur-de-luce  he  claims. 
To  wreathe  his  shield,  since  royal  James, 
Encamp'd  by  Falla's  mossy  wave, 
The  proud  distinction  grateful  gave, 

For  faith  'mid  feudal  jars ; 
What  time,  save  Thirlestane  alone. 
Of  Scotland's  stubborn  barons  none 

Would  march  to  southern  wars  ; 
And  hence,  in  fair  remembrance  worn. 
Yon  sheaf  of  spears  his  crest  has  borne ; 
Hence  his  high  motto  shines  reveal'd — 
"  Ready,  aye  ready,"  for  the  field. 

IX. 

An  aged  Knight,  to  danger  steel'd. 
With  many  a  moss-trooper  came  on ; 

And  azure  in  a  golden  field. 

The  stars  and  crescent  graced  his  shield. 
Without  the  bend  of  Murdieston. 

Wide  lay  his  lands  round  Oakwood 
tower. 

And  wide  round  haunted  Castle-Owcr  ; 

High  over  Borth wick's  mountain  flood. 

His  wood-embosom'd  mansion  stood ; 

In  the  dark  glen,  so  deep  below. 

The  herds  of  plundered  England  low ; 
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His  bold  retainer's  daily  food, 

And  bought  with  danger,  blows,  and 

blood. 
Marauding  chief!  his  sole  delight 
The  moo^ght  raid,  the  morning  fight ; 
Not  even  the    Flower   of    Yarrow's 

charms. 
In  youth,  might  tame  his  rage  for  arms  ; 
And  still,  in  age,  he  spum'd  at  rest, 
And  still  his  brows  the  helmet  press'd. 
Albeit  the  blanched  locks  below 
Were  white  as  Dinla/s  spotless  snow  : 
Five  statelv  warriors  drew  the  sword 

Before  their  father's  band; 
A  braver  knight  than  Harden's  lord 
Ne'er  belted  on  a  brand. 


Scotts  of  Eskdale,  a  stalwart  band. 
Came  trooping  down  the  Todshaw- 
hiU; 
By  the  sword  they  won  their  land. 

And  by  the  sword  they  hold  it  still. 
Hearken,  Ladye,  to  the  tale. 
How  thy  sires  won  fair  Eskdale. — 
Earl  Morton  was  lord  of  that  valley  fidr, 
The  Beattisons  were  his  vassals  there. 
The  earl  was  gentle,  and  mild  of  mood, 
The  vassals  were  warlike,  and  fierce, 

and  rude ; 
High  of  heart,  and  haughty  of  word. 
Little  they  reck'd  of  a  tame  liege  Lord. 
The  Elarl  into  fair  Eskdale  came 
Homage  and  seignoiy  to  claim  : 
Of  Gilbert  the  GalUard  a  heriot  ♦  he 

sought, 
Saying,  "  Give  thv  best  steed,  as  a  vas- 
sal ought 
— "  Dear  to  me  is  my  bonny  white  steed. 
Oft  has  he  help'd  me  at  pmch  of  need ; 
Lord  and  Earl  though  thou  be,  I  trow 
I  can  rein  Bucksfoot  better  than  thou. " — 
Word  on  word  gave  fuel  to  fire, 
Till  so  highly  blazed  the  Beattison's  ire, 
But  that  the  Earl  the  Bight  had  ta'en. 
The  vassals  there  their  lord  had  slain. 
Sore  he  plied  both  whip  and  spur, 
As  he  urged  his  steed  through  Eskdale 
muir ; 

•  The  feudal  superior,  in  certain  cases,  was  en- 
titled to  the  best  hone  of  the  vassal,  in  name  of 
Heriot,  or  Herexeld. 


And  it  fell  down  a  weary  weight. 
Just  on  the  threshold  of  Branksome  gate. 

XI. 

The  Earl  was  a  wrathfiil  man  to  see^ 
Full  fain  avenged  would  he  be. 
In  haste  to  Biunksome's  Lord  he  spoke^ 
Saying,  "Take  these  traitors  to  thy  voke ; 
For  a  cast  of  hawks,  and  a  purse  of  gold, 
All  Eskdale  m  seU  thee,  to  have  and 

hold  : 
Beshrew  thy  heart,  of  the  Beattisons'  dan 
If  thou  leavest  on  Eske  a  landed  man ; 
But  spare  Woodkerrick's  lands  alone. 
For  he  lent  me  his  horse  to  escape  upon." 
A  glad  man  then  was  Branksome  bold, 
Down  he  flung  him  the  pnrse  of  gold ; 
To  Eskdale  soon  he  spurred  amain. 
And  with  him  five  hundred  riders  has 

ta'en. 
He  left  his  merrymen  in  the  midst  of  the 

hill. 
And  bade  them  hold  them  dose  and  still ; 
And  alone  he  wended  to  the  plain. 
To  meet  with  the  Galliard  and  all  his 

train. 
To  Gilbert  the  Galliard  thus  he  said : 
"  Know  thou  me  for  thy  liege-lord  and 

head; 
Deal  not  with  me  as  with  Morton  tame, 
For  Scotts  play  best  at  the  roughest 

game. 
Give  me  in  peace  my  heriot  due. 
Thy  bonny  white  steed,  or  thou  shalt  rue. 
If  my  horn  I  three  times  wind, 
Eskdale  shall  long  have  the  sound  in 

mind." — 

xir. 

Loudly  the  Beattison  laugh'd  in  scorn ; 
*'  Little  care  we  for  thy  winded  horn. 
Ne'er  shall  it  be  the  Galliard's  lot 
To  yield  his  steed  to  a  haughtv  Scott 
Wend  thou  to  Branksome  back  on  foot. 
With  rustv  spur  and  miry  boot." — 
He  blew  his  Dugle  so  loud  and  hoarse. 
That  the  dun-deer  started  at  £adr  Craik- 

cross; 
He  blew  again  so  loud  and  dear. 
Through  the  grey  moimtain-mist  there 

did  lances  appear; 


nj 
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Aid  the  third  blast  rang  with  such  a  din, 
.  1^  the  echoes  answer  dfiromPentoun- 
'  linn, 

'  And  all  his  riders  came  lightly  in. 
i  T^en  had  yon  seen  a  gallant  shock. 
When  saddles  ¥rere  emptied,  and  lances 

broke! 
Foot  each  scomfol  word  the  Galliard  had 

said, 
A  Beattisoa  on  the  field  was  laid. 
His  own  good  sword  the  chieftain  drew, 
And  he  bore  the  Galliaxd  through  and 

through; 
Where  the  Beattisons*  blood  mix'd  with 

tfaeriU, 
The  Galliard*s-Haagfa  men  call  it  stilL 
The  Scotts  have  scattered  the  Beattison 

dan, 
la  Eikdale  they  left  bnt  one  landed 


The  vaDey  of  Eske,  from  the  mouth  to 

thesoorce. 
Was  kst  and  won  for  that  bonny  white 

horse. 

,  XIIL 

j  Whitslade  the  hawk,  and  Headshaw 

ame, 
'  And  warriors  more  than  I  ma^  name, 
;  Fnxn  Yarrow-deugh   to   Hmdhaugh- 
swair. 
From  Woodhonselie  to  Chester-glen. 
-  Tnx>p'd  man  and  hone,  and  bow  and 
spear; 
Their  gathering  word  was  Bellenden. 
And  better  hearts  o*er  Border  sod 
,  To  siege  or  rescue  never  rode. 

The  Ladje  mark'd  the  aids  come  in, 
And  high  her  heart  of  pride  arose : 
I     She  bade  her  vouihftil  son  attend. 
That  he  migtit  know  his  father's 
friend. 
And  learn  to  face  his  foes. 
"The  boj  is  ripe  to  look  on  war ; 

I  saw  him  draw  a  cross-bow  stiff. 
And  his  true  arrow  struck  afar 
The  raven's  nest  upon  the  diff ; 
The  red  cross,  on  a  southern  breast, 
.  I1  broader  than  the  raven's  nest : 
,  Thoo,  Whitslade,  shall  teach  him  his 
weapon  to  wield. 
And  d>er^n  bold  his  father's  shidd. " 


XIV. 

Well  may  you  think,  the  wily  page 
Cared  not  to  face  the  Ladye  sage. 
He  counterfeited  childish  fear, 
And  shriek'd,  and  shed  full  many  a  tear, 
And  moan'd  and  plain'd  in  manner 
wild 
The  attendants  to  the  I^dye  told. 
Some  &iry,  sure,  had  changed  the  child. 
That  wont  to  be  so  free  and  bold. 
Then  wrathful  was  the  noble  dame ; 
She  blush'd  blood-red  for  very  shame : — 
"  Hence !  ere  the  dan  his  faintness  view ; 
Hence  with  the  weakling  to  Bucdeuch ! — 
Watt  Tinlinn,  thou  shsut  be  his  guide 
To  Ranglebum's  londy  side. — 
Sure  some  fell  fiend  has  cursed  our  line, 
That  coward  should  ere    be    son    of 
mine!" 

XV. 

A  heavy  task  Watt  Tinlinn  had. 
To  guide  the  counterfeited  lad. 
Soon  as  the  palfrey  fdt  the  weight 
Of  that  ill-omen'd  elfish  freight. 
He  bolted,  sprung,  and  reard  amain. 
Nor  heeded  bit,  nor  curb,  nor  rein. 
It  cost  Watt  Tinlinn  mickle  toil 
To  drive  him  but  a  Scottish  mile ; 

But  as  a  shallow  brook  they  cross'd. 
The  elf^  amid  the  running  stream. 
His  figur'd  chang'd,  like  form  in  dream, 
And  fled,  and  shouted,''  Lost !  lost ! 
lost! 
Full  fast  the  urchin  ran  and  laugh'd. 
But  faster  still  a  cloth-yard  shaft 
Whistled  from  startled  Tinlinn's  yew, 
And  pierced  his  shoulder  through  and 

through. 
Although  the  imp  might  not  be  slain. 
And  though  the  wound  soon  heal'd  again. 
Yet,  as  he  ran,  he  yell'd  for  pain  ; 
And  Watt  of  Tinlinn,  much  aghast. 
Rode  back  to  Branksome  fiery  fast 

XVI. 

Soon  on  the  hill's  steep  verge  he  stood. 
That  looks  o'er  Branksome^  towers  and 

wood; 
And  martial  murmurs,  from  below, 
Prodaim'd    the  approaching  southern 

foe. 
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Through  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled  tone, 
Were  Border  pipes  and  bugles  blovm ; 
The  coursers*  neighing  he  could  ken, 
A  measured  tread  of  marching  men; 
While  broke  at  times  the  solenm  hum, 
The  Almayn's  sullen  kettle-drum ; 
And  banners  tall,  of  crimson  sheen, 
•     Above  the  copse  appear ; 
And,  glistening  through  the  hawthorns 
^reen, 
Sbune  helm,  and  shield^  and  spear. 


Light  forayers,  first,  to  view  the  ground. 
Spurred  their  fleet  coursers  loosely  round ; 

Behind,  in  close  array,  and  fisist, 
The  Kendal  archers,  all  in  green. 

Obedient  to  the  bugle  blast, 

Advancing  from  me  wood  were  seen. 
To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band, 
Lord  Dacre's  bill-men  were  at  hand : 
A  hardy  race,  on  Irthing  bred. 
With  kirtles  white,  and  crosses  red, 
Array'd  beneath  the  banner  tall. 
That  stream'd  o*er  Acre's  conquer*d  wall; 
And  minstrels,  as  they  march  d  in  order, 
Play'd,  "Noble  Lord  Dacre,  he  dwells 
on  the  Border." 

xvin. 

Behind  the  English  bill  and  bow. 
The  mercenaries,  firm  and  slow. 

Moved  on  to  fight,  in  dark  array, 
By  Conrad  led  of  Wolfenstein, 
Who   brought  the  band  firom  distant 

Rhine, 
And  sold  their  blood  for  foreign  pay. 
The  camp  their  home,  their  law  the 

sword. 
They  knew  no  country,  own*d  no  lord : 
They  were  not  arm*d  like  England's  sons, 
But  bore  the  levcn-darting  guns  ; 
Buff  coats,  all  frounced  and  'broider'd 

o'er, 
And  morsing-homs  •  and  scarfs  they 

wore  ; 
Each  better  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade ; 
All,  as  they  march'd,  in  rugged  tongue. 
Songs  of  Teutonic  feuds  they  sung. 
•  Powder-ilasks. 


XIX. 

But  louder  still  the  clamour  grew. 
And  louder  still  the  minstrels  blew. 
When,  firom  beneath  the  greenwood  tree^ 
Rode  forth  Lord  Howard's  chivalry ; 
His  men-at-arms,  with  glaive  and  spear. 
Brought  up  the  battle's  glittering  rear. 
There  many  a  youthfiil  luiight,  mil  keen  * 
To  c[ain  his  spurs,  in  arms  was  seen ; 
With  fiivour  m  l\ji5  crest,  or  glove, 
Memorial  of  his  ladye-love. 
So  rode  the^  forth  in  fiur  array. 
Till  full  their  lengthen'd  lines  display ; 
Then  call'd  a  halt,  and  make  a  stand. 
And  cried,  "  St  George,  for  merry  Eng- 
land!" 

XX. 

Now  every  English  eye,  intent 
On  Branksome^  armed  towers  was  bent ; 
So  near  they  were,  that  thev  might  know 
The  straining  harsh  of  each  cross-bow ; 
On  battlement  and  bartizan 
Gleam'd  axe,  and  spear,  and  partisan  ; 
Falcon  and  culver,*  on  each  lower, 
Stood  prompt  their  deadly  hail  to  shower ; 
And  flashing  armour  frequent  broke 
From  eddying  whirls  of  sable  smoke. 
Where  upon  tower  and  turret  head. 
The  seething  pitch  and  molten  lead 
Rcek'd,  like  a  witch's  cauldron  red. 
While  yet  they  gaze,  the  bridges  fall, 
The  wicket  opes,  and  from  the  wall 
Rides  forth  the  hoary  Seneschal. 

XXI. 

Armed  he  rode,  all  save  the  head. 
His  white  beard  o'er  his  breast-pla.c 

spread; 
Unbroke  by  age,  erect  his  seat, 
He  ruled  his  eager  courser's  gait ; 
Forced  him,  with  chasten'd  fire,  to  prance. 
And,  high  curvetting,  slow  advance : 
In  sign  of  truce,  his  better  hand 
Displa/d  a  peelM  willow  wand ; 
I  lis  squire,  attending  in  the  rear. 
Bore  nigh  a  gauntlet  on  a  spear,  f 

*  Andcnt  pieces  of  Artillery. 

f  A  glove  upon  a  lance  was  the  emblem  of 
faith  among  the  ancient  Bonlerers,  who  were 
wont,  when  any  one  broke  his  word,  to  expose 
this  emblem,  and  proclaim  him  a  faithless  villain 
at  the  first  Border  meeting.  This  ceremony  was 
much  dreaded.  ' 
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spied  him  riding  out, 
i  and  Lord  Daone  stout 
kont  of  their  array, 
:  this  old  knight  should  say. 

XXIL 

warden  lords,  of  you 
Ladye  of  Quccleuch, 
the  truce  of  Border  tide, 
se  ye  dare  to  ride, 
.  bow,  and  Gilsland  brand, 
mercenary  band, 
inds  of  fair  Scotland  ? 
ads  3rou  swith  return ; 
ne  poor  straw  you  bum, 
ff-ers  so  much  molest 
swallow  from  her  nest. 
It  we'll  light  a  brand 
your  hesirths  in  Cumber- 

XXIII. 

lan  was  Dacre*s  lord, 
[oward  took  the  word : 
e  thy  Dame,  Sir  Seneschal, 
astle's  outward  wall, 
3t-at-arms  shall  show 
came,  and  when  we  go." — 
sped,  the  noble  Dame 
outward  circle  came ; 
ound  lean'd  on  his  spear, 
irsuivant  appear. 
Ioward*s  livery  dress* d, 
nt  deck'd  his  breast ; 
of  blooming  hue — 
let  a  mother  s  view  ! 
ir  of  great  Buccleuch. 
et  the  herald  made, 
master's  will  he  said  : — 

XXIV. 

I  Dame,  my  noble  Lords, 
fair  to  draw  their  swords ; 
nay  not  tamely  see, 
fie  Western  Wardenry, 
temning  kinsmen  ride, 
I  spoil  the  Border-side  ; 
us  your  rank  and  birth 
r  towers  a  flemens-firth.* 
>m  thee  William  of  Delo- 

lufTer  march-treason  pain. 
tylum  for  outlaws. 


It  was  but  last  St  Cuthbert's  even 
He  prick*d  to  Staplelon  on  Leven, 
Harried*  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
And  slew  his  brother  by  dint  of  glaive. 
Then,  since  a  lone  and  widow'd  Dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame, 
Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers, 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  warrisonuf 
And  storm  and  spoil  thy  garrison : 
And  this  fair  boy,  to  London  led. 
Shall  good    King  Edward's   pa^  be 
bred." 

XXV. 

He  ceased — and  loud  the  boy  did  cry. 
And  stretch'd  his  little  arms  on  high ; 
Implored  for  aid  each  well-known  face, 
And  strove  to  seek  the  Dame's  embrace. 
A  moment  changed  that  Ladye's  cheer, 
Gush'd  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear ; 
She  gazed  upon  the  leaders  round. 
And  dark  and  sad  each  warrior  frown'd ; 
Then,  deep  within  her  sobbing  breast 
She  lock'd  the  struggling  sigh  to  rest ; 
Unalter'd  and  collected  stood. 
And  thus  repHed,  in  dauntless  mood: — 

XXVL 

"  Say  to  your  Lords  of  high  emprize^ 
Who  war  on  women  and  on  boys. 
That  either  William  of  Deloraine 
Will  cleanse  him,  by  oath,  of  march- 
treason  stain, 
Or  else  he  will  the  combat  take 
'Gainst  Musgrave,  for  his  honour's  sake. 
No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good, 
But  William  may  count  with  him  kin 

and  blood. 
Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas'  sword. 
When  English  blood  swell'd  Ancram's 

ford; 
And  but  Lord  Dacre's  steed  was  wight, 
And  bare  him  ably  in  the  flight. 
Himself  had  seen  him  dubb^  a  knight 
For  the  young  heir  of  Branksome's  hne, 
God  be  his  aid,  and  God  be  mine  ; 
Through  me  no  friend  shall  meet  his 

doom ; 
Here,  while  I  live  no  foe  finds  room. 


*  Plundered. 


\  Note  of  assault. 
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Then,  if  thy  Lords  their  purpose  urge, 
Take  our  defiance  loud  and  high  ; 

Our  slogan  is  their  lyke-wake*  dirge. 
Our  moat,  the  grave  where  they 
shall  lie." 

XXVII. 

Proud  she  look'd  round,  applause  to 

claim — 
Then  lightened  Thirlestane*8  eye  of  flame; 

His  bugle  Wat  of  Harden  blew  ; 
Pensils  and  pennons  wide  were  flung, 
To  heaven  the  Border  slogan  rung, 

"  St  Mary  for  the  young  Bucdeuch?" 
The  Englbh  war-cry  answered  wide, 

And  forward  bent  each  southern  spear; 
Each  Kendal  archer  made  a  stride^ 

And  drew  the  bowstring  to  his  ear ; 
Each   minstrel's    war-note    loud    was 

blown ; — 
But,  ere  a  giey-goose  shaft  had  flown, 

A  horseman  ^lop'd  from  the  rear. 

XXVIII. 

"Ah I    noble  Lords!"    he   breathless 

said, 
"  What  treason  has  your  march  betra/d  ? 
What  make  you  here,  from  aid  so  far, 
Before  you  walls,  around  you  war  ? 
Your  foemen  triumph  in  tne  thought. 
That  in  the  toils  the  lion's  caught 
Already  on  dark  Ruberslaw 
The  Douglas  holds  his  weapon-schaw;  f 
The  lances,  waving  in  his  train. 
Clothe  the  dun  heath  like  autumn  grain ; 
And  on  the  Liddel's  northern  strand, 
To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 
Lord  Maxwell  ranks  his  merry  men  good. 
Beneath  the  eagle  and  the  rood  ; 
And  Jedwood,  Eske,  and  Teviotdale, 

Have  to  proud  Angus  come  ; 
And  all  the  Merse  and  Lauderdale 
Have  risen  with  haughty  Home. 
An  exile  from  Northumberland, 

In  Liddesdale  Tve  wander'd  long; 
But  still  my  heart  was  with  merry 
England, 
And   cannot  brook  my  country's 
wrong; 

•  Lyht-wakt,  the  watching  a  corpse  previous 
to  interment 

t  Wtapon^^fuvw,  the  military  array  of  a 
county. 


And  hard  I've  spurred  all  night  to  show 
The  mustering  of  coming  foe." 

XXIX. 

"And  let  them  come!"  fierce  Dacre 

cried; 
"  For  soon  yon  crest,  my  father's  pride^ 
That  swept  the  shores  of  Judah's  sea. 
And  waved  in  gales  of  Galilee, 
From  Branksome's  highest  towers  dii- 

play'd. 
Shall  mock  the  rescue's  lingering  aid  I— 
Level  each  harquebuss  on  row ; 
Draw,  merry  archers,  draw  the  bow; 
Up,  bill-men,  to  the  walls  and  cry, 
Dacre  for  England,  win  or  die  ! " — 

XXX. 

"Yet  hear,"  quoth   Howard,  "calmly 

hear. 
Nor  deem  my  words  the  words  of  fear : 
For  who,  in  field  or  foray  slack, 
Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  fall  back  ? 
But  thus  to  risk  our  Border  flower 
In  strife  against  a  kingdom's  power. 
Ten  thousand  Scots   gainst  thousands 

three, 
Certes,  were  desperate  policy. 
Nay,  take  the  terms  the  Ladye  made. 
Ere  conscious  of  the  advancing  aid  : 
Let  Musgrave  meet  fierce  Deloraine 
In  single  fight ;  and,  if  he  gain. 
He  gams  for  us;  but  if  he'scross'd, 
'Tis  but  a  single  warrior  lost : 
The  rest,  retreating  as  they  came, 
Avoid  defeat,  and  death,  and  shame." 


Ill  could  the  haughty  Dacre  brook 
His  brother  Warden's  sage  rebuke ; 
And  yet  his  forward  step  he  stay'd, 
And  slow  and  sullenly  obeyed. 
But  ne'er  again  the  Border  side 
Did  these  two  lords  in  friendship  ride : 
And  this  slight  discontent,  men  say. 
Cost  blood  upon  another  day. 

XXXII. 

The  pursuivant-at-arms  again 
Before  the  castle  took  his  stand  ; 

His  trumpet  call'd,  with  parleying  strain, 
The  leaden  of  the  Scottish  band ; 
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Aid  he  defied,  in  Musgrave's  right. 

Stoat  Deloniine  to  sin^e  fight ; 

A  giimtlet  at  their  feet  he  Uid, 

.\id  thas  the  terms  of  fight  he  said  : — 

*\\  in  the  lists- good  Masgrave*s  sword 

V2ni|aish  the  icnight  of  Deloraine, 
Voar  youthful   chidftain,    Branksome^s 
Lord, 

Shall  hostaj^e  for  his  clan  remain : 
If  Deloraine  foil  good  Musgrave, 
The  boy  his  liberty  shall  have. 

Hove*er  it  fidls,  the  English  band, 
.  Vnharming  Scots,  by  Scots  onhamiM, 
'  b  peaceful  march,  tike  men  unarmed, 

Shallstraight  retreat  to  Cumberland." 

XXXIII.  _ 

raoonscioas  of  the  near  relief. 

The  proffer  pleased  each  Scottish  chief, 

Though  much  the  Ladye  sage  gain- 
said; 
For  tbongh  their  hearts  were  brave  and 

true. 
From  Jedwood's  recent  sack  they  knew, 

How  tardy  was  the  Regent's  aid ; 
Aad  yon  may  g^ess  the  noble  Dame 

Dust  not  the  secret  prescience  own, 
Spnmg  from  the  art  she  might  not  name, 

By  which  the  coming  help  was  known. 
CloEed  was  the  compact,  and  agreed, 
Tnat  lists  should  be  enclosed  with  speed, 

Bmeath  the  casde,  on  a  lawn  : 
They  fix'd  the  morrow  for  the  strife, 
Oa  font,  with  Scottish  axe  and  knife. 

At  the  fourth  hour  firom  peep  of  dawn ; 
When  Deloraine,  from  sickness  freed, 
Ch^  else  a  champion  in  his  stead, 
Sboald  for  hinnself  and  chieftain  stand, 
Against  stout  Musgrave,  hand  to  hand. 

XXX  nr. 

I  luHnr  right  well,  that,  in  their  lay, 
Fall  many  minstrels  sing  and  say. 

Such  combat  should  be  made  on  horse, 
On  foaming  steed,  in  full  career, 
Wi;h  brand  to  aid,  when  as  the  spear 

Should  shiver  in  the  course : 
But  he,  the  jovial  har{>er,  taught 
Me,  yet  a  youth*  how  it  was  fought, 

la  guise  which  now  I  say  ; 
He  knew  each  ordinance  and  clause 
f>f  Black  Lord  Archibald's  battle-laws, 

hi  the  old  Doii^^'  day. 


He  brooked  not,  he,  that  scoffing  tongue 
Should  tax  his  minstrelsy  with  wrong. 

Or  call  his  song  untrue : 
For  this,  when  they  the  goblet  plied. 
And  such  rude  taunt  had  chafed  his  pride, 

The  bard  of  Reull  he  slew. 
On  Teviot*s  side,  in  fight  they  stood. 
And  tunefiil  hands  were  stainM  with 

blood; 
Where  still  the  thorn's  white  branches 

wave. 
Memorial  o*er  his  rival's  grave. 

XXXV. 

Why  should  I  tell  the  rigid  doom. 
That  dragg'd  my  master  to  his  tomb ; 

How  Ouseuam*s  maidens  tore  their 
hair. 
Wept  till  their  eyes  were  dead  and  dim. 
Ana  rung  their  hands  for  love  of  him. 

Who  died  at  Jedwood  Air  ? 
He  died ! — ^his  scholars,  one  by  one, 
To  the  cold  silent  grave  are  gone ; 
And  I,  alas  !  survive  alone. 
To  muse  o*er  rivalries  of  yore. 
And  grieve  that  I  shall  hear  no  more 
The  strains,  "with  envy  heard  before  ; 
For,  with  my  minstrel  brethren  fled. 
My  jealousy  of  song  is  dead. 


He  paused  :  the  listening  dames  again 
Applaud  the  hoary  Minstrel's  strain. 
With  many  a  word  of  kindly  cheer, — 
In  pity  half,  and  half  sincere, — 
Marveird  the  Duchess  how  so  well 
His  legendary  song  could  tell — 
Of  ancient  deeds,  so  long  forgot ; 
Of  feuds,  whose  memory  was  not ; 
Of  forests,  now  laid  waste  and  bare ; 
Of  towers,  which  harbour  now  the  hare ; 
Of  manners,  long  since  changed  and 

gone; 
Of  chiefs,  who  under  their  grey  stone 
So  long  had  slept,  that  fickle  Fame 
Had  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name, 
And  twined  round  some  new  minion's 

head 
The  fading  wreath  for  which  they  bled  ; 
In  sooth,  °twas  strange,  this  old  man's 

verse 
Could  call  them  from  their  marble  hearse. 
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The   Haqjer  smiled,  well   pleased; 
for  ne'er 
Was  flattery  lost  on  Poet's  ear : 
A  simple  race  !  they  waste  their  toil 
For  the  vain  tribute  of  a  smile ; 
E'en  when  in  age  their  flame  expires, 
Her  dulcet  breath  can  fan  its  fires  : 
Their  drooping  fancy  wakes  at  praise. 
And  strv/es  to  trim  the  short-Uved  blaze. 

Smiled,  then,  well-pleased,  the  Aged 
Man, 
And  thus  his  tale  continued  ran. 

CANTO  FIFTH. 
I. 

Call  it  not  vain  :— they  do  not  err. 
Who  say,  that  when  the  Poet  dies, 

Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper. 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies  : 

Who  say,  tall  diff",  and  cavern  lone, 

For  the  departed  Bard  make  moan ; 

That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 

Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes 
sigh. 

And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply ; 

And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 

To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave, 

IL 

Nor  that,  in  sooth,  o'er  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn  ; 
6ut  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale, 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long. 
Lived  in  the  poet's  feithful  song. 
And,  with  the  poet's  parting  breath. 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 
The  Maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot, 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot. 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  Minstrel's  bier : 
The  phantom  Knight,  his  glory  fled,         | 
Mourns  o'er  the  field  he  heap'd  with 

dead ; 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain. 
And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain. 
The  chief,  whose  antique  crownlet  long 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song, 


Now,  from  the  mountain's  misty  thn 
Sees,  in  the  thanedom  once  his  own 
His  ashes  undistinguished  lie. 
His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  d 
His  groans  the  lonely  caverns  fill. 
His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill ; 
All  mourn  the  Minstrel's  harp  unstn 
Their  name  unknown,  their  praise 
sung. 

IIL 

Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid. 
The  terms  of  truce  were  scarcely  mi 
When  they  could  spy,  from  Branksoi 

towers. 
The  advancing  march  of  martial  pow 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  afar  appear'd. 
And  trampling  steeds  were  faintly  hes 
Bright  spears  above  the  columns  dui 
Glanced  momentary  to  the  sun ; 
And  feudal  banners  fair  display'd 
The  bands  that  moved  to  Branksoi 

aid. 

IV. 

Vails  not  to  tell  each  hardy  clan. 

From  the  fair  Middle  Marches  qu 
The  Bloody  Heart  blazed  in  the  van 
Announcing  Douglas,  dreaded  nai 
Vails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  spu 
Where  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wedt 
bume 
Their  men  in  battle-order  set ; 
And  Swinton  laid  the  lance  in  rest. 
That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  en 

Of  Clarence's  Plantagenet. 
Nor  list  I  say  what  hundreds  more, 
From  the  rich  Merse  and  Lammerm< 
And  Tweed's  fair  borders  to  the  wai 
Beneath  the  crest  of  old  Dunbar, 

And  Hepburn's  mingled  banners coi 
Down  the  steep  mountain  glittering  : 
And   shouting    still,    '*  A  Home  1 
Home  I ^ 


V. 


Now  squire  and  knight,  from  Brankso 

sent. 
On  many  a  courteous  message  went ; 
To  every  chief  and  lord  they  paid 
Meet  thanks  for  prompt  ana  powei 

aid ; 
And  told  them, — ^how  a  truce  was  nuu 
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&  day  of  fight  was  ta'en 
sgiave  and  stout  Deloraine, 
>w  the  Ladye  pra/d  them 

xnild  stay  the  fight  to  see, 
I,  in  love  and  courtesy, 
:  of  Branksome  cheer, 
bevbade  to  feast  each  Scot, 
nd  s  noble  Lords  forgot 
hoary  Seneschal 
in  seemly  terms  to  call 
it  foes  to  Branksome  HalL 
3ward,  than  whom  knight 
abb*d  more  bold  in  fight ; 
rom  war  and  armour  &ee, 
for  stately  courtesy : 
acre  rather  chose 
>n  to  repose. 

VI. 

Dame,  perchance  you  ask, 
!  two  hostile  armies  met  ? 
rere  no  easy  task 
le  truce  which  here  was  set ; 
al  spirits,  all  on  fire, 
y  blood  and  mortal  ire. — 
iroads,  mutual  blows, 
d  by  nation,  foes, 
on  Teviot*s  strand ; 
d  sate  them  mingled  down, 
treat,  without  a  frown, 
rs  meet  in  foreign  land  : 
be  spear  that  lately  graspM, 
nailed  gauntlet  daspd, 
rchanged  in  greeting  dear ; 
raised,  and  faces  shown, 
a  friend,   to  fiiend    made 
n, 

f  social  cheer, 
the  jolly  bowl  about ; 
and  draughts  some  chased 

rith  many  a  merry  shout, 
Iry,  and  rout, 
le  foot-ball  play. 

VII. 

lown,  had  bugles  blown, 
■  war  been  seen, 
,  so  fair  together  ranged, 
,  so  frankly  interchanged, 
with  gore  the  green  : 
dout  l^  Teviot-side 


Had  sunk  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide. 

And  in  the  groan  of  death  ; 
And  whingers,*  now  in  friendship  bare, 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share, 

Had  found  a  bloody  sheath. 
'Twixt  truce  and  war,such  sudden  change 
Was  not  infirequent,  nor  held  strange, 

In  the  old  Border-day  : 
But  yet  on  Branksome's  towers  and  town. 
In  peaceful  merriment,  sunk  down 

The  sun*s  declining  ray. 

VHL 

The  blithsome  signs  of  wassel  gay 
Decay'd  not  with  the  d3ring  day : 
Soon  through  the  latticed  windows  tall 
Of  lofty  Branksome's  lordly  hall. 
Divided  square  by  shafts  of  stone, 
Huge  flakes  of  ruddy  lustre  shone ; 
Nor  less  the  gilded  rafters  rang 
With  merry  harp  and  beakers  clang  : 

And  freauent,  on  the  darkening  plain. 
Loud  nollo,  whoop,  or  whistle  ran. 

As  bands,  their  stragglers  to  regain. 
Give  the  shrill  watchword  of  their 
clan; 
And  revellers,  o'er  their  bowls,  proclaim 
Douglas*  or  Dacre's  conquering  name. 

IX. 

Less  frequent  heard,  and  fainter  still. 

At  length  the  various  clamours  died : 
And  you  might  hear,  from  Branksome 
hiU, 

No  sound  but  Teviot's  rushing  tide; 
Save  when  the  changing  sentinel 
The  challenge  of  his  watch  could  tell ; 
And   save,    where,   through    the   dark 

profound. 
The  clanging  axe  and  hammer's  sound 

Rung  from  the  nether  lawn  ; 
For  many  a  busy  hand  toil'd  there. 
Strong  pales  to  shape,  and  beams  to 

sauare. 
The  lists  dread  barriers  to  prepare 

Against  the  morrow's  dawn. 


Margaret  from  hall  did  soon  retreat. 
Despite  the  Dame's  reproving  eye  ; 

Nor  mark'd  she,  as  she  left  her  seat. 
Full  many  a  stifled  sigh  ; 

*  A  sort  of  knife,  or  voi»>^* 


\ 
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For  manv  a  noble  warrior  strove 
.   To  win  tne  Flower  of  Teviot*s  love, 
I  And  many  a  bold  ally. — 

I   With  throbbing  head  and  anxious  heart. 

All  in  her  londy  bower  apart, 
In  broken  sleep  she  lay : 

By  times,  from  silken  couch  she  rose ; 

While  yet  the  banner'd  hosts  repose,^ 
She  view'd  the  dawning  day  : 

Of  all  the  hundreds  sunk  to  rest. 

First  woke  the  loveliest  and  the  best 

XL 

She  crazed  upon  the  inner  court, 

Which  in  the  tower's  tidl  shadow  lay ; 
Where  coursers'  clang,  and  stamp,  and 
snort, 
Had  rung  the  livelong  yesterday ; 
Now,  still  as  death ;  till  stalking  slow, — 
The   jingling   spurs   announced   his 
tread, — 
A  stately  warrior  passed  below  ; 
But  when  he  raised  his  plumed  head — 
Blessed  Mary  !  can  it  be  ? — 
Secure,  as  if  in  Ousenam  bowers, 
:    He  walks  through  Branksome's  hostile 
!  towers, 

I       With  fearless  step  and  free. 
:    She  dared  not  sign,  she  dared  not  speak — 
Oh  !  if  one  page's  slumbers  break, 

His  blood  the  price  must  pay ! 
Not  all  the  pearls  Queen  Mary  wears. 
Not  Margaret's  yet  more  precious  tears. 
Shall  buy  his  life  a  day. 

XII. 

Yet  was  his  hazard  small ;  for  well 
You  may  bethink  you  of  the  spell 

Of  that  sly  urchin  page  ; 
This  to  his  lord  he  did  impart. 
And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art, 

A  knight  from  Hermitage. 
Unchallenged  thus,  the  warder's  post. 
The  court,  unchallenged,  thus  he  crossed. 

For  all  the  vassalage  : 
But  O  !  what  magic's  quaint  disguise 
Could  blind  fair  Margaret's  azure  eyes  I 

She  started  from  her  scat  ; 
While  with  surprise  and  fear  she  strove. 
And  both  could  scarcely  master  love — 

Lord  Henry's  at  her  feet 


xnL 

Oft  have  I  mused,  what  purpose  bad 
That  foul  malicious  urchm  had 

To  bring  this  meeting  round ; 
For  happy  love's  a  heavenly  sig^t. 
And  by  a  vile  malignant  sprite 

In  such  no  joy  is  foimd ; 
And   oft    I've   deem'd,   perchance  he 

thought 
Their  erring  passion  might  have  wrought 

Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame ; 
And    death    to    Cranstoun*s    gallant 

Knight, 
And  to  the  gentle  ladye  bright. 

Disgrace,  and  loss  of  fame. 
But  eturthly  spirit  could  not  tell 
The  heart  of  them  that  loved  so  welL 
True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven  : 

It  is  not  fantasy's  hot  fire, 

Whose  .wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly ; 

It  liveth  not  in  fierce  desire. 

With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die  ; 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy. 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. — 
Now  leave  we  Margaret  and  her  Knight, 
To  tell  you  of  the  approaching  fight. 

XIV. 

Their  warning  blasts  the  bugles  blew. 
The  pipe's  shrill  port  *  aroused  each 
clan  ; 
In  haste,  the  deadly  strife  to  view. 

The  trooping  warriors  eager  ran  : 
Thick  round  the  lists  their  lances  stood, 
Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettrick  Wood  ; 
To  Branksonie  many  a  look  they  threw, 
The  combatants'  approach  to  view. 
And  bandied  many  a  word  of  lM)ast, 
About  the  knight  each  favour'd  most. 

XV. 

Meantime  full  anxious  was  the  Dame ; 
For  now  arose  disputed  claim, 
Of  who  should  fight  for  Dcloraine^ 
'Twixt  Harden  and  twixt  Thirlestaine : 

They  'gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent. 
And  frowning  brow  on  brow  was  hcnt. ; 

*  A  martial  piece  of  music,  adapted  to  the 
bagpipes. 
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lone  the  strife — ^for,  lo  I 
Liiignt  of  Deloraine, 
eem*d  and  free  from  pain, 
heath*d  from  top  to  toe, 
[  craved  the  combat  due. 
r  charm  saccessful  knew, 
;  chie&  their  claims  with- 

XVI. 

lists  they  sought  the  plain, 

idye's  suken  rein 

loward  hold ; 

ler  side  he  walk'd, 

d  courteous  phrase,  they 

urns  of  old. 
b — his  Flemish  ruff 
oublet,  shaped  of  bufi^ 
ilashM  and  lined ; 
Dt,  and  gold  his  spur, 
all  of  roland  fur, 
th  sflvcr  twined ; 
ide,  by  Marchmen  felt, 
lad  and  studded  belt ; 
ie  phrase,  the  Borderers 

Ioward,'Mted  WUL 


Howard  and  the  Dame, 
,  on  her  palfrey  came, 
-cloth  swept  the  ground  : 
r  wimple,  and  her  veil, 
!  locks  a  chaplet  pale 
roses  bound ; 
igus^  by  her  side, 

cheer  her  tried  ; 
id,  her  hand  in  vain 

guide  her  broider*d  rein. 
le  shudder'd  at  the  sight 
et  for  mortal  fight ; 
:erTor,  all  unguess'd, 
\  in  her  gentle  breast, 
r  chairs  of  crimson  placed, 
d  she  the  barriers  graced. 

XVIII. 

eld,  the  young  Buccleuch, 
[light  led  forth  to  view  : 
le  boy  his  present  plight, 
)ng'd  to  see  the  fight. 


Within  the  lists,  in  knightly  pride. 
High  Home  and  haughty  Dacre  ride ; 
Their  leading  stafis  of  steel  they  wield. 
As  marshals  of  the  mortal  field ; 
While  to  each  knight  their  care  assigned 
Like  vantage  of  the  sun  and  wind. 
Then  heralds  hoarse  did  loud  proclaim. 
In   King   and   Queen,   and  Warden's 
name, 

That  none,  while  lasts  the  strife, 
Should  dare,  by  look,  or  sign,  or  word. 
Aid  to  a  champion  to  afford 

On  peril  of  nis  life  ; 
And  not  a  breath  the  silence  broken 
Till  thus  the  alternate  Herald  spoke  : — 

XIX. 

ENGLISH  HERALD. 

"  Here  standeth  Richard  of  Musgrave, 

Good  knight  and   true,   and   freely 
bom. 
Amends  from  Deloraine  to  crave, 

For  foul  despiteous  scathe  and  scorn. 
He  sayeth,  that  William  of  Deloraine 

Is  traitor  false  by  Border  laws  ; 
This  with  his  sword  he  will  maintain. 

So   help    him   God,   and    his   good 
cause ! " 


SCOTTISH   HERALD. 

"  Here  standeth  William  of  Deloraine, 
Good  knight  and  true,  of  nobl^  strain,    • 
Who  sayeth,  that  foul  treason's  stain. 
Since  he  bore  arms,  ne'er  soil'd  his 
coat: 
And  that,  so  help  him  God  above  ! 
He  will  on  Musgrave's  body  prove. 
He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat." 

LORD  DACRE. 

"Forward,  brave  champions,  to  the  fight! 
Sound  trumpets ! " — 

LORD  HOME. 

— "  God  defend  the  right !  "— 
Then  Teviot !  how  thine  echoes  rang. 
When  bugle-sound  and  trumpet-clang 

Let  loose  the  martial  foes. 
And  in  mid  list,  with  shield  poised  high. 
And  measured  step  and  wary  eye, 

The  combatants  did  close. 
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XXL 

111  would  it  suit  your  gentle  ear. 

Ye  lovely  listeners,  to  hear 

How  to  the  axe  the  helms  did  sound. 

And  blood  pour'd  down  from  many  a 

wound; 
For  desperate  was  the  strife,  and  long, 
And  either  warrior  fierce  and  strong. 
But,  were  each  dame  a  listening  knight, 
I  well  could  tell  how  warriors  fight ! 
For  I  have  seen  war's  lightning  Wishing, 
Seen  the  claymore  withbajronet  dashing^ 
Seen  through  red  blood  the  war-horse 

dashing, 
And  scom'd,  amid  the  reeling  strife, 
To  yield  a  step  for  deadi  or  hfe. — 

XXII. 

'Tis  done,  'tis  done  I  that  fiital  blow 

Has  stretchM  him  on  the  bloody  plain ; 
He  strives  to  rise— Brave  Musgrave,  no  I 

Thence  never  shalt  thou  rise  again  I 
He  chokes  in  blood— some  fiiendly  hand 
Undo  the  visor's  barred  band. 
Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp. 
And  give  him  room  for  life  to  ^isp! 
O,  bootless  aid !— haste,  holy  Friar, 
Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire  I 
Of  all  his  guilt  let  him  be  shnven, 
And  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to 
heaven! 

XXIIL 

In  haste  the  holy  Friar  sped  :— 
His  naked  foot  was  dyed  with  red. 

As  through  the  lists  he  ran : 
Unmindful  of  the  shouts  on  high. 
That  haird  the  conqueror's  victory. 

He  raised  the  dying  man  ; 
Loose  waved  his  silver  beard  and  hair, 
As  o'er  him  he  kneeled  down  in  prayer ; 
And  still  the  crucifix  on  high 
He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye ; 
And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  ear, 
His  faltering  penitence  to  hear ; 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod, 
Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part, 
Pours  ghostly  comfort  on  his  heart. 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God  I 
Unheard  he  prays;— the  death-pang's 

o'er ! 
Richard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more. 


XXIV. 

As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight. 
Or  musing  o'er  the  piteous  sight. 

The  silent  victor  stands ; 
His  beaver  did  he  not  unclasp, 
Mark'd  not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the  gxasp 

Of  gratulating  hands. 
When  lo  I  strange  cries  of  wild  surprise. 
Mingled  with  seeming  terror,  rise 

Among  the  Scottish  bands; 
And  aU,  amid  the  throng'd  array. 
In  panic  haste  save  open  way 
To  a  half-naked  ghasUy  man, 
Who  downward  from  the  castle  ran : 
He  cross'd  the  barriers  at  a  bound. 
And  wild  and  hap;ard  look'd  around, 

As  dizzy,  and  in  pain ; 
^d  all,  upon  the  armed  ground. 

Knew  William  of  Deloraine! 
Each  ladye  sprung  from  seat  with  speed: 
Vaulted  each  marshal  from  his  steed ; 

"And  who  art  thou,"  thev  cried, 
"  Who  hast  this  battle  fought  and  won  ?'* 
His  plumed  helm  was  soon  undone — 

"  Cranstoun  of  Teviot-side ! 
For   this    fair   prize   I've   fought  and 

won," — 
And  to  the  Ladye  led  her  son. 

XXV. 

Full  oil  the  rescued  boy  she  kiss'd. 
And  often  pressed  him  lo  her  breast ; 
For,  under  all  her  dauntless  show. 
Her  heart  had  throbb'd  at  every  blow  ; 
Yet  not  Lord  Cranstoun  deign'd  she 

greet,  j 

Though  low  he  kneeled  at  her  feet  | 

Me  lists  not  tell  what  words  were  made,    ' 
What   Douglas,   Home,   and   Howard   I 

said—  i 

— For  Howard  was  a  generous  foe — 
And  how  the  clan  united  pray'd 

The  Ladye  would  the  feud  forego, 
And  deign  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour  ' 

Of    Cranstoun's    Lord    and    Teviot's 

Flower. 

XXVL 

She  look'd  to  river,  look'd  to  hill. 
Thought  on  the  Spirit's  prophecy, 

Then  broke  her  silence  stem  and  still, —   I 

"Not  you,  but  Fate,  has  vanquished   ' 

me;  , 
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fiaencc  kindly  stars  may  shower 
ut  s  tide  and  Bnmksome*s  tower, 
ide  is  quelled,  and  love  is  free.  *' — 
I  Eaiir  Margaret  by  the  hand, 
eathless,  trembling,  scarce  might 
and; 

hand  to  Cranstomi' s  lord  gave 
le: — 

n  true  to  thee  and  thine, 
be  true  to  me  and  mine  ! 
lasp  of  love  our  bond  shall  be ; 
is  yoar  betrothing  day, 
iiese  noble  lords  shall  stay, 
ice  it  with  their  company." 

xxvn. 

ey  left  the  listed  plain,  • 

the  story  she  did  gain ; 
tnstoan  fought  widi  Deloraine, 
lis  page,  ai^  of  the  Book 
Grom  the  woonded  knight  he 
ok; 

r  he  songht  her  casde  hig^, 
m,  by  help  of  gramarye ; 
Sir  William^s  armour  dight, 
r  his  page,  while  slept  the  knight, 
OQ  him  the  single  fi^t 
his  tale  he  left  unsaid, 
;cr'd  till  he  join'd  the  maid. — 
>t  the  Ladye  to  betray 
tic  arts  in  view  of  day  ; 
she  thought,  ere  midnight  came, 
strange  page  the  pride  to  tame, 
s  foul  hands  the  Book  to  save, 
i  it  back  to  Michael's  grave. — 
>t  to  tell  each  tender  word 
largaret  and  'twixt  Cranstoun's 
trd  ; 

'  she  told  the  former  woes, 
w  her  bosom  fell  and  rose, 
;and  Musgrave  bandied  blows. — 
3t  these  lovers'  joys  to  tell :  | 

,  fair  maids,  you'll  know  them   i 
ell.  I 


of  Deloraine,  some  chance 
kcn'd  from  his  deathlike  trance ; 
lught  that,  in  the  listed  plain, 
,  in  his  arms  and  shield, 
fierce  Musgrave  axe  did  wield, 
the  name  of  Deloraine. 


Hence,  to  the  field,  imarm'd,  he  ran. 
And  hence  his  presence  scared  the  clan. 
Who  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wraith,* 
And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 
Not  much  this  new  ally  he  loved. 
Yet,    when  he  saw  what  hap  had 
proved. 
He  greeted  him  right  heartilie : 
He  would  not  waken  old  debate. 
For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate. 

Though  rude,  and  scant  of  courtesy ; 
In  raids  he  spilt  but  seldom  blood, 
Unless  when  men-at  arms  withstood. 
Or,  as  was  meet,  for  deadly  feud. 
He  ne'er  bore  grudge  for  stalwart  blow, 
Ta'en  in  fair  fight  from  gallant  foe : 
And  so  'twas  seen  of  him,  e'en  now. 
When  on  dead  Musgrave  he  look'd 
down; 
Grief  darkened  on  his  rugged  brow. 
Though  half  disguised  with  a  frown ; 
And  thus,  while  sorrow  bent  his  head, 
His  foeman's  epitaph  he  made  : — 


"Now,  Richard  Musgrave,  liest  thou 
here ! 

I  ween,  my  deadly  enemy ; 
For,  if  I  slew  thy  brother  dear. 

Thou  slew'st  a  sister's  son  to  me ; 
And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark, 

Of  Naworth  Castle,  long  months  three. 
Till  ransom'd  for  a  thousand  mark. 

Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  long  of  thee. 
And,  Musgrave,  could  our  fight  be  tried. 

And  thou  wert  now  alive,  as  I, 
No  mortal  man  should  us  divide. 

Till  one,  or  both  of  us,  did  die  : 
Yet  rest  thee  God !  for  well  I  know 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  nobler  foe. 
In  all  the  northern  counties  here, 
Whose  word  is  Snaffle,  spur,  and  spear. 
Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gear  * 
'Twas  pleasture,  as  we  look'd  behind. 
To  see  now  thou  the  chase  could'st  wind. 
Cheer  the  dark  blood-hound    on   his 

way, 
And  with  the  bugle  rouse  the  fray  I 
I'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again." — 


I 


j 
*  The  spectral  apparition  of  a  living  per&on.     j 
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So  moum'd  he,  till  Lord  Dacre*s  band 
Were  bowning  back  to  Cumberland. 
They  raised  brave  Musgrave  from  the 

lield. 
And  laid  him  on  his  bloody  shield ; 
On  levell'd  lances,  four  and  four, 
By  turns,  the  noble  burden  bore. 
Before,  at  times,  upon  the  gale, 
Was  heard  the  Minstrel's  plaintive  wail ; 
Behind,  four  priests,  in  sable  stole, 
Sung  requiem  for  the  warrior's  soul : 
Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode ; 

I   With  trailing  pikes  the  spearmen  trode; 

I   And  thus  the  gallant  knight  they  bore, 

i   Through-  Liddesdale  to  Leven's  shore  ; 

I   Thence  to  Holme  Coltrame's  lofty  nave, 
And  laid  him  in  his  father's  grave. 

The  harp's  wild  notes,  though  hush'd 
I  the  song, 

The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong ; 
Now  seems  it  fSsir,  and  now  a-near. 
Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  ear ; 
Now  seems  some  mountain  side  to  sweep, 
Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep  ; 
Seems  now  as  if  the  Minstrel's  i^-ail. 
Now  the  sad  requiem,  loads  the  gale ; 
Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave. 
Rung  the  full  choir  in  choral  stave. 

After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell. 
Why  he,  who  touch'd  the  harp  so  well,    i 
Should  thus,  with  ill-rewarded  toil,  I 

j    Wander  a  poor  and  thankless  soil,  I 

When  the  more  generous  Southern  Land   | 

:    Would  well  requite  his  skilful  hand. 

!       The  Aged  Harper,  howsoe'er 
His  only  friend,  his  harp,  was  dear, 

I    Liked  not  to  hear  it  rank'd  so  high 
Above  his  flowing  poesy  : 
Less  liked  he  stil^  that  scornful  jeer 
Misprised  the  land  he  loved  so  dear ; 
High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  again 
The  Bard  resumed  his  minstrefstrain. 

CANTO  SIXTH. 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so 

dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 


This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er   within    \ 

bum'd. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tum'd 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strai 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  w« 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  nai 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  clai 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  peU^ 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  selfi 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doublv  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  spnn 
Unwept,  unhonour'd,  and  unsung. 


<)  Caledonia  !  stem  and  wild. 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child ! 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  woo 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 
Land  of  my  sires  !  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band. 
That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ! 
Still,  as  I  view  each  well-known  scen< 
Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  bee 
Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 
Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  we 

left; 
And  thus  I  love  them  better  still. 
Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 
By  Yarrow's  streams  still  let  me  stray, 
Though  none  should  guide  my  feeb 

way; 
Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  breal 
Although  it  chill  my  withered  cheek ;  * 
Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  Stone, 
Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone, 
The  Bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

III. 

Not  scom'd  like  me  !  to  Branksome  Ha 
The  Minstrels  came,  at  festive  call ; 
Trooping  they  came,  from  near  and  fai 
The  jovial  priests  of  mirth  and  war ; 
Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prejmred. 
Battle  and  banquet  Ixtth  they  shared. 
Of  late,  l)eforc  each  martial  clan. 
They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van, 

*  The  preceding  four  lines  now  form  tb 
inscription  on  the  monument  of  Sir  Walter  Sco 
in  the  market-place  of  Selkirk. 
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Bd:  DOW,  for  erery  meny  mate^ 
Rose  the  portcullis'  iron  grate ; 
Tbej  sound  thepip^  they  strike  the 

string. 
Hut  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing, 
rui'the  rude  turrets  shake  and  ring. 


Me  fists  not  at  this  tide  declare 

The  splendour  of  the  spousal  rite^ 
Hour  mnster'd  in  the  chapel  fair 
Both  maid  and  matron,  squire  and 
knight; 
'      Me  lists  not  tell  of  owdies  rare, 
Of  Tn.ifit1<*R  green,  and  braided  hair. 
And  kirtles  InrT'd  with  miniver ; 
What  ploma^  waved  the  altar  round,. 
How  spurs  and  rineinc^  chainlets  sound ; 
And  hard  it  were  tor  bard  to  speak 
The  changeful  hue  of  Margaret  s  cheek  ; 
That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  flics. 
As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise  1 

V. 

Some  bards  have  sung^  the  Ladye  high 
Chapel  or  altar  came  not  nigh  ; 
Xor  durst  the  rites  of  spousal  grace. 
So  much  she  fear'd  eacn  holy  place. 
False  slanders  these: — I  trust  right 

weU 
She  wTOOght  not  by  forbidden  spell ; 
For  mighty  words  and  signs  have  power 
O'er  sprites  in  planetary  hour : 
Vet  scarce  I  praise  their  venturous  part, 
Who  tamper  with  such  dangerous  art. 
But  this  for  faithful  truth  I  say, 
The  Ladye  by  the  altar  stood. 
Of  sable  vdvet  her  arra^. 
And  on  her  head  a  cnmson  hood, 
Whh  pearls  embroider*d  and  entwined, 
Guarded  with  gold,  with  ermine  lined ; 
A  merlin  sat  upon  her  wrist, 
Hdd  by  a  leasn  of  silken  twist 

VL 

The  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon  : 
Twas  now  the  merry  hour  of  noon. 
And  in  the  lofty  arched  hall 
Was  spread  the  gorgeous  festival. 
Steward  and  sqmre,  with  heedful  haste, 
Maishall'd  the  rank  of  every  guest ; 


Pages,  with  ready  blade,  were  there. 
The  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  share  : 
0*er  capon,  heron -shew,  and  crane. 
And  pnncely  peacock's  gilded  train. 
And  o'er  the  boar-head,  garnished  brave, 
And  cygnet  from  St  Mary's  wave ; 
O'er  ptarmigan  and  venison. 
The  priest  had  spoke  his  benison. 
Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din, 
Above,  beneath,  without,  within ! 
For,  from  the  lofty  balcony. 
Rung  trumpet,  shalm,  and  psaltery : 
Their  clanging  bowls  old  warriors  quafTd, 
loudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laugh'd ;  • 
Whisper'd  young  knights,  in  tone  more 

mild. 
To  ladies  fair ;  and  ladies  smiled. 
The  hooded  hawks,  high  perch'd  on 

beam. 
The    clamour    join'd    with    whistling 

scream, 
And  flapp'd  their  wings,    and   shook 

their  bells. 
In  concert  with  the  stag-hounds'  yells. 
Round  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine. 
From  Bordeaux,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine ; 
Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply. 
And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry. 

vir. 

The  Goblin  Page,  omitting  still 
No  opportunity  of  ill, 
Strove  now,  while  blood  ran  hot  and  high, 
To  rouse  debate  and  jealousy ; 
Till  Conrad,  Lord  of  Wolfenstein, 
By  nature  fierce,  and  warm  with  wine. 
And  now  in  humour  highly  cross'd. 
About  some  steeds  his  band  had  lost. 
High  words  to  words  succeeding  still, 
Smote,  with  his  gauntlet,  stout  Ilunthill ; 
A  hot  and  hardy  Rutherford, 
Whom  men  called  Dickon  Draw-the- 

sword. 
He  took  it  on  the  page's  saye, 
Ilunthill  had  driven  these  steeds  a^-ay. 
Then  Howartl,  Home,  and  Douglas  rose. 
The  kindling  discord  to  compose : 
Stem  Rutherford  right  little  said. 
But  bit  his  glove,  and  shook  his  head. — 
A  fortnight  thence,  in  Inglewoo<U 
Stout  Conrade,  cold,  and  drcnch'd  in 

blood. 


His  bosom  gored  with  many  a  wound. 
Was  by  a  woodman's  lyme-dog  found ; 
Unknown  the  manner  of  his  death. 
Gone  was  his  brimd,  both  sword  and 

sheath ; 
But  ever  from  that  time,  'twas  said. 
That  Dickon  wore  a  Cologne  blade. 

vm. 

The  dwarf,  who  fear*d  his  master's  eye 
Might  his  foul  treachery  espie, 
Now  sought  the  castle  buttery, 
.Where  many  a  yeoman,  bold  and  free, 
Revell'd  as  merrily  and  well 
As  those  that  sat  in  lordly  selle. 
Watt  Tinlinn,  there,  did  frankly  raise 
The  pledge  to  Arthur  Fire-the-Braes; 
And  he,  as  by  his  breeding  bound. 
To  Howard*s  merrv-men  sent  it  round. 
To  quit  them,  on  the  English  side, 
Red  Roland  Forster  loucUy  cried, 
"  A  deep  carouse  to  yon  fair  bride." — 
At  every  pledge,  from  vat  and  pail, 
Foam*d  forth  in  floods  the  nut-brown 

ale; 
While  shout  the  riders  every  one : 
Such  day  of  mirth  ne'er  cheered  their 

clan. 
Since  old  Buccleuch  the  name  did  gain. 
When  in  the  cleuch  the  buck  was  ta'en. 


The  wily  page,  with  vengeful  thought, 

Remembered  him  of  Tinlmn's  yew. 

And  swore,  it  should  be  dearly  bought 

That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew. 
First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest. 
With  bitter  gibe  and  taunting  jest ; 
Told,  how  he  fled  at  Solway  strife. 
And  how  Hob  Armstrong  cheer'd  his 

wife ; 
Then,  shunning  still  his  powerful  arm, 
At  unawares  he  wrought  him  harm ; 
From  trencher  stole  his  choicest  cheer, 
Dash'd  from  his  lips  his  can  of  beer; 
Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on. 
With  bodkin  pierc'd  him  to  the  bone: 
The  venom'd  wound,  and  festering  joint, 
Long  after  rued  that  bodkin's  point. 
The  startled  yeoman  swore  and  spum'd, 
And  board  and  flagons  overt;im'd. 


Riot  and  clamour  wild  btt[an ; 
Back  to  the  hall  the  Urchm  ran ; 
Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post, 
Andgrinn'd,  andmutter'd,  "Lost!  lost  I 
lost!" 


Bv  this,  the  Dame,  lest  &rther  fray 
Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day. 
Had  bid  the  Minstrels  tune  their  lay. 
And  first  stept  forth  old  Albert  Graeme, 
The  Minstrel  of  that  ancient  name : 
Was  none  who  struck  the  harp  so  weU* 
Within  the  Land  Debateable; 
Well  friended,  too,  his  hardy  kin. 
Whoever  lost,  were  sure  to  win ; 
They  sought  the  beeves  that  made  their 

broth. 
In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 
In  homelv  guise,  as  nature  bade. 
His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said. 


ALBERT  GR/EME. 

It  was  an  English  ladye  bright, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

And  she  would  marry  a  Scottish  knight. 
For  Love  will  still  be  lord  of  all. 

Blithely  they  saw  the  rising  sun. 
When  he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done. 
Though  Love  wa»  still  the  lord  of  alL 

Iler  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle 
wall; 

Her  brother  gave  but  a  flask  of  wine. 
For  ire  that  Love  was  lord  of  all. 

For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and  lea. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle 
wall. 

And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all. 

XII. 

That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

When  dead,  in  her  true  love's  arms,  she 
fell. 
For  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 
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her  brother  to  the  heart, 
le  sun  shines  Beut  on  Carlisle 

lU  would  true  love  part, 
ve  may  still  be  lord  of  all ! 
le  took  the  cross  divine, 
the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle 

or  her  sake  in  Palestine ; 
was  still  the  lord  of  all. 
;  loveis,  that  faithful  prove, 
\  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
eir  souls  who  died  for  love, 
e  shall  still  be  lord  of  all ! 

XHL 
Ubert's  simple  lay, 
bard  of  lofher  port ; 
,  rhyme,  and  roundelay, 
'd  in  haughty  Henry's  court : 
\  thy  harp,  unrivall'd  long, 
\A  the  silver  song ! 
tic  Surrey  loved  his  lyre — 
has   not  heard  of  Surrey^  s 
jne? 

the  hero's  soul  of  fire, 
lis  the  bard's  immortal  name, 
ks  love,  exalted  high 
glow  of  chivalry. 


They  sought,  to|[ether,  climes  afar. 

And  oft,  withm  some  olive  grove, 
When  even  came  with  twinkling  star. 

They  simg  of  Surrey's  absent  love. 
His  step  the  Italian  peasant  sta/d, 

And  deem'd  that  spirits  from  on  high, 
Roimd  where  some  hermit  saint  was 
laid. 

Were  breathing  heavenly  melody ; 
So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine. 
To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 


Fitztraver  !  O  what  tongue  may  say 

The  pangs  thy  faithfid  bosom  knew, 
"When  Surrey,  of  the  deathless  lay, 

Ungrateful  Tudor  s  sentence  slew  ? 
Regardless  of  the  tyrant's  frown. 
His  harp  call'd  wrath  and  vengeance 

down. 
He  left,  for  Naworth's  iron  towers, 
Windsor's  green  glades,   and    courtly 

bowers. 
And,  faithful  to  his  patron's  name. 
With  Howard  still  Fitztraver  came  ; 
Lord  William's  foremost  favourite  he, 
And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy. 


XVI. 
FITZTRAVER. 

Twas  ATI-soul's  eve,  and  Surrey's  heart  beat  high  ; 

He  heard  the  midnight  bell  with  anxious  start, 
Which  told  the  mystic  hour,  approaching  nigh. 

When  wise  Cornelius  promised,  by  his  art. 
To  show  to  him  the  ladye  of  his  heart. 

Albeit  betwixt  them  roar'd  the  ocean  grim  ; 
Yet  so  the  sage  had  hight  to  play  his  part, 

That  he  should  see  her  form  in  life  and  limb, 
And  mark,  if  still  she  loved,  and  still  she  thought  of  him. 


Dark  was  the  vaulted  room  of  gramarye. 

To  which  the  wizard  led  the  gallant  Knight, 
Save  that  before  a  mirror,  huge  and  high, 

A  hallow'd  taper  shed  a  glimmering  light 
On  mystic  implements  of  magic  might : 

On  cross,  and  character,  and  talisman, 
And  almagest,  and  altar,  nothing  bright : 

For  fitful  was  the  lustre,  pale  and  wan. 
As  watchlight  by  the  bed  of  some  departing  man. 
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But  soon,  within  that  mirror  huge  and  high, 

Was  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam  ; 
And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  Earl  'gan  spy, 

Cloudly  and  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream ; 
Till,  slow  arranging,  and  defined,  they  seem 

To  form  a  loi^v  and  a  lofty  room. 
Part  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver  beam, 

Placed  by  a  douch  of  Agra*s  silken  loom, 
And  part  by  moonshine  pale,  and  part  was  hid  in  gloom. 

XIX. 

Fair  all  the  pageant — ^bnt  how  passing  fair 

The  slender  lorm,  which  lay  on  couch  of  Ind ! 
0*er  her  white  bosom  stra/d  her  hazel  hair. 

Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  love  she  pined ; 
All  in  her  ni^ht-robe  loose  she  lay  recline. 

And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  ebumine, 
Some  strain  that  seem*d  her  inmost  soul  to  find : — 

That  fiivour'd  strain  was  Surrey's  raptured  line, 
That  fair  and  lovely  form,  the  Lady  Geraldine. 

XX. 

Slow  roUM  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely  form. 

And  swept  the  goodly  vision  all  away — 
So  royal  envy  rolrd  the  murky  storm 

O'er  my  beloved  Master's  glorious  day. 
Thou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant !  Heaven  repay 

On  thee,  and  on  thy  children's  latest  line, 
The  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway, 

The  gory  bridal  bed,  the  plunder'd  shrine. 
The  murder'd  Surre/s  blood,  the  tears  of  Geraldine  I 


XXI. 

Both  Scots,  and  Southern  chiefs,  prolong 
Applauses  of  Fitztraver's  song  ; 
These  hated  Henry's  name  as  death. 
And  those  still  held  the  ancient  faith. — 
Then,  from  his  seat,  with  lof^  air. 
Rose  Harold,  bard  of  brave  St  Clair ; 
St  Clair,  who,  feasting  high  at  Home, 
Had  with  that  lord  to  battle  come. 
Harold  was  bom  where  restless  seas 
Howl  round  the  storm-swept  Orcades  ; 
Where  erst  St  Clairs  held  princely  sway 
O'er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay ; — 
Still  nods  their  palace  to  its  fall. 
Thy  pride  and  sorrow,  fair  Kirkwall ! — 
Thence  oft  he  mark'd  fierce  Pentland 

rave, 
As  if  grim  Odin  rode  her  wave  ; 


And  watch'd,  the  whilst,  with  visage 

pale. 
And  throbbing  heart,  the  struggling  sail ; 
For  all  of  wonderful  and  wild 
Had  rapture  for  the  lonely  child. 

XXII. 

And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful 
In  these  rude  isles  might  fancy  cull ; 
For  thither  came,  in  times  afar. 
Stem  Lochlin's  sons  of  roving  war, 
The   Norsemen,    train'd   to   spoil  and 

blood, 
Skill'd  to  prepare  the  raven's  food ; 
Kings  of  the  main  their  leaders  brave, 
Their  barks  the  dragons  of  the  wave. 
And  there,  in  many  a  stormy  vale, 
The  Scald  had  told  his  wondrous  tale  ; 
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^  a  Runic  column  high 

essed  grim  idolatiy. 

had  Harold,  in  his  youth, 

any  a  Saga's  rhyme  uncouth, — 

ea- Snake,  tremendous  curl'd, 

»nstTOus  circle  girds  the  world  ; 

dread  Maids,  whose  hideous 

I 

the  battlers  bloody  swell ; 

nrho,  guided  through  the  gloom 

ie  death-lights  of  the  tomb, 

.  the  graves  of  warriors  old, 

hions  wrenched  firom  corpses* 

d, 

\  deaf  tomb  with  war's  alarms, 

the  dead  arise  to  arms  ! 

and  wonder  all  on  flame, 

s  bowers  young  Harold  came, 

^  sweet  glen  and  greenwood 

a  milder  minstrelsy ; 
ling  of  the  Northern  spell 
L  the  softer  numbers  welL 

XXII  I. 
HAROLD. 

sten,  ladies  gay ! 
;hty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
note,  and  sad  the  lay, 
turns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

tor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew ! 
nde  ladye,  deign  to  stay  1 
n  Casde  Ravensheuch, 
pt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

kening  wave  is  edged  with 

•  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly  ; 
have  heard  the  Water-Sprite, 
icreams  forebode  that  wreck 


it  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 
ihroud  swathed  round  ladye 

thee,  Fair,  in  Ravensheuch ; 
is  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  T — 

tecanse  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 
y  ladye-mother  there 
ly  in  her  castle-halL 


"'Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 

And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 
But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 

If  'tis  not  fiU'd  by  Rosabelle." - 
O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night, 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 
'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire's  light, 

And  redder  than  the  bright   moon- 
beam. 
It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock,  • 

It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen  ; 
'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak, 

And  seen  from  cavem'd  Hawthomden. 
Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud. 

Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncoffin'd  lie. 
Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 

Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 
Seem'd  all  on  fire  within,  around. 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale  ; 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound. 

And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  maiL 
Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high. 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  feir — 
So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 

The  lordly  line  of  high  St  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 

Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle ; 
Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hola — 

But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle. 
And  each  St  Clair  was  buried  there, 

With  candle,  with  book,  and  with 
knell ; 
But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild 
winds  sung. 

The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 

XXIV. 

So  sweet  was  Harold's  piteous  lay. 
Scarce  mark'd  the  guests  the  darken- 
ed hall, 
Though,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 

A  wondrous  shade  involved  them  all : 
It  was  not  eddying  mist  or  fog, 
Drain'd  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog ; 

Of  no  eclipse  had  sages  told ; 
And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace. 
Each  one  could  scarce  his  neighbour's 
face, 
Could  scarce  his  own  stretch'd  hand 
behold. 
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A  secret  horror  check'd  the  feast, 
And  chiird  the  soul  of  every  guest ; 
Even  the  high  Dame  stood  half  aghast, 
She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast ; 
The  elvish  page  fell  to  the  ground. 
And,  shuddering,  mutter'd,   "  Found  ! 
found !  found ! 


Then  sudden,  through  the  darkened  air 
A  flash  of  lightning  came ; 
.    So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare, 
'       The  castle  seem'd  on  flame. 

Glanced  every  rafter  of  the  hall, 
,   Glanced  every  shield  upon  the  wall ; 
.   Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptured 
stone. 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone  ; 
Full  through  the  guests*  bedazzled  Ixmd 
Resistless  flashed  the  levm-btand. 
And  flird  the  hall  with  smouldering 

smoke, 
As  on  the  elvish  page  it  broke. 

It  broke  with  tiiunder  long  and  loud, 
i       Dismay'd    the    brave,    appalled    the 
proud, — 
From  sea  to  sea  the  larum  rung  ; 
I       On   Berwick  wall,   and  at   Carlisle 
!  withal, 

To    arms    the    startled    warders 
sprung. 
j   When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar, 
I   The  elvish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more  ! 

I  XXVI. 

Some  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall, 
!    Some  saw  a  sight  not  seen  by  all ; 
That  dreadful  voice  was  heard  by  some, 
Cry,    with    loud    summons," Gylbin, 
COME  ! " 
I       And  on  the  spot  where  burst  the 
brand, 
Just  where  the  page  had  flung  him 
down. 
Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand, 
And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 
The  guests  in  silence  prayed  and  shook, 
'•   And  terror  dimm'd  each  lofty  look. 
;   But  none  of  all  the  astonished  train 
Was  so  dismay'd  as  Deloraine : 
His  blood  did  freeze,  his  brain  did  bum, 
'Twas  fear'd  his  mind  would  ne'er  return ; 
/ 


For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  w 
like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran. 
Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  M; 
At  lengtli,  by  fits,  nc  darklv  told. 
With  broken  hint,  and  shuddenng  cole 

That  he  had  seen  right  certainly, 
A  shape  with  amice  wrapped  around^ 
With  a  Vfraught  Spanish  baldric  bom 
Like  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea  ; 
And  knew — but  how  it  mattered  not- 
It  was  the  wizard,  Michael  ScotL 

XXVIL 

The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pak 

All  trembling  heard  the  wondrous  ta 

No  sound  was  made,  no  word  i; 

spoke, 
Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke  ; 
And  he  a  solemn  sacred  plight 
Did  to  St  Bride  of  Douglas  make, 
That  he  a  pilgrimage  would  take. 
To  Melrose  Abbey,  for  the  sake 
Of  Michael's  restless  sprite. 
Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  brcai 
To  some  bless'd  saint  his  prayers  j 

dress'd  : 
Some  to  St  Modan  made  their  vows, 
Some  to  St  Mary  of  the  Lowes, 
Some  to  the  Holy  Rood  of  Lisle, 
Some  to  our  Ladye  of  the  Isle  ; 
Each  did  his  patron  witness  make, 
That  he  such  pilgrimage  would  take, 
And  monks  should  sing,  and  bells  shoi 

toll. 
All  for  the  weal  of  Michaers  soul. 
While  vows  were  ta'en,    and  pray 

were  pray'd, 
*Tis  said  the  noble  dame,  dismay'd, 
Renounced,  for  aye,  dark  magic's  aid 

XXVIII. 

Nought  of  the  bridal  ^-ill  I  tell. 
Which  after  in  short  space  befell  : 
Nor  how  brave  sons  and  daughters  fa 
Bless'd  Teviot's  Flower,  and  Cranstou 

heir  : 
After  such  dreadful  scene,  'twere  vaii 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again. 
More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  da) 
Of  penitence,  and  prayer  divine, 
When  pilgrim  chiefs,  in  sad  array. 
Sought  Melrose*  holy  shrine. 
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XXDL 

K>t,  and  sackloth  vest, 
>lded  on  his  breast, 
ilgrun  go ; 

yj  might  hear  tineath, 
»ice,  or  high-drawn  breath, 
the  lengthened  row : 
:,  nor  martial  stride ; 
r  glory,  sunk  their  pride, 
leir  renown ; 
AT,  like  ghosts  they  glide 
tar's  lumowM  side, 
hey  knelt  them  down : 

Fliant  chieftains  wave 
departed  brave ; 
ttcr'd  stones  were  laid 
Jieir  fiithers  dead ; 
garnished  niche  around, 
and    tortured    martyrs 


XXX. 

he  dim  aisle  afar, 
wl  and  scapular, 
tte  stoles,  in  order  due, 
ters,  two  and  two, 
:ession  came ; 
•St,  and  book  they  bare, 
Qer,  flourish'd  fair 
edeemer's  nailie. 
strate  pilgrim  band 
bbot  stretch'd  his  hand, 
them  as  they  kneel'd ; 
ss  he  signed  them  all, 
ey  might  be  sage  in  hall, 
ite  in  field. 
IS  sung,  and  prayers  were 

?quiem  for  the  dead ; 
d  out  their  mighty  peal, 
ted  spirit's  weal ; 
le  omce  close 
intercession  rose  ; 
rhoing  aisles  prolong 
then  of  the  song — 

DIES   ILLA, 
X:LUM   in   pa  VILLA; 

ling  organ  rung. 
^t  with  sacred  strain 
'  lay,  so  light  and  vain, 
Fathers  sung : — 


HYMN  FOR  THE  DEAD. 
That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day. 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay? 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadfid  day  ? 
When,  shriveling  lik?  a  parched  scroll. 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread. 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the 

dead  ! 
Oh  !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day. 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from 

clay. 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay. 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 

away ! 

Hush'd  is  the  harp— the  Minstrel  gone. 
And  did  he  wanaer  forth  alone  ? 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age. 
To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  ? 
No ! — close  beneath  proud  Newark's 

tower, 
Arose  the  Minstrel's  lowly  bower  ; 
A  simple  hut ;  but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden  hedged  with  green. 
The  cheeruil  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 
There  shelter'd  wanderers,    by   the 

blaze. 
Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days  ; 
P'or  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door. 
And  give  the  aid  he  begg'd  before. 
So  pass'd  the  winter's  day  ;  but  still. 
When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  Bow- 
hill, 
And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath, 
Wav'd  the  blue-bells  on  Newark  heath; 
When  throstles  sung  in  Hairhead-shaw, 
And  com  was  green  on  Carterhaugh, 
And  flourish'd,  broad,  Blackandro's 

oak. 
The  aged  Harper's  soul  awoke  I 
Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high. 
And  circumstance  of  chivalry, 
Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay. 
Forgetful  of  the  closing  day  ; 
And  noble  youths  the  strain  to  hear. 
Forsook  the  hunting  of  the  deer  ; 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  roll'd  along. 
Bore  burden  to  the  Minstrel's  song. 
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Alas  I  thai  Scottish  maid  should  sing- 
The  combat  where  her  loifcrfdll 

That  Scottish  Bard  should  wake  the  strings 
The  triumph  of  our  foes  to  tell  I 

Lbydbn. 


TO 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
HENRY     LORD     M  O  N  TAGUE, 

b»c.  b»c.  &*c. 
THIS  ROMANCE  IS  INSCRIBED 
BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


It  is  hardly  to  be  ixpecUd^  that  an  Author  whom  the  public  have  honoured  wii 
some  degree  of  applause^  should  not  be  again  a  trespasser  on  their  kindness.  Yet  tt 
Author  of  Marmion  must  be  supposed  to  fed  some  anxiety  concerning  its  sttcces 
since  he  is  sensible  that  he  hazards^  by  this  second  intrusion,  any  reputation  whu. 
his  first  Poem  may  have  procured  him.  The  present  story  turns  upon  the  priva 
adventures  of  a  ficticious  character;  but  is  called  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Fields  becau 
the  heroes  fate  is  connected  with  that  memorable  defeat^  and  the  causes  which  led  to  t 
The  design  of  the  Author  toas,  tf  possible,  to  apprize  his  readers,  at  the  outset,  of  tt 
date  of  his  Story,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  manners  of  the  Age  in  which  it  is  laii 
Any  Historical  Narrative,  far  more  an  attempt  at  Epic  composition,  exceeded  h 
plan  of  a  Romantic  Tale ;  yet  he  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  from  the  popularity  . 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  that  an  attempt  to  paint  the  manners  of  tt 
feudal  times,  upon  a  broader  scale,  and  in  the  course  of  a  more  interesting  story,  wi 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Public, 

The  Poem  opens  about  the  commeficement  of  August,  and  concludes  with  the  defec 
of  Flodden,  e^th  September,  l^l'^ 

ASHESTIBL,  x8o8.     . 
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AFTER  a  success  so  brilliant  and  profitable  as  that  which  had  been  attained  by 
the  **  Lay,"  it  was  only  natural  that  a  young  and  ambitious  writer  should  be 
tempted  quickly  to  resume  his  addresses  to  the  muse,  especially  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Scott  was  placed.  He  saw  before  him  httle  prospect  of  advance- 
ment in  his  profession,  for  tne  practice  of  which  he  had  never  felt  any  inclination, 
mi  which  continued  to  become  more  distasteful  to  him.  Having  to  choose 
between  literature  and  law,  he  was  ready  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  former,  had  not 
the  sherif&hip  which  he  obtained  in  Dec.  1799,  and  the  reversion  of  the  clerkship 
oC  SesaoQ*  which  was  assigned  to  him  a  few  years  later,  enabled  him  to  take  a 
aiddle  course,  to  apply  himself  to  letters  without  rendering  himself  dependent  for 
n  income  on  the  profits  of  his  pen.  The  good  fortune  which  crowned  his  first 
serious  essay  in  literature  confirmed  this  resolution,  and  another  poem  was  quickly 
plttn^  with  characteristic  prudence  Scott  had  determined  not  to  be  too  hasty 
IB  this  second  venture,  and  to  bestow  upon  it  the  thought  and  polish  which  the 
pablxc  would  naturally  expect  firom  an  author  of  his  reputation.  Some  pecuniary 
embarrassment  on  the  part  of  his  brother  Thomas  caused  him  to  break  this  cautious 
resolution.  Constable,  in  association  with  some  of  the  London  booksellers,  was 
quite  willing  to  pay  down  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  unwritten  poem,  and  Scott 
vu  thus  enabled  to  assist  his  brother  in  his  difhculties.  Byron,  unaware  of  the 
generous  purpose  to  which  Scott  applied  the  money,  affected  to  be  shocked  at  the 
mercenary  nature  of  the  bargain.  The  publishers,  however,  were  only  too  glad  to 
enter  into  the  arrangement,  and  they  were  certainly  no  losers  by  their  confidence 
and  liberalitr.  Commenced  in  Nov.  1806,  "  Marmion"  was  ready  for  the  press  in 
February,  iSoSw  Two  thousand  copies  of  the  first  edition  in  quarto,  at  a  guinea 
and  a  hialli  were  disposed  of  in  a  month.  A  second  edition,  of  3,000  copies, 
immediately  followed,  and  two  other  editions,  each  of  the  same  extent,  were  called 
for  before  the  end  of  1809.  By  the  beginning  of  1836  as  many  as  50,000  copies 
had  been  disposed  of. 

Large  as  was  the  circulation  of  "  Marmion,"  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 

read  with  the  same  relish  as  the  "  Lay,"  yet  it  wa^  in  many  respects  an  advance. 

I  Efwi  Jeffrey,  who  was  very  severe  on  the  defects  of  the  second  poem,  is  disposed 

I  to  admit  that  if  it  has  greater  faults  it  has  also  greater  beauties.     "  It  has  more 

flit  and  tedious  passages,  and  more  ostentation  of  historical  and  anti(]uarian  lore, 

I  hot  it  has  also  greater  richness  and  variety,  both  of  character  and  inadent ;  and  if 

it  has  less  sweetness  and  pathos  in   the  softer  passages,  it  has  certainly  more 

▼diemence  and  force  of  colouring  in  the  loftier  ana  busier  representations  of  action 

Md  emotion  ....  more  airiness  and  brightness  in  the  higher  delineations."  Scott 

himself  has    acknowledged,   in  the  preface  of  1830,    one  of  the  chief  defects 

of  the  story,    although   he  endeavoured  to  justify  it  in   a  note.     This  was  the 

combination  of  mean  felony  with  so  many  noble  qualities  in  the  character  of  the 

'  hero,  especially  as  the  crime  belonged  rather  to  a  commercial  than  a  proud, 

indike,  and  aninstmcted  age.     L^den,  amongst  others,  was  furious  at  this 
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oversight,  and  Scott  owns  that  it  ought  to  have  been  remedied  or  palliated. 
"  Yet  I  suffered  the  tree,"  he  says,  "  to  lie  as  it  had  fallen,  being  satisfied  that 
corrections,  however  judicious,  have  a  bad  effiect  after  publication." 

The  letters  prefixed  to  each  canto  were  also  a  mistake  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view.  Every  one  will  agree  with  Southey  in  wishing  them  "  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  or  the  beginning,  anywhere  except  where  they  are  ;**  and  the  best  advice 
we  can  give  the  reader  is,  not  to  allow  them  to  interrupt  his  perusal  of  the  poem, 
but  to  regard  them  as  independent  pieces.  Indeed,  it  was  in  this  character  they 
were  originally  intended  to  appear,  and  as  such  were  advertised  under  the  title  of 
**Six  Epistles  from  Ettrick  Forest"  Of  the  persons  to  whom  the  letters  are 
addressed  a  few  notes  may  be  interesting.  Mr.  W.  Stewart  Rose  was  the  author 
of  "Letters  from  Rome,  a  translation  of  Ariosto,  and  other  works — a  genial, 
cultivated  man,  whose  social  qualities  were  higher  than  his  literary  powers.  Scott 
not  only  met  him  frequently  in  London,  but  visited  him  at  his  marine  villa,  Gundi- 
more,  in  Hampshire.  The  Rev.  John  Marriott  was  tutor  to  Lord  Scott,  the 
young  heir  of  Buccleuch,  to  whom  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  poem,  and  who  died 
a  few  days  after  it  was  published.  William  Erskine,  afterwards  Lord  Kinnedder, 
was  one  of  Scott's  oldest  and  most  valued  friends.  Lockhart  describes  very  forcibly 
the  difference  in  their  character  and  temperament;  Scott  being  strong,  active, 
and  passionately  fond  of  rough  bodily  exercise,  while  Erskine  was  "a  little  man  of 
feeble  make»  who  seemed  imhappy  when  his  pony  got  beyond  a  foot  pace  .  .  .  who 
used  to  shudder  when  he  saw  a  party  equipped  for  coursing,  as  if  murder  were  in 
the  wind.  His  small,  elegant  features,  hectic  cheek,  and  soft  hazel  eyes,  were  the 
index  of  the  quick,  sensitive  gentle  spirit  within.  He  had  the  warm  heart  of  a 
woman,  her  generous  enthusiasm,  and  some  of  her  weaknesses.  A  beautiful  land- 
scape, or  a  fine  strain  of  music,  would  send  the  tears  rolling  down  the  cheek  ;  and, 
though  capable,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  exhibiting,  had  his  duty  called  him  to  do  so, 
the  highest  spirit  of  a  hero  or  a  martyr,  he  had  very  little  command  over  his  nerves 
amidst  circumstances  such  as  men  of  ordinary  mould  (to  say  nothing  of  iron  fabrics 
like  Scott's)  regard  with  indiffierence. "  Slow  advancement  at  the  bar  somewhat 
soured  his  temper ;  he  shrank  from  general  society,  and  moved  only  in  a  narrow 
circle  of  intimate  friends.  This  retiring  habit  clung  to  him  after  he  had  obtained 
the  long-coveted  seat  on  the  bench.  He  was  at  heart  a  generous,  kindly  man. 
His  conversation,  somewhat  formal  and  precise,  was  rich  in  knowledge ;  and  his 
taste  and  keen  criticism  were  very  valuable  to  his  friend.  Mr.  James  Skene,  of 
Rubislaw,  near  Aberdeen,  was  another  early  friend  of  Scott,  who  had  encouraged 
him  in  his  German  studies,  and  shared  his  military  enthusiasm  in  the  days  of  the 
expected  invasion.  Scott  speaks  of  him  in  one  of  his  letters  as  "distinguished  for 
his  attainments  as  a  draughtsman,  and  for  his  highly  gentlemanlike  feelings  and 
character.  Admirable  in  all  exercises,  there  entered  a  good  deal  of  the  cavalier  into 
his  eariy  character."  Mr.  George  Ellis  is  well  known  as  the  editor  of  a  number  of 
antiquarian  works.  He  was  a  frequent  correspondent  and  valued  adviser  of 
Scott  Richard  Heber  was  brother  of  the  Bishop  and  poet  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  long  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  a  man  of 
culture  and  social  position.  His  knowledge  of  Middle  Age  literature  and 
extensive  library  were  of  great  assistance  to  Scott  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Border  Minstrelsy.  Once,  5fter  a  long  convivial  night  in  Edinburgh,  he  and  Scott 
climbed  to  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat  in  the  moonlight,  coming  down  to  breakfast 
with  a  rare  appetite. 

The  topography  of  "Marmion"  is  so  fully  illustrated  in  the  notes,  that  it  is 
scarcely  needful  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  them  : — Norham  Castle,  p.  504 ; 
Lindisfame,  p.  510;  GifTord  Castle,  p.  512;  Crichtoim  Castle,  p.  514;  the  Borough 
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p.  515;  Tantallon  Castle,  p.  517;  Edinburgh  Cross,  p.  517.  The  route  by 
"Mannion"  is  carried  to  Eldinbur^h  was  made  the  suoject  of  good-natured 
by  some  of  Scott's  friends.     "Why,"  said  one  of  them,  "did  ever  mortal 

;  from  England  to  Edinburgh,  go  by  Gifford,  Crichton  Castle,  Borthwick  ; 

,  and  over  the  top  of  Blackford  HiU  ?    Not  only  is  it  a  circuitous  diUrnr^  \ 

ETC  never  was  a  road  that  way  since  the  world  was  created."     "That  is  a  ; 

Televant  objection, "  replied  Scott ;  "  it  was  my  good  pleasure  to  bring  Marmion  , 

t  roote,  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  places  you  have  mentioned,  and  the  ; 

rom  Blackford  Hill — it  was  his  busmess  to  find  his  road,  and  pick  his  steps  j 

St  way  be  could."     In  the  poem,  however,  another  >'eason  is  suggested  for  j 

ite  chosen  : —  j 

"  They  might  not  choose  the  lowland  road.  1                                             | 

For  the  M erse  forayers  were  abroad;  I 

Who,  fired  with  hate  and  thirst  of  prey,  ! 
Had  scarcely  failed  to  bar  their  way." 

as  at  tne  snggcJrtion  of  the  friend  who  offered  the  above  criticism  (Mr.  Guthrie 
t)  that  Scott  took  his  hero  back  by  Tantallon. 
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TO  WILLIAM  STEWART  ROSE,  Esq. 
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November's  sk^  is  chill  and  drear, 
November's  leaf  is  red  and  sear: 
Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn, 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in, 
Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen. 
You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken. 
So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew, 
So  feeble  trill'd  the  streamlet  through  : 
Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent 

seen. 
Through  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green, 
An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade, 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade. 
And,  foaming  brown  with  doubled  speed, 
Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

No  longer  Autumn's  glowing  red 
Upon  our  Forest  hills  is  shed ; 
No  more,  beneath  the  evening  beam, 
Fair  Tweed  reflects  their  purple  gleam : 
Away  hath  passed  the  heather-bell 
That  bloom  d  so  rich  on  Needpath  Fell ; 
Sallow  his  brow,  and  russet  bare 
Are  now  the  sister-heights  of  Yair. 
The  sheep,  before  the  pinching  heaven. 
To  shelter'd  dale  and  down  are  driven. 
Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  pines, 
And  yet  a  watery  sunbeam  shines : 
In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  wither'a  sward  and  wintry  sky, 
And  far  beneath  their  summer  hill, 
Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnon's  rill : 
The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantle's  fold, 
And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold  ; 
His  dogs  no  merry  circles  wheel, 
But,  shivering,  follow  at  his  heel ; 
A  cowering  glance  they  often  cast. 
As  deeper  moans  the  gathering  blast 


AtkeMtiel,  Ettrick  i>9rttt 

My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold  and  wild, 
As  l}est  befits  the  mountain  child. 
Feel  the  sad  influence  of  the  hour, 
And  wail  the  daisy's  vanished  flower  ; 
Their  summer  gambols  tell,  and  moum. 
And  anxious  ask, — Will  spring  return. 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay, 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray? 

Yes,  prattlers,  yes.    The  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower ; 
Again*  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie  ; 
The  lambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound. 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round, 
And  while  you  frolic  light  as  they. 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings ; 
The  genial  call  dead  Nature  hears, 
And  in  her  glory  reappears. 
But  oh  !  my  country's  wintry  state 
What  second  spring  shall  renovate  ? 
What  powerful  call  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike  and  the  wise ; 
The  mind  that  thought  for  Britain's  weal. 
The  hand  that  grasp'd  the  victor  steel  ? 
The  vernal  sun  new  life  bestows 
Even  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blows ; 
But  vainly,  vainly  may  he  shine. 
Where  glory  weeps  o'er  Nelson's  shrine; 
And  vamly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom. 
That  shrouds,  O   Pitt,  thy  hallowed 
tomb. 

Deep  craved  in  every  British  heart, 
O  never  let  those  names  depart  I 
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3  your  SODS, — Lo,  liere  his  grave, 
▼ictor  died  on  Gadite  wave ;  * 
m,  as  to  the  buming  levin, 
,  bright,  resistless  course  was  given. 
e*er  his  coimtry*s  foes  were  found, 
leard  the  fated  thunder's  sound, 
urst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore, 
I,  blazed,  destroyed,— and  was  no 
more. 

r  mourn  jre  less  his  perish'd  worth, 
bade  the  conqueror  go  forth, 
aimch'd  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
^rpt,  Hafiiia,t  Trafii]|rar; 

Dom  to  guide  such  high  emprize, 
Iritain's  n^al  was  early  wise ; 

to  whom  the  Almighty  gave, 
Britain's  sins,  an  early  grave ! 
north,  who,  in  his  mightiest  hour, 
ible  held  the  pride  of  power, 
i*d  at  the  sorcud  lust  ot  pelf^ 
icrved  his  Albion  for  herself; 

when  the  frantic  crowd  amain 
I'd  at  subjection's  bursting  rein, 
heir  wild  mood  full  conquest  gain*d, 
ride,  he  would  not  crush,  restrainM, 
'd  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier  cause, 
bfxmght  the  freeman's  arm,  to  aid 
the  freeman's  laws. 

dst  thou  but  lived,  though  stripped 

of  power, 
tchman  on  the  lonely  tower, 
hrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land, 
Q  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand ; 
lee,  as  by  the  beacon  light, 
pilots  had  kept  course  aright ; 
)me  proud  column,  though  alone, 
strei^glth  had  propp'd  the  tottering 

throne: 
is  the  stately  column  broke, 
beacon-light  is  quench'd  in  smoke, 
trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still, 
varder  silent  on  the  hill ! 

I  think,  how  to  his  latest  day, 

n  I>eath,  just  hovering,  claim'd  his 

I  Palinure's  unalter'd  mood, 

I  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood  ; 
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Each  call  for  needful  rest  repell'd. 
With  dving  hand  the  rudder  held. 
Till  in  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway. 
The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way ! 
Then,  while  on  Britain's  thousand  plains, 
One  unpolluted  church  remains, 
Whose  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent  around 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound. 
But  still,  upon  the  hallow'd  day, 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray ; 
While  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear, — 
He,  who  preserved  them,  Pitt,  lies  here ! 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh. 
Because  his  nval  slumbers  nigh ; 
Nor  be  thy  reouUscat  dumb, 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb. 
For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost. 
When  best  employ*d,  and  wanted  most ; 
Mourn  genius  hign,  and  lore  profound. 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound ; 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine. 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine ; 
And  feelings  keen,  and  fancy's  glow, — 
They  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  below : 
And,  if  tnou  moum'st  they  could  not 

save 
From  error  hi'^     ho  owns  this  grave. 
Be  every  harshw.  thought  suppress'd. 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest. 
Here,  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings  ; 
Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue, 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and 

sung; 
Here,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song, 
As  if  some  angel  spoke  agcn, 
"  All  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men ; " 
If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 
O,  hereX^X.  prejudice  depart, 
And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside. 
Record,  that  Fox  a  Briton  died ! 
When  Europe  crouch'd  to  France's  yoke; 
And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke. 
And  the  firm-  Russian's  purpose  brave, 
Was  barter'd  by  a  timorous  slave, 
Even  then  dishonour's  peace  he  spum'd. 
The  sullied  olive-branch  rctum'd. 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast. 
And  nail'd  her  colours  to  the  mast ! 
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Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  honoured  grave, 
And  ne*cr  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust 

With  more  than  mortal  powers  en- 

dow*d, 
How  high  they  soar*d  above  the  crowd  I 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race^ 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place ; 
Like  fabled  Gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar ; 
Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 
Looked  up  the  noblest  of  the  land, 
Till  through   the  British  wbrld  were 

known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 
Spells  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 
£  er  framed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave. 
Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry, 
And  force  the  planets-  from  the  sky. 
These  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with 

these. 
The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees. 
Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone. 
For  ever  tomb'd  beneath  the  stone, 
Where  —  taming    thought    to    human 

pride  ! — 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 
Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 
*Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier  ; 
O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound, 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, — 
"  Here  let  their  discord  with  Uiem  die. 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom, 
Whom  Fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb ; 
But  search  the  land  of  living  men. 
Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  agen  ?  " 

Rest,  ardent  Spirits !  till  the  cries 
Of  (lying  Nature  bid  you  rise ; 
Not  even  your  Britain's  groans  can  pierce 
The  leaden  silence  of  your  hearse ; 
Then,  O,  how  impotent  and  vain 
Til  is  {fateful  tributary  strain  ! 
Though   not   unmark'd  from  northern 

clime, 
Ye  heard  the  Border  Minstrel's  rhyme : 
His  Gothic  harp  has  o'er  you  rung ; 
The  Bard  you  deign'd  to  praise,  your 
dealh\cs&  names  Ras  sung. 


Stay  vet,  illusion,  stav  a  while, 
My  wilder'd  fancy  still  beguile ! 
From  this  high  theme  how  can  I  part, 
Ere  half  unloaded  is  my  heart ! 
For  all  the  tears  e'er  sorrow  drew. 
And  all  the  raptures  fancy  knew, 
And  all  the  keener  rush  of  blood. 
That  throbs  through  bard  in  bard-like 

mood, 
Were  here  a  tribute  mean  and  low. 
Though  all  their  mingled  streams  oonld 

flow- 
Woe,  wonder,  and  sensation  high. 
In  one  spring-tide  of  ecstasy ! — 
It  will  not  be— it  may  not  last — 
The  vision  of  enchantment's  past : 
Like  frostwork  in  the  morning  ray, 
The  fancied  fabric  melts  away ; 
Each  Gothic  arch,  memorial-stone, 
And  long,  dim,  lofty  able,  are  eone ; 
And,  lingering  last,  deception  dear, 
The  choir's  high  sounds  die  on  my  ear. 
Now  slow  return  the  lonely  down. 
The  silent  pastures  bleak  and  brown, 
The  farm  begirt  with  copsewood  wild. 
The  gambols  of  each  frolic  child. 
Mixing  their  shrill  cries  with  the  tone 
Of  Tweed's  dark  waters  rushing  on. 

Prompt  on  unequal  tasks  to  run, 
TTius  Nature  disciplines  her  son : 
Meeter,  she  says,  for  me  to  stray. 
And  waste  the  solitary  day. 
In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed. 
And  watch  it  floating  down  the  Tweed ; 
Or  idly  list  the  shrilling  lay. 
With  which  the  milkmaid  dieers  her 

way. 
Marking  its  cadence  rise  and  fail. 
As  from  the  field,  beneath  her  pail. 
She  trips  it  down  the  uneven  dale : 
Meeter  for  me,  by  yonder  cairn. 
The  ancient  shepherd's  tale  to  learn ; 
Though  oft  he  stop  in  rustic  fear. 
Lest  his  old  legends  tire  the  ear 
Of  one,  who,  in  his  simple  mind. 
May  boast  of  book-learn  d  taste  refined. 

But  thou,  my  friend,  canst  fitly  tell, 
(For  few  have  read  romance  so  well,) 
How  still  the  legendary  lay 
O'er  poet's  bosom  holds  its  sway ; 
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dent  minstrel  strain 
lalsied  hand  in  vain ; 
tearts  at  doughty  deeds, 
ought  in  steely  weeds, 
fear  and  pity's  sake  ; 
hampion  of  the  Lake 
a's  £ued  house, 
•el  Perilous, 
s  and  demon^s  force, 
;  with  the  unburied  corse ; 
;  Ganore's  grace  to  move, 
less  was  their  love !) 
id  Tarquin'  in  his  den, 
sixty  knights ;  or  when, 
md  unconfess*d, 
mgreal's  holy  quest, 
ig,  saw  the  vision  high, 
riew  with  waking  eye. 

;t  chiefs  of  British  song 
:h  legends  to  prolong : 
through    Spenser's    elfin 

lton*s  heavenly  theme ; 
n  immortal  strain. 
Table  Round  again, 
Id  King  and  Court 
)n,  to  make  them  sport ; 
their  niggard  pay, 
uls,  a  looser  lay, 
•e,  song,  and  play ; 
auded  of  the  high  design, 
Go.i-given  strength,  and 
he  lofty  line. 

iuch  names,  well  may  we 

led  sons  of  little  men, 
a  feeble  lance 
5  of  old  romance ; 
lated  castle's  cell, 
-Qug^h  talisman  and  spell. 


While  tyrants  ruled,  and  damsels  wept, 
Thy  Genius,  Chivalry,  hath  slept  : 
There  sound  the  harpings  of  the  North, 
Till  he  awake  and  sally  forth. 
On  venturous  quest  to  prick  again. 
In  all  his  arms,  with  all  his  train. 
Shield,  lance,  and  brand,  and  plume, 

and  scarf, 
Fay,  giant,  dragon,  squire,  and  dwarf. 
And  wizard  with  his  wand  of  might, 
And  errant  maid  on  palfrey  white. 
Around  the  Genius  weave  their  spells. 
Pure  Love,  who  scarce  his  passion  tells; 
Mystery,  half  veil'd  and  half  reveal'd ; 
And  Honour,  with  his  spotless  shield  ; 
Attention,  with  fix'd  eye  ;  and  Fear, 
That  loves  the  tale  she  shrinks  to  hear ; 
And  gentle  Courtesy ;  and  Faith, 
Unchanged  by  sufferings,  time,  or  death ; 
And  Valour,  lion-metUed  lord. 
Leaning  upon  his  own  good  sword. 

Well  has  thy  fair  achievement  shown, 
A  worthy  meed  may  thus  be  won  ; 
Ytene's  *  oaks — beneath  whose  shade 
Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made, 
Of  Aspacart,  and  Bevis  bold. 
And  that  Red  King,t  who,  while  of  old. 
Through  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led. 
By  his  lov'd  huntsman's  arrow  bled — 
Ytene's  oaks  have  heard  again 
Renew'd  such  legendary  strain ; 
For  thou  hast  sung  how  He  of  Gaid, 
That  Amadis  so  famed  in  hall. 
For  Oriana,  foil'd  in  fi^t 
The  Necromancer's  felon  might ; 
And  well  in  modem  verse  hast  wove 
Partenopex's  mystic  love  : 
Hear,  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 
A  knightly  tale  of  Albion's  elder  day. 

•  The  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  anciently 
so  called.  f  William  Rufus. 
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Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep, 
And  Twcetl's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep, 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone : 
The  battle<l  towers,  the  donjon  keep, 
The   loophole   grates,  where   captives 

weep. 
The  flankinji;  walls  that  round  it  sweep. 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high. 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

Secm'd  forms  of  giant  height : 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rays, 
Flash'd  back  again  the  western  blaze^ 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light. 

II. 
Saint  George's  banner,  broad  and  gay. 
Now  fadeil,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung ; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  tlie  power 
To  wave  it  on  tlie  Donjon  Tower, 

So  heavilv  it  hung. 
The  scouts  na<l  parted  on  their  search. 

The  Castle  gales  were  barr*d ; 
Al>ove  the  gloomy  portal  arch, 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  Warder  kept  his  guard  ; 
Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along, 
Some  ancient  Border  gathering  song. 

III. 
A  distant  trampling  sound  he  hears ; 
He  looks  abroad  and  soon  appears, 
()*er  Horn  cliff-hill  a  plump*  of  spears. 

Beneath  a  penncm  gay  ; 
A  horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd. 
Like  li|;htning  from  a  summer  cloud. 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud. 

Before  the  dark  array. 
Beneath  the  sable  palisade, 
That  closed  the  Castle  barricade, 

•  This  word  properly  applies  to  .1  flif^ht  of 
w.itcr-fowl  :  hut  is  applied,  hy  aiudogy,  to  a 
body  of  h(»rse : — 

"There  is  a  kniu'ht  of  the  North  Country, 

Which  leads  a  lusty  plumf>  of  spears.  — 

Flodden  FuU. 


His  Inigle-hom  he  blew ; 
The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall, 
And  wam'd  the  Captain  in  the  hall. 

For  well  the  blast  he  knew ; 
And  joyfully  that  knight  did  adl. 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  seneschaL 


"  Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  Malvoinc^ 

Bring  pasties  of  tJie  doe. 
And  quickly  make  the  entrance  firee^ 
And  bid  my  heralds  readv  be^ 
And  everv  minstrel  sound  his  glee^ 

And  all  our  trumpets  blow ; 
And,  from  the  platform,  spare  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo-shot ; 

Lord  Mar M ION  waits  below !  •* 
Then  to  the  Castle's  lower  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall. 
The  iron -studded  gates  unbarred. 
Raised  the  portcullis'  ponderous  guard. 
The  lofty  palisade  unsparr'd. 

And  let  the  drawbridge  falL 


Along  the  bridge  Lord  Marmion  rode, 
rnmdlv  his  red -roan  charger  trode. 
His  helm  hung  at  the  saddlebow ; 
Well  by  his  visage  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stahvorth  knight,  and  keen. 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been. 
The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  reveal'd 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  field  ; 
His  eyebrow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire, 
Show  d  spirit  proud,  and  promp>t  to  ire ; 
Yet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 
His  forenead,  by  his  casque  worn  bare^ 
His  thick  mustache,  and  curly  luur. 
Coal  black,  and  grizzled  here  and  there, 

But  more  through  toil  than  age ; 
His  square-tum'd  joints,  and  strength 

of  limb, 
Show'd  him  no  carpet  knight  so  trim. 
But  in  close  fight  a  champion  grim. 

In  camps  a  leader  sage. 
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e  ann'd  from  head  to  heel, 
plate  of  Milan  steel ; 

ng  helm,  of  mighty  cost, 

h  bumish*d  gold  emboss'd ; 

lumage  of  the  crest, 

vcr*d  on  her  nest, 

;s    outspread,   and    forward 

rt*: 
£Ucon,  on  his  shield, 

.'  in  an  azure  field  : 

l^end  bore  aright, 

kfi  at  me.  to  Itratt)  is  Itig^t. 

e  charger's  broider'd  rein  ; 

s  deck  d  his  arching  mabe ; 

y  housing's  ample  fold 

blue,  and  trapp'd  with  gold. 

VIL 

rode  two  gallant  squires, 
ime,  and  knightly  sires ; 
i  the  gilded  spurs  to  claim  ; 
old  each  a  war-horse  tame, 
'  the  bow,  the  sword  could 

bear  the  ring  away ; 
th  courteous  precepts  stored, 
;  in  hall,  and  carve  at  board, 
love-ditties  passing  rare, 
em  to  a  lady  fair. 

VIII. 

t-arms  came  at  their  backs, 
rt,  bill,  and  battle-axe : 
Lord  Marmion's  lance  so 

& 

sumpter-mules  along, 
g  palfrey,  when  at  need 
iase  his  battle-steed. 
i  trustiest  of  the  four, 

forky  pennon  bore ; 
w's  tail,  in  sha(>e  and  hue, 
e  streamer  glossy  blue, 
con'd  sable,  as  before, 
ig  falcon  seem'd  to  soar. 
^  yeomen,  two  and  two, 
ick,  and  jerkins  blue, 
s  broider'd  on  each  breast, 
1  their  lord's  behest : 
n  for  an  archer  good, 
ng-craft  by  lake  or  wood  ; 


Each  one  a  six-foot  bow  could  bend. 
And  far  a  cloth-yard  shaft  could  send ; 
Each  held  a  boar-spear  tough  and  strong, 
And  at  their  belts  their  quivers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys,  and  array, 
Show'd  they  had  march'd  a  weazy  way. 

IX. 

*Tis  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  now, 
How  fairly  ann'd,  and  order'd  how. 

The  soldiers  of  the  guard, 
With  musket,  pike,  and  morion, 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion, 

Stood  in  the  Castle-yard ; 
Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there. 
The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare, 

For  welcome -shot  prepared  : 
Enter'd  the  train,  and  such  a  clang. 
As  then  throi^h  all  his  turrets  rang, 

Old  Norhaioi  never  heard. 


The  guards  their  morrice-pikes  advanced. 

The  trumpets  flourish'd  brave. 
The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced. 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 
A  blithe  salute,  in  martial  sort. 

The  minstrels  well  might  sound. 
For,  as  Lord  Marmion  cross'd  the  court, 

He  scatter'd  angels  round. 
"  Welcome  to  Norham,.  Marmion  ! 

Stout  heart,  and  open  hand  ! 
Well  jdost  thou  brook  thy  gallant  roan, 

Thou  flower  of  English  land  I " 


Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabarts  deck, 
With  silver  scutcheon  round  their  neck. 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone. 
By  which  you  reach  the  donjon  gate. 
And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state. 

They  hail'd  Lord  Marmion  : 
They  hail'd  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town  ; 
And  he,  their  courtesy  to  requite, 
Gave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  marks 
weight. 

All  as  he  lighted  down.  j 
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"Now,  largesse,  largesse,*  Lord  Mar- 
mion. 

Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold  ! 
A  bIazon*d  shield,  in  battle  won. 

Ne'er  guarded  heart  so  bold." 

XII. 

They  marshalled  him  to  the  Castle-hall, 

Where  the  guests  stood  all  aside, 
And  loudly  flourish*d  the  trumpet-call. 

And  the  heralds  loudly  cried, — 
"  Room,  lordlings,  room  for  Lord  Mar- 
mion. 

With  the  crest  and  helm  of  gold  I 
Full  well  we  know  the  trophies  won 

In  the  lists  at  Cottiswold : 
There,  vainly  Ralph  de  Wilton  strove 

'Gainst  Marmion's  force  to  stand ; 
To  him  he  lost  his  lady-love. 

And  to  the  King  his  land. 
Ourselves  beheld  the  listed  field, 

A  sight  both  sad  and  fair ; 
We  saw  Lord  Marmion  pierce  his  shield, 

And  saw  his  saddle  bare  ; 
We  saw  the  victor  win  the  crest 

He  wears  with  worthy  pride ; 
And  on  the  gibbet-tree,  reversed. 

His  foeman's  scutcheon  tied. 
Place,  nobles,  for  the  Falcon-Knight ! 

Room,  room,  ye  gentles  gay, 
For  him  who  conquer'd  in  the  right, 

Marmion  of  Fontenaye  ! " 

XIII. 

Then  stepp*d,  to  meet  that  noble  Lord, 

Sir  Hugh  the  Herun  bold, 
Baron  of  Twisell,  and  of  Ford, 

And  Captain  of  the  Hold. 
He  led  Lord  Marmion  to  the  deas. 

Raised  o'er  the  pavement  high, 
And  placed  him  in  the  upper  place— 

They  feasted  full  and  high : 
The  whiles  a  Northern  harper  rude 
Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud, 

^*  H(yw  the  fierce  Thirwalls^  atid  Rid- 
ley's all. 
Stout  ]Villimoftds7tnck^ 
And  Hardridmg  Dick, 
And  Hughie  of  Hawdon,  and  Will  d 
the  Wall, 

*  The  cry  with  which  heralds  and  pursuivants 
were  wont  to  acknowledge  the  bounty  received 
frvm  the  knights. 


/iavesetonSirAlbat^Feathtritonkaugk^ 
And  takat  his  life  at  the  Deodman'f 

Shaw." 
Scantly  Lord  Marmion's  ear  could  brook 

The  harpei^s  barbaroua  la^ ; 
Yet  much  ne  praised  the  pams  he  took, 

And  well  those  pains  did  pay : 
For  lady's  suit  ana  minstrel's  strain. 
By  knight  should  ne'er  be  heard  in  vain. 

XXV. 

'*Now,  good  Lord  Marmion,"  Heron 
says, 

"  Of  your  feir  courtesy, 
I  pray  you  bide  some  little  space, 

In  this  poor  tower  with  me. 
Here  may  you  keep  your  arms  from  nut, 

May  breathe  your  war-horse  well ; 
Seldom  hath  pass'd  a  week  but  giust 

Or  feat  of  arms  befell : 
The  Scots  can  rein  a  mettled  steed, 

And  love  to  couch  a  spear ; — 
St  George  I  a  stirring  life  they  lead, 

That  have  such  neighbours  near. 
Then  stay  with  us  a  little  space. 

Our  northern  wars  to  learn  ; 
I  pray  you  for  your  lady's  grace ! " — 

Lord  Marmion's  brow  grew  stem. 

XV. 

The  Captain  mark'd  his  alter'd  look. 

And  gave  a  squire  the  sign ; 
A  mighty  wassel-bowl  he  took. 

And  crown'd  it  high  in  wne. 
"  Now  pledge  me  here,  Lord  Marmion : 

But  nrst  I  pray  thee  fair. 
Where  hast  thou  left  that  page  of  thine, 
That  used  to  serve  thy  cup  of  wine, 

Whose  beauty  was  so  rare  ? 
When  last  in  Raby  towers  we  met. 

The  boy  I  closelv  eyed. 
And  often  mark'd  his  cheeks  were  wet, 

With  tears  he  fain  would  hide : 
His  was  no  rugged  horse-boy's  hand. 
To  burnish  shield  or  sharpen  brand. 

Or  saddle  battle-steed ; 
But  meeter  seem'd  for  lady  fair, 
To  fan  her  cheek  or  curl  her  hair. 
Or  through  embroidery,  rich  and  rare^ 

The  slender  silk  to  lead : 
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I  Hk  dda  wss  ftir,  his  ringlets  gold, 

Hs  boaoni — ^wfaen  he  sigfa'd, 
I  The  naset  dooblet's  nigged  fold 
Could  scarce  repel  its  pride ! 
Svr,  hast  thoa  given  that  lovely  youth 

To  lerve  in  lady's  bower? 
Or  was  the  gentle  page,  in  sooth, 
A  gentle  paiamour  ? 

XVL 

Lonl  Bfarmkm  ill  could  brook  snch  jest ; 
He  roll'd  his  kindling  eye, 

With  pain  his  rising  wrath  snppress'd. 
Yet  madft  a  calm  reply  : 

*  That  boy  thoa  thonght'st  so  poodly  fair, 

He  might  not  brook  the  northern  air. 

More  of  his  fiUe  if  thoa  wonldst  learn, 

1  left  him  sick  in  Lindisfimi :  * 
I  Enoogfa  of  him. — Bat,  Heron,  say. 

Why  does  thy  lovely  lady  gav 
I  Dimain  to  grace  the  hall  tOKlay? 
I  Or  has  that  dame^  so  fiur  and  sage, 
;  Gone  on  some  pioas  pilgrimage  ?  ' — 
•  He  spoke  in  covert  scorn,  for  fame 
Wln^ier'd  light  tales  of  Heron*s  dame. 

'  XVIL 

Unmark'd,  at  least  unreck*d,  the  taant. 

Careless  the  knif  ht  replied, 
"No  bird,  whose  feathers  gaily  flaunt, 

Delights  in  cage  to  bide : 
Koibam  is  grim  and  grated  close, 
Hanm'd  in  by  battlement  and  fosse, 

And  many  a  darksome  tower ; 
And  better  loves  mv  lady  bright 
To  at  in  liberty  and  light, 

In  &ir  Queen  Margaret's  bower. 
Ve  liold  oar  greyhound  in  our  hand, 

Ov  £dcon  on  our  glove ; 
Bit  vhere  shall  we  find  leash  or  band, 
,    For  dame  that  loves  to  rove  ? 
1 1^  the  wild  £sdcon  soar  her  swing, 
'  Shell  stoop  when  she  has  tir^  her 

wfag."— 
I  XVIIL 

li  "Xw,  if  with  royal  James*s  bride 
The  loTcly  Lady  Heron  bide, 
Behold  me  here  a  messenger, 
Voor  tender  greetings  prompt  to  bear ; 
For,  10  the  Scottish  court  address'd, 
I  joorney  at  oor  King's  behest, 
*  See  Note  in  Appendix. 


And  pray  you,  of  your  grace,  provide 
For  me  and  mine,  a  trusty  guide. 
I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 
James  back'd  the  cause  of  that  mock 

prince, 
Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit, 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 
Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey's  power. 
What    time    we    razed    ola    Aytoun 

Tower."— 

XIX. 

"  For  such-like  need,  my  lord,  I  trow, 
Norham  can  find  you  guides  enow  ; 
For  here  be  some  have  pricked  as  far. 
On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dmibar  ; 
Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St  Bothan's 

ale, 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale ; 
Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goods, 
And   given    them    light    to   set   their 

hoods."— 

XX. 

"  Now,  in  good  sooth,"  Lord  Marmion 

cried, 
"  Were  I  in  warlike  wise  to  ride, 
A  better  guard  I  would  not  lack. 
Than  your  stout  forayers  at  my  back  ; 
But,  as  in  form  of  peace  I  go, 
A  friendly  messenger,  to  know. 
Why  through  all  Scotland,  near  and  far. 
Their  King  is  mustering  troops  for  war, 
The  sieht  of  plundering  Boraer  spears 
Might  justify  suspicious  fears. 
And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil. 
Break  out  in  some  unseemly  broil : 
A  herald  were  my  fitting  guide  ; 
Or  friar,  sworn  in  peace  to  bide  ; 
Or  pardoner,  or  travelling  priest, 
Or  strolling  pilgrim,  at  the  least" 

XXI. 

The  Captain  mused -a  little  space, 
And  passM  his  hand  across  his  face. — 
"  Fain  would  I  find  the  guide  you  wjmt. 
But  ill  may  spare  a  pursuivant. 
The  only  men  that  safe  can  ride 
Mine  errands  on  the  Scottish  side  : 
And  though  a  bishop  built  this  fort. 
Few  holy  brethren  here  resort ; 
Even  our  good  chaplain,  as  I  ween. 
Since  our  kst  siege  we  have  not  seen. : 
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The  mass  he  might  not  sing  or  sa]r» 
Upon  one  stinted  meal  a-dajf ; 
So,  safe  he  sat  in  Durham  luslc^ 
And  prayM  for  our  success  the  while. 
Our  Norhxim  vicar,  woe  betide, 
Is  all  too  well  in  case  to  ride ; 
The  priest  of  Shoreswood — ^he  could  rein 
The  wildest  war-horse  in  your  train ; 
But  then,  no  spearman  in  the  hall 
Will  sooner  swear,  or  stab^  or  brawl. 
Friar  John  of  Tillmouth  were  the  man  : 
A  blithesome  brother  at  the  can, 
A  welcome  guest  in  hall  and  bower. 
He  knows  each  castle,  town,  and  tower. 
In  which  the  wine  and  ale  is  good, 
*Twixt  Newcastle  and  Holy-Rood. 
But  that  good  man,  as  ill  befalls. 
Hath  seldom  left  our  castle  walls, 
Since,  on  the  vigil  of  St  Bede, 
In  evil  hour,  he  cross'd  the  Tweed, 
To  teach  Dame  Alison  her  creed. 
Old  Bu^htrig  found  him  with  his  wife ; 
And  John,  an  enemy  to  strife, 
Sans  frock  and  hood,  fled  for  his  life. 
The  jealous  churi  hath  deeply  swore, 
That,  if  again  he  venture  o  cr. 
He  shall  shrieve  penitent  no  more. 
Little  he  loves  such  risks,  I  know ; 
Yet,  in  your  guard,  perchance  will  go." 


Young  Sclby,  at  the  fair  hall-board, 
Car\'cd  to  his  uncle  and  tliat  lord, 
And  reverently  took  up  the  word. — 
"  Kind  uncle,  woe  were  we  each  one, 
If  harm  should  hap  to  brother  John. 
He  is  a  man  of  mirthflil  speech, 
Can  many  a  game  and  gamlwl  teach ; 
Full  well  at  tables  can  he  play. 
And  sweep  at  l)owls  the  stake  away. 
None  can  a  lustier  carol  bawl, 
The  nceilfulest  among  us  all. 
When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall. 
And  snow  comes  thick  at  Christmas 

tide. 
And  we  can  neither  hunt,  nor  ride 
A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 
The  vow'd  revenge  of  Buglitrig  rude, 
May  end  in  worse  tlian  loss  of  hood. 
Let  Friar  John,  in  safety,  still 
In  chimney-comer  snore  his  fill. 
Roast  hissing  crabs,  or  flagons  swill : 


Last  night,  to  Norham  there  auane  ooe^ 
Will  better  guide  Lord  Marmion."— 
<*  Nephew,"  quoth  Heron,  "  by  mT  fiij. 
Well  hast  thou  spoke; say  forth. thy 
say." — 

XXIII. 

*'  Here  is  a  holy  Palmer  come, 

From  Salem  fint,  and  last  from  Rome  : 

One,  that  hath  kiss'd  the  blessed  tomb^ 

And  visited  each  holy  shrine^ 

In  Axaby  and  Palestine ; 

On  hills  of  Armenie  haUi  been. 

Where  Noah's  ark  may  yet  be  seen  ; 

Bv  that  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod, 

Which  parted  at  the  prophet's  rod ; 

In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 

The  Mount,  where  Israel  heard  the  law, 

'Mid  thunder-dint  and  flashing  levin. 

And  shadows,    mists,    and  darknesib 

given. 
He  shows  St  James's  cockle-shell ; 
Of  fair  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell ; 

And  of  that  (Jrot  where  Olives  nod. 
Where,  darling  of  each  he.irt  and  eye, 
From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily,  I 

Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God. 


"To  stout  Saint   George  of  Norwich 

merry. 
Saint  Thomas,  too,  of  Canterbury, 
Cuthbert  of  Durham  and  Saint  Ucde, 
For  his  sins'  panlon  hath  he  pray'd. 
He  knows  the  i)asses  of  the  North, 
And  seeks  far  shrines  l)cyond  the  Forth  ; 
Little  he  cats  and  long  will  wake. 
And  drinks  but  of  the  stream  or  lake. 
This  were  a  guide  o*er  moor  and  dale ; 
But,  when  our  John  hath  quaflPd  his  ale^ 
As  little  as  the  wind  that  blows. 
And  warms  itself  against  his  nose. 
Kens   he,    or   cares,    which   way    he 

goes."— 

XXV. 

"  Gramercy  !  "  quoth  Lord  Marmion, 
"  Full  loath  were  I  that  Friar  John, 
That  venerable  man,  for  me 
Were  placed  in  fear  or  jeopardy. 
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\  same  Pftfaner  will  me  lead 
n  hcBoe  to  HoW-Rood, 
lia  good  saint,  r  U  pay  his  meed, 
d  of  cockle-shell  or  bead, 
h  angeis  fair  and  good, 
sodi  holy  ram'blers  ;  still 
know  to  charm  a  weary  hill, 
h  song,  romance,  or  la^  : 
jovial  tale^  or  g^ee^  or  jest, 
lying  legend,  at  the  least, 
bring  to  cheer  the  way." — 

XXVL 

noble  sir,**  young  Sdby  said, 
inger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 

man  knows   much — ^perchance 

e*en  more 

be  coold  learn  by  holy  lore. 
>  himself  he's  mattering, 
brinks  as  at  some  unseen  thing, 
tight  we  listened  at  his  cell ; 
"e  sounds  we  heard,  and,  sooth  to 

tell, 

nnnar'd  on  till  mom,  howe'er 
ing  mortal  cofild  be  near, 
imes  I  thought  I  heard  it  plain, 
ler  voices  spoke  again, 
lot  tell— I  like  it  not— 
John  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote, 
Dscience  clear,  and  void  of  wrong, 
St  awake,  and  pray  so  long. 
df  still  sleeps  before  his  b^ds 
mark'd    ten    aves,     and    two 

creeds.  "— 

XXVIL 

pass^"  quoth  Blarmion;  ''bymyfay, 
nan  shall  guide  me  on  my  way, 
ogfa  the  great  arch-fiend  and  he 
worn  themselves  of  company. 
ase  you,  gentle  youth,  to  call 
^almer  to  the  Castle-halL" 
mmioo'd  Palmer  came  in  place ; 
i>Ie  cowl  o'erhung  his  face ; 
black  mantle  was  he  clad, 
Peter's  keys,  in  cloth  of  red, 
his  broad  shoulders  wrought ; 
sllop-shell  his  cap  did  deck  ; 
rudfix  around  his  neck 
5  from  Loretto  brought ; 
ndals  were  with  travel  tore, 
budget,  bottle,  scrip,  he  wore ; 


The  &ded  palm-branch  in  his  hand 
Show'd  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land. 

XXVIIL 

When  as  the  Palmer  came  in  hall. 
Nor  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more 

tall. 
Or  had  a  statlier  step  withal. 

Or  look*d  more  h^h  and  keen ; 
For  no  saluting  did  he  wait. 
But  strode  across  the  hall  of  state, 
And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  sate, 

As  he  his  peer  had  been. 
But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toil ; 
His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas  the  while ! 
And  when  he  struggled  at  a  smile. 

His  eye  look'd  haggard  wild  : 
Poor  wretch  !  the  mother  that  him  bare. 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there. 
In  his  wan  face,  and  sun-bum*d  hair, 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  woe. 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we 

know — 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo. 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face. 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye*s  bright 

grace. 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  tnese  befall. 
But  this  poor  Palmer  knew  them  alL 


XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  then  his  boon  did  ask ; 
The  Palmer  took  on  him  the  task, 
So  he  would  march  with  morning  tide, 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  his  guide. 
**  But  I  have  solemn  vows  to  pay. 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way. 

To  fair  St  Andrews  bound, 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray. 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay, 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day. 

Sung  to  the  billows'  sound  ; 
Thence  to  Saint  Fillan*s  blessed  well, 
Whose    spring    can    frenzied    dreams 
dispel. 
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And  the  crazed  bnm  xestore : 
Saint  Maiv  grant,  that  cave  or  spring 
Conld  back  to  peace  my  boiom  brin^^ 

Or  bid  it  throb  no  more  ! 

XXX. 

And  now  the  midn]f;ht  draught  of  sleep, 
Where  wine  and  spices  ricmy  steeps 
In  massive  bo^d  of  sUver  deep^ 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Mamion  drank  a  fiur  good  rest. 
The  Captain  pledged  his  noUe  guest. 
The  cup  went  through  among  £e  rest. 

Who  drained  it  merrily ; 
Alone  the  Palmer  pass*d  it  by. 
Though  Selby  press'd  him  courteously. 
This  was  a  sign  the  feast  was  o'er ; 
It  hush*d  the  meny  wassel  roar, 

The  minstrels  ceased  to  sound. 
Soon  in  the  castle  nought  was  heard. 
But  the  slow  footstep  of  the  guard. 

Pacing  his  sober  round. 

XXXI. 

With  early  dawn  Lord  Marmion  rose : 
And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose ; 


Then,  after  morning  rites  were  done, 

(A  hasty  mass  from  Friar  John,) 

And  knight  and  squire  had  brake  their 

£ut 
On  ridi  substantial  repast^ 
Lord  Marmion's  bugles  Uew  to  hone : 
Then  came  the  stirrup-cup  in  course : 
Between  the  Baron  and  his  host. 
No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost ; 
High  thanks  were  by  Lord  Mannioo 

paid. 
Solemn  excuse  the  Captain  made, 
Till,  filing  fi-om  the  gate,  had  pan'd 
That   noble    train,    their   Lord   the 

last 
Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet  call ; 
Thunder'd  the  cannon  from  the  wdl, 

And  shook  the  Scottish  shore : 
Around  the  castle  eddied  slow. 
Volumes  of  smoke  as  white  as  snow. 

And  hid  its  turrets  hoar ; 
Till  they  roll'd  forth  upon  the  air. 
And  met  the  river  breezes  there, 
Wbich  gave  again  the  prospect  lair. 


INTRODUCTION   TO   CANTO   SECOND. 


The  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare, 
Where  flpurish*d  once  a  forest  fair, 
When  these  waste  glens  with  copse 

■  were  lined. 
And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 
Yon  Thorn — perchance  whose  prickly 

spears 
Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred 

years, 
While  fell  around  his  green  compeers — 
Yon  lonely  Thorn,  would  he  could  tell 
The  changes  of  his  parent  dell, 
Since  he,  so  grey  and  stubborn  now, 
Waved  in  each  breeze  a  sapling  bough  : 
Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  uie  shade 
A  thousand  mingled  branches  made ; 
How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak. 
How  clung  the  rowan*  to  the  rock, 
*  Mountain>ash. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  MARRIOTT,  A.M. 

Asketiul,  Ettrick  Forest. 
And  through  the  foliage  show'dhis  head. 
With  narrow  leaves  and  berries  red ; 
What  pines  on  every  mountain  sprung 
0*er  every  dell  what  birches  hung, 
In  every  breeze  what  aspens  shook. 
What  alders  shaded  every  brook  ! 


"  Here,  in  my  shade,"  methinks  he*d  say, 
"  The  mighty  stag  at  noon-tide  lay :         i 
The  wolf  IVe  seen,  a  fiercer  game, 
(The   neighbouring    dingle    bears   his    . 

name,)  \ 

With  lurching  step  around  me  prowl,  ! 
And  stop,  against  the  moon  to  nowl ;  I 
The  mountain-boar,  on  battle  set,  I 

His  tusks  upon  my  stem  would  whet ; 
While  doe,  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good,   \ 
Have  bounded  by,  through  gay  green-  , 

wood.  I 
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Tben  oft,  firom  Newark's  xiren  tower. 

Sallied  a  Scottish  monarch's  power : 
I  A  thousand  vassals  mustered  round. 

With  lione;  and  hawk,  and  horn,  aiid 
hoond; 

And  I  might  see  the  youth  intent. 

Guard  creiy  pass  with  crossbow  bent ; 

And  through  the  brake   the  rangers 
stalk. 
I  And  fdcf  ners  hold  the  ready  hawk ; 
I  And  fotestCTS  in  green-wood  trim, 
'  Lead  in  the  leash  the  gazehounds  grim. 

Attentive  as  the  bratchet's*  bay, 
i  From  the  dark  cx>vert  drove  the  prey, 

To  i£p  them  as  he  broke  away. 
.  The  startled  quany  bounds  amain, 
.    As  fMA  the  gallant  greyhounds  strain ; 

Whistles  Uie  arrow  from  the  bow, 
I   Aaswecs  the  hartraebuss  below ; 

While  all  the  rodcing  hills  reply, 
;  To  hoof-dan^  hound,  and  hunter's  cry. 
And  bugles  naging  lightsomely." 

Of  such  proud  huntings,  many  tales 
Yet  filler  m  our  lonely  dales, 
Up  pathless  Ettrick  and  on  Yarrow, 
^  bere  erst  the  outlaw  drew  his  arrow. 
But  not  more  blithe  that  silvan  court, 
Than  we  have  been  at  humbler  sport ; 
Though  small  our  pomp,  and  mean  our 

game, 
Oar  mirth,  dear  Marriott,  was  the  same. 
Remember'st  thou  my  greyhounds  true  ? 
O'er  holt  or  hill  there  never  flew, 
From  slip  or  leash  there  never  sprang, 
Moie  fleet  of  foot,  or  sure  of  fang. 
Kor  dull,  between  each  merry  chase, 
iWd  bv  the  intermitted  space ; 
For  «e  had  fiiir  resource  in  store, 
In  Classic  and  in  Gothic  lore  : 
I  We  mark'd  each  memorable  scene, 
\  And  bdd  poetic  talk  between ; 
Nor  hin,  nor  brook,  we  paced  along, 
I  But  had  its  legend  or  its  song. 
J  An  dent  now— for  now  are  still 
i  lliy  bowers,  untenanted  Bowhill !  t 
I  N'o  longer,  fcom  thy  mountains  dun, 
j  The  yeoman  hears  the  well-known  gun, 
'  And  while  his  honest  heart  elows  warm. 
At  thought  of  his  paternal  mrm. 


t  A  teat  of  die  Dnke  of  Bocdeuch  on  the 
YaxTov.  ia  Ettridc  Forest. 


Round  to  his  mates  a  brimmer  fills, 
And   drinks,    "The    Chieilain  of  the 

Hills!" 
No  fairy  forms,  in  Yarrow's  bowers, 
Trip  o'er  the  walks,  or  tend  the  flowers. 
Fair  as  the  elves  whom  Janet  saw 
By  moonlight  dance  on  Carterhaugh ; 
No  youthful  Baron's  left  to  grace 
The  Forest-SheriflPs  lonely  chase, 
And  ape,  in  manly  step  and  tone, 
The  majesty  of  Oberon  : 
And  she  is  gone,  whose  lovely  Ikce 
Is  but  her  least  and  lowest  crace ;  * 
Though  if  to  Sylphid  Queen  twere  given 
To   wow    our   earth    the   channs    of 

Heaven, 
She  could  not  glide  along  the  air, 
With  form  more  light,  or  face  more  fair. 
No  more  the  widow's  deafen'd  ear 
Grows  quick  that  lady's  step  to  hear  : 
At  noontide  she  expects  her  not. 
Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot : 
Pensive  she  turns  her  humming  wheel, 
Or  pensive  cooks  her  orphans'  meal  ; 
Vet  blesses,  ere  she  deals  their  bread^ 
The  gentle  hand  by  which  they're  fed. 

From  Yafr, — which  hills  so  dosely 
bind, 
Scarce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  ^nd, 
Though  much  he  fret,  and  chafe,  and 

toil. 
Till  all  his  eddying  currents  boil, — 
Her  long-descended  lord  t  is  gone, 
And  left  us  by  the  stream  alone. 
And  much  I  miss  those  sportive  boys,^ 
Companions  of  my  mountain  joys, 
Just  at  the  age  'twixt  boy  and  youth, 
When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is 

truth. 
Close  to  my  side,  with  what  delight 
They  press  d  to  hear  of  Wallace  wight, 
When,  pointing  to  his  airy  mound, 
I  call'd  nis  ramparts  holy  ground  !  § 
Kindled  their  brows  to  hear  me  speak ; 
And  I  have  smiled,  to  feel  my  cheek, 

*  Harriet,  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch. 

t  The  late  Alexander  Pringle,  Esq.  of  Whyt- 
bank. 

t  The  sons  of  Mr.  Pringle  of  Whytbonk. 

§  On  a  high  mountainous  ridge  above  the 
farm  of  Ashestiel  is  a  fosse  called  Wallace's 
Trench. 
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Despite  the  difference  of  our  yean, 
Return  again  the  glow  of  theirs. 
Ah,  happy  boys  !  such  feelings  pure, 
They  will  not,  cannot,  long  endure  ; 
Condemned  to  stem  the  world's  rude 

tide, 
You  may  not  linger  by  the  side  ; 
For  Fate  shall  thrust  you  from  the  shore, 
And  Passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar. 
Yet  cherish  the  remembrance  stiU, 
Of  the  lone  mountain,  and  the  rill ; 
For  trust,  dear  boys,  the  time  will  come, 
When  fiercer  transport  shall  be  dumb. 
And  you  will  think  r^t  frequently, 
But,  well  I  hope,  without  a  sigh. 
On  the  firee  hours  that  we  have  spent 
Together,  on  the  browa  hill*s  bent 

When,  musing  on  companions  gone, 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone, 
Something,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gain  ^ 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  pain  : 
It  soothes  uie  love  of  lonely  rest. 
Deep  in  each  gentler  heart  impressed. 
*Tis  silent  amid  worldly  toils. 
And  stifled  soon  by  mental  broils  ; 
But,  in  a  bosom  thus  prepared. 
Its  still  small  voice  is  oflen  heard, 
Whispering  a  mingled  sentiment, 
'Twixt  resignation  and  content 
Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake. 
By  lone  Saint  Mary's  silent  lake  ; 
Thou  know'st  it  well, — ^nor  fen,   nor 

sedge, 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge ; 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink  ; 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  mirror,  bright  jmd  blue, 
Each  hill's  huge  outline  you  may  view  ; 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare. 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake,  is  there, 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scattcr'd  pine. 
Ycl  even  this  nakedness  has  power. 
And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour  : 
Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy. 
Where  living  thing  concealed  might  lie ; 
Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell. 
Where  swain,  or  woodman  lone,  might 

dwell ; 


There's  nothing  left  to  fimc/s  guess. 
You  see  that  au  is  loneliness  : 
And  silence  aids^though  the  steep  hills 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  riUs  ; 
In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep, 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep ; 
Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude. 
So  stilly  u  the  solitude. 

Nought  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear. 
But  wdl  I  ween  the  dead  are  near ; 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  lain  Our  Lady's  chapel  low. 
Yet  still,  beneath  the  hallow'd  soil. 
The  peasant  rests  him  firom  his  toil. 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid. 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  pray'd. 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passions*  strife^ 
And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  lifie, 
Here^  have  I  thought,  'twere  sweet  to 

•dwell. 
And  rear  again  the  chaplain's  cell. 
Like  that  same  peaceful  hermitage. 
Where  Milton  long'd  to  spend  his  age. 
'Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  day 
On  Bourhope's  lonely  top  decay ; 
And,  as  it  faint  and  feeble  died 
On  die  broad  lake,  and  mountain's  side. 
To  say,  "  Thus  pleasures  fade  away ; 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  decay, 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  grey  ; " 
Then  gaze  on  Dryhopc's  ruin'd  tower, 
And,  think  on  Yarrow's  faded  Flower  : 
And  when  that  mountain-sound  I  lieard, 
Which  Inds  us  be  for  storm  prepared. 
The  distant  rustling  of  his  wings. 
As  up  his  force  the  Tempest  brings, 
'Twere  sweet,  ere  yet  his  terrors  rave. 
To  sit  upon  the  Wizard's  grave — 
That  Wizard-Priest's,  whose  bones  are 

thrust 
From  company  of  holy  dust  ; 
On  which  no  sunbeam  ever  shines — 
(So  superstition's  creed  divines) — 
Thence  view  the  lake,  with  sullen  n^ar. 
Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore  ; 
And  mark  the  wild  swans  mount  the 

gale. 
Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy 

sail, 
And  ever  stoop  again,  to  lave 
Their  bosoms  on  the  surging  wave  : 
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Then,  when  against  the  driving  hall 
No  longer  mi^t  mv  plaid  avail, 

I  Back  to  my  lonely  home  retire^ 
And  li^ht  my  lamp,  and  trim  mv  fire  ; 
There  ponder  o'er  some  mystic  lay. 
Till  the  wild  tale  had  sdl  its  sway, 
And,  in  the  bittern's  distant  shridc, 
I  beard  miearthly  voices  speak. 
And   thought    the   Wizard-Priest  was 

I  come, 

;  To  daim  again  his  ancient  home  ! 

I  And  hade  my  busy  fancy  range, 
To  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  strange, 

!  Till  firom  the  task  my  brow  I  dear'd 

■  Aikd  smiled  to  think  that  I  had  fear'd. 

But  dueC^  'twere  sweet  to  think  such 
life, 
(Thoofi^lNit  escape  from  fortune's  strife.) 
Somefhing  most  matchless  good  and 
wise, 
;  A  great  and  grateftd  sacrifice  ; 
And  deem  each  hour  to  musing  given, 
A  step  upon  the  road  to  heaven. 

Yet  him,  whose  heart  is  ill  at  ease, 
Siich  peacefiU  solitudes  displease ; 
\  He  loves  to  drown  his  bosom's  jar 
Amid  the  elemental  war  : 
And  my  black  Palmer's  choice  had  been 
Some  nider  and  more  savage  scene, 


Like  that  which   frowns  round  dark 

Loch-skene. 
There  eagles  scream  from  isle  to  shore ; 
Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar ; 
O'er  the  black  waves  incessant  driven, 
Dark  mists  infect  the  summer  heaven  ; 
Through  the  rude  barriers  of  the  lake, 
Away  Its  hurrjring  waters  break. 
Faster  and  whiter  dash  and  curl. 
Till  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurL 
Rises  the  fog-smoke  white  as  snow, 
Thunders  the  viewless  stream  below. 
Diving,  as  if  condemn'd  to  lave 
Some  demon's  subterranean  cave. 
Who,  prison'd  by  enchanter's  spell. 
Shakes  the  dark  rock  with  groan  and 

yelL 
And  well  that  Palmer's  form  and  mien 
Had  suited  with  the  stormy  scene. 
Just  on  the  edge,  straining  his  ken 
To  view  the  bottom  of  the  den. 
Where,  deep  deep  down,  and  far  within. 
Toils  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn ; 
Then,  issuing  forth  one  foamy  wave, 
And  wheeling  round  the  Giant's  Grave, 
White  as  the  snowy  charger's  tail 
Drives  down  the  pass  of  Moffatdale. 

Marriott,  thy  harp,  on  Isis  strung. 
To  many  a  Border  theme  has  rung : 
Then  list  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  know 
Of  this  mysterious  Man  of  Woe. 


CANTO   SECOND 

Z\t  Confrtnt 


Tm  breeze,   which  sWept  away   the 
•moke. 
Round  Norham  Castle  roU'd, 
When  all  the  loud  artillery  spoke, 
With  lightning-flash,  and  thunder  stroke^ 
.     As  Marmion  left  the  Hold. 
j  It  cnri'd  not  Tweed  alone^  that  breeze. 

For,  Sax  npon  Northumbrian  seas, 
-  It  freshly  olew,  and  strong, 
Viliere,  from  high  Whitby's  cloistered 

pile. 
Bound  to  St  Cuthbert's  Holy  Isle, 
It  hore  a  bark  along. 


Upon  the  gale  she  stoop'd  her  side, 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide, 

As  she  were  dancing  home ; 
The  merry  seamen  laugh'd,  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 
Much  joy'd    Uiey    in    their   honoured 

For,  on  the  deck,  in  chair  of  state. 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda  placed, 
With  five  fair  nims,  the  galley  graced. 

II. 
'Twas  sweet  to  see  these  boly  maids. 
Like  birds  escaped  to  greenwood  shades. 


TO 


MARMION. 


[canto 


Their  first  flight  from  the  cage, 
How  timid,  and  how  curious  too, 
For  all  to  them  was  stnmge  and  new. 
And  all  the  common  sights  they  view, 

Their  wonderment  engage. 
One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  swelling  sail, 

With  man^  a  benedicite ; 
One  at  the  npp!ing  suige  grew  pale. 

And  would  for  terror  pray  ; 
Then  shriek'd,  because  the  sea-dog  nigh. 
His  round  black  head,  and  sparkling  eye^ 

Rear'd  o*er  the  foaming  spray ; 
And  one  would  still  adjust  her  veil. 
Disordered  by  the  sunmier  gale^ 
Perchance  lest  some  more  woridly  eye 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy ; 
Perchance,  because  such  action  graced 
Her  fiaiir-tum'd  arm  and  slender  waist. 
Light  was  each  simple  bosom  there. 
Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasure  share, — 
The  Abbess,  and  the  Novice  Clare. 

m. 

The  Abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 
But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood. 
Ere  upon  life  she  cast  a  look, 
Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 
Fair  too  she  was,  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fair,  but  ne'er  had  seen 
For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh. 
Nor  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye. 
Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name. 
Combined  with  vanity  and  shame ; 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were  all 
Boundeid  within  the  cloister  wall : 
The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach. 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach  ; 
And  her  ambition's  highest  aim 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  fame. 
For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower. 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower ; 
For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  quaint, 
She  deck'd  the  chapel  of  the  saint. 
And  gave  the  relic-shrine  of  cost. 
With  ivory  and  gems  emboss'd. 
The  poor  her  Convent's  bounty  blest. 
The  pilgrim  in  its  halls  found  rest 


Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 
Reform'd  on  Benedictine  school ; 


Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  spare ; 
Vigils,  and  pemtenoe  austere, 
Had  earlv  quench'd  the  li^ht  of  youtht 
But  gentle  was  the  dame^  in  sooth ; 
Though  vain  of  her  relif^ious  sway. 
She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey ; 
Yet  nothing  stem  was  she  in  cdl. 
And  the  nuns  loved  their  Abbess  welL 
Sad  was  this  yospm  to  the  dame ; 
Summon'd  to  Lmdisfiumeb  she  came. 
There,  with  Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  old. 
And  Tynemouth's  Prioress,  to  hold 
A  chapter  of  Saint  Benedict, 
For  inquisition  stem  and  strict. 
On  two  apostates  from  the  faith. 
And,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 


Nought  say  I  here  of  Sister  Clare, 
Save  this,  that  she  was  young  and  &ir; 
As  yet  a  novice  unprofess'd. 
Lovely  and  gentle,  but  distress'd. 
She  was  betroth'd  to  one  now  dead. 
Or  worse,  who  had  dishonour'd  fled. 
Her  kinsmen  bade  her  give  her  hand 
To  one,  who  loved  her  for  her  land  : 
Herself,  almost  heart-broken  now. 
Was  bent  to  take  the  vestal  vow. 
And  shroud,  within  Saint  Hilda's  gloom. 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  wither'd  bloom. 


She  sate  upon  the  galley's  prow. 
And  seem'd  to  mane  the  waves  below ; 
Nay,  seem'd,  so  fixed  her  look  and  eye, 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 
She  saw  them  not — 'twas  seeming  all — 
Far  other  scene  her  thoughts  recall, — 
A  sun-scorch'd  desert,  waste  and  bare. 
Nor  waves,  nor  breezes,  murmur*d  there ; 
There  saw  she,   where  some  careless 

hand 
O'er  a  dead  corpse  had  heap'd  the  sand. 
To  hide  it  till  the  jackals  come, 
To  tear  it  from  the  scanty  tomb. — 
See  what  a  woful  look  was  given. 
As  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  heaven ! 

VII. 

Lovely,  and  gentle,  and  distress'd — 
These  charms  might  tame  the  fiercest 
breast; 
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^  and  poets  told, 
he»  in  faxj  vncontioU'd, 
BMUBy  moniTch  of  the  wood, 
«am|;in,  fidr  and  good, 

pacUied  bk  saTige  mood. 
lanms  in  the  hnman  frame 
at  the  lion's  rage  to  shame : 
jealouj,  by  dark  intrigue, 

sordid  avarice  in  league, 
practised  with  their  bowl  and  knife 
Bst  the  movner's  harmless  life. 

crime  was  charged  'gainst  those 
wholaj 
B^d  in  Cndibert's  islet  grey. 


^  tiie  ireasel  skirts  the  strand 
nontninons  Northomberiand ; 
IS,  toweis,  and  halls,  successive  rise, 
catch  the  nuns'  delighted  eyes, 
c- Wearmoathsoon  Mhind  them  lay, 
TjrnemoQth's  priory  and  bay ; 
'  mark'd,  amia  her  trees,  the  hall 
ifty  Seaton-Delaval; 

saw  the  Blythe  and  Wanabeck 

floods 
to  the  sea  through  somiding  woods ; 
pass'd  the  tower  of  Widderington, 
ler  of  many  a  valiant  son ; 
bqoet-isle  their  beads  they  tell 
le  good  Saint  who  own*d  the  cell ; 
I  did  the  Alne  attention  claim, 

Warkworth,   proud    of    Percy's 


next,  they  cro8s*d  themselves,  to 

bear 
whitening  breakers  sound  so  near, 
fe^  boilii^  through  the  rocks,  they 

IXMU* 

>unstanboioud^'s  cavem*d  shore ; 
tower,  proud  Bamborough,  mark*d 

they  thexe^ 
:  Ida's  castle^  huge  and  sauare, 
a  its  tall  rock  look'd  grimly  down, 
on  the  swelling  ocean  frown ; 
I  from  the  coast  they  bore  away, 
reached  the  Holy  Island's  bay. 

IX. 

tide  did  now  its  flood-mark  gain, 
girdled  in  the  Sa^it's  domain  : 


For,  with  the  flow  and  ebb,  its  style 
Varies  from  continent  to  isle ; 
Dry-shod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day. 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way ; 
Twice  every  day,  the  waves  efface 
Of  staves  and  sandall'd  feet  the  trace. 
As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view 
The  Castle  wiUi  iU  battled  \i^Uls, 
The  ancient  Monastery's  halls, 
A  solemn,  huge,  and  dark-red  pile. 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  ble. 

X. 

In  Saxon  strength  that  Abbey  frown'd. 
With  massive  arches  broad  and  round. 
That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row. 
On  ponderous  colimins,  short  and  low. 

Built  ere  the  art  was  known, 
]^  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk. 
The  arcades  of  an  alley*d  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  poui'a  his  impious  rage  in  vain  ; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these, 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas. 
Scourged  by  the  winds'  eternal  sway. 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they. 
Which   could    twelve   hundred    years 

withstand 
Winds,  waves,  and    northern    pirates' 

hand. 
Not  but  that  portions  of  the  pile^ 
Rebuilded  in  a  later  style, 
Show'd  where  the  spoilex's  hand  had 

been; 
Not  but  the  wasting  sea-breeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  quaint. 
And  moulder'd  in  his  niche  me  saint. 
And  rounded,  with  consuming  power. 
The  pointed  ancles  of  each  tower ; 
Yet  still  entire  Uie  Abbey  stood. 
Like  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued. 

XI. 
Soon  as  they  near'd  his  turrets  strong, 
The  maidens  raised  Saint  Hilda's  song^ 
And  with  the  sea-wave  and  the  wind. 
Their  voices,  sweetly  shrill,  combined. 

And  made  harmonious  close ; 
Then,  answering  from  the  sandy  shore^ 
Half-drown'd  amid  the  breakers'  roar. 
According  chorus  rose : 
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Down  to  the  haven  of  the  Islc^ 
The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  file. 
From  Cuthbert*s  cloisters  grim ; 
Banner,  and  cross,  and  relics  there^ 
To  meet  Saint  Hilda's  maids,  they  bare ; 
And,  as  they  caught  the  sounds  on  air, 

Thev  echoed  tick  the  hymn. 
The  islanders,  in  joyous  mood, 
Rush*d  emulously  through  the  flood, 

To  hale  the  bark  to  land ; 
Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood, 
Signing  the  cross,  the  Abbess  stood. 
And  bless'd  them  with  her  hand. 

XIL 

Suppose  we  now  the  welcome  said, 
SuDDose  the  Convent  banquet  made : 

Ail  throu||h  the  holy  dome^ 
Through  cloister,  aisle^  and  gallery, 
Wherever  vestal  maid  might  pry. 
Nor  risk  to  meet  unhallow'd  eye, 

The  stranger  sisters  roam  : 
Till  fell  the  eveninc  damp  with  dew, 
And  the  sharp  sea-breeze  coldly  blew, 
For  there,  even  summer  night  is  chill. 
Then,  having  stray*d  and  gs^ed  their  fill, 

They  closed  around  the  fire  ; 
And  all,  in  turn,  essay'd  to  paint 
The  rival  merits  of  their  saint, 

A  theme  that  ne*er  can  tire 
A  holy  maid ;  for,  be  it  known. 
That  their  saint's  honour  is  their  own. 


Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told. 
How  to  their  house  three  Barons  bold 

Must  menial  service  do ; 
W^hile  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame, 
And  monks  cry  "  Fye  upon  your  name ! 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  silvan  game, 

Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew." — 
"  This,  on  Ascension-day,  each  year. 
While  labouring  on  our  harbour-pier. 
Must     Herbert,     Bruce,     and     Percy 

hear."- 
They  told,  how  in  their  convent-cell 
A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell. 

The  lovely  Edelfled. 
And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone. 

When  holy  Hilda  pray'd ; 


Themsdvei,  withfai  their  holy  bound, 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  iomid. 
They  told,  how  aea-fowls'  pinions  fiul, 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail. 
And,  sinkingdown,  with  fluttering!  fiunt 
They  do  thor  homage  to  the  saint 

XIV. 

Nor  did  Saint  Cuthbert*s  daughters  &i 
To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale ; 
His  body's  resting-place  of  old. 
How  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  told 
How,  when  the  rude  Dane  biun'd  thei 

pile^ 
The  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Ide ; 
O'er   northern   mountain,  mush,  au' 

moor. 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shores 
Seven  years  Saint  Cuthbert's  cnps 
tney  bore. 

They  rested  them  in  fidr  Melrose ; 
But  thou^  alive,  he  loved  it  wel] 

Not  there  his  relics  might  repose ; 
For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell  I 

In  his  stone-coffin  forth  he  ridea^ 

A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides. 

Yet  light  as  gossamer  it  glides. 
Downward  to  Tilmouth  cdL 
Nor  long  was  his  abiding  there. 
For  soumward  did  the  saint  repair ; 
Chester-le- Street,  and  Rippon,  saw 
His  holy  corpse,  ere  Wardilaw 

Hail'd  him  with  joy  and  fear ; 
And,  after  many  wanderings  past. 
He  chose  his  lordly  scat  at  last. 
Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast. 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear : 
There,  deep  in  Durham's  Gothic  shade 
His  relics  are  in  secret  laid  ; 

But  none  may  know  the  place. 
Save  of  his  holiest  servants  three. 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy. 

Who  share  that  wondrous  grace. 

XV. 

Who  may  his  miracles  declare  1 
Even  Scotland's  dauntless  king,  and  heii 

(Although  with  them  they  Ted 
Galwegians,  wild  as  ocean's  gale, 
And  Lodon's  knights,  all  sheathed  i 

mail. 
And  the  bold  men  of  Teviotdale,) 

Before  his  standard  fled. 
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le.  to  vindicate  his  rdgn, 
\lfired'8  fiOchioD  en  the  Dane, 
hM  the  Conqueror  back  again, 
widi  his  Norman  bowyer  band, 
e  to  waste  Northumberland. 

XVL 

1  Saint  Hilda's  nims  would  learn 
rock,  by  lindisfame, 
nthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
i-bom  beads  that  bear  his  name : 
Jcs  had  Whitby's  fishers  told, 
id  they  might  his  shape  behold, 
hear  his  anvil  sound  ; 
en*d  dai^ — a  huge  dim  form, 
Qt,  aiMl  heard,  when  gathering 
storm 

night  was  closing  round. 
B,  as  tale  of  idle  fame, 
OS  of  Lindis&me  disclaim, 

XVII. 

ronnd  the  fire  such  l^ends  go, 
ferent  was  the  scene  of  woe, 
.  in  a  secret  aisle  beneath, 
1  was  held  of  life  and  death. 
IS  more  dark  and  lone  that  vault, 
lan  the  worst  dungeon  cell : 
Coiwulf  built  it,  for  his  fault, 
penitence  to  dwell, 
he,  for  cowl  and  beads,  laid  down 
Lxon  battle-axe  and  crown. 
en  whichf  chilling  every  sense 
eeling,  hearing,  sight, 
ai*d  the  Vault  of  Penitence, 
:nding  air  and  light, 
tj  the  prelate  Sexhelm,  made 
e  of  burial  for  such  dead. 
Ting  died  in  mortal  sin, 
not  be  laid  the  church  within. 
now  a  place  of  punishment ; 
X  if  so  loud  a  shriek  were  sent, 
tach'd  the  upper  air, 
:arers  bless' d  themselves,  and  said, 
>irits  of  the  sinful  dead 
loan'd  their  torments  there. 

XVIII. 

ough,  in  the  monastic  pile, 
r  this  penitential  aisle 


Some  vague  tradition  go, 
Few  only,  save  the  Abbot,  knew 
Where  tne  place  lay ;  and  still  more  few 
Were  those,  who  had  from  him  the  clew 

To  that  dread  vault  to  go. 
Victim  and  executioner 
Were  blindfold  when  tnmsported  there. 
In  low  dark  rounds  the  arcnes  himg, 
From   the   rude    rock    the    side-walls 

sprung; 
Thecrave-stones,  rudely  sculptured  o'er. 
Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore. 
Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor ; 
The  mildew-arops  fell  one  by  one. 
With  tinkling  plash  upon  the  stone. 
A  cresset,*  in  an  iron  chain. 
Which  served  to  light  this  drear  domain. 
With  damp  and  darkness  seemed  to  strive. 
As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  alive  ; 
And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show 
The  awful  conclave  met  below. 

XIX. 

There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy. 
Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  three : 
All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 
The  statutes  of  whose  order  strict 

On  iron  table  lay ; 
In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone. 
Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown 

By  the  pale  cresset's  ray : 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda's,  there, 
Sat  for  a  space  with  visage  bare. 
Until,  to  hide  her  bosom  s  swell. 
And  tear-drops  that  for  pity  fell. 

She  closely  drew  her  veil : 
Yon  shrouded  figure,  as  I  guess, 
By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dress, 
Is  Tynemouth's  haughty  Prioress, 

And  she  with  awe  looks  pale :     . 
And  he,  that  Ancient  Man,  whose  si^ht 
Has  long  been  (quenched  by  age's  night, 
Upon  whose  wnnkled  brow  alone. 
Nor  ruth,  nor  mercy's  trace  is  shown. 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stem, — 
Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  is  his  style ; 
For  sanctity  call'd,  through  the  isle. 

The  Saint  of  Lindisfame. 

XX. 

Before  them  stood  a  guilty  pair ; 
But,  though  an  equal  fate  they  share, 
*  Antique  chandelier. 
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Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care. 
Her  sex  a  page's  dress  belied ; 
The  cloak  and  doublet,  looselv  tied. 
Obscured  her  charms,  but  could  not  hide. 

Her  cap  down  o*er  her  £ue  she  drew ; 
And,  on  her  doublet  breast, 

She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blue^ 
Lord  Marmion*s  £dcoa  crest 
But,  at  the  Prioress*  command, 
A  monk  undid  the  silken  band. 

That  tied  her  tresses  fair, 
And  raised  the  bonnet  fitun  her  head. 
And  down  her  slender  form  they  spread, ' 

In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 
Constance  de  Beverley  they  know, 
Sister  profess'd  of  Fontevraud, 
Whom  the  church  numbered  with  the 

dead, 
For  broken  vowa^  and  convent  fled. 

XXL     . 

When  thus  her  face  was  given  to  view, 
(Although  so  palid  was  her  hue. 
It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear 
To  those  bright  ringlets  glistering  fair,) 
Her  look  composec^'  and  steady  eye. 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy  ; 
Ana  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale, 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail. 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head, 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks, 
You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax. 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there  ; 
So  stiu  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair. 

XXIL 

Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  soul. 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed  ; 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control, 
Because  his  conscience,  sear'd  and  foul. 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed  ; 
One,  whose  brute-teeling  ne'er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires. 
Such  tools  the  tempter  ever  needs. 
To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds ; 
For  them  no  vision'd  terrors  daunt. 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haunt. 
One  fear  with  them,  of  ail  most  base. 
The  fear  of  death, — alone  finds  place. 
This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl. 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  howl. 


His  body  on  the  floor  to  daa]i» 

And  Grouch,  like  hound  bciaeath  the 

Iftdi; 
While  his  mute  paitner,  standing  near. 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 

xxni. 
Yet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might 

shriek. 
Well  might  her  paleness  terror  speak ! 
For  there  were  seen  in  that  dark  wall. 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep  and  tall ; — 
Who  enters  at  such  grisly  door. 
Shall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more. 
In  each  a  slender  ineal  was  laid. 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread : 
By  each,  in  Benedictine  dress. 
Two  hagsard  monks  stood  motkmless ; 
Who,  holding  high  a  blazing  toidi, 
Show'd  the  grim  entrance  of  the  poidi : 
Reflecting  back  the  smoky  beam. 
The  dark-red  walls  and  arches  p;leam. 
Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  displayed. 
And  building  tools  in  order  laid. 

XXIV. 

These  executioners  were  chose. 
As  men  who  were  with  mankind  foes. 
And  with  despite  and  envy  fired. 
Into  the  cloister  had  retired  ; 
Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace. 
Strove,  by  deep  penance,  to  efface 

Of  some  foul  crime  the  stain ; 
For,  as  the  vassals  of  her  will. 
Such  men  the  Church  selected  still. 
As  either  joy'd  in  doing  ill. 
Or  thought  more  grace  to  gain, 
If,  in  her  cause,  they  wrestled  down 
Feelings  tlheir  nature  strove  to  own. 
By  strange  device  were  they  brought 

there. 
They  knew  not  how,  nor  knew  not 
where. 

XXV. 

And  now  that  blind  old  Abbot  rose. 
To  speak  the  Chapter's  doom, 

On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose. 
Alive,  within  the  tomb ; 

But  stopp'd,  because  that  woful  Maid, 

Gathering  her  powers,  to  speak  essay'd. 

Twice  she  essayM,  and  twice  in  vain ; 

Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain ; 
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:  but  imperfiect  murmurs  slip 
cr  convulsed  and  quivering  lip  ; 
ct  each  lUtempt  all  was  so  still, 
seem'd  to  heaur  a  distant  rill, — 
mus  ocean's  swells  and  falls ; 
liough  this  vanlt  of  tin  and  fear 
to  me  sounding  surge  so  near, 
npest  there  you  scarce  could  hear 
manve  were  the  walls. 

XXVL 

rth,  an  efibrt  sent  apart 

xxl  that  curdled  to  her  heart, 

light  came  to  her  eye, 

Jour  dawn*d  upon  her  cheek, 

c  and  a  flutter  d  streak, 

lat  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak, 

LUtonm's  stormy  skv ; 

ben  her  silence  broke  at  length, 

she  spoke  she  gathered  strength, 

arm*d  herself  to  bear. 

a  fearful  sight  to  see 

igh  resolve  and  constancy, 

trm  so  soft  and  fair. 

XXVI  I. 

ik  not  to  implore  your  grace, 

now  I,  for  one  minute's  space 

essless  might  I  sue : 

>  I  speaik  your  prayers  to  gain 

a  death  of  lingering  pain, 

mse  my  sins,  be  penance  vain, 

I  are  your  masses  toa — 

I'd  to  a  traitor's  tale, 

be  convent  and  the  veil ; 

ree  long  yean  I  bow'd  my  pride, 

•e-boy  in  his  train  to  ride ; 

•ell  my  folly's  meed  he  gave, 

orfeited,  to  be  his  slave, 

re,  and  all  beyond  the  grave. — 

w  young  Clara's  &ce  more  fair, 

ew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir, 

:  his  vows,  his  faith  forswore, 

onstancewas  beloved  no  more. — 

an  old  tale,  and  often  told ; 

at  did  my  fate  and  wish  agree, 

»  had  been  read,  in  story  old, 

maiden  true  betra/d  for  gold, 

hat  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like 


**  The  King  approved  his  fiivourite's  aim ; 
In  vain  a  rival  barr'd  his  claim. 

Whose  fate  with  Clare's  was  plight, 
For  he  attaints  that  rival's  fame 
With  treason's  charge — and  on  they 
came. 
In  mortal  lists  to  fight 
Their  oaths  are  said. 
Their  prayers  are  pra/d. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid, 
They  meet  in  mortal  shock ; 
And,  hark  !  the  throng,  with  thundering 

crv. 
Shout  'Marmion !  Marmion !  to  the  sky, 

De  Wilton  to  the  block  ! ' 
Sav  ye,  who  preach  Heaven  shall  decide 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride. 

Say,  was  Heaven's  justice  here  ? 
When,  lojral  in  his  love  and  faith, 
Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death. 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear? 
How  false  the  charge,  now  true  he  fell. 
This  guilty  packet  best  can  tell." — 
Then  drew  a  packet  firom  her  breast. 
Paused,  gather'd  voice,  and  spoke  the 
rest — 

XXIX. 

"  Still  was  false  Marmion's  bridal  staid ; 
To  Whitby's  convent  fled  the  maid. 

The  hated  match  to  shun. 
'Ho!    shifts  she  thus?'    king  Henry 

cried; 
'  Sir  Marmion,  she  shall  be  thy  bride. 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.' 
Oneway  remain'd — the  King's  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land : 
I  lingered  here,  and  rescue  plaim'd 

For  Clara  and  for  me  : 
This  caitiff  Monk,  for  gold,  did  swear, 
He  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repair. 
And,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  fair 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath, 
Whose  cowardice  has  imdone  us  both. 

XXX. 

"  And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tells. 
Not  that  remorse  my  bosom  swells, 
But  to  assure  my  soul  that  none 
Shall  ever  wed  with  Marmion. 
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MARMlON. 


Had  fortune  my  last  hope  betray'd. 
This  packet,  to  the  King  convey'd. 
Had  given  him  to  the  headsman's  stroke^ 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  broke. — 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  yoor  will. 
For  I  can  suffer,  and  be  still ; 
And  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fiist. 
It  is  but  Death  who  comes  at  last. 

XXXI. 

"  Yet  dread  me,  from  my  living  tomb^ 
Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome  1 
If  Marmion*s  Late  remorse  should  wake. 
Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  he  take^ 
That  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 
Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 
Behind,  a  darker  hour  asopnds  I 
The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends. 
The  ire  of  a  despotic  Kinjg; 
Rides  forth  upon  destruction's  wmg ; 
Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and 

deep. 
Burst  open  to  the  sea-winds'  sweep  ; 
Some  traveller  then  shall  find  my  bones 
Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones. 
And,  ignorant  of  priests'  crueltv, 
Marvel  such  relics  here  should  be." 

XXXII. 

Fix'd  was  her  look,  and  stem  her  air : 
Back  from  her  shoulders  stream'd  her 

hair; 
The  locks,  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade. 
Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head ; 
Her  figure  seem  d  to  rise  more  high  ; 
I  ler  voice,  despair's  wild  energy 
Had  civen  a  tone  of  prophecy. 
Appall'd  the  astonish'd  conclave  sate; 
With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 
Gazed  on  the  light  inspired  form. 
And  listened  for  the  avenging  storm ; 
The  judges  felt  the  victinrs  dread ; 
No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said, 


Till  thus  the  Abbot's  doom  was  given. 
Raising  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven : — 
"  Sister,  let  thy  sorrows  cease ; 
Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace  1 "  * 
From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom. 
Of  execution  too,  and  tomb^ 

Paced  forth  the  judses  three ; 
Sorrow  it  were,  and  soame^  to  tell 
The  butcher-work  that  there  befell, 
When  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 
Of  sin  and  misery. 

XXXIII. 

An  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day ; 
But,  ere  they  breathed  the  fresher  air, 
They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair. 

And  many  a  stifled  groan  : 
With  speed  their  upward  way  they  take^ 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make,) 
And  cross'd  themselves  for  terror's  sake. 

As  hurrying,  tottering  on : 
Even  in  the  vesper's  heavenly  tone. 
They  seem'd  to  hear  a  dying  groan. 
And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toll 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  souL 
Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  signing, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung ; 
To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  roll'd. 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told, 
The   Bamborough   peasant   raised  his 

head. 
But  slept  ere  half  a  prayer  he  said  ; 
So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell. 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind^ 
Listed  before,  aside,  behind, 
Then  couch'd  him  down  beside  the  hind. 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern, 
To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  stern. 

*  Sec  Note  33,  on  Stania  XXV. 
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INTRODUCTION    TO    CANTO    THIRD. 
TO  WIIXIAM  ERSKINE,  Esq. 


Like  April  morning  doads,  that  pass, 
With  vaiying  shadow,  o'er  the  grass. 
And  imitaff,  on  field  and  fiuTo-jr, 
Life's  cheqner'd  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow ; 
Like  streamlet  of  the  mountain  north. 
Now  in  a  torrent  imdng  forth, 
Now  winding  slow  its  nlver  train. 
And  almost  slumbering  on  the  plain ; 
Like  hreexet  of  the  Autumn  day. 
Whose  Toice  inconstant  dies  away. 
And  ever  swells  again  as  fast. 
When  the  ear  deems  its  murmur  past ; 
Thus  Tarioos,  my  romantic  theme 
Fills,  winds,  or  sinks,  a  mommg  dream. 
I  Yet  pleased,  our  eye  pursues  the  tmce 
I  Of  Light  and  Shade's  inconstant  race ; 
Pleased,  riews  the  rivule(  afiur, 
Wearing  its  maze  irregular ; 
And  pleased,  we  listen  as  the  breeze 
Heaves  its  wild  sigh  through  Autumn 


Tben,  wild  as  cloud,  or  stream,  or  gale, 
Fbw  on,'  flow  unconfined,  my  Tale  ! 

Xeed  I  to  diee,  dear  Erskine,  tell 
I  love  the  license  all  too  well. 
In  sounds  now  lowly,  and  now  strong, 
To  raise  the  desultory  song  ? — 
Oft,  when  *mid  such  capricious  chime, 
Some  transient  fit  of  lofty  rhyme 
To  thy  kind  judgment  seem'd  excuse 
For  many  an  error  of  the  muse. 
Oft  hast  thou  said,  "  I(  still  mis-s]>ent, 
Thine  hours  to  poetry  are  lent. 
Go,  and  to  tame  thy  wandering  course, 
(^caif  from  the  fountain  at  the  source  ; 
Approach  those  masters,  o'er  whose  tomb 
Inunortal  laurels  ever  bloom  : 
In-structive  of  the  feebler  bard, 
S:ill  from  the  grave  their  voice  is  heard  ; 
Ffijm  them,  and  from  the  paths  they 

show'd, 
Chckose  honoured  guide  and  practised 

road : 
N'or  ramble  on  through  brake  and  maze, 
With  harpers  rude,  of  barbarous  days. 


Askestiel,  Ettrick  Forest. 
"  Or  deem'st  thou  not  our  later  time 
Yields  topic  meet  for  classic  rhyme  ? 
Hast  thou  no  elegiac  verse 
For  Brunswick's  venerable  hearse  ? 
What !  not  a  line,  a  tear,  a  sigh. 
When  valour  bleeds  for  liberty  ? — 
Oh,  hero  of  that  glorious  time, 
When,  with  unrivall'd  light  sublime, — 
Though  martial  Austria,  and  though  all 
The  might  of  Russia,  and  the  Gaul, 
Though  banded  Eiurope  stood  her  foes — 
The  star  of  Brandenburgh  arose  ! 
Thou  couldst  not  live  to  see  her  beam 
For  ever  quenched  in  Jena's  stream. 
Lamented  Chief ! — it  was  not  given 
To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  Heaven, 
And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  birth. 
Predestined  scourge  of  guilty  earth. 
Lamented  Chief ! — not  thine  the  power 
To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour. 
When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field. 
And  snatched  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield ! 
Valour  and  skill  'twas  thine  to  try, 
And,  tried  in  vain,  'twas  thine  to  die. 
Ill  had  it  seem'd  thy  silver  hair 
The  last,  the  bitterest  pang  to  share, 
For   princedoms   reft,   and  scutcheons   j 
riven,  I 

And  birthrights  to  usurpers  given ;  I 

Thy  lands,  tny  children's  wrongs  to  feel, 
And  witness  woes  thou  coiddst  not  heal ! 
On  thee  relenting  Heaven  bestows 
For  honour'd  life  an  honour'd  close ; 
And  when  revolves,  in  time's  sure  change, 
The  hour  of  Germany's  revenge. 
When,  breathin|[  fury  for  her  sake. 
Some  new  Armmius  shall  awake. 
Her  champion,  ere  he  strike,  shall  come 
To  whet  his  sword  on  Brunswick's 
tomb. 

"  Or  of  the  Red-Cross  hero  *  teach. 
Dauntless  in  dungeon  as  on  breach  : 
Alike  to  him  the  sea,  the  shore, 
The  brand,  the  bridle,  or  the  oar  : 
*  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
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MARMlON. 


Had  fortune  my  last  hope  betray'd. 
This  packet,  to  the  Kin^  convcyd. 
Had  given  him  to  the  headsman's  stroke^ 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  broke. — 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  will. 
For  I  can  suffer,  and  be  still ; 
And  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fiist. 
It  is  but  Death  who  comes  at  last 

XXXI. 

"  Yet  dread  me,  from  my  living  tomb^ 
Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome ! 
If  Marmion*s  late  remorse  should  wake, 
Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  he  take^ 
That  you  sliall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 
Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 
Behind,  a  darker  hour  asopnds  ! 
The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends. 
The  ire  of  a  demotic  Kin^ 
Rides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing ; 
Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and 

deep, 
Burst  open  to  the  sea-winds'  sweep  ; 
Some  traveller  then  shall  find  my  bones 
Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones. 
And,  ignorant  of  priests*  crueltv. 
Marvel  such  relics  here  should  be." 

XXXII. 

FixM  was  her  look,  and  stem  her  air : 
Back  from  her  shoulders  streamed  her 

hair; 
The  locks,  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade, 
Stared  up  erectlv  from  her  head ; 
Her  figure  seem  d  to  rise  more  high  ; 
Her  voice,  despair's  wild  energy 
I  lad  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 
Appaird  the  astonish  d  conclave  sate; 
With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 
Gazed  on  the  light  inspired  form. 
And  listened  for  the  aven^g  storm ; 
The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread ; 
No  hand  u*as  moved,  no  word  was  said, 


Till  thus  the  Abbot's  doom  was  given. 
Raising  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven : — 
"  Sister,  let  thy  sorrows  cease ; 
Sinfid  brother,  part  in  peace  I "  * 
From  thatdire  dungeon,  place  of  doom, 
Of  execution  too,  and  tomb^ 

Paced  forth  the  judses  three ; 

Sorrow  it  were,  and  soame,  to  tell 

The  butcher-work  that  there  befell. 

When  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 

Of  sin  andmiseiy. 

XXXIII. 

An  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day ; 
But,  ere  they  breathed  the  fresher  air. 
They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair. 

And  many  a  stifled  groan  : 
With  speed  their  upwiuxl  way  they  take, 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make,) 
And  cross'd  themselves  for  terror's  sake, 

As  hurrying,  tottering  on  : 
Even  in  the  vesper's  heavenly  tone. 
They  seem'd  to  hear  a  dying  groan. 
And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toll 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  souL 
Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung ; 
To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  roll'd. 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told. 
The   Bamborough   peasant   raised  his 

head. 
But  slept  ere  half  a  prayer  he  said  ; 
So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell, 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind. 
Listed  before,  aside,  behind. 
Then  couch'd  him  down  beside  the  hind. 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern. 
To  hear  that  soimd  so  dull  and  stem. 

♦  Sc«  Note  33»  on  Stanza  XXV. 
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RODUCTION    TO    CANTO    THIRD. 


TO  WILLIAM 
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ERSKINE,  Esq. 

Askestul,  Ettrick  Fortti. 
"  Or  deem*st  thou  not  our  later  time 
Yields  topic  meet  for  classic  rhyme  ? 
Hast  thou  no  elegiac  verse 
For  Brunswick's  venerable  hearse  ? 
What !  not  a  line,  a  tear,  a  sigh. 
When  valour  bleeds  for  liberty  \— 
Oh,  hero  of  that  glorious  time. 
When,  with  unrivall'd  light  sublime, — 
Though  martial  Austria,  and  though  all 
The  might  of  Russia,  and  the  Gaul, 
Though  banded  Europe  stood  her  foes — 
The  star  of  Brandenbuigh  arose  ! 
Thou  couldst  not  live  to  see  her  beam 
For  ever  quenched  in  Jena's  stream. 
Lamented  Chief  I — it  was  not  given 
To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  Heaven, 
And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  birth. 
Predestined  scourge  of  guilty  earth. 
Lamented  Chief! — not  thine  the  power 
To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour. 
When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field. 
And  snatched  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield ! 
Valour  and  skill  'twas  thine  to  try. 
And,  tried  in  vain,  'tMras  thine  to  die. 
Ill  had  it  seem'd  thy  silver  hair 
The  last,  the  bitterest  pang  to  share. 
For   princedoms   reft,   and  scutcheons 

riven. 
And  birthrights  to  usurpers  given ; 
Thy  lands,  thy  children's  wrongs  to  feel, 
And  witness  woes  thou  couldst  not  heal ! 
On  thee  relenting  Heaven  bestows 
For  honour'd  life  an  honour'd  close ; 
And  when  revolves,  in  time's  sure  change. 
The  hour  of  Germany's  revenge. 
When,  breathing  fury  for  her  sake. 
Some  new  Arminius  shall  awake. 
Her  champion,  ere  he  strike,  shall  come 
To  whet  his  sword  on  Brunswick's 

tomb. 

"  Or  of  the  Red-Cross  hero  *  teach. 
Dauntless  in  dungeon  as  on  breach  : 
Alike  to  him  the  sea,  the  shore. 
The  brand,  the  bridle,  or  the  oar  : 
•  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
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MARMION. 


[CAKTO 


Oft  on  the  trampling  band,  from  crown 
Of  some  tall  clin,  iSit  deer  look'd  down ; 
On  wing  of  jet,  from  his  repose 
In  the  deep  heath,  the  black-cock  rose  ; 
Sprung  from  the  gorse  the  timid  roe^ 
Nor  waited  for  the  bending  bow; 
And  when  the  stony  path  began. 
By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wan. 
Up  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan. 
The  noon  had  long  been  passM  before 
They  gained  the  height  of  LAmmermoor ; 
Thence  winding  down  the  northern  way 
Before  them,  at  the  close  of  day, 
Old  Gifford's  towers  and  hamlet  lay. 

U. 

No  summons  calls  them  to  the  tower, 

To  si>cnd  the  hospitable  hoar. 

To  Scotland's  camp  the  Lord  was  gone ; 

His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone^ 

Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclose. 

So  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foes, 

On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced. 

Before  a  porch,  whose  front  was  graced 

With  busti  and  flagon  trimly  placed. 

Lord  Marmion  drew  his  rem  : 
The  village  inn  seem'd  large,  though 

rude; 
Its  cheerful  fire  and  hearty  food 

Might  well  relieve  his  train. 
Down  from  their  seats  the  horsemen 

sprung. 
With  jingling  spurs  the  court-yard  rung ; 
They  bind  their  horses  to  the  stall. 
For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call, 
And  various  clamour  fills  the  hall : 
Weighing  the  labour  i^dth  the  cost. 
Toils  everywhere  the  bustling  host. 

III. 

Soon  by  the  chimney's  merry  blaze. 
Through   the   rude   hostel   might   you 

gaze; 
Might  see,  where,  in  dark  nook  aloof. 
The  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 

Dore  wealth  of  winter  cheer ; 
Of  sea-fowl  dried,  and  solands  store, 
And  pimmons  of  the  tusky  boar. 

And  savoury  haunch  of  deer. 
The  chimney  arch  projected  wide ; 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside. 


Were  tools  for  honsewifieif  band  ; 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  day» 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fimj. 

The  tmckler,  Isace^  and  bnmid. 
Beneath  its  shade,  the  j>lace  of  states 
On  oaken  settle  Blarmum  sate^ 
And  view'd  around  the  blazing  hearth. 
His  followers  mix  in  noisy  muth ; 
Whom  with  brown  ale^  in  joUy  tide, 
From  ancient  vessels  ranged  aaide^ 
Full  actively  their  host  supplied. 

IV. 

Theirs  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast, 
And  laughter  t&in  at  little  jest ; 
And  oft  Lord  Marmion  deigned  to  aid. 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made  ; 
For  though,  with  men  of  high  degree, 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  h^ 
Yet,  train'd  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heart. 
They  love  a  captain  to  obey. 
Boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  as  May 
With  open  hand,  and  brow  as  free. 
Lover  of  wine  and  minstrelsy ; 
Ever  the  first  to  scale  a  tower. 
As  venturous  in  a  lady's  bower  : — 
Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  India's  fires  to  2^mbla's  frosL 

V. 

Resting  upon  his  pilgrim  staff", 

Ris'ht  opposite  the  Palmer  stood ; 
His  uiin  dark  visage  seen  but  half, 

Half  hidden  by  his  hood. 
Still  fix'd  on  Marmion  was  his  look, 
Which  he,   who   ill    such   gaze   could 
brook. 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  quell ; 
But  not  for  that,  though  more  than  once 
Full  met  their  stem  encountering  glance, 

The  Palmer's  visage  fell. 

VI. 

By  fits  less  frequent  from  the  crowd 
Was  heard  the  burst  of  laughter  loud ; 
For  still,  as  squire  and  archer  stared 
On  that  dark  face  and  matted  beard. 

Their  glee  and  game  declined. 
All  gazed  at  length  in  silence  drear, 
Unbroke,  save  when  in  comrade's  car 
Some  yeoman,  wondering  in  his  fear. 

Thus  whisper'd  forth  his  mind  : — 


IIL] 


THE  HOSTEL,  OR  INN. 
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"SuntMaiyl  nw'sttlKNi  e*er  suchsightt 
How  pale  his  dieek,  his  eye  how  bright. 
Whene'er  the  fiie-bnuid's  fickle  light 

Glances  beneath  his  cowl  I 
Full  on  our  Lord  he  sets  his  e3re ; 
For  his  best  palfirey,  would  not  I 

Endnre  that  sullen  scowL" 

VIL 
Bat  Marmion,  as  to  chase  the  awe 
Which  thus  had  quell*d  their  hearts,  who 

saw 
The  ever-vaiying  fire-light  show 
That  figure  stem  and  fiu:e  of  woe. 

Now  callM  upon  a  squire  : — 
**  Fitz-Eustace,  know*st  thou  not  some  la}-. 
To  need  the  lingeriDg  night  away  ? 

We  shimber  by  the  fire."— 

**  So  please  yoo,"  thus  the  youth  rejoinM, 
**Oar  choicest  minstrel's  left  behind, 
ni  may  we  hope  to  please  your  ear, 
Accostom'd  Constant's  strains  to  hear. 
The  harp  full  deftly  can  he  strike. 
And  wale  the  lover's  lute  alike  ; 
To  dear  Saint  Valentine,  no  thrush 
Sings  livelier  from  a  spring-tide  bush. 
No  nightingale  her  love-lorn  tune 
More  sweefly  warbles  to  the  moon. 
Woe  to  the  cause,  whate*er  it  be, 
Detains  from  us  his  melodv, 
Lavished  on  rocks,  and  billows  stern. 
Or  duller  monks  of  Lindisfame. 
Now  must  I  venture,  as  I  may 
To  sing  his  fiivourite  roundelay." 

IX. 

K  mellow  voice  Fitz- Eustace  had. 
The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad  ; 
Sodi  have  I  heard,  in  Scottish  land. 
Rise  from  the  busy  harvest  band. 
When  £alls  before  the  mountaineer. 
On  Lowland  plains,  the  ripen'd  ear. 
Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong, 
Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  song : 
Oft  have  I  listened,  and  stood  still. 
As  it  came  soften'd  up  the  hill. 
And  deem'd  it  the  lament  of  men 
Who  langnish*d  for  their  native  glen  ; 
And  thought  how  sad  would  h^  such 

sound 
On  Susquehana^s  swampy  ground. 


Kentucky's  wood-encumber'd  brake. 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake, 
Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
Recalled  fair  Scotland's  hilb  again  ! 


Where  shall  the  lover  rest. 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast. 

Parted  for  ever  ? 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high, 

Sounds  the  far  billow, 
Where  early  violets  die, 

Under  the  willow. 

CHORUS. 
Eleu  hrOy  &c  Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

There,  through  the  summer  day, 

Cool  streams  are  laving  ; 
There,  while  the  tempests  sway. 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving ; 
There,  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take^ 

Parted  for  ever, 
Never  again  to  wake. 

Never,  O  never  I 

CHORUS. 

Elcu  iorOf  &c     Never,  O  never ! 

XI. 
Where  shall  the  traitor  rest, 

lie,  the  deceiver. 
Who  coidd  win  maiden's  breast. 

Ruin,  and  leave  her  ? 
In  the  lost  battle, 

Borne  down  by  the  flying. 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle 

With  groans  of  the  dying. 

CHORUS. 

Eleu  lorOf  &c  There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O'er  the  false-hearth  ; 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap. 

Ere  life  be  parted. 
Shame  and  dishonour  sit 

By  his  grave  ever ; 
Blessing  shall  hallow  it,— 

Never,  O  never  ! 

CHORUS. 
Eleti  lorOf  &c.     Never,  O  never  ! 
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I  XII. 

It  ceased,  the  meUuicholy  sound ; 
I   And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 
I  The  air  was  sad ;  but  sadder  still 
I       It  fell  on  Marmion's  ear, 
I   And  plained  as  if  disgrace  and  ill, 
I       And  shameful  death,  were  near. 
I   He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  Cou^e, 
I       Between  it  and  the  band, 
;   And  rested  with  his  head  a  space 
■       Reclining  on  his  hand.- 
His  thoughts  I  scan  not ;  but  I  ween. 
That,   could  their   import   have  been 

seen. 
The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall. 
That  e*er  tied  courser  to  a  stall. 
Would  scarce  have  wished  to  be  their 

prey, 
For  Lutterward  and  Fontenaye. 

xiu. 
High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  force, 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Remorse  ! 
Fear,  for  their  scourge,  mean  villains 

have. 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave  ! 
Yet  fatal  strength  they  boast  to  steel 
Their  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  they 

feel, 
Even  while   they  writhe  beneath  the 

smart 
Of  civil  conflict  in  the  heart 
For   soon   Lord    Marmion    raised   his 

head. 
And,  smiling  to  Fitz-Eustace,  said — 
"  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung, 
Seem'd  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung, 
Such  as  in  nunneries  they  toll 
For  some  departing  sister's  soul  ? 

Say,  what  may  mis  portend  ?  " — 
Then  first  the  Palmer  silence  broke, 
(The  livelong  day  he  had  not  spoke,) 
"  The  death  of  a  dear  friend." 


Marmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 

Ne'er  changed  in  worst  extremity ; 

Marmion,    whose    soul    could    scantly 
brook. 

Even  from  his  King,  a  haughty  look  ; 
I  Whose  accent  of  command  controlFd, 
,'   In  camps,  the  boldest  of  the  bold  ;— 


Thou^t,  look,  and  utteiwice  fiiil'd  1 

now — 
Fall'n  was  hit  glance^  and  flush'd 
brow: 

For  either  in  the  tone^ 
Or  something  in  the  Pidiner's  look, 
So  full  upon  nis  conscience  strook. 

That  answer  he  found  none. 
Thus  oft  it  haps,  that  when  within 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  sin, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave ; 
A  fooFs  wild  speech  confounds  the  wi 
And  proudest  princes  veil  their  eyes 

Betore  their  meanest  slave. 

XV. 

Well  might  he  £Uter !— Bv  his  aid 
Was  Constance  Beverley  betray'd. 
Kot  that  he  augur*d  of  the  doom. 
Which  on  the  hving  closed  the  tomb 
But,  tired  to  hear  the  desperate  maid 
Threaten  by  turns,  beseedi,  upbraid ; 
And  wroth,  because  in  wild  despair 
She  practised  on  the  life  of  Clare ; 
Its  fugitive  the  Church  he  gave, 
Thoueh  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave  ; 
And  deemed  restraint  in  convent  siran 
Would  hide  her  wrongs,  and  her  revenj 
Himself,  proud  Henry's  favourite  pec 
Held  Romish  thundeis  idle  fear  ; 
Secure  his  pardon  he  might  hold. 
For  some  slight  mulct  of  penance-goh 
Thus  judging,  he  gave  secret  way, 
When  the  stem  priests  surprised  th< 

prev. 
His  tram  but  deem'd  the  favourite  paj 
Was  left  behind,  to  spare  his  age ; 
C^r  other  if  they  deem'd,  none  dared 
To  mutter  what  he  thought  and  heard 
Woe  to  the  vassal,  who  durst  pry 
Into  Lord  Marmion's  privacy  ! 

XVI. 

His  conscience  slept — he  deem'd  ht 

well. 
And  safe  secured  in  distant  cell ; 
But,  waken'd  by  her  favourite  lay, 
And  that  strange  Palmer's  boding  say, 
That  fell  so  ominous  and  drear. 
Full  on  the  object  of  his  fear. 
To  aid  remorse's  venom'd  throes. 
Dark  tales  of  convent-vcngeance  rose ; 
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jostuice,  late  betray'd  and  scom'd, 
elj  on  his  soul  retumM ; 
as  when,  at  treacherous  call, 
\  her  convent's  peaceful  wall, 
»nM  with  shame^  with  terror  mute, 
ing  ahke,  escape,  pursuit, 
ve,  victorious  o*er  alarms, 
axs  and  blushes  in  his  arms. 


!**  he  thought,    "how  changed 
that  mien  ! 

changed  these  timid  looks  have 
been, 

years  of  guilt,  and  of  disguise, 
steel*d  her  brow,  and  arm*d  her 
cjres ! 

ire  of  yiigin  terror  speaks 
lood  that  mantles  in  her  cheeks  : 
,  and  nnfeminine,  are  there, 
r  ftw  joy,  for  grief  despair  ; 
the  cause — for  whom  were  given 
peace    on    earth,   her    hopes    in 
heaven ! — 

1,"   thought  he,   as  the   picture 
grows, 

its  stalk  had  left  the  rose  ! 
hy  should  man's  success  remove 
cry  charms  that  wake  his  love ! — 
snvent's  peaceful  solitude 
r  a  prison  harsh  and  rude  ; 
pent  within  the  narrow  cell, 
will  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell ! 
brook  the  stem  monastic  laws  ! 
enance  how — and  I  the  cause  ! — 
and    scourge  —  perchance    even 
worse!"— 

wice  he  rose  to  cry,  **  To  horse  ! " — 
fvice  his  Soverei^'s  mandate  came, 
lamp  upon  a  kindling  flame  ; 
twice  he  thought,   "Gave  I   not 
charro 

lould  be  safe,  though  not  at  large  ? 
durst  not,  for  their  island,  shred 
;olden  ringlet  from  her  head." 

xvin. 

!  thus  in  Marmion's  bosom  strove 
stance  and  reviving  love, 
whirlwinds, whose  contending  sway 
een  Loch  Vennachar  obey, 


Their  Host  the  Palmer's   speech  had 

heard. 
And,  talkative,  took  up  the  word : 

"  Ay,  reverend  Pilgnm,  you,  who  stray 
From  Scotland's  simple  hmd  away, 

To  visit  realms  afar, 
Full  often  learn  the  art  to  know 
Of  future  weal,  or  future  woe. 

By  word,  or  sign,  or  star  ; 
Yet  might  a  kni^t  his  fortune  hear, 
If,  knight-like,  he  despises  fear. 
Not  far  from  hence  ; — if  fathers  old 
Aright  our  hamlet  legend  told." — 
These  broken  words  the  menials  move, 
(For  marvels  still  the  vulgar  love,) 
And,  Marmion  giving  license  cold. 
His  tale  the  Host  thus  gladly  told  :— 

XIX« 

%,\i  Posf  s  Calt. 

"A  Clerk  could  tell  what  years  have 

flown 
Since  Alexander  fill'd  our  throne, 
(Third  monarch  of  that  warlike  name, ) 
And  eke  the  time  when  here  he  came 
To  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord  : 
A  braver  never  drew  a  sword ; 
A  wiser  never,  at  the  hoiy 
Of  midnight,  spoke  the  word  of  power  :    [ 
The  same,  whom  ancient  records  call        ' 
The  founder  of  the  Goblin-Hall.  \ 

I  would.  Sir  Knight,  your  longer  stay 
Gave  you  that  cavern  to  survey.  j 

Of  loftv  roof,  and  ample  size,  | 

Beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies : 
To  hew  the  living  rock  profound,  ' 

The  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round,        ; 
There  never  toil'd  a  mortal  arm —  | 

It  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  charm  ;    j 
And  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say, 
That  the  wild  clamour  and  affray 
Of  those  dread  artisans  of  hell,  j 

Who  laboured  under  Hugo's  spell, 
Soimded  as  loud  as  ocean's  war  1 

Among  the  caverns  of  Dunbar.  ! 

XX. 

*'  The  King  Lord  GifTord's  castle  sought,    1 
Deep  labouring  with  uncertain  thought ; 
t>en  then  he  muster'd  all  his  host,  ' 

To  meet  upon  the  western  coast ; 
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For  Norse  and  Danish  ^leys  plied 
Their  oars  within  the  fnth  of  Clyde. 
There  floated  Haco's  banner  trim. 
Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim, 
Savage  of  heart,  and  laige  of  limb ; 
Threatening  both  continent  and  isle, 
Bute,  Arran,  Cunninghame^  and  Kyle. 
Lord  Gifford,  deep  boieath  the  ground. 
Heard  Alexander's  bugle  sound. 
And  tarried  not  his  garb  to  change^ 
But,  in  his  wizard  habit  strange. 
Came  forth, — a  quaint  and  £nmul  sight ; 
His  mantle  lined  with  fox-skins  white ; 
His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bore 
A  pointed  cap,  such  as  of  yore 
Clerks  say  that  PharaoVs  Magi  wore  : 
His  shoes  were  marked  with  cross  and 

spell. 
Upon  his  breast  a  pentacle ; 
His  zone,  of  virgin  parchment  thin. 
Or,  as  some  tell,  of  dead  man's  skin, 
Bore  many  a  planetary  sign, 
Combust,  and  retrograde,  and  trine  ; 
And  in  his  hand  he  held  prepared, 
A  naked  sword  without  a  guard. 


"  Dire  dealings  with  the  fiendish  race 
Had  mark*d  strange  lines  upon  his  face  : 
Vigil  and  fast  had  worn  him  grim, 
His  eyesight  dazzled  seem'd  and  dim, 
As  one  unused  to  upper  day ; 
Even  his  own  menials  with  dismay 
Beheld,  Sir  Knight,  the  grisly  Sire, 
In  his  unwonted  wild  attire  ; 
Unwonted, for  traditions  run. 
He  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sun. — 

*  I  know,'  he  said — (his  voice  was  hoarse, 
And  broken  seem'd  its  hollow  force) — 

*  I  know  the  cause,  although  untold. 
Why  the  King  seeks  his  vassal's  hold  : 
Vainly  from  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  kingdom's  future  weal  or  woe ; 
But  yet,  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart, 
His  courage  may  do  more  than  art. 

XXII. 

"  *  Of  middle  air  the  demons  proud, 
Who  ride  upon  the  racking  cloud. 
Can  read,  in  fix'd  or  wandering  star, 
Tlie  issues  of  events  afar ; 


But  still  their  sullen  aid  withhold. 
Save  when  by  mightier  force  oontrolTd. 
Such  late  I  summoned  to  my  hall ; 
And  though  so  potent  was  the  call. 
That  scarce  the  deepest  nook  of  hell 
I  deem'd  a  refijge  from  the  spdl. 
Yet,  obstinate  in  sUoice  still. 
The  haughty  demon  mocks  my  skiH 
But  thou, — who  little  know'st  thy  might. 
As  bom  upon  that  blessed  night 
When  ^wning  graves,  and  dying  groan. 
Proclaimed  hefl's  empire  overthrown, — 
With  untaught  valour  shalt  compel 
Response  denied  to  magic  spelL  — 
'Gramercy,*  quoth  our  Monarch  free, 
'  Place  him  but  front  to  front  with  me, 
And,  bv  this  good  and  honoured  brand, 
The  gift  of  Coeur-de-Lion's  hand, 
Soothly  I  swe^r,  that,  tide  what  tide, 
The  demon  shall  a  buffet  bide.'-> 
His  bearing  bold  the  wizard  viewM, 
And  thus,  well  pleased,  his  speech  re- 
newed : — 
*  There  spoke  the  blood  of  Malcolm  ! — 

mark  : 
Forth  pacing  hence,  at  midnight  dark. 
The  rampart  seek,  whose  circling  crown 
Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down  : 
A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find ; 
There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind. 
And  trust  tliine  elfin  foe  to  see. 
In  guise  of  thy  worst  enemy : 
Couch  then  thy  lance,  and  spur  thy 

steed — 
Upon  him !  and  Saint  George  to  speed  ! 
If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know 
Whate  er  these  airy  sprites  can  show ; — 
If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  the  strife, 
I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life.' 


"  Soon  as  the  midnight  bell  did  ring. 
Alone,  and  arm'd,  forth  rode  the  King 
To  that  old  camp's  deserted  round  : 
Sir  Knight,  you  well  might  mark  the 

mound. 
Left-hand  the  town, — the  Pictish  race, 
The  trench,  long  since,  in  blood  did  trace: 
The  moor  around  is  bro>*Ti  and  bare. 
The  space  within  is  green  and  fair. 
The  spot  our  village  children  know. 
For  there  the  earliest  wild-flowers  grow ; 
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Bat  woe  bedde  the  wandering  wight. 
That  tzcads  itt  dide  in  the  night ! 
The  breadth  across,  a  bowshot  clear. 
Gives  ample  space  for  foil  career : 
Opposed  to  the  four  points  of  heaven, 
^  four  deep  gape  are  entrance  given. 
The  soatbemmost  our  Monarch  past, 
Halted,  and  blew  a  ^alhuit  blast; 
And  on  the  north,  vnthin  the  ring. 
Appear  d  the  fonn  of  £nghmd*s  King, 
Who  then,  a  thousand  leagues  afar, 
In  Palestine  waged  holv  war : 
Yet  anus  like  Inland's  did  he  wield. 
Alike  the  leopards  in  the  shield, 
Ahke  lus  Synan  courser's  frame, 
The  rider's  length  of  limb  the  same : 
Long  afterwards  dki  Scotland  know, 
FeUEdwaid*  was  her  deadliest  foe. 

XXIV. 

*The  TOkm  made  our  Monarch  start, 
But  soon  he  mann'd  his  noble  heart. 
And  in  the  first  career  they  ran. 
The  Elfin  Knight  fell,  horse  and  man ; 
Yet  did  a  splinter  of  his  bmce 
Tlffou^  Alezander's  visor  glance, 
And  razed  the  skin— a  puny  wound. 
The  Kiiu^  light  leai>ing  to  the  ground, 
With  nakedUade  his  phantom  foe 
Compelled  the  fiituie  war  to  show. 
Of  Largs  he  saw  the  glorious  plain. 
Where  still  gigantic  bones  remain. 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  war  ; 
Himself  he  saw,  amid  the  field. 
On  high  his  brandishM  war-axe  wield, 

And  strike  proud  Haco  from  his  car, 
While  all  around  the  shadowy  Kings 
Daunark*s  grim  ravens  cower'd  their 

wings. 
Tis  said,  that,  in  that  awful  night. 
Remoter  visions  met  his  sight, 
Foreshowing  future  conquests  far, 
When  oar  sons'  sons  wage    northern 

war;  , 

A  royal  city,  tower  and  spire, 
Redden'd  the  midnight  sky  with  fire, 
And  shouting  crews  her  navy  l)ore. 
Triumphant  to  the  victor  shore. 
Such  signs  may  learned  clerks  explain — 
They  pass  the  vrit  of  simple  swam. 

*  Edwud  1.  «qmamfd  Longshanks. 


"  The  joyful  King  tum'd  home  again. 
Headed  his  host,  and  quell'd  the  Dane ; 
But  yearly,  when  returned  the  night 
Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  sprite,, 

His  wound  must  bleed  and  smart ; 
Lord  Gifford  then  would  gibing  say,         i 
*  Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay  | 

The  penance  of  your  start.* 
Long  jimce  beneath  Dunfermline's  nave,   I 
King  Alexander  fills  his  grave,  ■ 

Our  Lady  give  him  rest  I  | 

Yet  still  the  knightly  spear  and  shield 
The  Elfin  Warrior  doth  wield,  1 

Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast ;  ! 

And  many  a  knight  hath  proved  his 

chance,  , 

In  the  charm'd  ring  to  break  a  lance, 

But  all  have  foully  sped  ; 
Save  two,  as  legends  tell,  and  they 
Were  Wsdlace  wight,  and  Gilbert  Hay. — 

Gentles,  my  tale  is  said." 

XXVI. 

The  quaighs*were  deep,  the  liquor  strong. 
And  on  the  tale  the  yeoman-throng 
Had  made  a  comment  sage  and' long. 

But  Marmion  gave  a  sign  : 
And,  with  their  lord,  the  squires  retire ; 
The  rest  around  the  hostel  lire, 
Their  drowsy  limbs  recline  : 
1    For  pillow,  underneath  each  head, 
j    The  quiver  and  the  targe  were  laid. 
Deep  slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor, 
OppressM  with  toil  and  ale,  they  snore  : 
The  dying  flame,  in  fitful  change. 
Threw  on  Uie  group  its  shadows  strange. 

XXVII. 

Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hay 
Of  a  waste  loft,  Fitz- Eustace  lay ; 
Scarce,  by  the  pale  moonlight,  were  seen 
The  foldings  of  his  mantle  green  : 
Lightly  he  dreamt,  as  youth  will  dream, 
Of  sport  by  thicket,  or  by  stream, 
Of  hawk  or  hoimd,  of  ring  or  glove, 
Or,  lighter  yet,  of  lady's  love. 
A  cautious  tread  his  slumber  broke. 
And,  close  beside  him,  when  he  woke. 
In  moonbeam  halfi  and  half  in  gloom. 
Stood  a  tall  form,  with  nodding  plume ; 
*  A  wooden  cup  composed  of  staves  hooped 
together. 
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But,  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew, 
His  master  Marmion's  voice  he  knew. — 

XXVUL 

"  Fitz-Eustacc !  rise, — I  cannot  rest ; — 
Yon  cliurrs  wild  legend  haunts  my  breast, 
And  graver  thoughts  have  chafed  my 

mood  : 
The  air  must  cool  my  feverish  blood ; 
And  fain  would  I  ride  forth,  to  see 
The  scene  of  Elfin  chivalry. 
Arise,  and  saddle  me  mv  steed ; 
And,  gentle  Eustace,  take  good  heed 
Thou  dost  not  rouse  these  drowsy  daves ; 
I  would  not,  that  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cause  for  saying,  o*er  their  ale. 
That  I  could  credit  such  a  tale."— 
Then  softly  down  the  steps  they  slid ; 
Eustace  the  stable  door  undid. 
And,  darkling,  Marmion's  steeid  array'd. 
While,    whispering,    thus    the    Baron 

said: — 

XXIX. 
"  Didst  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell, 

That  on  the  hour  when  I  was  bom. 
Saint  George,   who  graced   my  sire*s 

chapelle, 
Down  from  his  steed  of  marble  fell, 

A  weary  wight  forlorn  ? 
The  flattering  chaplains  all  agree. 
The  champion  left  his  steed  to  me. 
I  would,  the  omen's  truth  to  show. 
That  I  could  meet  this  Elfin  Foe ! 
Blithe  would  I  battle,  for  the  right 
To  ask  one  question  at  the  sprite  ; — 
Vain  thought !  for  elves,  if  elves  there  be. 
An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea. 
To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing. 
Or  round  the  green  oak  wheel  their  ring." 
Thus  speaking,  he  his  steed  bestrode. 
And  from  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 


Fitz-Eustace  followed  him  abroad. 
And  mark'd  him  pace  the  village  road, 


And  listen'd  to  hb  horse's  tramp. 
Till,  by  the  lessening  sound. 

He  judg^  that  of  the  rictish  camp 
liord  Maimion  songht  the  round 
Wonder  it  seem'd,  in  the  smure*s  eyes» 
That  one,  so  wary  held,  and  wise^ — 
Of  whom  *twas  said,  he  scarce  received 
For  gospel,  what  the  church  believed,— 

Should,  stirr'd  by  idle  tale. 
Ride  forth  in  silence  of  the  night. 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite, 

Array*a  in  plate  and  mail. 
For  little  did  Fitz-Eustace  know, 
That  passions,  in  contending  flow. 

Unfix  the  strongest  mind ; 
Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee^ 
We  welcome  fond  credulity. 

Guide  confident,  though  blind. 

XXXI. 

Little  for  this  Fitz-Eustace  cared. 
But,  patient,  waited  till  he  heard. 
At  distance,  prick*d  to  utmost  speed. 
The  foot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed. 

Come  town-ward  rushing  on  ; 
First,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trode. 
Then,  clattering  on  the  village  road, — 
In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode,* 

Return  d  Lord  Marmion. 
Down  hastily  he  sprung  from  selle, 
And,  in  his  haste,  welliiigh  he  fell ; 
To  the  squire's  hand  the  rein  he  threw. 
And  spoke  no  word  as  he  withdrew : 
But  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray. 
The  falcon-crest  was  soil'd  with  clay ; 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eustacc  sec. 
By  stains  upon  the  charger's  knee. 
And  his  left  side,  that  on  the  moor 
He  had  not  kept  his  footing  sure. 
Long  musing  on  tliese  wondrous  signs. 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  reclines, 
Broken  and  short ;  for  still,  between. 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene  : 
Eustace  did  ne'er  so  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  morning  lark. 
•  Yode^  used  by  old  poets  for  went. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  FOURTH. 


TO  JAMES 

I  Ax  mndent  Mmstrel  sagdy  said, 
"Where  is  the  life  which  late  we  led  t " 
That  motley  clown  in  Arden  wood. 
Whom  hnmoTons  Jaques  with  envy 

▼iew'd. 
Not  even  that  clown  could  amplify, 
On  this  trite  text,  so  long  as  I. 
Eleven  yean  we  now  may  tell, 

I  Since  we  have  known  each  other  well ; 
Sinoe^  ridinff  side  by  nde,  our  hand. 

,  First  drewme  voluntary  brand ; 

.  And  sore,  throogh  many  a  varied  scene, 

{  Unkindness  never  came  between. 

■  Away  these  winged  years  have  flown, 

.  To  join  the  mass  of  ages  ^ne ; 
And  thoogh  deep  marird,  like  all  below, 

.  With  dieqner'd  shades  of  joy  and  woe ; 
Though  moa  o*er  realms  and  seas  bast 

ranged. 
Marled  cities  lost,  and  empires  changed. 
While  here,  at  home^  my  narrower  ken 

,  Somewhat  of  manners  saw,  and  men  ; 
Thoogh  varying  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 
Feverd  the  progress  of  these  years, 
Yet  now,  days,  weeks,  and  months  but 


Ihe  recollection  of  a  dream, 
,  So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 
'  Of  fahomless  eternity. 

Even  now  it  scarcely  seems  a  day, 
I  Since  6rst  I  tuned  this  idle  lay; 
I  A  task  so  often  thrown  aside, 
I  When  leisure  graver  cares  denied. 
That  now,  November's  dreary  gkle, 
Whose  voice  inspired  my  opening  tale, 
That  same  November  gale  once  more 
I  Whirls  the  dry  leaves  on  Yarrow  shore. 
Their  vex*d  boughs  streaming  to  the  sky. 
Once  more  our  naked  birches  sigh, 
And  BlacUiouse  heights,  and  EttrickPen, 
Have  doim'd  their  wintry  shrouds  again : 
And  moontain  dark,  and  flooded  mead, 
Bid  ns  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed. 


SKENE,  Esq. 

AthestUh  EUrick  Forest. 
Earlier  than  wont  along  the  sky, 
Mix'd  with  the  rack,  the  snow  mists  fly ; 
The  shepherd,  who  in  summer  sun, 
Had  something  of  our  envy  won. 
As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen, 
The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glen  ; — 
He  who,  outstretched  the  livelong  day. 
At  ease  among  the  heath-flowers  lay, 
View'd  the  light  clouds  with  vacant  look. 
Or  slumber'd  o'er  his  tatter*d  book, 
Or  idly  busied  him  to  guide 
His  aj^le  o'er  the  lessened  tide ; — 
At  midnight  now,  the  snowy  plain 
Finds  sterner  labour  for  the  swain. 

When  red  hath  set  the  beamless  sun. 
Through  heavy  vapours  dark  and  dun  ; 
When  thetired  ploughman,  dry  andwarm. 
Hears,  half-asleep,  the  rising  storm ; 
Hurling  the  hail,  and  sleeted  rain. 
Against  the  casement's  tinkling  pane ; 
The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,  and  fox. 
To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks, 
Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 
To  dismal  .and  to  dangerous  task. 
Oft  he  looks  forth,  and  hopes,  in  vain. 
The  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain ; 
Till,  dark  above,  and  white  below, 
Decided  drives  the  flaky  snow, 
Andlbrth  the  hardy  swain  must  go. 
Long,  with  dejected  look  and  whine. 
To  leave  the  hearth  his  dogs  repine ; 
Whistling  and  cheering  them  to  aid, 
Around  his  back  he  wreathes  the  plaid : 
His  flock  he  gathers,  and  he  guides, 
To  open  downs,  and  mountain-sides, 
Where  fiercest  though  the  tempest  blow, 
I^ast  deeply  lies  the  drift  below. 
The  blast,  that  whistles  o'er  the  fells, 
Stiffens  his  locks  to  icicles  ; 
Oft  he  looks  back,  while  streaming  far, 
His  cottage  window  seems  a  star, — 
Loses  its  feeble  gleam, — and  then 
Turns  patient  to  the  blast  again. 
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And,  facing  to  the  tempest's  sweep, 
Drives  through  the  gloom  his  lagging 

sheep. 
If  fails  his  heart,  if  his  limbs  fail. 
Benumbing  death  is  in  the  eale  : 
His  paths,  his  landmarks,  all  unknown, 
Close  to  the  hut  no  more  his  own. 
Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain. 
The  mom  may  find  the  stiffened  swain : 
The  widow  sees,  at  dawning  pale, 
His  orphans  raise  their  feeble  wail ; 
And,  close  beside  him,  in  the  snow. 
Poor  Yarrow,  partner  of  their  woe, 
Couches  upon  his  master's  breast. 
And  licks  his  cheek  to  break  his  rest 

Who  envies  now  the  shepherd's  lot, 
His  healthy  fare,  his  rural  cot. 
His  summer  couch  by  greenwood  tree, 
His  rustic  kirn*s  *  loud  revelry. 
His  native  hill-notes  tuned  on  high. 
To  Marion  of  the  blithesome  eye ; 
His  crook,  his  scrip,  his  oaten  reed, 
And  all  Arcadia's  golden  creed  ? 

Changes  not  so  with  us,  my  Skene, 
Of  human  life  the  varying  scene  ? 
Our  youthful  summer  oft  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee. 
While  the  dark  storm  reserves  its  rage, 
Against  the  winter  of  our  age : 
As  he,  the  ancient  Chief  of  Troy, 
His  manhood  spent  in  peace  and  joy  ; 
But  Grecian  fires,  and  loud  alarms, 
Caird  ancient  Priam  forth  to  arms. 
Then  happy  those,  since  each  must  drain 
His  share  of  pleasure,  share  of  pain.  — 
Then  happy  those,  beloved  of  Heaven, 
To  whom  the  mingled  cup  is  civen  ; 
Whose  lenient  sorrows  find  relief, 
Whose*  jo)'s  are  chastened  by  their  grief. 
And  such  a  lot,  my  Skene,  was  thine, 
When  thou,  of  late,  wert  doomed  to 

twine, — 
Just  when  thy  bridal  hour  was  by, — 
The  cypress  with  the  myrtle  tie. 
Just  on  thy  bride  her  Sire  had  smiled. 
And  bless  d  the  union  of  his  child. 
When  love  must  change  its  joyous  cheer 
And  wipe  affection's  filial  tear. 

*  The  Scottish  Harvest-home. 
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Nor  did  the  actions  next  his  end. 
Speak  more  the  father  than  the  friend : 
Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes  paid 
The  tribute  to  his  Minstrel's  shade ; 
The  tale  of  friendship  scarce  was  told, 
Ere  the  narrator's  heart  was  cold — 
Far  may  we  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  and  so  kind  ! 
But  not  around  his  honoured  uin. 
Shall  friends  alone  and  kindred  mourn ; 
The  thousand  eyes  his  care  had  dried. 
Pour  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide ; 
And  frequent  faUs  the  gratefiol  dew. 
For  benefits  the  world  ne'er  knew. 
If  mortal  charity  dare  claim 
The  Almighty's  attributed  name, 
Inscribe  above  his  mouldering  cky, 
•*  The  widow's  shield,  the  orphan's  stay." 
Nor,  thoup;h  it  wake  thy  sorrow,  deem 
Mj  verse  intrudes  on  this  sad  theme ; 
For  sacred  was  the  pen  that  wrote, 
"  Thy  father's  fiiend  forgot  thou  not : " 
And  grateful  title  may  I  plead, 
For  many  a  kindly  word  and  deed, 
To  bring  my  tribute  to  his  grave : — 
'Tis  little— but  'tis  all  I  have. 

To   thee,    perchance,    this   rambling 

strain 
Recalls  our  summer  walks  again ; 
When,   doing  nought, — and,   to  speak 

true. 
Not  anxious  to  find  aught  to  do, — 
The  wild  unbounded  hills  we  ranged. 
While  oft  our  talk  its  topic  changed, 
And,  desultory  as  our  way, 
Ranged,  unconfined,  from  grave  to  gay. 
Even  when  it  fiagg'(l,  as  oft  will  chance. 
No  effort  made  to  break  its  trance, 
We  could  right  plea^antly  pursue 
Our  sports  in  social  silence  too  ; 
Thou  gravely  labouring  to  pourtray 
The  blighted  oak's  fantastic  spray ; 
I  spelling  o'er,  with  much  delight. 
The  legend  of  that  antique  knight, 
Tirante  by  name,  yclep'd  the  White. 
At  eithcr's  feet  a  trusty  squire, 
Pandour  and  Camp,  *  \A>\\  eyes  of  fire. 
Jealous,  each  other's  motions  view'd, 
And  scarce  suppress'd  their  ancient  feud. 

*  Camp  was  a  favourite  dog  of  the  Poet's,  a 
buII-terrier  of  extraordinary  sagacity. 
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The  laverock  whistled  from  the  dead ; 
The  stxeam  was  lively,  bat  not  loud ; 
From  the  white  thorn  the  May-flower 

shed 
Its  dewy  fragrance  round  our  head : 
Not  And  lived  more  merrily 
Under  the  blossom*d  bough,  than  we. 

And  blithesome  nightSi  too^  have  been 

ovu^ 
When  Wmterstriptthesommer^s  bowers. 
Cueless  we  heard,  what  now  I  hear, 
The  wild  blast  sighing  deep  and  drear, 
When    fires   were  bright^   and  lamps 

beamM  gay. 
And  ladies  toned  the  lovely  lay ; 
And  he  was  held  a  laggard  soul, 
Whoshonn'd  toquafT^  spariclingbowL 
Then  he,  whose  absence  we  deplore, 
Who  bmthes  the  gales  of  Devon's  shore, 
The  longer  miss*d,  bewatl'd  the  more  ; 
And  thon,  and  I,  and  dear-loved  Rae, 
Aad  one  whose  name  I  may  not  say,  — 


For  not  Mimosa's  tender  tree 

Shrinks  sooner  from  the  touch  than  he, — 

In  merry  chorus  well  combined. 

With  laughter  drown'd  the  whistling 

wind. 
Mirth  was  within  ;  and  Care  without 
Might  gnaw  her  nails  to  hear  our  shout. 
Not  but  amid  the  buxom  scene 
Some  grave  discoiurse  might  intervene — 
Of  the  good  horse  that  bore  him  best. 
His  shoulder,  hoofi  and  arching  crest : 
For,  like  mad  Tom's,  our  chiefest  care, 
"Was  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  wear. 
Such  nights  we've  had;  and,  though 
^  the  game 

Of  manho^  be  more  sober  tame, 
And  though  the  field-day,  or  the  drill. 
Seem  less  important  now — yet  still 
Such  may  we  hope  to  share  again. 
The  sprightly  thought  inspires  my  strain ! 
And  mark,  how  like  a  horseman  true, 
Lord  Marmion's  march  I  thus  renew. 
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Eustace,  I  said,  did  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  merry  lark. 
The  lark  sang  shrill,  the  cock  he  crew, 
Axfed  loudly  Marmion's  bugles  blew. 
And  with  their  light  and  hvely  call, 
Brought  groom  and  yeoman  to  the  stall 
Whistkng  they  came,  and  free  of  heart. 
But  soon  their  mood  was  changed ; 
'  CooDplaint  was  heard  on  every  part, 

Of  something  disarranged. 
Some  clamoured  loud  for  armotu:  lost ; 
Some  brawrd  and  wrangled  with  the  host; 
**  By  Becket's  bones,"  cried  one,  "  I  fear. 
That  some  false  Scot  has  stolen  my 

soear!"— 
Voung  Blount,  Lord  Marmion's  second 

squire, 
Fcnuid  his  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  mire ; 
Alihoi^  the  rated  horse-boy  sware. 
Last  n^Jit  he  dmsM  him  sleek  and  fair. 


While  chafed  the  impatient  squire  like 

thunder, 
•  Old  Hubert  shouts,  in  fear  and  wonder, — 
"  Help, gentle  Blount!  help, comrades  all! 
Bevis  lies  dying  in  his  stall : 
To  Marmion  who  the  plight  dare  tell. 
Of  the  good  steed  he  loves  so  well  ?  " 
Gaping  for  fear  and  ruth,  they  saw 
The  charger  panting  on  his  straw  ; 
Till  one  who  would  .seem  wisest,  cried, — 
"  What  else  but  evil  could  bclide. 
With  that  cursed  Palmer  for  our  guide  ? 
Better  we  had  through  mire  and  bush 
Been  lantern-led  by* Friar  Rush." 

II. 
Fitz-Eustace,    who    the    cause    but 
guess'd. 
Nor  wholly  understood. 
His  comrades'  clamorous  plaints  sup- 
press'd ; 
He  knew  Lord  Marmion! s  mood. 
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Him,  ere  he  issued  forth,  he  sought. 
And  found  deep  plunged  in  gloomy 
thought. 
And  did  his  tale  display 
Simply,  as  if  he  knew  of  nought 
To  cause  such  disarray. 
Lord  Marmion  gave  attention  cold, 
Nor  marvell'd  at  the  wonders  told, — 
Pass'd  them  as  accidents  of  course, 
And  bade  his  clarions  sound  to  horse. 

III. 
Young  Henry  Blount,  meanwhile^  the 

cost 
Had  reckoned  with  their  Scottish  host ; 
And,  as  the  charge  he  cast  and  paid, 
"  111  thou  deservest  thy  hire^"  he  said ; 
"  Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse's  plight? 
Fairies  have  ridden  him  all  the  night, 

And  left  him  in  a  foam  ! 
I  trust  that  soon  a  conjuring  band. 
With  English  cross,  and  blazing  brand. 
Shall  drive  the  devils  from  this  land, 

To  their  infernal  home  : 
For  in  this  haunted  den,  I  trow, 
All  night  they  trample  to  and  fro." — 
The  laughing  host  look'd  on  the  hire, — 
"  Gramercy,  gentle  southern  squire. 
And  if  thou  comest  among  the  rest. 
With  Scottish  broadsword  to  be  blest, 
Sharp  l)e  the  brand,  and  sure  the  blow. 
And  short  the  pang  to  undergo." 
Here  stay'd  their  talk, — for  Marmion 
Gave  now  the  signal  to  set  on. 
The  Palmer  showing  forth  the  way. 
They  joumey*d  all  Uie  morning  day. 

IV. 

The  green -sward  way  was  smooth  and 

good. 
Through   Humbie's  and  through  Sal- 

toun*s  wood ; 
A  forest  glade,  which,  varying  still, 
Here  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  hill. 
There  narrower  clos^  till  over  head 
A  vaulted  screen  the  branches  made. 
"A  pleasant  path,"  Fitz-Eustace  said  ; 
"  Such  as  where  errant -knights  might  see 
Adventures  of  high  chivalry ; 
Mi*;ht  meet  some  damsel  flying  fast. 
With  hair  unlK)und«  and  looks  aghast ; 
And  smooth  and  level  course  were  here, 
In  her  defence  to  break  a  spear. 


Here,  too,  are  twiliefat  nooks  and  dells ; 
And  oft,  in  such,  mt  stoiy  tells^ 
The  damsel  kind,  fiom  dinger  freed. 
Did  grateful  pay  her  champion's  meed." 
He  spoke  to  dwer  Lend  Mannion's 

mmd; 
Perdianoe  to  show  bis  lore  deagn'd; 

For  Eustace  much  had  pored 
Upon  a  huge  romantic,  tome^ 
In  the  hall-window  of  his  home^ 
Imprinted  at  the  antique  dome 

Of  Cazton,  or  De  Worde, 
Therefore  he  spoke^ — hut  spoke  in  ytan. 
For  Biarmion  answered  nought  again. 

V. 

Now  sudden,  distant  trumpets  shrill. 
In  notes  prolonged  by  wood  and  hill, 

Were  heard  to  echo  &r : 
Each  ready  archer  grasp'd  his  bow. 
But  by  the  flourish  soon  they  know. 

They  breathed  no  point  of  war. 
Yet  cautious,  as  in  foeman*s  land, 
Lord  Marmion's  order  speeds  the  band, 

Some  opener  ground  to  gain  ; 
And  scarce  a  furlong  had  they  rode. 
When  thinner  trees,  receding,  show'd 

A  little  woodland  plain. 
Just  in  that  advantageous  glade. 
The  halting  troop  a  line  had  made. 
As  forth  from  the  opposing  shade 

Issued  a  gallant  train. 

VI.  I 

First  came  the  trumpets,  at  whose  clang  ; 
So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang ;  ! 

On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  press'd, 
With  scarlet  mantle,  azure  vest ;  ! 

Each  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore,  | 

Which  Scotland's  ro)'al  scutcheon  bore : 
Heralds  and  pursuivants,  by  name 
Bute,  Islay,  Marchmount,Rothsay,came, 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing 
Gules,  Argent,  Or,  and  Azure  glowing,   I 

Attendant  on  a  King-at-arms,  | 

Whose   hand   the   armorial   truncheon 

held,  I 

That  feudal  strife  had  oflen  quellM, 

When  wildest  its  alarms. 

VII. 
He  was  a  man  of  middle  age ;  1 

In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  sage, 


,  iv.l 
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As  on  King's  enand  come ; 
But  in  tbe  glances  of  his  eye^ 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 
Expression  found  its  home ; 
The  flash  of  that  satiric  laee, 
Which,  harsting  on  the  eany  stage. 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age, 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome. 
On  milk-white  paUr^  forth  he  paced ; 
His  cap  of  maintenance  was  graced 

With  the  proud  heron-plume. 
From  his  steed*s  shoulder,  loin,  and 
breast. 
Silk  housings  swept  the  ground. 
With  Scotland's  arms,   device,  and 
crest, 
Embroider'd  round  and  round. 
The  double  tressure  might  you  see, 

First  bjr  Achains  borne, 
The  thistle  and  Ae  fleur-de-lis, 
And  gallant  unicorn. 
So  hr^;fat  the  King's  armorial  coat. 
That  scarce  the  dsuzled  eye  could  note, 
In  living  colours,  blazon'd  brave^ 
The  Lion,  which  his  title  gave ; 
A  train,  which  well  beseem'd  his  state, 
Bat  all  nnarm'd,  around  him  wait 
Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account, 
And  still  thy  verse  has  charms. 
Sir  David  Undesay  of  the  Mount, 
!         Lord  Lion  King-at-arms  1 

i  VIII. 

I 

i  Down  fixnn   his  horse  did   Marmion 
spring. 
Soon  as  he  saw  tbe  Lion-King ; 
For  well  the  stately  Baron  knew 
To  him  such  courtesy  was  due, 
I     Whom  royal  James  himself  had  crown'd, 
And  on  his  temples  placed  the  round 
Of  Scotland's  anaent  diadem  : 
.  And  wet  his  brow  with  hallow'd  wine. 
And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 
The  emblematic  gem. 
,      Their  mutual  greetings  duly  made, 
\   •  The  Lion  thus  his  message  said  : — 
''Though  Scotland's  King  hath  deeply 

swore 
Xcer  to  knit  faith  with  Henry  more, 
,     And  strictly  hath  forbid  resort 
I     From  EngUnd  to  his  royal  court ; 
1     Yet,  for  he  knows  Lord  Marmion's  name. 


And  honours  much  his  warlike  fame, 
Mv  liege  hath  deem'd  it  shame,  and  lack 
Of  courtesy,  to  turn  him  back  ; 
And,  by  his  order,  I,  your  guide. 
Must  lodging  fit  and  &ir  provide. 
Till  finds  King  James  meet  time  to  see 
The  flower  of  English  chivalry." 

IX. 

Though  inly  chafed  at  this  delay. 
Lord  Marmion  bears  it  as  he  may. 
The  Palmer,  his  mysterious  guide, 
Beholding  thus  his  place  supplied. 

Sought  to  take  leave  in  vain  : 
Strict  was  the  Lion- King's  command, 
That  none,  who  rode  in  Marmion's  band. 

Should  sever  from  the  train  : 
"  England  has  here  enow  of  spies 
In  Lady  Heron's  witching  eyes  : " 
To  Marchmount  thus,  apart,  he  said. 
But  fair  pretext  to  Marmion  made. 
The  right-hand  path  they  now  decline. 
And  trace  against  the  stream  the  Tyne. 

X. 

At  length  up  that  >*'ild  dale  they  wind. 

Where  Crichtoun  Castle  crowns  the 
bank  ; 
For  there  the  Lion's  care  assign'd 

A  lodging  meet  for  Marmion's  rank. 
That  Castle  rises  on  the  steep 

Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyne : 
And  far  beneath,  where  slow  they  creep, 
From  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep, 
Where  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep, 

You  hear  her  streams  repine. 
The  towers  in  different  ages  rose ; 
Their  various  architecture  shows 

The  builders*  various  hands ; 
A  mighty  mass,  that  could  oppose, 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes, 

The  vengeful  Douglas  bands. 

xr. 

Crichtoun  !  though  now  thy  miry  court 
But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep, 
Thy  turrets  rude,  and  totter'd  Keep, 

Have  been  the  minstrel's  loved  resort. 

Oft  have  I  traced,  within  thy  fort. 
Of  moulderingshieldsthe  mystic  sense, 
Scutcheons  of  honour,  or  pretence, 

Quarter'd  in  old  armorial  sort, 
Remains  of  rude  magnificence. 
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Nor  wholly  yet  had  time  defaced 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair ; 
Nor  yet  the  stony  cord  unbraced, 
Whose  twisted  notes,  with  roses  laced, 

Adorn  thy  rujn'd  stair. 
Still  rises  unimpaired  below. 
The  court-yard  s  graceful  portico ; 
Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row 
Of  fair  hewn  facets  richly  show 
Their  pointed  diamond  form. 
Though  there  but  houseless  cattle  go, 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 
And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore. 
Where  oft  whilom  were  captives 
pent. 
The  darkness  of  thy  Massy  More ;  * 
Or,  from  thy  grass-grown  battle- 
ment, 
May  trace,  in  undulating  line. 
The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

XII. 

Another  aspect  Crichtoun  show'd. 
As  through  its  portal  Marmion  rode  ; 
But  yet  'twas  melancholy  state 
Received  him  at  the  outer  gate ; 
For  none  were  in  the  Castle  then. 
But  women,  boys,  or  aged  men. 
With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing 

dame, 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion,  came ; 
Her  son,  a  stripling  twelve  years  old, 
Proffer'd  the  Baron's  rein  to  hold  ; 
For  each  man  that  could  draw  a  sword 
Had  march'd  that  morning  with  their 

lord, 
Earl  Adam  Hepburn, — he  who  died 
On  Flodden,  by  his  sovereign's  side : 
I^ng  may  his  Lady  look  in  vain  ! 
She  ne'er  shall  see  his  gallant  train 
Come  sweeping  back  through  Crichtoun- 

Dean. 
'Twas  a  brave  race,  before  the  name 
Of  hated  Bothwell  stain'd  their  fame. 

XIII. 

And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest, 
With  every  rite  that  honour  claims. 

Attended  as  the  King's  own  guest ; — 
Such  the  comman  I  of  Royal  James, 

Who  marshall'd  then  his  land's  array. 

Upon  the  Borough-moor  that  lay. 
*  The  pit,  or  prison  vault. — See  Appendix. 


Perchance  he  would  not  foeman's  eye  I 
Upon  his  gathering  host  shoold  pry,  | 
Till  fidl  prepared  was  every  band  i 

To  march  against  the  Enfffish  land.  , 

Here  while  they  dwelt,  aid  Lindesay's  : 

wit 
Oft  cheer  the  Baron's  moodier  fit ; 
And,  in  his  tum,  he  knew  to  prize 
Lord  Marmion's  powerful  mind,  and 

Train'd  in  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
And  polides  of  war  and  peace. 

XIV. 

It  chanced,  as  fell  the  second  night. 

That  on  the  battlements  they  walk'd, 
And,  by  the  slowly  fiiding  light. 

Of  varying  topics  talkra ; 
And,  unaware^  the  Herald-bard 
Said,    Marmion  might  his   toU   have 
spared. 

In  travelling  so  far ; 
For  that  a  messenger  from  heaven 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Against  the  English  war : 
And,  closer  question'd,  thus  he  told 
A  tale,  which  chronicles  of  old 
In  Scottish  story  have  enroll'd  : — 

XV. 

Six  ^abiir  IThtbesHg's  Sale. 

**  Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair, 

Built  for  the  royal  dwelling, 
In  Scotland  far  beyond  compare, 

Linlithgow  is  excelling ; 
And  in  its  park,  in  joviid  June, 
How  sweet  the  merry  linnet's  tune. 

How  blithe  the  blackbird*s  lav ! 
The  wild -buck  bells  from  ferny  brake, 
The  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake  ; 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  see  all  nature  gay. 
But  June  is,  to  our  Sovereign  dear. 
The  heaviest  month  in  all  the  year : 
Too  well  his  cause  of  grief  you  know, 
June  saw  his  father's  overthrow. 
Woe  to  the  traitors,  who  could  bring 
The  princely  boy  against  his  King  ! 
Still  in  his  conscience  burns  the  sting,     i 
In  offices  as  strict  as  Lent,  I 

King  James's  June  is  ever  spent 
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**  When  last  tlusnithfal  month  was  come. 
And  in  Linlithgow*s  holf  dome 

The  Kin^  as  wont,  was  praying ; 
While,  for  Us  royal  fioher's  soul, 
The  chanters  song,  the  bells  did  toll, 

The  Bishop  mass  was  saying — 
For  now  the  year  broo^t  roond  again 
i  The  day  the  luckless  ku^  was  slain — 
In  Katharine's  aisle  the  Monarch  knelt. 
With  sackdoth-shirt  and  iron  belt, 
<       And  ms  with  sorrow  streaming ; 
Around  him,  in  their  stalls  of  state. 
The  Thistle's  Knight-Companions  sate, 

Their  bonneis  aer  them  beaming. 
I  too  was  thm^  and,  sooth  to.  tell, 
Bedeafen'd  with  the  jangling  knell. 
Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell, 

Through     the      stain*d      casement 
gleaming; 
But,  while  I  marked  what  next  befell, 

It  seem'd  as  I  were  dreaming. 
Stepped  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wight, 
Id  azure  gown,  with  cincture  white  ; 
His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hune  at  lei^h  his  yellow  hair.  — 
Now,  mock  me  not,  when,  good  my 

Loid,— 
I  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word. 
That,  when  I  saw  his  placid  grace, 

IHis  simple  majesty  of  face, 
.  His  solemn  baring,  and  his  pace 
So  stately  gliding  on, — 
Seem'd  to  me  ne'er  did  limner  paint 
(    So  just  an  image  of  the  Saint, 

^Tu)  propp'd  3ie  Virein  in  her  faint, — 
The  loved  Apostle  John  1 

XVIL 

"He  stepp'd  before  the  Monarch's  chair. 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there. 

And  little  rererence  made  ; 
^*or  bead,  nor  body,  bow'd  nor  bent, 
Bat  on  the  desk  his  arm  he  leant, 

And  words  like  these  he  said. 
In  a  low  Yoice — but  never  tone 
So  thhlTd  through  vein,  and  nerve,  and 

bone: — 
*  My  mother  sent  me  from  afar, 
;  Sir  Kin^  to  warn  thee  not  to  war,— 


/ 


Woe  waits  on  thine  array  ; 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  wonum  fair, 
Her  witching  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  wam'd,  beware  : 

God  keep  thee  as  he  may  ! ' — 

The  wondering  Monarch  seem'd  to 
seek 
For  answer,  and  found  none  ; 

And  when  he  raised  his  head  to  speak, 
The  monitor  was  cone. 
The  Marshal  and  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  pass'd  ; 
But,  lighter  than  the  whirlwind's  blast, 

He  vanish'd  from  our  eyes, 
Like  sunbeam  on  the  billow  cast. 

That  glances  but,  and  dies." 

xvin. 
While    Lindesay   told    his    marvel 
strange, 
The  twuight  was  ?o  pale, 
He  mark'd   not    Marmion's   colour 
change, 
While  listening  to  the  tale ; 
But,  after  a  suspended  pause, 
The  Baron  spoke: — "  Ol  Nature's  laws 

So  strong  I  held  the  force, 
That  never  superhuman  cause 
Could  e'er  control  their  course  ; 
And,  three  da>'s  since,  had  judged  your 

aim 
Was  but  to  make  your  guest  vour  game. 
But  I  have  seen,  since  past  the  Tweed, 
What  much  has  changed  my  sceptic 

creed. 
And  made  me    credit   aught — ^"     He 

staid. 
And  seem'd  to  wish  his  words  unsaid  : 
But,  by  that  strong  emotion  press'd, 
Which  prompts  us  to  unload  our  breast. 

Even  when  discovery's  pain. 
To  Lindesay  did  at  length  unfold 
The  tale  his  village  host  had  told. 

At  GifTord,  to  his  train. 
Nought  of  the  Palmer  says  he  there. 
And  nought  of  Constance,  or  of  Clare ; 
The  thoughts  which  broke  his  sleep,  he 

seems 
To  mention  but  as  feverish  dreams. 

XIX. 

"In  vain,"  said  he, "to  rest  I  spread 
My  burning  limbs,  andcouch'd  ray  head : 
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Fantastic  thoughts  returned ; 
And,  by  their  wild  dominion  led, 

My  heart  within  me  bura'd. 
So  sore  was  the  delirious  goad, 
I  took  mv  steed,  and  forth  I  rode, 
And,  as  the  moon  shone  bright  and  cold. 
Soon  reachM  the  camp  upon  the  wold. 
The  southern  entrance  I  pass'd  through. 
And  halted,  and  my  bugle  blew. 
Methought  an  answer  met  my  ear, — 
Yet  was  the  blast  so  low  and  drear, 
So  hollow,  and  so  faintly  blown. 
It  might  be  echo  of  my  own. 

XX. 

"  Thus  judging,  for  a  little  space 
I  listen  d,  ere  I  left  the  place ; 

But  scarce  could  trust  my  eyes, 
Nor  yet  can  think  they  serv'd  me  true^ 
When  sudden  in  the  nng  I  view, 
In  form  distinct  of  shape  and  hue, 

A  mounted  champion  rise. — 
I've  fought,  Lord-Lion,  many  a  day, 
In  single  fight,  and  mix'd  affray, 
And  ever,  I  myself  mav  say. 

Have  borne  me  as  a  knight ; 
But  when  this  unexpected  foe 
Seem'd  starting  from  the  eulf  below, — 

I    I  care  not  though  the  truth  I  show, — 

I       I  trembled  with  affright ; 

'    And  as  I  placed  in  rest  my  spear. 
My  hand  so  shook  for  very  fear, 

j       I  scarce  could  couch  it  right. 

XXI. 

"  Why  need  my  tongue  the  issue  tell  ? 
j    We  ran  our  course, — my  charger  fell ; — 
What   could  he    'gainst  the  shock  of 
hell?— 
I  roll'd  upon  the  plain. 
High  o'er  my  head,   with  threatening 
j  hand. 

The  spectre  shook  his  naked  brand, — 

Yet  did  the  worst  remain  : 
My  dazzled  eyes  I  upward  cast, — 
Not  opening  hell  itself  could  blast 
I       Their  sight,  like  what  I  saw  I 
I    Full  on  his  face  the  moonbeam  strook,  — 

A  face  could  never  be  mistook  I 
,    I  knew  the  stem  vindictive  look. 
And  held  my  breath  for  awe. 


I  saw  the  fiice  of  one  who,  fled 

To  foreign  climes,has  long  been  dead, — 

I  well  believe  the  last ; 
For  ne'er,  from  vizor  raised,  did  stare 
A  human  warrior,  with  a  glare 

So  grimly  and  so  gfaast 
Thrice  o'er  my  head  be  shook  the  blade  ; 
But  when  to  good  Saint  Geoice  I  pray'd, 
(The  first  time  e'er  I  ask'd  his  aid,) 

He  plunjged  it  in  the  sheath  ; 
And,  on  his  courser  mounting  light. 
He  seem'd  to  vanish  from  my  sight : 
The  moonbeam  droop'd,  and  deepest 
night  I 

Sunk  down  upon  the  heath. —  | 

'Twere  long  to  tell  what  cause  I  have 
To  know  his  iajoty  that  met  me  there^    ' 

Call  d  by  his  hatred  from  the  grave. 
To  cumber  upper  air : 
Dead  or  alive,  good  cause  had  he 
To  be  my  mortal  enemy." 


Marvell'd  Sir  David  of  the  Mount ; 
Then,  leam'd  in  stor)',  *gan  recount 

Such  chance  had  happd  of  old. 
When  once,  near   Norham,  there  did 

fight 
A  spectre  fell  of  fiendish  might. 
In  likeness  of  a  Scottish  knight. 

With  Brian  Bulmer  bold, 
And  train'd  him  nigh  to  disallow 
The  aid  of  his  baptismal  vow. 
"  And  such  a  phantom,  too,  'tis  said. 
With  Highland  broadsword,  targe,  and 
plaid. 

And  fingers  red  with  gore, 
Is  seen  in  Rothiemurcus  glade, 
Or  where  the  sable  pine-trees  shade 
Dark  Toman toul,  and  Auchnaslaid, 

Dromouchty,  or  Glcnmore.* 
And  yet  whate'er  such  legends  say. 
Of  warlike  demon,  ghost,  or  fay. 

On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain. 
Spotless  in  faith,  in  bosom  bold. 
True  son  of  chivalry  should  hold 

These  midnight  terrors  vain  ; 

*  See  the  traditions  concerning  the  spectre  \ 
called  Lkamdearyy  or  Bloody-h^d,  in  a  note  \ 
on  Canto  iii,  Appendix,  Note  4a  t 
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For  seldom  hare  tach  spirits  power 
To  harm,  save  in  the  evil  hour, 
When  goDt  we  meditate  within. 
Or  harSour  unrepented  sin." — 
Lord  Marmion  tum'd  him  half  aside. 
And  twice  to  dear  his  voice  he  tried. 

Then  prcss'd  Sir  David's  hand, — 
But  nought,  at  length,  in  answer  said. 
And  here  their  farther  converse  staid. 

Each  ordering  that  his  band 
Should  bowne  them  with,the  rising  day. 
To  Scotland  s  camp  to  take  their  way, — 

Sudi  was  the  King's  command. 

XXIII. 

Early  they  took  Dun-Edin's  road. 
And  I  could  trace  each  step  they  trode  : 
HiD,  brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rock,  nor 

stonc^ 
Lies  on  the  p«th  to  me  unknown. 
Modi  mi^t  it  boast  of  storied  lore ; 
Bat,  pd^smg  such  disgression  o'er. 
Suffice  it  that  their  route  was  laid 
AcTOB  the  fiirzy  hills  of  Braid. 
They  passed  the  glen  and  scanty  rill, 
And  climb'd  the  opposing  bank,  until 
They  gain'd  the  top  of  Blackford  HilL 

XXIV. 

Kackford!    on    whose    uncultured 
breast. 
Among  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and 
whin, 
A  tmant-boy,  I  sought  the  nest. 
Or  listed,  as  I  lay  at  rest. 

While  rose  on  breezes  thin. 
The  murmur  of  the  dty  crowd, 
And,  from  his  steeple  jangling  loud, 

Saint  Giles's  mingling  din. 
Now,  from  the  summit  to  the  plain. 
Waves  all  the  hill  with  yellow  grain ; 

And  o'er  the  landscape  as  I  look, 
Nought  do  I  see  unchanged  remain. 
Save  the  rude  di&  and  chiming 
brook. 
To  me  they  make  a  heavy  moan, 
Of  early  friendships  past  and  gone. 

XXV. 

But  different  far  the  change  has  been. 
Since  Marmion,  from  the  crown 

Of  Blackford,  saw  that  martial  scene 
Upon  the  bent  so  brown  : 


Thousand  pavilions,  white  as  snow, 
Spread  all  the  Borough -moor  below, 

Upland,  and  dale,  and  down  : — 
A  thousand,  did  I  say  ?  I  ween. 
Thousands  on  thousands,   there  were   i 
seen,  | 

That  chequer  d  all  the  heath  between       | 

The  streamlet  and  the  town  ; 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  far. 
Forming  a  camp  irregular  ; 
Oft  giving  way,  where  still  there  stood 
Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood. 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene, 
And  tamed  the  glaring  white  with  green  : 
In  these  extended  lines  there  lay,  . 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 

XXVI. 

For  from  Hebudes,  dark  with  rain. 
To  eastern  Lodon's  fertile  plain. 
And  from  the  southern  Redswire  edge, 
To  farthest  Rosse's  rocky  ledge ; 
From  west  to  east,  from  south  to  north, 
Scotland  sent  all  her  warriors  forth. 
Marmion  might  hear  the  mingled  hum 
Of  myriads  up  the  mountain  come ; 
The  horses'  tramp,  and  tingling  clank. 
Where  chiefs  review'd  their  vassal  rank, 

And  charger's  shrilling  neigh  ; 
And  see  the  shifting  lines  advance 
While  frequent  flash'd,  from  shield  and 
lance, 

The  sun's  reflected  ray. 


Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air. 
The  wreatl:^  of  failing  smolce  declare 
To  embers  now  the  brands  decay'd. 
Where  the  night-watch  their  fires  had 

made. 
They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain, 
Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain. 
And  dire  artillery's  clumsy  car. 
By  sluggish  oxen  tugg'd  to  war ; 
And   there    were    fiorthwick's   Sisters 

Seven,* 
And  culverins  which  France  had  given. 
Ill-omen'd  gift  !  the  guns  remain 
The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Flodden  plain. 

*  Seven  culverins  so  called,  cast  by  one  Boith- 
wick. 
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Nor  marlcM  they  less,  where  in  the  air 
A  tliousand  streamers  flaunted  fair ; 
Various  in  shape,  device,  and  hue,  , 
Green,   sanguine,   purple,   red,   and 
blue. 
Broad,    narrow,    swallow-tailed,    and 

square, 
Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  bandrol,*  there 

O'er  the  pavilions  ilew. 
Highest  and  midmost,  was  descried 
The  royal  banner  floating  wide  ; 
The  staff,   a   pine-tree,    strong   and 
straight. 
Pitched  deeply  in  a  massive  stone, 
Which  still  in  memory  b  shown. 
Yet    bent    beneath,  the    standard's 
weight 
Whene'er  the  western  wind  unroird. 
With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbrous 
fold, 
And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  fleld. 
Where,  in  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield, 
The  ruddy  lion  ramp*d  in  gold. 


Lord  Marmion  viewed  the  landscape 

bright,— 
He  view'd  it  with  a  chiefs  delight, — 

Until  within  him  bum'd  his  heart. 

And  lightning  from  his  eye  did  part. 
As  on  the  battle-day ; 

Such  glance  did  falcon  never  dart. 
When  stooping  on  his  prey. 
"  Oh  !  well,  Lord-Lion,  hast  thou  said. 
Thy  King  from  warfare  to  dissuade 

Were  but  a  vain  essay : 
For,  by  St  George,  were  that  host  mine. 
Not  power  infernal,  nor  divine. 
Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline. 
Till  I  had  dimm  d  their  armour's  shine 

In  glorious  battle-fray  I " 
Answer'd  the  Bard,  of  milder  mood, — 
"  Fair  is  the  sight,— and  yet  'twere  good. 

That  Kings  would  think  withal, 
When  peace  and  wealth  their  land  has 

blcss'd, 
'Tis  better  to  sit  still  at  rest, 

Than  rise,  perchance  to  fall." 

*  Each  of  these  feudal  ensigns  intimated  the 
diflerent  rank  of  those  entitled  to  dbplay  them. 


XXX. 

Still  on  the  spot  Lord  Marmion  stay'd, 
For  &irer  scene  he  ne^er  survey*d. 
When  sated  with  the  martial  show 
That  peopled  all  the  plain  below. 
The  wandering  eye  could  o*er  it  go. 
And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 
With  gloomy  splendour  red  ; 
For  on  the  smoke-wreaths,  huge  and 

slow. 
That  round  her  sable  turrets  flow. 
The  morning  beams  were  shed. 
And  tinged  them  with  a  lustre  proud. 
Like  that  which  streaks  a  thunder- 
cloud. 
Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  height. 
Where  the  huge  Castle  holds  its  state. 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down. 
Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky. 
Piled  deep  and  mass^,  close  and  high. 

Mine  own  romantic  town  ! 
But  northward  far,  with  purer  blaze. 
On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  rays. 
And  as  each  heathy  top  they  kiss'd, 
It  gleam'd  a  purple  amethyst. 
Yonder  the  snores  of  Fife  you  saw  ; 
Here  Preston-Bay  and  Berwick- Law : 

And,  broad  between  them  roU'd, 
The  gsdlant  Frith  the  eye  might  note, 
Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float. 

Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 
Fitz- Eustace'  heart  felt  closely  pent ; 
As  if  to  give  his  rapture  vent, 
!   The  spur  he  to  his  charger  lent, 
j       And  raised  his  bridle  hand, 
>   And  making  demi-volte  in  air, 
I   Cried,  "  Where's  the  coward  that  would 
not  dare 
To  fight  for  such  a  land  ! " 
The  Lindesay  smiled  his  joy  to  see  ; 
Nor  Marmion's  frown  repress'd  his  glee. 

XXXI. 

Thus  while  they  look'd,  a  flourish  proud. 
Where  mingled  trump,  and  clarion  loud. 

And  fife,  and  kettle-drum. 
And  sacbut  deep,  and  psaltery. 
And  war-pipe  with  discordant  cry. 
And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky. 
Making  wild  music  bold  and  high, 
I       Did  up  the  mountain  come  ; 
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The  whilst  the  bdls,  with  distant  chimes 
MerrilT  toU'd  the  hour  of  prime^ 
And  thus  the  lindesfty  spoke : 
"  Thus  clamour  still  the  war-notes  when 
,  The  King  to  mass  his  way  has  ta'en, 
I  Or  to  St  Katharine^s  of  Sienne, 
Or  Chapel  of  Saint  Rooque. 
,  To  yoa  they  speak  of  maitiai  fiune ; 
But  me  remind  of  peaceiul  game. 
When  Uither  was  their  cheer, 
;  Thzilling  in  Falkland-woods  the  air, 
I  lo  sigmJ  none  his  steed  should  spare, 
'  Bat  strive  which  foremost  might  repair 
i      To  the  downfidl  of  the  deer. 

'  XXXIL 

!  -Nor  less,"  he  said,— "  when  looking 
forth, 
I  Tiew  yon  Empress  of  the  North 

Sit  on  her  hilly  throne ; 
Her  palace's  imperial  bowen, 
Her  castl^  proof  to  hostile  powen. 
Her  sUtely  baUs  and  holy  towers — 

Nor  less,"  he  said,  "I  moan. 
To  think  what  woe  mischance  may  bring, 
And  how  these  merry  bells  may  ring 


The  death-dirge  of  oar  sallant  King; 

Or  with  the  larum  caU 
The  burghers  forth  to  watch  and  ward, 
'Gainst  southern  sack  and  fires  to  guard 

Dun-Eldin*s  leaguer'd  wall. — 
But  not  for  my  presaging  thought. 
Dream  conquest  sure,  or  cheaply  bought ! 

Lord  Marmion,  I  say  nay  : 
God  is  the  guider  of  the  field. 
He  breaks  the  champion's  spear  and 
shield, — 

But  thou  thyself  shalt  say, 
When  joins  yon  host  in  deiully  stowre, 
That  England's  dames  must  weep  in 
bower. 

Her  monks  the  death-mass  sing ; 
For  never  saw'st  thou  such  a  power 

Led  on  by  such  a  King." — 
And  now,  down  winding  to  the  plain. 
The  barriers  of  the  camp  they  gain. 

And  there  they  made  a  stay. — 
There  stays  the  Minstrel,  till  he  fling 
His  hand  o'er  every  Border  string. 
And  fit  his  harp  the  pomp  to  sing, 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  Court  and  King, 

In  the  succeeding  lay. 
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TO  GEORGE 

When  dark  December  glooms  the  day. 

And  takes  oar  autumn  joys  away ; 

When  short  and  scant  the  sunbeam 
throws, 

Upon  the  weaiy  waste  of  snows, 

A  cold  and  profitless  regard. 

Like  patron  on  a  needy  bard ; 

When  silvan  occupation's  done, 
.  And  o*er  the  chimney  rests  the  gun, 
!  And  han£^  in  idle  trophy,  near, 

The  game-pooch,  fishing-rod,  and  spear; 

Whm  wiry  terrier,  rou^  and  grim, 
,  And  greyhoond,  with  his  length  of  limb, 
j  And  pomter,  now  employed  no  more, 
i  Cuaber  oar  parlour's  narrow  floor  ; 
,  When  in  his  stall  tho  impatient  steed 
.  Is  long  condenin'd  to  rest  and  feed ; 
',  When  fitom  oar  snow-endrded  home, 
i  Scarce  cares  the  hardiest  step  to  roam. 


ELLIS,  Esq. 

Edinburgh, 

Since  path  is  none,  save  that  to  bring 
The  needful  water  firom  the  spring ; 
When  wrinkled  news-^page,  thrice  conn*d 

o'er. 
Beguiles  the  dreary  hour  no  more. 
And  darkling  politician,  cross'd. 
Inveighs  against  the  lin|[ering  post. 
And  answering  housewife  sore  complains 
Of  carriers*  snow-impeded  wains ; 
When  such  the  country  cheer,  I  come, 
Well  pleased,  to  seek  our  city  home  ; 
For  converse,  and  for  books,  to  change 
The  Forest's  melancholy  range. 
And  welcome,  with  renewed  delight. 
The  busy  day  and  social  night. 

Not  here  need  my  desponding  rh)rme 
Lament  the  ravages  of  time, 
As  erst  by  Newark's  riven  towers, 
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And  Ettrick  stripped  of  forest  bowers. 
True, — Caledonians  Queen  b  changed. 
Since  on  her  dusky  summit  ranged. 
Within  its  steepy  Umits  pent, 
By  bulwark,  line,  and  battlement. 
And  flanking  towers,  and  laky  flood, 
Guarded  and  garrisoned  she  stood. 
Denying  entrance  or  resort, 
Save  at  each  tall  embattled  port ; 
Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  hung 
Portcullis  spiked  with  iron  prong. 
That  long  is  gone, — but  not  so  long, 
Since,  early  dosed,  and  opening  late^ 
Jealous  revolved  the  studded  gate,  _ 
Whose  task,  from  eve  to  morning  tide, 
A  wicket  churlishly  supplied. 
Stem  then,  and  steel-girt  was  thy  brow, 
Dun-Edin  1  O,  how  altered  now. 
When  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court 
Thou  sit'st,  like  Empress  at  her  sport, 
And  liberal,  unconfined,  and  free, 
Flinging  thv  white  arms  to  the  sea. 
For  thy  dark  cloud,  with  umber*d  lower, 
That  hung  o'er  cliff,  and  lake,  and  tower. 
Thou  gleam'st  against  the  western  ray 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  day. 

Not  she,  the  Championess  of  old. 
In  Spenser's  magic  taleenroird, 
She  for  the  charmed  spear  renown 'd. 
Which  forced  each  knight  to  kiss  the 

grotmd, — 
Not  she  more  changed,  when,  placed  at 

rest. 
What  time  she  was  Malbecco's  guest,* 
She  gave  to  flow  her  maiden  vest ; 
When  from  the  corslet's  grasp  relieved. 
Free  to  the  sight  her  bosom  heaved ; 
Sweet  was  her  blue  eye's  modest  smile. 
Erst  hidden  by  the  aventayle ; 
And  down  her  shoulders  graceful  roll'd 
Her  locks  profuse,  of  paly  gold. 
They  who  whilom,  in  midnight  fight, 
Had  marvell'd  at  her  matchless  might. 
No  less  her  maiden  charms  approved. 
But  looking  liked,  and  liking  loved. 
The  sight  could  jealous  pangs  beguile, 
And  charm  Malbecco's  cares  a  while ; 
And  he,  the  wandering  Squire  of  Dames, 
Forgot  his  Columbella's  claims, 
And  passion,  erst  unknown,  could  gain 

•  See  '*  The  Fairy  Queen,**  book  iiL  canto  ix. 


The  breast  of  blunt  Sir  Satyiane ; 
Nor  durst  light  Paridel  advance^ 
Bold  as  he  was,  a  looter  glance. 
She  charm'd,  at  once^  uid  tamed  the 

heart, 
Imcomporable  Britomftrte  I 

So  thou,  &ir  City !  disamy'd 
Of  battled  wall,  and  ramparrt  aid. 
As  stately  seem'st,  but  lovelier  fiur 
Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 
Nor  deem  that  from  thy  fenceless  tfanne 
Strength  and  security  are  flown ; 
Still,  as  of  yore,  Queen  of  the  North  I 
Still  canst  thou  send  thy  children  fortL 
Ne'er  readier  at  alann-bell's  call 
Thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall. 
Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  Utaat, 
Thy  daundess  voluntary  line ; 
For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  8tand> 
Their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  tbe  land. 
Thy  thousands,  train'd  to  martial  toU» 
Full  red  would  stain  their  native  soil. 
Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  there  fell 
The  slightest  knosp,  or  pinnacle. 
And  if  it  come, — as  come  it  may, 
Dun-Edin !  that  eventful  day, — 
Rcnown'd  for  hospitable  deed, 
That  virtue  much  with   Heaven  may 

plead. 
In  patriarchal  times  whose  care 
Descending  angels  deign'd  to  share  ; 
That  claim  may  wrestle  blessings  down 
On  those  who  nght  for  The  Good  Town, 
Destined  in  every  age  to  be 
Refuge  of  injured  royalty ; 
Since  first,  when  conquering  York  arose^ 
To  Henry  meek  she  gave  repose. 
Till  late,  with  wonder,  grief  and  awe, 
Great  Bourbon's  relics,  sad  she  saw. 

Truce   to    these    thoughts ! — for,   as 
they  rise, 
How  gladly  I  avert  mine  eyes. 
Boding,  or  true  or  false,  to  change. 
For  Fiction's  fair  romantic  range. 
Or  for  tradition's  dubious  light. 
That  hovers  'twixt  the  day  and  night : 
Dazzling  alternately  and  dim. 
Her  wavering  lamp  I'd  rather  trim. 
Knights,  squires,  and  lovely  dames,  to  see^ 
Creation  of  my  fentasy, 
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3A  abn»d  on  reeky  feiit 
ke  of  mists  invading  men. — 
res  not  more  the  night  of  June 
ill  December's  gloomy  noon  ? 
onligfat  than  the  fog  of  frost  ? 
\  we  say,  which  cheats  the  most  ? 

rho  shall  teach  my  harp  to  gain 
L  of  the  romantic  strain, 
Anglo-Norman  tones  whilere 
rin  the  royal  Henry's  ear, 
Beaaderc  call'd,  for  that  he  loved 
istrel,  and  his  lay  approved  ? 
ill  these  lingering  notes  redeem, 
|r  on  Oblivion's  stream  ; 
ties  as  from  the  Breton  tongue 
-anslated,  Blondel  sung  ? — 

0,  Time's  ravage  to  repair, 
Ice  the  dying  Muse  thy  care ; 
iien  his  scySie  her  hoary  foe 
ising  for  the  final  blow, 

ipon  from  his  hand  could  wring, 
*ak  his  glass,  and  shear  his  wing, 

1,  reviving  in  his  strain, 
itle  poet  Eve  again ; 

rho  canst  give  to  lightest  lay 

edantic  moral  gay, 

\  the  dullest  theme  bid  flit 

^  of  unexpected  wit ; 

s  as  in  life  approved, 

e  honour'd,  and  beloved, — 

.LIS  !  to  the  bard  impart 

1  of  thy  magic  art, 


To  win  at  once  the  head  and  heart, — 
At  once  to  charm,  instruct,  and  mend. 
My  guides  my  pattern,  and  my  friend ! 

Such  minstrel  lesson  to  bestow 
Be  long  thy  pleasing  task, — but,  O  ! 
No  more  by  thy  example  teach, 
— What    few    can    practise,    all    can 

preach, — 
With  even  patience  to  endure 
Lingering  disease,  and  painful  cure, 
And  boast  affliction's  pangs  subdued 
By  mild  and  manly  fortitude. 
Enough,  the  lesson  has  been  given : 
Forbid  the  repetition,  Heaven  ! 

Come   listen,  then!    for  thou  hast 
known, 
And  loved  the  Minstrel's  varying  tone. 
Who,  like  his  Border  sires  of  old. 
Waked  a  wild  measure  rude  and  bold. 
Till  Windsor's  oaks,  and  Ascot  plain. 
With  wonder  heard  the  northern  strain. 
Come  listen  !  bold  in  thy  applause^ 
The  Bard  shall  scorn  pedantic  laws; 
And,  as  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Achievements  on  the  storied  pane, 
Irregularly  traced  and  plann'o. 
But  yet  so  glowing  and  so  grand, — 
So  shall  he  strive,  in  changeful  hue. 
Field,  feast,  and  combat,  to  renew. 
And  loves,  and  arms,  and  harper^  glee. 
And  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry. 
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dn  has  left  the  hills  of  Braid  ; 
Tier  guard  have  open  made 
desay  bade)  the  palisade, 
closed  the  tented  ground ; 
len  the  warders  backward  drew, 
rried  pikes  as  they  rode  through, 
its  ample  bound. 
1  the  Scottish  warriors  there, 
lie  Southern  band  to  stare. 
vy  with  their  wonder  rose, 
such  well-appointed  foes ; 


Such  length  of  shafts,  such  mighty  bows, 
So  huge,  that  many  simply  thought. 
But  for  a  vaunt  such  weapons  wrought ; 
And  little  deem'd  their  force  to  feel,         | 
Through  links  of  mail,  and  plates  of  steel, 
When  rattling  upon  Flodden  vale. 
The  cloth-yard  arrows  flew  like  hail. 

II. 
Nor  less  did  Marmion's  skilful  view 
Olance  every  line  and  squadron  through ; 
And  much  he  marveU'd  one  small  land 
Could  marshal  forth  such  various  band  : 
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For  men-at-anns  were  here, 
Heavily  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate^ 
Like  iron  towers  for  strength  aiul  weight. 
On  Flemi^  steeds  of  bone  and  height, 

With  battle-axe  and  spear. 
Young  knightsandsquires,alightertrain. 
Practised  their  chargers  on  the  plain. 
By  aid  of  leg,  of  hand,  and  rein. 

Each  warlike  feat  to  show, 
To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croupe  to  gain. 
And  high  curvett,  that  not  m  vain 
The  sword  sway  might  descend  amain 

On  foeroan's  casque  below. 
He  saw  the  hardy  burghers  there 
March  arm'd,  on  foot,  with  faces  bare, 

For  vizor  they  wore  none. 
Nor  vraving  plume,  nor  crest  of  knight ; 
But  bumish'd  were  their  corslets  bnght. 
Their  brigantines,  and  gorgets  light. 

Like  very  silver  shone. 
Long  pikes  they  had  for  standing  fight. 

Two-handed  swords  they  wore, 
And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight. 

And  bucklers  bright  they  bore. 

IIL 

On  foot  the  yeoman  too,  but  dress'd 
In  his  steel-jack,  a  swarthy  vest. 

With  iron  quilted  well ; 
Each  at  his  back  (a  slender  store) 
His  forty  days*  provision  bore, 

As  feudal  statutes  tell. 
His  arms  were  halbert,  axe,  or  spear, 
A  crossbow  there,  a  hagbut  here, 

A  dagger-knife,  and  brand. 
Sober  he  seem'd,  and  sad  of  cheer, 
As  loath  to  leave  his  cottage  dear. 

And  march  to  foreign  strand  ; 
Or  musing,  who  would  guide  his  steer, 

To  till  the  fallow  land. 
Yet  deem  not  in  his  thoughtful  eye 
Did  aught  of  dastard  terror  lie ; 

More  dreadful  far  his  ire. 
Than  theirs,  who, scomingdanger'sname, 
In  eager  moo<1  to  battle  came, 
Their  valour  like  light  straw  on  flame, 

A  fierce  but  fading  fire. 


Not  80  the  Borderer  : — bred  to  war. 
He  knew  the  battle's  din  afar, 
And  jo/d  to  hear  it  swell. 


His  peaoeftil  da^  was  slothful  esse ; 
Nor  nara  nor  pipe,  his  ear  could  pleas 

Like  the  loud  slogan  ydL 
On  active  steed,  with  lanoe  and  blade, 
The  ligfat-«rm*d  prickerplied  his  trader- 
Let  nobles  fight  for  nme; 
Let  vassals  follow  where  they  lead, 
Burghers,  toguard  their  townships,  bleed 

But  war's  the  Borderer*s  game. 
Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  delight. 
To  sleep  the  day,  maraud  the  night. 
O'er  mountain,  moss,  and  moor ; 
Joyful  to  fight  they  took  their  way. 
Scarce  caring  who  might  win  the  day. 

Their  booty  was  secure. 
These^  as  Lord  Marmion's  train  pass*< 

^» 
Look'd  on  at  first  with  careless  eye. 
Nor  marvell'd  aught,  well  taught  t 

know 
The  form  and  force  of  English  bow. 
But  when  they  saw  the  Lord  array'd 
In  splendid  arms,  and  rich  brocade. 
Each  Borderer  to  his  kinsman  said, — 

**  Hist,  Ringan  !  seest  thou  there! 
Canst  guess  which  road  they'll  home 

ward  ride? — 
O  !  could  we  but  on  Border  side, 
By  Euscdale  glen,  or  LiddcU's  tide. 

Beset  a  prize  so  fair  ! 
That  fanglcss  Lion,  too,  their  guide. 
Might  chance  to  lose  his  glistering  hide 
Brown  Maudlin,  of  that  doublet  pied. 

Could  make  a  kirtle  rare." 


Next,  Marmion  markM  the  Celtic  race 
Of  diflerent  language,  form,  and  face, 

A  various  race  of  man  ; 
Just  then  the  Chiefs  their  tribes  array'c 
And  wild  and  garish  semblance  made. 
The  chequcr'd  trews,  and  belted  plaid, 
And  varying  notes  the  war-pipes  bray'd 

To  every  varying  clan  ; 
Wild  through  their  red  or  sable  hair 
Look*d  out  their  eyes  with  savage  star< 

On  Marmion  as  he  pass'd ; 
Their  legs  above  the  knee  were  bare  ; 
Their  frame  was  sine^^-y,  short,  and  span 

And  harden'd  to  the  blast ; 
Of  taller  race,  the  chiefs  they  own 
Were  by  the  eagle*s  plumage  known. 
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'  The  honted  Rcd-deer*s  undressed  hide 
Their  haiiy  buskins  well  sapplied ; 
The  graceful  bonnet  deck'd  their  head  : 
Bade  from  their  shoulders  hung  the  plaid ; 

I  A  broadsword  of  unwieldy  l^gth, 

I  A  dagger  proved  for  edge  and  strength, 
A  studded  targe  they  wore, 
And  quivers,  bows,  and  shafts, — ^bnt  O ! 

,  Short  was  the  shaft,  and  weak  the  bow, 
To  that  which  England  bore. 
The  Isles-men  carried  at  their  backs 

!  The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe. 

I  They  raised  a  wild  and  wondering  cry, 

I  As  with  his  guide  rode  Marmion  by. 

I  Loud  were  their  clamouring  tongues,  as 
when 
The  danfijine  sea-fowl  leave  the  fen. 
And,  with  their  cries  discordant  mix*d, 
Giumbled  and  yell'd  the  pipes  betwixt 

Thus  throngfa  the  Scottish  camp  they 

pass'd. 
And  reach'd  the  City  gate  at  last, 
Ulieie  all  around,  a  wakeful  guard, 
Ann*d  burghers  kept  their  watch  and 

ward. 


Wdl  had  they  cause  of  jealous  fear, 
^lien  lay  encamped,  in  field  so  near, 
The  Borderer  and  the  Mountaineer. 
As  through  the  bustling  streets  they  go^ 
An  was  alive  with  martial  show : 
At  every  turn,  with  dinning  dang. 
The  armourer's  anvil  dash  d  and  rang ; 
Or  toilM  the  swarthy  smith,  to  wheel 
The  bar  that  aims  the  charger's  hed ; 
Or  axe,  or  £dchion,  to  the  side 
Of  jarring  grindstone  was  applied. 

Ptge^  groom,  and  squire,  with  hurrying 
pace. 

Through  street,  and  lane,  and  market- 
I  place, 

1     Bore  lance,  or  casque^  or  sword ; 

While  burghers,  with  important  face. 
Described  each  new-come  lord. 

Discussed  his  lineage,  told  his  name, 

His  following  and  his  warlike  fame. 

The  lion  led  to  lodging  meet, 

^luch   high   o'erlookxl   the   crowded 
street; 
There  must  the  Baron  rest, 

TtU  ptst  theluHir  of  vesper  tide, 


And  then  to  Holy-Rood  must  ride, — 

Such  was  the  King's  behest. 
Meanwhile  the  Lion^  care  assigns 
A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wines. 

To  Marmion  and  his  train  ; 
And  when  the  appointed  hour  succeeds, 
The  Baron  dons  his  peaceful  weeds,. 
And  following  Lindesay  as  he  leads^ 

The  palace-halls  tliey  gain. 

vn. 

Old  Holy-rood  rung  merrily. 
That  night, with  wassell,  mirth,  and  glee: 
King  James  within  her  princely  bower 
Feasted  the  Chiefs  of  Scotland's  power, 
Summoned  to  spend  the  parting  hour ; 
For  he  had  charged,  that  his  array 
Should  south  ward  march  by  break  of  day. 
Well  loved  that  splendid  monarch  aye 

The  banquet  and  the  song. 
By  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night 
The  merry  dance,  traced  fast  and  light. 
The  maskers  quaint,  the  pageant  bright. 

The  revel  loud  and  long. 
This  feast  outshone  his  banquets  past ; 
It  was  his  blithest — and  his  last. 
The  dazzling  lamps,  from  gallery  gay,       I 
Cast  on  the  Court  a  dancing  ray ; 
Here  to  the  harp  did  minstrels  sing  ; 
There  ladies  touched  a  softer  string ; 
With  long-ear'd  cap,  and  motley  vest. 
The  licei^ed  fool  retail'd  his  jest ; 
His  magic  tricks  the  juggler  plied ; 
At  dice  and  draughts  the  gallants  vied ; 
While  some,  in  dose  recess  apart, 
Courted  the  ladies  of  their  heart. 

Nor  courted  them  in  vain  ; 
For  often,  in  the  parting  hour. 
Victorious  Love  asserts  his  power 

O'er  coldness  and  disdain ; 
And  flinty  is  her  heart,  can  view 
To  battle  march  a  lover  true — 
Can  hear,  p>erchance,  his  last  adieu, 

Nor  own  her  share  of  pain. 


Through  this  mix'd  crowd  of  glee  and 

game, 
The  King  to  greet  Lord  Marmion  came. 

While,  reverent,  all  made  room. 
An  easy  task  it  was,  I  trow, 
King  James's  manly  form  to  know, 
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Although,  his  courtesy  to  show. 
He  don'd,  to  Mannion  bending  low, 

His  broider*d  cap  and  plume. 
For  royal  was  his  garb  and  mien. 

His  cloak,  of  crimson  velvet  piled, 

TrimmM  with  the  for  of  martin  wild ; 
His  vest  of  changefol  satin  sheen, 

The  dazzled  eve  beguiled ; 
His  gorgeous  collar  hung  adown. 
Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland's 

crown. 
The  thistle  brave^  of  old  renown : 
His  trusty  blade,  Toledo  right, 
Descended  from  a  baldric  bright ; 
White  were  his  buskins,  on  the  heel 
His  spurs  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel ; 
His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  fair. 
Was  button'd  with  a  ruby  rare : 
And  Marmion  deem'd  he  ne*er  had  seen 
A  prince  of  such  a  noble  mien. 

IX. 

The  Monarch's  form  ^kv&  middle  size  ; 
For  feat  of  strength,  or  exercise, 

Shaped  in  proportion  fair  ; 
And  hazel  was  his  eagle  eye. 
And  auburn  of  the  darkest  dye, 

His  short  curl'd  beard  and  hair. 
Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance. 

And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists  ; 
And,  oh  !  he  had  that  merry  glance. 

That  seldom  lady's  heart  resists. 
Lightly  from  fair  to  fair  he  flew. 
And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  sue  ; — 
Suit  lightly  won,  and  short-lived  pain. 
For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 

I  said  hejoy'd  in  banquet  bower; 
But,  *mid  his  mirth,  'twas  often  strange, 
How  suddcnlv  his  cheer  would  change. 

His  look  o  ercast  and  lower. 
If,  in  a  sudden  turn,  he  felt 
The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt. 
That  bound  his  breast  in  penance  pain, 
In  memory  of  his  father  slain. 
Even  so  'twas  strange  how,  evermore. 
Soon  as  the  passing  pang  was  o'er 
Forward  he  nish'd,  with  double  glee, 
Into  the  stream  of  revelry  : 
Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  affright 
Startles  the  courser  in  his  flight. 
And  half  he  halts,  half  springs  aside ; 
But  feels  the  quickening  spur  applied. 


And,  straining  on  the  tigfaten'd  rein. 
Scours  doubly  swift  o'er  hill  and  plain. 


O'er  James's  heart;  the  courtiers  say. 
Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wife  held  sway : 

To  Scotland's  Court  she  came, 
To  be  a  hostage  for  her  lord. 
Who  Cessford  s  pdlant  heart  had  gored. 
And  with  the  Kmg  to  make  accoid. 

Had  sent  his  lovely  dame. 
Nor  to  that  lady  fiee  alone 
Did  the  gay  King  allegiance  own  ; 

For  the  fair  Queen  of  Ffsnce 
Sent  him  a  turquois  ring  fand  glove, 
And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love, 

For  her  to  break  a  lance ; 
And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish 

brand. 
And  march  three  miles  on  Southron  land. 
And  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 

In  English  breezes  dance. 
And  thus,  for  France's  Queen  he  drest 
His  manly  limbs  in  mailed  vest ; 
And  thus  admitted  English  fair 
His  inmost  counsels  stUl  to  share ; 
And  thus,  for  both,  he  madly  plann'd 
The  ruin  of  himself  and  land  ! 

And  yet,  the  sooth  to  tell. 
Nor  England's  fair,  nor  France's  Queen, 
Were  worth  one  pearl-drop,  bright  and 
sheen, 

From  Margaret's  eyes  that  fell,— 
His  own  Queen  Margaret,  who,  in  Lith- 

gow's  bower, 
All  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the  weary  hour. 


The  Queen  sits  lone  in  Lithgow  y>ile. 

And  weeps  the  weary  day. 
The  war  against  her  native  soil. 
Her  Monarch's  risk  in  battle  hroil  : — 
And  in  gay  Holy-rood,  the  while, 
Dame  Heron  rises  with  a  smile 

Upon  the  harp  to  play. 
Fair  was  her  roundea  arm,  as  o'er 

The  strings  her  fingers  flew  ; 
And  as  she  touch 'd  and  tuned  them  all. 
Ever  her  bosom's  rise  and  fall 

Was  plainer  given  to  view  ; 
For,  all  for  heat,  was  laid  aside 
Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untied. 
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nd  isA  she  pitcb'd  hor  Toice  to  sinjg^ 
heneiaiiGedherdaricesfeoiithe  King, 
nd  tben  uoond  the  sflent  ring; 
nd  lang^'d,  and  blush'd,  and  oft  did  say 
cr  pretty  oath,  by  Yea,  and  Nay, 


She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play ! 
At  length,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee. 
Mingled  with  arch  simplicity, 
A  soft,  vet  lively,  air  she  rung, 
While  thus  the  wily  lady  sung  :— 


XIL 
LOCHINVAR. 

O,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west. 
Through  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  good  broadsword,  he  weapons  had  none, 
He  lode  all  unarm'd,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  fiuthful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
Tboe  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp'd  not  for  stone, 
He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  fora  there  was  none  ; 
But  ere  he  alk^hted  at  Netherby  gate, 
^The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late  ; 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war, 
Was  to  wed  the  feir  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  enter'd  the  Netherby  Hall, 

Among  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all : 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 

(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,) 

"  O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar?" — 

**  I  long  woo'd  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied  ; — 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide — 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine,  1 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  IxKhinvar.** 

The  bride  kiss'd  the  goblet :  the  knight  took  it  up. 
He  auafr*d  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  look'd  down  to  blush,  and  she  look'd  up  to  sigh. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 
**  Now  tread  we  a  measure  ! "  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face. 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  gallwrd  did  grace ; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume. 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume ; 

And  the  bride-maidens  whisper d,  **  *Twere  better  by  fiu*, 

To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar." 
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One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 

When  they  reach'd  the  hall-door,  and  the  charger  ftood  near ; 

So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fiur  lady  he  swnn^ 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprang! 

**  She  is  won  I  we  are  eone^  oTer  bank,  biuh,  and  scaur ; 

They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young  Lodiinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  dan  ; 

Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgravea,  they  rode  and  thiy  ran : 

There  was  racing  and  chasings  on  Cannobie  Lee, 

But  the  lost  brick  of  Netheiby  ne'er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 

Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  ? 
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XIII. 

The  monarch  o'er  the  siren  hung. 
And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung ; 
And,  pressing  closer,  and  more  near. 
He  whisper'd  praises  in  her  ear. 
In  loud  applause  the  courtiers  vied ; 
And  ladies  wink'd,  and  spoke  aside. 
The  witching  dame  to  Marmion  threw 

A  glance,  where  seem'd  to  reign 
The  pride  that  claims  applauses  due, 
And  of  her  royal  conquest  too> 
A  real  or  feign'd  disdain : 
Familiar  was  the  look,  and  told, 
Marmion  and  she  were  friends  of  old. 
The  King  observed  their  meeting  eyes. 
With  something  like  displeased  surprise ; 
For  monarchs  ill  can  rivals  brook, 
Even  in  a  word,  or  smile,  or  look. 
Straight  took  he  forth  the  parchment 

broad. 
Which    Marmion's    high    commission 

show*d : 
"  Our  Borders  sack'd  by  many  a  raid. 
Our  peaceful  liegemen  robb'd,"  he  said  j 
"  On  day  of  truce  our  Warden  slain. 
Stout  Barton  kill'd,  his  vassals  ta'en — 
Unworthy  were  we  here  to  reign. 
Should  these  for  vengeance  cry  in  vain  ; 
Our  full  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn. 
Our  herald  has  to  Henry  borne." 


He  paused,  and  led  where  Douglas  stood. 
And  with  stem  eye  the  pageant  view'd : 
I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  yore^ 
Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore. 
And.  when  his  blood  and  heart  were  high. 
Did  the  third  James  in  camp  defy. 


And  all  his  minions  led  to  die 

On  Lauder's  dreaiy  flat ; 
Princes  and  fiivourites  long  grew  tame, 
And  trembled  at  the  homdy  name 

Of  Ardiibald  BeU-the-Cat ; 
The  same  who  left  the  dusky  vale 
Of  Hermitage  in  Liddisdale, 

Its  dungeons,  and  its  towers, 
Where  BothweU's  turrets  brave  the  air. 
And  Bothwell  bank  is  blooming  fair. 

To  fix  his  princely  bowers. 
Though  now,  in  age,  he  had  laid  down 
His  armour  for  the  peaceful  gown. 

And  for  a  staff  his  brand. 
Yet  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire. 
That  could,  in  youth,  a  monarch's  ire 

And  minion's  pride  withstand ; 
And  even  that  day,  at  council  board. 

Unapt  to  soothe  his  sovereign's  mood, 

Agamst  the  war  had  Angus  stood. 
And  chafed  his  royal  lord. 

XV. 

His  giant  form,  like  ruin'd  tower, 
Tliough  fall'n  its  muscles'  brawny  vaunt. 
Huge-boned,  and  tall,  and  grim,  and 
gaunt, 

Seem'd  o'er  the  gaudy  scene  to  lower  : 
His  locks  and  beard  in  silver  grew ; 
His  eyebrows  kept  their  sable  hue. 
Near  Douglas  when  the  Monarch  stood. 
His  bitter  speech  he  thus  pursued  : 
"  Ix)rd  Marmion,  since  these  letters  say. 
That  in  the  North  you  needs  must  stay 

While  slightest  hopes  of  peace  remain, 
Uncourteous  speech  it  were,  and  stem, 
To  say — Return  to  Lindisfame, 

Until  my  herald  come  again. — 
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5t  jooi  on  TantaHon  Hold  ; 
ost  shall  be  the  Douglas  bold, — 
'  unlike  his  aires  of  old. 
lis  their  motto  on  his  blade, 
>lazon  o*er  his  towers  display'd ; 
'es  his  sovereign  to  oppose, 
han  to  face  his  conntiT's  foes. 
,  I  betlunk  me^  by  St  Stephen, 
n  this  mom  to  me  was  given 
^  the  first-fmits  of  the  war, 
t>7  a  gadley  from  Dunbar, 
-ry  <M  the  maids  of  Heaven, 
your  guard,  these  holy  maids 
afe  return  to  cloister  shades, 
rhile  they  at  Tantallon  sUy, 
!m  for  Cochran's  soul  may  say.*' 
with  the  slaughtered  fiivourite's 
name, 

i  the  Monarch's  brow  there  onie 
id  of  ire,  remorse  and  shame. 

XVI. 

wer  nought  could  Angus  speak  ; 
yroud  heart  swell'd  wcUnigh  to 
break: 

m*d  aside,  and  down  his  cheek 
Niming  tear  there  stole. 
and  the  Monarch  sudden  took, 
ight  his  kind  heart  could  not  brook : 
ow,  bv  the  Bruce's  soul, 
I,  my  hasty  speech  forgive  ! 
are  as  doth  his  spirit  live, 
:  said  of  the  Douglas  old, 
Hell  may  say  of  you,— 
never  king  did  subject  hold, 
eech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold, 
ne  tender  and  more  true : 
ive  me,  Douglas,  once  again."— 
while  the  King  his  hand  did  strain, 
9ld  man's  tears  fell  dovm  like  rain, 
nze  the  moment  Marmion  tried, 
whispered  to  the  King  aside  : 
!  let  such  tears  unwonted  plead 
respite  short  from  dubious  deed  ! 
ild  will  weep  a  bramble's  smart, 
aid  to  see  her  sparrow  part, 
ripling  for  a  woman's  heart : 
woe  awaits  a  country,  when 
sees  the  tears  of  beu^ed  men. 
a,  oh  !  what  omen,  dark  and  high, 
m  Dong^  wets  his  manly  eye !  ' 


Displeased  was  James,  that  stranger 

view'd 
And  tampered  with  his  changing  mood. 
"  Laugh  those  that  can,  weep  those  that 

may," 
Thus  did  the  nery  Monarch  say, 
''  Southward  I  march  by  break  of  day ; 
And  if  within  Tantallon  strong, 
The  good  Lord  Marmion  tarries  long,     ' 
Perchance  our  meeting  next  may  fall 
At  Tamworth,  in  his  castle-hall." — 
The  haughty  Marmion  felt  the  taunt. 
And  answer'd,  grave,  the  royal  vaunt : 
"  Much  honoured  were  my  humble  home, 
If  in  its  halls  King  James  should  come ; 
But  Nottingham  has  archers  good. 
And  Yorkshire  men  are  stern  of  mood ; 
Northumbrian  prickers  wild  and  rude. 
On  Derby  hills  the  paths  are  steep ; 
In  Ouse  and  Tyne  tne  fords  are  deep ; 
And  many  a  banner  will  be  torn. 
And  many  a  knight  to  earth  be  borne, 
And  many  a  sheaf  of  arrows  spent, 
Ere   Scotland's  King   shall   cross  the 

Trent: 
Yet  pause,  brave  Prince,  while  yet  you 

may  I " — 
The  Monarch  lightly  tum'd  away, 
And  to  his  nobles  loud  did  call, — 
"  Lords,  to  the  dance,— a  hall !  a  hall ! "  • 
Himself  his  cloak  and  sword  flung  by, 
And  led  Dame  Heron  gallantly ; 
And  minstrels,  at  the  royal  order. 
Rung  out — "Blue    Bonnets    o'er   the 

Border." 

xvin. 

Leave  we  these  revels  now,  to  tell 
What  to  Saint  Hilda's  maids  befell. 
Whose  galley,  as  they  sail'd  again 
To  Whitby,  by  a  Scot  was  ta'en. 
Now  at  Dun-Edin  did  they  bide, 
Till  James  should  of  their  fate  decide  ; 

And  soon,  by  his  command, 
Were  gently  summon'd  to  prepare 
To  journey  imder  Marmion 's  care, 
As  escort  honour'd,  safe,  and  fair, 

Again  to  English  land. 

•  The  andent  cry  to  make  room  for  a  dance, 
or  pageant 
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The  Abbess  told  her  chapleC  o*er. 
Nor  knew  which  saint  she  should  im- 
plore ; 
For,  wnen  she  thought  of  Constance, 
sore 

She  fear'd  Lord  Blannion's  mood. 
And  judge  what  Clara,  must  have  felt  I 
The  swonl,  that  hung  in  Marmion's  belt. 

Had  drunk  De  Wilton's  blood. 
Unwittingly,  King  James  had  given, 

As  guard  to  Whitb/s  shades, 
The  man  most  dreaded  under  Heaven 

By  these  defenceless  maids : 
Yet  what  petition  could  avail. 
Or  who  would  listen  to  the  tale 
Of  woman,  prisoner,  and  nun, 
*Mid  bustle  of  a  war  begun? 
They  deemed  it  hopeless  to  avdd 
The  convoy  of  their  dangerous  guide. 

XIX. 

Their  lodging,  so  the  King  assign'd. 
To  Marmion^  as  their  guardian,  join*d ; 
And  thus  it  fell,  that,  passing  nigh. 
The  Palmer  caught  the  Abbess*  eye, 

Who  wam'd  him  by  a  scroll. 
She  had  a  secret  to  reveal. 
That  much  concem'd  the  Church's  weal, 

And  health  of  sinner's  soul ; 
And,  with  deep  charge  of  secrecy, 

She  named  a  place  to  meet. 
Within  an  open  tmlcony. 
That  hung  from  dizzy  pitch,  and  high. 

Above  the  stately  street ; 
To  which,  as  common  to  each  home. 
At  night  they  might  in  secret  come. 

XX. 

At  night,  in  secret,  there  they  came, 
The  Palmer  and  the  holy  Dame. 
The  moon  amoncr  the  clouds  rose  high, 
And  all  the  city  hum  was  by. 
Upon  the  street,  where  late  before 
Did  din  of  war  and  warriors  roar. 

You  might  have  heard  a  pebble  fall, 
A  beetle  hum,  a  cricket  sin^;. 
An  owlet  flap  his  boding  wing 

On  Giles's  steeple  tall. 
The  antique  buildings,  climbing  high. 
Whose  Gothic  fronuets  sought  the  sky, 

Were  here  wrapt  deep  in  shade ; 


There  on  their  brows  the  moonbeam 

broken 
Through  the  Cunt  wreathes  of  silvery 
smoke^ 
And  on  the  casements  play'd. 
And  other  light  was  mme  to  see. 

Save  torches  gliding  far. 
Before  some  chieftain  of  degree^ 
Who  left  the  royal  reveby 
To  bowne  him  for  the  war. — 
A  solemn  scene  the  Abbess  chose; 
A  solemn  hour,  her  secret  to  disclose. 

XXL 

''O,  holy  Palmer  I"  she  begm,— 
"  For  sure  he  must  be  samted  man. 
Whose  blessed  feet  have  trod  the  ground 
Where  the  Redeemer's  tomb  is  found, — 
For*  His  dear  Church's  sake^  mj  tale 
Attend,  nor  deem  of  lifi[ht  avail. 
Though  I  must  speak  of  worldly  love,  — 
How  vain  to  those  who  wed  above  ! — 
De  Wilton  and  Ix)rd  Marmion  woo'd 
Clara  de  Clare,  of  Gloster's  blood  ; 
(Idle  it  were  of  Whitby's  dame. 
To  say  of  that  same  blood  I  came  ;) 
And  once,  when  jealous  rage  was  high. 
Lord  Marmion  said  despiteously, 
Wilton  was  traitor  in  his  heart. 
And    had   made   league  with   Martin 

Swart, 
When  he  came  here  on  Simnel's  part ; 
And  only  cowardice  did  restrain 
His  rebel  aid  on  Stokefleld's  plain, — 
And  down  he  threw  his  glove : — the 

thing 
Was  tried,  as  wont,  before  the  King ; 
Where  frankly  did  De  Wilton  own. 
That  Swart  in  Gueldres  he  had  known; 
And  that  between  them  then  there  went 
Some  scroll  of  courteous  compliment. 
For  this  he  to  his  castle  sent ; 
But  when  his  messenger  retum'd. 
Judge  how  De  Wilton's  fury  bum'd  ! 
For  in  his  packet  there  were  laid 
Letters  that  claim' d  disloyal  aid. 
And  proved  King  Henry's  cause  be- 

tray'd. 
His  fame,  thus  blighted,  in  the  field 
He  strove  to  clear,  by  spear  and  shield ; — 
To  clear  his  fame  in  vain  he  strove, 
For  wondrous  are  His  ways  above  \ 
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'■  Pterchance  some  form  was  unobserved ; 

P^rdumce  in  prayer,  orfiuth,  heswerved ; 
'  Else  how  could  guiltless  cluunpion  quail. 

Or  how  the  ble^ed  ordeal  (ail  ? 

XXIL 

*'His  squire,  who  now  De  Wilton  saw 
As  recreant  doom'd  to  suffer  law, 

Repentant,  own'd  in  vain. 
That,  while  he  had  the  scrolls  in  care, 
A  stranger  maiden,  pasang  fair, 
Had  drench'd  him  with  a  beverage  rare ; 

His  words  no  fiuth  could  gain. 
With  Clare  alone  he  credence  won, 
WhOp  ra^er  than  wed  Marmion, 
Did  to  Saint  Hilda*8  shrine  repair. 
To  give  our  house  her  livings  fair. 
And  die  a  vestal  vot'ress  there. 
The  impulse  from  the  earth  was  given, 
But  bent  her  to  the  paths  of  heaven. 
A  porer  heart,  a  lovelier  maid, 
Ne  er  sheltered  her  in  Whitby's  shade, 
No,  not  since  Saxon  Edelfled ; 

Only  one  trace  of  earthly  strain, 
Tnat  for  her  lover's  loss 

She  cherishes  a  sorrowvain. 
And  murmurs  at  the  cross. — 

And  then  her  heritage  ;-~it  goes 
Along  the  banks  of  Tame ; 

Deep  fields  of  grain  the  reaper  mows, 

In  ineadows  rich  the  heifer  lows. 

The  falconer  and  huntsman  knows 
Iti  woodlands  for  the  game. 
Shame  were  i^  to  Saint  Hilda  dear. 
And  I,  her  humble  votaress  here. 

Should  do  a  deadly  sin. 
Her  temple  spoilM  before  mine  eyes. 
If  this  fiuse  Marmion  such  a  prize 

By  my  consent  should  win ; 
Yet  hath  our  boisterous  Monarch  sworn, 
Tl|at  Clare  shall  from  our  house  be  torn ; 
And  grievous  cause  have  I  to  fear. 
Such  mandate  doth  Lord  Marmion  bear. 


"Now,  prisoner,  helpless,  and  betray'd 
To  evil  power,  I  claim  thine  aid, 

Bv  eii-ery  step  that  thou  hast  trod 
To  holy  shrine  and  grotto  dim, 
By  c\-eTy  martyr's  tortured  limb. 
By  aogel,  saint,  aiyl  seraphim. 

And  by  the  Church  of  God ! 
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For  mark :—  When  Wilton  was  betrayed, 
And  with  his  squire  forged  letters  laid. 
She  was,  alas  !  that  sinful  maid 

By  whom  the  deed  was  done, — 
O !  shame  and  horror  to  be  said  ! — 

She  was  a  peijured  nun  ! 
No  clerk  in  all  the  land,  like  her. 
Traced  quaint  and  varying  character.        I 
Perchance  you  may  a  ma.vel  deem. 

That  Marmion*s  paramour 
(For  such  vile  thing  she  was)  should 
scheme 

Her  lover's  nuptial  hour ; 
But  o'er  him  thus  she  hoped  to  gain. 
As  privy  to  his  honour's  stain. 

Illimitable  power : 
For  this  she  secretly  retain'd 

Each  proof  that  might  the  plot  revenl, 

Instructions  with  lus  hand  and  seal ; 
And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deign'd, 

Through  sinners'  perfidy  impure. 
Her  house's  glory  to  secure. 

And  Clare's  immortal  weal. 


"  'Twere  long,  and  needless,  here  to  telK 
How  to  my  hand  these  pajjcrs  fell ;  ' 

With  me  they  must  not  stay. 
Saint  Hilda  keep  her  Abbess  true  ! 
Who  knows  what  outrage  he  might  do, 

While  journeying  bv  the  way  ? — 
O,  blessed  Saint,  if  e  er  again 
I  venturous  leave  thy  calm  domain. 
To  travel  or  by  land  or  main. 

Deep  penance  may  I  pay  ! — 
Now,  samtly  Palmer,  mark  my  prayer  : 
I  give  this  packet  to  thy  care. 
For  thee  to  stop  they  will  not  dare ; 

And  O  I  with  cautious  speed. 
To  Wolsey's  hand  the  papers  bring, 
That  he  may  show  them  to  the  King : 

And,  for  thy  well-eam'd  meed, 
Thou  holy  man,  at  Whitby's  shrine 
A  weekly  mass  shall  still  be  thine, 

While  priests  can  sing  and  read. — 
What  ail^st  thou  ?— Speak  !  "—For  as 

he  took 
The  charge,  a  strong  emotion  shook 

His  frame ;  and,  ere  reply, 
They  heard  a  faint,  yet  shrilly  tone. 
Like  distant  clarion  feebly  blown. 

That  on  the  breeze  did  die  ; 
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And  loud  the  Abbess  shriek*d  in  fear, 
"Saint   Withold,   save  us!— What  is 
here! 

Look  at  yon  City  Cross ! 
See  on  its  battled  tower  appear 
Phantoms,  that  scutcheons  seem  to  xear, 

And  biazon'd  banners  toss  1 " — 

XXV. 

Dun-Edin's  Cross,  a  pillar'd  stone^ 

Rose  on  a  turret  octagon ; 

(But  now  is  razed  that  monument, 

Whence  royal  edict  rang, 
And  voice  of  Scotland's  law  was  sent 

In  glorious  trumpet-danff. 
O  !  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead. 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head ! — 
A  minstreVs  malison  is  said.) — 
Then  on  its  battlements  they  saw 
A  vision,  passing  Nature's  law, 

Strange,  wild,  and  dimly  seen ; 
Figures  that  seem  to  rise  and  die, 
Gibber  and  sign,  advance  and  fly. 
While  nought  confirm'd  could  ear  or  eye 

Discern  of  sound  or  mien. 
Yet  darkly  did  it  seem,  as  there 
Heralds  and  pursuivants  prepare. 
With  trumpet  sound,  and  blazon  fair, 

A  summons  to  proclaim ; 
But  indistinct  the  pageant  proud. 
As  fancy  forms  of  midnight  cloud. 
When  flings  the  moon  upon  her  shroud 

A  wavering  tinge  of  name  ; 
It  flits,  expands,  and  shifts,  tUl  loud, 
From  midmost  of  the  spectre  crowd. 

This  awful  summons  came : — 

XXVI. 

"  Prince,  prelate,  potentate,  and  peer, 
Whose  names  I  now  shall  call, 

Scottish,  or  foreigner,  give  ear ! 

Subjects  of  him  who  sent  me  here. 

At  his  tribunal  to  appear, 
I  summon  one  and  all : 

I  cite  you  by  each  deadly  sin, 

That  e'er  hath  soil'd  your  hearts  within  ; 

I  cite  you  by  each  brutal  lust. 

That  e'er  deflled  your  earthly  dust, — 
By  wrath,  by  pride,  by  fear. 

By  each  o'er-mastering  passion's  tone. 

By  the  dark  grave,  and  dying  groan  ! 


When  forty  dayi  are  paas'd  and  gone^ 
I  dte  you,  at  your  Monarch's  throne, 

To  answer  and  wpear." 
Then  thnnder'd  form  a  roll  of  names  :— 
The  first  was  thine,  unhappy  James  I        I 

Then  all  thy  nobles  cune ; 
Crawford,  Gloicaim,  Montrose^  Axsyle, 
Ross,  Bothwell,Forbefl»  I^ennoi,  Ly^ — 
W^  should  I  tell  their  separate  style? 

Eadi  chief  of  birth  and  fame^ 
Of  Lowland,  Hi^iland,  Border,  Isle, 
Fore-doom'd  to  Flodden's  carnage  pUe, 

Was  dted  there  bv  name ; 
And  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye; 
De  Wilton,  erst  of  Aberlejr, 
The  self-same  thundering  Toioedidsay. — 

But  then  another  spoke : 
"Thy  &tal  summons  I  deny. 
And  thine  infernal  Lord  ddhr. 
Appealing  me  to  Him  on  tiig^ 
Who  burst  the  sinner's  yoke." 
At  that  dread  accent,  with  a  scream, 
Parted  the  pageant  like  a  dream. 

The  summoner  was  gone. 
Prone  on  her  face  the  Abbess  fell. 
And  fast,  and  fisist,  her  beads  did  tell ; 
Her  nuns  came,  startled  by  the  yell. 

And  found  her  there  alone. 
She  mark'd  not,  at  the  scene  aghast. 
What  time,  or  how,  the  Palmer  pass'd. 

XXVII. 

Shift  wethe  scene.— The  camp  doth  move, 

Dim-£din^8  streets  are  empty  now. 
Save  when,  for  weal  of  those  they  love. 

To  pray  the  prayer,  and  vow  the  vow, 
The  tottering  child,  the  anxious  fair, 
llie  grey-hair'd  sire,  with  pious  care. 
To  chapels  and  to  shrines  repair — 
Where  »  the  Palmer  now  ?  and  whcx^p 
The  Abbess,  Marmion,  and  Clare  ? — 
Bold  Douglas  !  to  Tantallon  fair 

They  journey  in  thy  charge  : 
Ix)rd  Marmion  rode  on  his  right  hand, 
I1ie  Palmer  still  was  with  the  band  ; 
Angus,  like  Lindesay,  did  command. 

That  none  should  roam  at  large. 
But  in  that  Palmer's  alter'd  mien 
A  wondrous  change  might  now  be  seen. 

Freely  he  spoke  of  war. 
Of  marvels  wrought  by  single  hand. 
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When  lilted  for  a  nmtive  land ; 

And  ttiil  look'd  high,  as  if  he  plaxm'd 

Soone  desperate  deed  afar. 
'  His  courser  would  he  feed  and  stroke, 
And,  tucking  up  his  saUe  frocke,  - 
Would  first  his  mettle  bold  provoke, 

Then  soothe  or  auell  his  pride. 
Old  Hubert  said,  tnat  never  one 
He  nw,  except  Lord  Maimion, 

A  steed  so  £uriy  ride. 

XXVIII. 

Some  half-hour's  march  bdiind,  there 
came^ 
By  Eustace  governed  fair, 

A  troop  escortmg  Hilda's  Dame^ 
With  all  her  nuns,  and  Clare. 

Xo  audience  had  Lord  Marmion  sought ; 
Ever  he  fear'd  to  aggravate 
Clara  de  Clare's  suspicious  hate ; 

And  safer  'twas,  he  thought. 
To  wait  till,  from  the  nuns  removed. 
The  influence  of  kinsmen  loved. 
And  suit  by  Henr/s  self  approved, 

Ho-  slow  consent  had  wrought 
His  was  no  flickering  fkune^  that  dies 
Unless  when  fium'd  by  looks  and  sighs, 
And  lighted  oft  at  lady's  eyes ; 
Helong'd  to  stretch  his  wide  command 
Cer  luckless  Clara's  ample  land  : 
Besides,  when  Wilton  with  him  vied, 
Althouj^  the  pang  of  humbled  pride 
The  place  of  jealousy  supplied. 

Yet  conquest,  by  that  meanness  won 

He  almost  l(MUh*d  to  think  upon. 

Led  him,  at  times,  to  hate  the  cause. 

Which  made  him  burst  through  honour's 
laws. 

If  e'er  he  lov'd,  'twas  her  alone, 
.  Who  died  within  that  vault  of  stone. 

XXIX. 

And  now,  when  close  at  hand  thev  saw 
.  North  Berwick's  town,  and  lofty  Law, 

Fiu-Eustace  bade  them  pause  a  while, 

Before  a  venerable  pile, 
Whose  turrets  view'd,  afar, 
'  The  lofty  Bass,  the  Lambie  Isle, 
The  ocean's  peace  or  war. 

At  tolling  of  a  bell,  forth  came 
;  The  convent's  venerable  Dame, 
;  And  pray'd  Saint  Hilda's  Abbess  rest 


With  her,  a  loved  and  honour'd  guest,  ' 

Till  Douglas  should  a  bark  premre  I 

To  waft  her  back  to  Whitby  fair.  ! 

Glad  was  the  Abbess,  you  may  guess,  I 

And  thank'd  the  Scottish  Prioress ;  1 

And  tedious  were  to  tell,  I  ween,  | 

The  courteous  speech  that  pass'd  be-  ; 
tween. 

O'erjoy'd  the  nuns  their  palfreys  leave ;  ' 

But  when  fair  Clara  did  intend,  I 

Like  them,  from  horseback  to  descend,'  = 

Fitz-Eustace  said, — "  I  grieve,  ' 
Fair  lady,  grieve  e'en  from  my  heart. 

Such  gentle  company  to  part ; —  1 

Think  not  discourtesy,  I 
But  lords'  commands  must  be  obey'd  ; 

And  Marmion  and  the  Douglas  said,  1 

That  you  must  wend  with  me. 

Lord  Marmion  hath  a  letter  broad,  | 
Which  to  the  Scottish  Eari  he  shoVd, 
Commanding  that,  beneath  his  care. 

Without  delay,  you  shall  repair  i 
To   your   good   kinsman,    Lord   Fitz- 
CUre." 

XXX. 

The  startled  Abbess  loud  exclaim'd  ;        | 
But  she,  at  whom  the  blow  was  aim'd. 
Grew  pale  as  death,  and  cold  as  lead, — 
She  deem'd  she  heard  her  death-doom   : 

read. 
"Cheer  thee,  my  child  !"  the  Abbess 

said, 
"  They  dare  not  tear  thee  from  my  hand, 
To  ride  alone  with  armed  band." — 

"Nay,  holy  mother,  nay," 
Fitz-Eustace  said,  "  the  lovely  Clare 
Will  be  in  Lady  Angus'  care. 

In  Scotland  while  we  stay  ; 
And,  when  we  move,  an  easy  ride 
Win  bring  us  to  the  English  side. 
Female  attendance  to  provide 

Befitting  Gloster's  heir ; 
Nor  thinks,  nor  dreams,  my  noble  lord. 
By  slightest  look,  or  act,  or  word,  I 

To  harass  Lady  Clare.  1 

Her  faithful  guardian  he  will  be,  ' 

Nor  sue  for  slightest  courtesy  1 

That  e'en  to  stranger  falls, 
Till  he  shall  place  her,  safe  and  free, 

Within  her  kinsman's  halls." 
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Hespoke,  and  bluih'd  with  ewnot  grace; 
His  faith  was  painted  on  his  free. 

And  Clare's  wont  fear  relieved. 
The  Lady  Abbess  loud  exdaim'd 
On  Henry,  and  the  Donglas  blamed, . 

Entreated,  threatened,  grieved ; 
To  martyr,  saint,  and  prophet  pray'dc 
Against  Lord  Marmion  invd^lrd, 
And  caird  the  Prioress  to  ai^ 
To  curse  with  candle^  bell,  txA  book. 
Her  head  the  grave  Cistertian  shook : 
"  The  Douglas,  and  the  King,"  she  nid« 
"  In  their  commands  will  be  obey'd ; 
Grieve  not,  nor  dream  that  hatm  can  £dl 
The  maiden  in  Tantallon  halL" 

XXXI. 

The  Abbess,  seeing  strife  was  vain, 
Assumed  her  wonted  state  asaiii» — 

For  much  of  state  she  ha4  -> 
Composed  her  veil,  and  raised  her  head. 
And — '*  Bid,"  in  solemn  voice  she  said, 

"  Thy  master,  bold  and  bad. 
The  records  of  his  house  turn  oVr, 

And,  when  he  shall  there  written  see, 

That  one  of  his  own  ancestry 

Drove  the  Monks  forth  of  Coventry, 
Bid  him  his  fate  explore  ! 

Prancing  in  pride  of  earthly  trust. 

His  charger  nurrd  him  to  Uie  dust. 

And,  by  a  base  plebeian  thrust. 
He  died  his  band  before. 

God  judge  *twixt  Marmion  and  me ; 

He  is  a  Chief  of  high  degree, 
And  I  a  poor  recluse ; 

Yet  oft,  in  holy  writ,  we  see 

Even  such  weiuc  minister  as  me 
May  the  oppressor  bruise : 

For  thus,  inspired,  did  Judith  slay 
The  mighty  in  his  sin, 

And  Jael  thus,  and  Deborah  " 

Here  hasty  Blount  broke  in  : 
"  Fitz-Eustace,  we  must  march  our  band ; 
St  Anton'  fire  thee  !  wilt  thou  stand 
All  day,  with  bonnet  in  thy  hand. 

To  hear  the  lady  preach  ? 
By  this  good  light  I  if  thus  we  stay. 
Lord  Marmion,  for  our  fond  delay, 

Will  sharper  sermon  teach. 
Come,  d'on  thy  cap,  and  mount  thy  horse; 
The  Dame    must  patience    take  per- 
force."— 


M  Siibmit  we  then  to  finceb"  Mid  Clu% 
**  But  let  tfait  bvfauoQi  loid  dopak 

Hia  pnipdied  vol  \o  wm  \ 
Let  him  take  livii^  knd,  and  fife; 
But  to  be  Marmiofa  wedded  wife  . 

In  me  were  deadly  ain: 
And  if  it  bethe  Kii^il'a  decrea^ 
That  I  mnat  find  no  aanctnaiyp 
In  that  inviolable  dome^ 
Where  even  a  homicide  jsa^jaX  oome^ 

And  safely  reat  hia1iead» 
Thou^  at  ita  open  portala  atood, 
Thirstm^  to  poor  forth  blood  for  bloo4 

Thekmtmen  of  the  dead; 
Yet  one  aaylmn  is  my  own 

Against  the  dreaded  boor;  . 
A  low,  a  silent,  and  a  lonc^ 

Where  kingiB  have  little  powcsi; 
One  victim  is  before  me  Hmtc;— 
Mother,  yoor  blessings  and  in  pnncr 
Remember  your  unhappy  Clare ! 
Loud  weeps  the  Abbess,  and  bestows 

Kind  blessings  many  a  one  : 
Weeping  and  wailing  loud  arose, 
Round  patient  Clare,  the  clamorous  woes 

Of  every  simple  nun. 
His  eyes  the  gentle  Eustace  dried. 
And  scarce  rude  Blount  the  sij^t  could 
bide. 

Then  took  the  squire  her  reni, 
And  gently  led  away  her  steed, 
And,  by  each  courteous  word  and  deed, 

To  cheer  her  strove  in  vain. 

xxxin. 

But  scant  three  miles  the  band  had  rode^ 

When  o'er  a  height  they  pass'd. 
And,  sudden,  close  before  them  showed 

His  towers,  Tantallon  vast ; 
Broad,  massive,  high,  and  stretching  fiur. 
And  held  impregnable  in  war. 
On  a  projectmg  rock  they  rose, 
And  round  three  sides  the  ocean  flows, 
The  fourth  did  battled  walls  enclose^ 

And  double  mound  and  fosse. 
By  narrow  drawbridge,<outwoiia  strd^ 
Throuc'h  studded  gates,  an  entrance  loq^ 

To  the  main  court  tiiey  cioas. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  square : 
Around  were  lodging  fit  and  fiur, 

And  towers  of  vanons  form, 


THE  COURT. 


Ill 


D  the  court  projected  far, 
ke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
s  square  keep,  there  turret  high, 
ide  that  sought  the  sky, 
oft  the  Wawier  could  descry 
ithering  ooean-stonn. 

XXXIV. 

I  they  rest — The  princely  care 

|las,  why  should  I  declare, 

hey  met  reception  fair  ? 

ly  the  tidings  say, 

Taiying,  to  Tantallon  came, 

^ing  posts,  or  fleeter  fame, 

every  varying  day  ? 

St,  they  heard  Kmg  James  had 

ron 

and  Walk,  and  Ford  \  and  then, 

Sorham  Castle  strong  was  ta'en. 

sore  marvellM  Marmion  ; — 

inglas  hoped  his  monarch's  hand 

soon  suhdue  Northumberland : 

'hbper'd  news  there  came, 

hile  his  host  inactive  lay, 

Ited  by  degrees  away, 

mes  was  dallying  off  the  day 

Heron's  wily  dimoe. — 


Such  acts  to  chronicles  I  yield ; 

Go  seek  them  there  and  see  : 
Mine  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  Field, 

And  not  a  history. — 
At  length  they  heard  the  Scottish  host 
On  that  high  ridge  had  made  their 
post. 

Which  frowns  o*er  Milfield  Plain, 
And  that  brave  Surrey  many  a  band 
Had  gathered  in  the  Southern  land, 
And  march'd  into  Northumberland, 

And  camp  at  Wooler  ta'en. 
Marmion,  luce  charger  in  the  stall. 
That  hears,  without,  the  trumpet-call, 

Began  to  chafe,  and  swear : — 
"  A  sorry  thing  to  hide  my  head 
In  castle,  like  a  fearful  maid. 

When  such  a  field  is  near  ! 
Needs  must  I  see  this  battle-day : 
Death  to  my  fame  if  such  a  fray 
Were  fought,  and  Marmion  away ! 
The  Douglas,  too,  I  wot  not  why, 
Hath  'bated  of  his  courtesy : 
No  longer  in  his  halls  I'll  stay." 
Then  bade  his  band  they  should  array 
For  march  against  the  dawning  day. 
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1  more  wood ! — the  wind  is  chill ; 
it  whistle  as  it  will, 
cep  our  Christmas  merry  still. 
«  has  deem'd  the  new-bom  year 
est  time  for  festal  cheer : 
eathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 
Dore  deep  the  mead  did  drain ; 
t  the  beach  his  galleys  drew, 
sted  all  his  pirate  crew ; 
his  low  ana  pine-built  hall, 
shields  and  axes  deck'd  the  wall, 
rged  upon  the  half-dress'd  steer ; 
d  in  seas  of  sable  beer ; 
3und,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 
f-gnaw'd  rib,  and  marrow-bone, 
I'd  all,  in  grim  delight, 
calds  yell'd  out  the  joys  of  fight 
rth,  in  frenzy,  would  they  hie, 
rildly-loose  their  red  locks  fly, 
idng  sound  the  blazing  pile, 


They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the 

while,  • 

As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall  I 

The  boisterous  joys  of  Odin's  halL  I 


And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  roU'd, 
And  brought  blitheChristmas,back  again. 
With  all  his  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night ; 
On  Christmas  Eve  the  bells  were  rung  ; 
On  Christmas  Eve  the  mass  was  sung : 
That  only  night  in  all  the  year, 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donn'd  her  kirtle  sheen ; 
The  hall  was  dress'd  with  holly  green 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go. 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 
Then  open'd  wide  the  baron's  hall 
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To  vassal,  tenant,  .sei(  and  all; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  nile  aside^ 
And  Ceremony  doflTd  his  pride. 
The  heir,  with  rosea  in  his  shoe% 
That  night  might  villap  partner  choose ; 
The  Lord,  underogating^  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  "post  and  pair." 
All  haUM,  with  nncontroU'd  ddSriit, 
And  general  voioe^  the  hi^pjr  m^^ 
That  to  the  cottage^  as  the  crown. 
Brought  tidings  of  nlvation  down. 

Thefire,  with  well-dried  Ipgs  supplied, 
Went  roarin£  up  the  chimney  wide ; 
The  huge  hidl-Uble's  oaken  Bux^ 
Scrubb^  till  it  shone^  the  day  to  giace. 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn, 
Bv  old  blue-coated  serving-man ; 
Then  the  erim  boar's  head  fiown'd  on 

high. 
Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 
Well  can  the  green-garb*d  ranger  tell. 
How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fdl ; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 
And  all  uie  baiting  of  the  boar. 
The  wassel  round,  m  good  brown  bowls, 
GamishM  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 
There  the  huge  sirloin  reek*d ;  hard  by 
Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie ; 
Nor  fail'd  old  Scotland  to  produce. 
At  such  high  tide,  her  savoury  goose. 
Then  came  the  merry  maskers  in. 
And  carols  roared  with  blithesome  din ; 
If  unmelodious  was  the  song^ 
It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 
Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery ; 
White  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade, 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made ; 
But,  O  !  what  maskers,  ridilv  dight. 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  fight ! 
England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 
'Twas  Christmas  broach'd  the  mightiest 

ale; 
*Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale  ; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the 

year.  . 

Still  linger,  in  our  northern  dime. 


Some  renmfiits  of  tiie  food  old  tfane ; 
And  still»  within  our  wkfi  hen^ 
We  hold  the  kindred  title  dear. 
Even  when*  perdiancf^  its  Ar^fttdi'd 

To  Soothroa  ear  somids  empty  name ; 
For  course  <tf  blood,  our  pxoveEbs  deem. 
Is  wanner  than  tfie  mountain-stieani. 
And  thus,  my  Christmas  stiU  I  hold 
Where  mv  great-grandsire  came  of  old, 
With  amber  beaid,  and  flaxen  hair, 
And  reverend  apostolic  aii^- 
The  feast  and  holy-tide  to  diarsb 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine^ 
And  honest  mirth  widi  thoofffats  divine  e 
Small  thoitt^t  was  hii,  in  after  time 
E'er  to  be  hitch'd  into  a  ihvme. 
The  sfanple  sire  could  only  ooast^ 
That  he  was  loyal  to  his  cost ; 
The  banish'd  moe  of  kings  revered. 
And  lost  his  land, — bat  kept  his  beaid. 

In  these  dear  halls,  where  welcome  kind 
Is  with  fair  liberty  combined ; 
Where  cordial  friendship  gives  the  hand. 
And  flies  constraint  the  magic  wand 
Of  the  fair  dame  that  rules  the  land. 
Little  we  heed  the  tempest  drear. 
While  music,  mirth,  and  social  cheer. 
Speed  on  their  winp  the  passing  year. 
And  Mertoun's  halls  are  fair  e'en  now. 
When  not  a  leaf  is  on  the  bough. 
Tweed  loves  them  well,  and  turns  again. 
As  loath  to  leave  the  sweet  domain. 
And  holds  his  mirror  to  her  face^ 
And  clips  her  with  a  close  embrace : — 
Gladly  as  he,  we  seek  the  dome, 
And  as  reluctant  turn  us  home. 

How  just  that,  at  this  time  of  glee. 
My  thoughts  should,  Heber,  turn  to  thee ! 
For  many  a  merry  hour  we've  known. 
And  heud  the  chimes  of  midnight's  tone. 
Cease,  then,  my  friend  !  a  moment  cease, 
And  leave  these  classic  tomes  in  peace ! 
Of  Roman  and  of  Grecian  lore. 
Sure  mortal  brain  can  hold  no  more. 
These  ancients,  as  Noll  Bluff  might  say; 
"  Were  prettv  fellows  in  their  day ; " 
But  time  and  tide  o'er  all  prevail — 
On  Christmas  eve  a  Christmas  tale — 
Of  wonder  and  of  war — "  Profime  I 
What !  leave  the  lofty  Latian  stnun. 
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r  prose,  her  verse's  charms, 

e  dash  of  rusty  anns : 

And  or  Limbo  lost, 

onjuror  and  ghost, 

I  witch  1  "—Nay,  Hebcr  dear, 

;  touch  my  charter,  hear ; 

eyden  aids,  alas  !  no  more, 

irith  many-languaged  lore, 

[  say : — in  realms  of  death 

sets  Alddes'  wraith  ; 

ion  Thrada's  shore, 

of  murder'd  Polydore  ; 

;,  we  in  Livy  cross,   . 

am,  hcutus  Bos, 

ind  duly  speaks  that  ox, 

)ld  the  price  of  stocks ; 

1  Rome  republican, 

of  Common-coundlman. 

ans  have  their  omens  drear, 
ods  wild  of  woe  and  fear. 
ia  look — the  peasant  see, 
m  of  Glendowerdy, 
"the  spirit's  Blasted  Tree." 
ander,  whose  red  daymore 
tum'd  on  Maida's  shore, 
Friday  mom,  look  pale, 
» tell  a  fairy  tale  : 
be  vengeful  Elfin  King, 
s  that  day  his  grassy  ring  : 
o  human  ken, 
among  the  sons  of  men. 

'er,  dear  Heber,  pass  along 
le  towers  of  Franchemont, 
le  an  eagle's  nest  in  air, 
the  stream  and  hamlet  fair  ? 
leir  vaults,  the  peasants  say, 
treasure  buried  lay, 
through  rapine  and  through 
>ng 

t  Lord  of  Franchemont 
hest  is  bolted  hard, 
in  sits,  its  constant  guard ; 
s  neck  his  horn  is  hung, 
r  in  his  belt  is  slung  ; 
feet  his  blood-hounds  lie  : 
not  for  his  gloomy  eye, 
ithering  glance  no  heart  can 
ok, 

huntsman  doth  he  look, 
:'er  in  brake  did  sound, 
lUow'd  to  a  hoimd. 


To  chase  the  fiend,  and  win  the  prize, 
In  that  same  dungeon  ever  tries 
An  aged  Necromantic  Priest ; 
It  is  an  hundred  years  at  least. 
Since  'twixt  them  first  the  strife  b^^un. 
And  neither  yet  has  lost  nor  won. 
And  oft  the  Conjuror's  words  will  make 
The  stubborn  Demon  groan  and  quake ; 
And  oft  the  bands  of  iron  break. 
Or  bursts  one  lock,  that  still  amain. 
Fast  as  'tis  open'd,  shuts  again. 
That  magic  strife  within  the  tomb 
May  last  until  the  day  of  doom. 
Unless  the  Adept  shall  learn  to  tell 
The  very  word  that  clench  *d  the  spell. 
When  Franch'mont  lock'd  the  treasure 

celL 
An  hundred  years  are  pass'd  and  gone. 
And  scarce  three  letters  has  he  won. 

Such  general  superstition  may 
Excuse  for  old  Pitscottie  say ; 
Whose  gossip  history  has  given 
My  song  the  messenger  from  Heaven, 
That  warn'd,  in  Lithgow,    Scotland's 

King, 
Nor  less  the  infernal  summoning ; 
May  pass  the  Monk  of  Durhan^s  tale. 
Whose  Demon  fought  in  Gothic  mail ; 
May  pardon  plead  for  Fordun  grave. 
Who  told  of  Gifford's  Goblin-Cave. 
But  why  such  instances  to  you. 
Who,  in  an  instant,  can  renew 
Your  treasured  hoards  of  various  lore^ 
And  furnish  twenty  thousand  more  ? 
Hoards,  not  like  theirs  whose  volumes  rest 
Like  treasures  in  the  Franch'mont  chest. 
While  gripple  owners  still  refuse 
To  others  what  they  cannot  use ; 
Give  them  the  priest's  whole  century. 
They  shall  not  spell  you  letters  three  ; 
Their  pleasure  in  the  books  the  same 
The  magpie  takes  in  pilfer'd  gem. 
Thy  volumes,  open  as  thy  heart. 
Delight,  amusement,  sdence,  art, 
To  every  ear  and  eye  impart; 
Yet  who,  of  all  who  thus  employ  them, 
Can  like  the  owner's  self  enjoy  them  ?— 
But,  hark  !  I  hear  the  distant  drum  I 
The  day  of  Flodden  Fiel^  is  come. — 
Adieu,  dear  Heber  1  life  and  health. 
And  store  of  literary  wealth  \ 
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While  great  events  were  on  the  gale. 
And  each  hour  brought  a  varying  tale^ 
And  the  demeanour,  chan^ea  and  cold. 
Of  Douglas,  fretted  Mannion  bold. 
And,  like  the  impatient  steed  of  war, 
He  snufT'd  the  battle  from  afar ; 
And  hopes  were  none,  that  back  again 
Herald  should  come  from  Terouenne^ 
Where  England's  King  in  leaguer  lay, 
Before  decisive  battle-day ; 
Whilst  these  things  were,  the  monznful 

Clare 
Did  in  the  Dame's  devotions  share : 
For  the  good  Countess  ceaseless  pray'd 
To  Heaven  and  Saints,  her  sons  to  aid. 
And,  with  short  interval,  did  pass 
From  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  mass, 
And  all  in  high  Baronial  pride, — 
A  life  both  dull  and  dignified  ; — 
Yet  as  Lord  Marmion  nothing  press'd 
Upon  her  intervals  of  rest. 
Dejected  Clara  well  could  bear 
The  formal  state,  the  lengthen*d  prayer. 
Though  dearest  to  her  wounded  neart 
The  hours  that  she  might  spend  apart. 

II. 

I  said,  Tantallon's  dizzy  steep 
Hung  o*er  the  margin  of  the  deep. 
Many  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 
Repell'd  the  insult  of  the  air, 
Which,  when  the  tempest  vex'd  the  sky, 
Halfbreeze,  half  spray,  came  whistling  by. 
I    Above  the  rest,  a  turret  square 
]   Did  o'er  its  Gothic  entrance  bear, 
I    Of  sculpture  rude,  a  stony  shield ; 
The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  Field, 
And  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood, 
The  cognizance  of  Douglas  blood. 
The  turret  held  a  narrow  stair, 
Which,  mounted,  gave  you  access  where 
A  parapet's  embattled  row 
Did  seaward  round  the  castle  go. 
Sometimes  in  dizzy  steps  descending. 
Sometimes  iik  narrow  circuit  bending. 
Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extending, 
Its  vATying  circle  did  combine 


Bolwaik,  and  bartisan,  and  Une^ 
And  bastion,  tower,  anid  vantage-ooign : 
Above  the  booming  ocean  leuit 
The  £u:  projecting  hattlement ; 
The  billows  burst,  in  ceaseless  flcnr. 
Upon  the  predpioe  below. 
Where'er  Tantallon  &ced  the  land. 
Gate-works,  and  walla^  were  strongly 

mann'd; 
No  need  upon  the  sea-^irt  side ; 
The  steepy  rock,  and  frantic  tide^ 
Approacn  of  human  step  denied ; 
And  thus  these  lines,  ana  ramparts  mde^ 
Were  left  in  deepest  lolitude. 

ni. 

And,  for  they  were  so  lonely,  Clare 
Would  to  these  battlements  repair. 
And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there^ 

And  list  the  sea-bird's  cry  ;  I 
Or  slow,  like  noontide  ghost,  would  glide 
Along  the  dark  grey  bulwarks'  side. 
And  ever  on  the  heaving  tide 

Look  down  with  weary  eye. 
Oft  did  the  cliff,  and  swelling  main. 
Recall  the  thoughts  of  Whitby's  fane,— 
A  home  she  ne  er  might  see  agam ; 

For  she  had  laid  adown. 
So  Douglas  bade,  the  hood  and  veil. 
And  frontlet  of  the  cloister  pale, 

And  Benedictine  gown : 
It  were  unseemly  sight,  he  said, 
A  novice  out  of  convent  shade. — 
Now  her  bright  locks,  with  sunny  glow. 
Again  adorn  d  her  brow  of  snow ; 
Her  mantle  rich,  whose  borders,  round, 
A  deep  and  fretted  broidery  bound. 
In  golden  foldings  sought  the  ground^; 
Of  holy  ornament,  alone 
Remain'd  a  cross  with  ruby  stone  ; 

And  often  did  she  look 
On  that  which  in  her  hand  she  bore. 
With  velvet  bound,  and  broider'd  o'er. 

Her  breviary  book. 
In  such  a  place,  so  lone,  so  grim. 
At  dawning  pale,  or  twilight  dim. 

It  fearful  would  have  been 
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:C  a  form  so  richly  dressed, 

ook  in  hand,  and  cross  on  breast| 

such  a  woefol  mien. 

istaoe,  loitering  with  his  bow, 

ctise  on  the  gml  and  crow, 

r,  at  distance,  gliding  slow, 

did  by  Mary  swear, — 

3Te*Iom  Fay  she  might  havebeen, 

1    Romance,    some   spell-bound 

Queen; 

•cr,  in  work-day  world,  was  seen 

rm  so  witching  £ur. 

IV. 

ralking  thus,  at  erening  tide, 
ced  a  gliding  sail  she  spied, 

thought—"  The  Abbess, 


ttce,  does  to  her  home  repair ; 
aceiul  rule,  where  Duty,  free, 
hand  in  hand  with  Charity  ; 
olt  Devotion's  tranced  glow 
ch  a  glimpse  of  heaven  bestow, 
le  enraptured  sisters  see 
ision,  and  deep  mystery ; 
ry  form  of  Hilda  £ur, 
ng  upon  the  sunny  air, 
ii£i^  on  her  votaries'  prayer, 
lererore,  to  my  duller  eye, 
11  the  Saint  her  form  deny  ! 
,  that,  sear'd  by  sinful  scorn, 
irt  could  neither  melt  nor  bum  ? 
my  warm  affections  low, 
im,  that  taught  them  first  to  glow  ? 
mtle  Abbess,  well  I  knew, 
'  thy  kindness  grateful  due, 
Jl  could  brook  the  mild  command, 
lied  thy  simple  maiden  band, 
i&rent  now  !  condemn*d  to  bide 
«m  from  this  dark  tyrant's  pride. — 
irmion  has  to  learn,  ere  long, 
3fistant  mind,  and  hate  of  wrongs 
ded  to  a  feeble  girl, 
ted  De  Clare,  stout  Gloster's  Earl  : 
1  a  stem,  a  sapling  weak, 
er  shall  bend,  although  he  break. 

V. 

see! — ^what  makes  this  armour 

here?-— 

in  her  path  there  lay 


Taige,  corslet,  helm ;— she  view'd  them 

near. — 
"  The  breast-plate  pierced  ! — Ay,  much 

I  fear, 
Weak  fence  wert  thou  'gainst  foeman's 

spear. 
That  hath  made  fetal  entrance  here^ 

As  these  dark  blood-gouts  say. — 
Thus  Wilton  I  Oh !  not  corslet's  ward. 
Not  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard. 
Could  be  thy  manly  bosom's  guard, 

On  yon  disastrous  day  I " 
She  raised  her  eves  in  mournful  mood, — 
Wilton  himself  before  her  stood  ! 
It  might  have  seem'd  his  passing  ghost. 
For  every  youthful  grace  was  lost ; 
And  joy  unwonted,  and  surprise. 
Gave  their  strange  wildness  to  his  eyes. — 
Expect  not,  noble  dames  and  lords. 
That  I  can  tell  such  scene  in  words  : 
What  skilful  limner  e'er  would  dioose 
To  paint  the  rainbow's  varying  hues, 
Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 
To  dip  his  brush  in  dyes  of  heaven  ? 
Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declare 

Each  changing  passion's  shade  ; 
Brightening  to  rapture  from  despair. 
Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  there, 
And  joy,  with  her  angelic  air. 
And  hope,  that  paints  the  future  £ur. 

Their  varying  hues  display'd  : 
Elach  o'er  its  rival's  ground  extending, 
Alternate  conquering,  shifting,  blending. 
Till  all,  fatigued,  the  conflict  yield, 
And  mighty  Love  retains  the  field. 
Shortly  I  tell  what  then  he  said. 
By  many  a  tender  word  delay'd. 
And  modest  blush,  and  bursting  sigh. 
And  question  kind,  and  fond  reply  : — 

VI. 

$t  SSiU0n'8  f  btotg. 

"  Forget  we  that  disastrous  day. 
When  senseless  in  the  lists  I  lay. 
Thence  dragg'd, — ^but  how  I  cannot 
know. 
For  sense  and  recollection  fled, — 
I  found  me  on  a  pallet  low. 

Within  my  ancient  beadsman's  shed. 
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Austin, — Remember'st  thoa,mT  Clare, 
How  thou  didst  blush«  when  the  old  man, 
When  first  our  infant  love  began, 

Said  we  would  make  a  matchless 
pair?— 
Menials,  and  friends,  and  kinsmen  fled 
From  the  degraded  traitor's  bed, — 
He  only  held  my  burning  head. 
And  tended  me  for  many  a  day, 
While  wounds  and  fever  held  their  sway. 
But  far  more  needful  was  his  care. 
When  sense  returned  to  wake  despair ; 

For  I  did  tear  the  closing  wound. 

And  dash  me  frantic  on  Uie  ground. 
If  e*er  I  heard  the  name  of  Clare: 
At  leneth,  to  calmer  reason  brought. 
Much  by  his  kind  attendance  wrought, 

With  him  I  left  my  native  strand, 
And,  in  a  Palmer's  weeds  array'd. 
My  hated  name  and  form  to  shades 

I  joume/d  many  a  land ; 
No  more  a  lord  of  rank  and  birth, 
But  mingled  with  the  dregs  of  earth. 

Oft  Austin  for  my  reason  feared, 
When  I  would  sit,  and  deeply  brood 
On  dark  revenge,  and  deeds  of  blood. 

Or  wild  mad  schemes  uprear'd. 
My  friend  at  length  fell  sick,  and  said, 

God  would  remove  him  soon : 
And,  while  upon  his  dying  bed. 

He  begg'd  of  me  a  boon — • 
If  e'er  my  deadliest  enemy 
Beneath  my  brand  should  conquered  lie. 
Even  then  my  mercy  should  awake, 
And  spare  his  life  for  Austin's  sake. 


"  Still  restless  as  a  second  Cain, 

To  Scotland  next  my  route  was  ta*en. 

Full  well  the  paths  I  knew. 
Fame  of  my  fate  made  various  sound. 
That  death  in  pilgrimage  I  found. 
That  I  had  perish'd  of  my  wound!, — 

None  cared  which  tale  was  true  : 
And  living  eye  could  never  guess 
De  Wilton  in  his  Palmer's  dress  ; 
For  now  that  sable  slough  is  shed. 
And  trimm'd  my  sha^rgy  beard  and  head, 
I  scarcely  know  me  m  the  glass. 
A  chance  most  wondrous  did  provide, 
That  I  should  be  that  Baron's  guide — 

I  will  not  name  his  name  ! — 


Vengeance  to  God  alone  belongs ; 
But,  when  I  think  on  all  my  wrongs. 

My  bloodis  Uquid  flame ! 
And  ne'er  the  time  shall  I  foiget, 
When,  in  a  Scottish  hostel  set. 

Dark  looks  we  did  exchange : 
What  were  his  thoughts  I  cannot  tell ; 
Bnt  in  my  bosom  muster'd  Hell 

Its  plans  of  dark  revenge. 

vni. 

**  A  word  of  Tolgar  auguiy. 

That  broke  from  me,  I  scarce  knew  why. 

Brought  on  a  village  tale ; 
Which  wrought  upon  his  mood^  sprite^ 
And  sent  him  armed  forth  by  nig^t 

I  borroVd  steed  and  mail. 
And  weapons,  from  his  sleeping  band ; 

And,  passing  from  a  postern  door. 
We  met,  and  oountei'd  nand  to  han4 — 

He  fell  on  Gifibrd  moor. 
For  the  death-stroke  my  brand  I  drew 
(O  then  my  helmed  head  he  knew. 

The  Palmer's  cowl  was  gone,) 
Then  had  three  inches  of  my  blade 
The  heavy  debt  of  vengeance  paid, — 
My  hand  the  thought  of  Austin  staid ; 

I  left  him  there  alone. — 
O  good  old  man  !  even  from  the  grave. 
Thy  spirit  could  thy  master  save : 
If  I  had  slain  my  foeman,  ne'er 
Had  Whitby's  Abbess,  in  her  fear. 
Given  to  my  hand  this  placket  dear. 
Of  power  to  clear  my  injured  fame. 
And  vindicate  De  Wilton's  name. — 
Perchance  you  heard  the  Abbess  tell 
Of  the  strange  pageantry  of  Hell, 

That  broke  our  secret  speech — 
It  rose  from  the  infernal  shade. 
Or  featly  was  some  juggle  play'd, 

A  tale  of  peace  to  teach. 
Appeal  to  Heaven  I  judged  was  best. 
When  my  name  came  among  the  rest 


"  Now  here,  within  Tantallon  Hold, 
To  Douglas  late  my  tale  I  told, 
To  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old. 
Won  by  my  proofs,  his  falchion  bright 
This  eve  anew  shall  dub  me  knight 
These  were  the  arms  that  once  did  turn 
The  tide  of  fight  on  Otterbume, 
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And  Harry  Hotsraor  forced  to  yidd. 
When  the  Dead  Douglas  won  the  field. 
These  Angus  gave — his  annourei's  care, 
Ere  mom,  shall  every  breach  repair ; 
For  noi^^ht,  he  said,  was  in  his  nails, 
I  But  ancient  armour  on  the  walls, 
I  And  aged  chargers  in  the  stalls, 
\  And  women,  priests,  and  grey-hair'd 


The  rest  were  all  in  Twtsel  glen. 
And  now  I  watch  my  armour  here. 
By  law  of  arms,  till  midnjght*s  near ; 
Then,  once  again  a  belted  knight, 
Sedc  Snney's  camp  with  dawn  of  light 


"  There  soon  agam  we  meet,  my  Clare ! 
This  Baron  means  to  guide  thee  there : 
Douglas  reveres  his  lung's  command, 
Else  would  he  take  thee  from  his  band. 
And  there  thy  kinsman,  Surrey,  too, 
Will  give  De  Wilton  justice  due. 
Now  meeter  fax  for  martial  broil. 
Firmer  my  limbs,  and  strung  by  toil. 

Once  more- **0  Wilton!  must  we 

then 
Riik  new-found  happiness  again. 

Trust  £ite  of  arms  once  more  ? 
And  is  there  not  an  humble  glen. 

Where  we,  content  and  poor. 
Might  build  a  cottage  in  the  shades 
;  A  shepherd  thou,  and  I  to  aid 

Thy  task  on  dale  and  moor  ? 

I  That  reddening  brow ! — too  well  I  know, 
I  Not  even  thy  Clare  can  peace  bestow. 

While  fidsehood  stains  thy  name : 
Go  then  to  fight  f  Chue  bicU  thee  go ! 
Clare  can  a  warrior^s  feelings  know. 

And  weep  a  warrior's  shame ; 
Can  Red  Earl  Gilbert's  spirit  feel, 
Buckle  the  spurs  upon  thy  heel, 
And  belt  thee  with  thy  brand  of  steel, 
I      And  send  thee  forth  to  fiune!" 

XI. 

That  night,  opon  the  rocks  and  bay. 
The  midnight  moonbeam  slumbering  lay. 
And  poui'd  its  silver  li^ht,  and  pure, 
Through  loop-hole^  and  through  embra- 

I  sure, 

I      Upon  TantaUon  tower  and  hall ; 


But  chief  where  arched  windows  wide 
Illuminate  the  chapel's  pride. 

The  sober  glances  fait. 
Much  was  their  need ;  though  seam'd 

with  scars, 
Two  veterans  of  the  Douglas'  wars, 

Thoush  two  gfrey  priests  were  there, 
And  each  a  blazing  torch  held  high. 
You  could  not  by  their  blaze  descry 

The  chapel's  carving  fair. 
Amid  that  dim  an^  smoky  light, 
Cheoueringthe  sil  verv  moonshine  bright, 

A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood, 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas  blood. 
With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 
Yet  show'd  his  meek  and  thoughtful  eye 
But  little  pride  of  prelacy ; 
More  plesused  that,  in  a  barbarous  age. 
He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  page, 
Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld. 
Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood, 
Doffd  his  furr'd  gown,  and  sable  hood : 
O'er  his  huge  form  and  visage  pale. 
He  wore  a  cap  and  shirt  of  mail ; 
And  lean'd  his  large  and  wrinkled  hand 
Upon  the  huge  and  sweepinc;  brand 
W  hich  wont  of  yore^  in  batUe  fray. 
His  foeman's  limbs  to  shred  away. 
As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray. 

He  seem'd  as,  from  the  tombs  around 
Rising  at  judgment-day. 

Some  £iant  Douglas  may  be  found 
In  all  his  old  array; 
So  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his  Iiml\ 
So  old  his  arms,  his  look  so  grim. 

XIL 

Then  at  the  altar  Wilton  kneels, 
And  Clare  the  spurs  bound  on  his  heels ; 
And  think  what  next  he  must  have  felt. 
At  buckling  of  the  falchion  belt ! 

Andjudge  how  Clara  changed  her  hue. 
While  fastening  to  her  lovers  side 
A  friend,  which,  though  in  danger  tried. 

He  once  had  found  untrue  ! 
Then  Douglas  struck  him  with  his  blade : 
"  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  Andrew  aid, 

I  dub  thee  knight 
Arise,  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton's  heir ! 
For  King,  for  Church,  for  Lady  fair. 
See  that  thou  fight."— 
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And  Bishop  Gawain,  as  he  rose, 

Said — **  Wilton !  grieve  not  for  thy  woe% 

Disgrace,  and  trouble ; 
For  He,  who  honour  best  bestows, 

May  give  thee  double." — 
De  Wilton  sobb'd,  for  sob  he  must — 
"  Where'er  I  meet  a  Douglas,  trust 
That  Douglas  is  my  brother  I" — 
"Nay,  nay,    old  Angus  said,  "not  so; 
To  Surrey's  camp  thou  now  must  go^ 

Thy  wrongs  no  longer  smother. 
I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field  ; 
And,  if  thou  meet'st  them  under  shield. 
Upon  them  bravely— do  thy  worst ; 
And  foul  fall  him  that  blenches  first  1" 


Not  bs  advanced  was  morning  day, 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride ; 
He  had  safe-conduct  for  his  band. 
Beneath  the  Royal  seal  and  hand, 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide : 
The  ancient  Earl,  with  stately  grace^ 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place, 
And  whisper'd  in  an  under  tone, 
**  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown. " — 
The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew, 
But  Marmion  stopp'd  to  bid  adieu  : — 
"Though  something  I  might  plain,"  he 

said, 
"  Of  cold  respect  to  strancer  guest, 
Sent  hither  by  your  King  s  behest. 

While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  staid ; 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land. 
And,  noble  Earl,  receive  my  hand." — 
But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke : 
"My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers,  shall 

still 
Be  open,  at  my  Sovereign's  will. 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  arc  my  King's  alone. 
From  turret  to  foundation-stone — 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own  ; 
And  never  shall  in  frfendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp." — 

XIV. 

Bum'd  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire, 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 


And— "This  to  me !"  he  said,— 
"  An  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  ^Mued 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head  1 
And,  first,  I  tell  tbee,  haughty  Peer, 
He,  who  does  England's  message  here. 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state, 
May  wdl,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate : 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here, 

Even  in  thv  pitch  of  pride. 
Here  in  thy  nold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(Nav,  never  look  upon  your  lord. 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword,) 

I  tell  thee,  thou  'rt  defied  1 
And  if  thou  said'st,  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here. 
Lowland  or  Highland,  fiur  or  near, 

Lord  Aitt;us,  thou  hast  lied  !" — 
On  the  Earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  lage 
O'ercame  Uie  ashen  hue  of  ase : 
Fierce  he  broke  forth,— "And  darest 

thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 
And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to 

go?— 
No,  by  Saint  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no  ! 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms — what,   War- 
der, ho! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall." — 
Lord   Marmion  tum'd, — well  was  his 

need. 
And  dash'd  the  rowels  in  his  steed. 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung. 
The  ponderous  grate  behind  him  rung  : 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room. 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 


The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies. 
Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise  ; 
Nor  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim: 
And  when  Lord  Marmion  reach'd  his 

band. 
He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand, 
And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours, 
And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 
"  Horse !   horse  ! "  the  Douglas  cried, 

"  and  chase !  " 
But  soon  he  rein'd  his  fur/s  pace : 
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"  A  nml  messenger  he  came^ 
Thoagh  most  unworthy  of  the  name. — 
A  letter  forced !  Saint  Jade  to  speed  I 
Did  erer  kmght  so  foul  a  deed  1 
At  first  in  hoirt  it  liked  me  ill. 
When  the  lUng  praised  his  clerkly  skilL 
Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  son  of  mine, 
Save  Gawain,  ne*er  could  pen  a  line : 
So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still, 
Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill. — 
Saint  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood  ! 
Okl  age  ne'er  coob  me  Douglas  blood, 
I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood. 
'Tis  pity  of  him  too,"  he  cried : 
**  Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride, 
I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried." 
With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls, 
And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  halls. 

XVI. 

The  day  in  Marmion's  journey  wore ; 
Yet,  ere  his  pission*s  p;ust  was  o'er, 
They  cross'd  the  heights  of  Stanrig- 

moor. 
His  troop  more  closely  there  he  scanned, 
And  miss'd  the  Palmer  fit>m  the  band. — 
"  Palmer  or  not,"  young  Blount  did  say, 
"  He  parted  at  the  peep  of  day ; 
Good  sooth,  it  was  in  strange  array." — 
"  In  what  array  ?  "  said  Marmion,  quick. 
"  My  Lord,  I  ill  can  spell  the  trick  ; 
But  an  night  lonff,  witn  clink  and  bang, 
Close  to  my  coudi  did  hammers  clang ; 
At  dawn  the  falling  drawbridge  rang, 
And  from  a  loop-hole  while  I  peep, 
OW  Bell-the-Cat  came  from  the  Keep, 
Wrapped  in  a  gown  of  sables  fair. 
As  feufiil  of  the  morning  air ; 
Beneath,  when  that  was  blown  aside^ 
A  rusty  shirt  of  mail  I  spied. 
By  Archibald  won  in  bloody  work, 
Against  the  Saracen  and  Turk  : 
Last  nifi^ht  it  hung  not  in  the  hall ; 
I  thooi^t  some  marvel  would  befall. 
And  next  I  saw  them  saddled  lead 
OM  Cheviot  forth,  the  Eari's  best  steed ; 
A  matchless  horse,  though  something  old. 
Prompt  in  his  paces,  cool  and  bold 
!  I  heard  the  Sheriff  Sholto  say, 
The  Earl  did  much  the  Master  pray 
To  use  him  on  the  battle-day ; 


But   he   preferred" "Nay,   Henry, 

cease! 
Thou   sworn   horse-courser,   hold   thy 

peace. — 
Eustace,  thou  bear's!  a  brain — I  pray 
What  did  Blount  see  at  break  of  day  ?  "— 

XVII. 

"  In  brief,  my  lord,  we  both  descried 
(For  then  I  stood  by  Henry's  side) 
The  Palmer  mount,  and  outwards  ride, 

Upon  the  Earl's  own  favourite  steed : 
All  sheathed  he  was  in  armour  bright. 
And  much  resembled  that  same  knight, 
Subdued  by  you  in  Cotswold  fight : 

Lord  Angus  wish'd  him  speed." — 
The  instant  that  Fitz-Eustace  spoke, 
A  sudden  light  on  Marmion  broke  ; — 
"  Ah  !  dastard  fool,  to  reason  lost ! " 
He  mutter'd ;  "  'Twas  nor  fay  nor  ghost 
I  met  upon  the  moonlight  wold, 
But  living  man  of  earthly  mould. — 

O  dotage  blind  and  gross ! 
Had  I  but  fought  as  wont,  one  thrust 
Had  laid  De  Wilton  in  the  dust, 

My  path  no  more  to  cross. — 
How  stand  we  now  ? — he  told  his  tale 
To  Douglas  ;  and  with  some  avail ; 

'Twas  therefore  gloom'd  his  rugged 
brow. — 
Will  Surrey  dare  to  entertain, 
'Gainst  Marmion,  charge  disproved  and 
vain? 

Small  risk  of  that,  I  trow. 
Yet  Clare's  sharp  questions  must  I  shun ; 
Must  separate  Constance  from  the  Nun — 
O,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive  I 
A  Palmer  too ! — no  wonder  why 
I  felt  rebuked  beneath  his  eye  : 
I  might  have  known  there  was  but  one. 
Whose  look  could  quell  Lord  Marmion.  '* 
XVIIL 

Stung  with  these  thoughts,  he  uiged  to 

speed 
His  troop,  and  reach'd,at  eve,  the  Tweed, 
\Vhere   Lennel's  convent  closed   their 

march ; 
(There  now  is  left  but  one  frail  arch, 

Yet  mourn  thou  not  its  cells  ; 
Our  time  a  fair  exchange  has  made ; 
Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade, 
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A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells, 
Well  worth  the  whole  Bernardme  brood, 
That  e'er  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood. ) 
Yet  did  Saint  Bernard's  Abbot  there 
Give  Marmion  entertainment  fair. 
And  lodging  for  his  train  and  Clare. 
Next  mom  the  Baron  climb'd  the  tower, 
To  view  afar  the  Scottish  power, 

Encamp'd  on  Flodden  edge : 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  show, 
Like  remnants  of  the  winter  snow, 

Along  the  dusky  ridge. 
Long  Marmion  look'd : — at  length  his  eye 
Unusual  movement  might  descry 

Amid  the  shifting  lines  : 
The  Scottish  host  drawn  out  appears, 
For,  flashing  on  the  hedge  of  spears 

The  eastern  sunbeam  shines. 
Their  front  now  deepening,  now  extend- 
ing;    , 
Their  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending. 
Now  drawing  back,  and  now  descending, 
The  skilful  Marmion  well  could  know. 
They  watch*d  the  motions  of  some  foe, 
Who  traversed  on  the  plain  below. 

XIX. 

Even  so  it  was.     From  Flodden  ridge 
The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 
Leave  Barmore-wood,  their  evening 

post, 
And  heedful  watchM  them  as  they 
cross'd 

The  Till  by  Twisel  Bridge. 

High  sight  it  is,  and  haughty,  while 
They  dive  into  the  deep  defile ; 
Beneath  the  cavem*d  cliff  they  fall, 
Beneath  the  castle's  airy  wall 

By  rock,  bv  oak,  by  hawUiom-tree, 
Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing ; 
Troop  after  troop  their  banners  reanng. 

Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see. 

Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den. 
Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 

And  rising  from  the  dim-wood  glen. 

Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men. 
In  slow  succession  still, 

And,  sweeping  o'er  the  Gothic  arch. 

And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march. 
To  gain  the  opposing  hill. 

That  mom,  to  many  a  trumpet  clang, 

Twisel !  thy  rock's  deep  echo  rang ; 


And  manv  a  chief  ot  birth  and  rank. 
Saint  Helen  !  at  thy  fountain  drank. 
Thy  hawthorn  glade,  which  now  we  see 
In  spring-tide  bloom  so  lavishly. 
Had  then  from  many  an  axe  its  doom, 
To  give  the  marching  colunms  room. 

XX. 

And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now. 
Dark  Flodden  !  on  thy  airy  brow. 
Since  England  gains  the  pass  the  while. 
And  struggles  through  the  deep  defile  ? 
What  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James  ? 
Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  dames 

Inactive  on  his  steed. 
And  sees,  between  him  and  his  land, 
Between    him    and  Tweed's   southern 
strand. 

His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead  ? 
What    'vails    the    vain    knight-errant's 

brand? — 
O,  Douglas,  for  thy  leading  wand  ! 

Fierce  Randolph,  for  thy  speed  ! 
O  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight. 
Or  well-skill'd  Bruce,  to  rule  the  fight. 
And  cry — "Saint  Andrew  and  our  right!" 
Another  sight  had  seen  that  mom, 
From  Fate  s  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn. 
And    Flodden     had    been    Bannock- 

boume  I — 
The  precious  hour  has  pass'd  in  vain. 
And  England's  host  has  gain'd  the  plain ; 
Wheeling  their  march,  and  circling  still, 
Around  the  base  of  Flodden  hill. 

XXI. 

Ere  yet  the  bands  met  Marmion's  eye, 
Fitz-Eustace  shouted  loud  and  high, 
"  Hark !  hark  !  my  lord,  an  English  drum! 
And  see  ascending  squadrons  come 

Between  Tweed's  river  and  the  hill. 
Foot,  horse,  and  cannon : — hap  what  hap, 
My  basnet  to  a  prentice  cap, 

Lord  Surrey's  o'er  the  Till  !»— 
Yet  more !  yet  more  !— how  far  array*d 
They  file  from  out  the  hawthorn  shade. 

And  sweep  so  gallant  by  ! 
With  all  their  banners  bravely  spread. 

And  all  their  armour  flashing  nigh. 
Saint  George  might  waken  from  the  dead. 

To  see  fair  England's  standards  fly. " — 
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"thoy'dit  best, 

stcn  to  our  lord's  behest"— 

kindling  brow    Lofd    Mannion 

s*id,— 

instant  be  our  band  arr&yM  ; 

rer  mu$t  be  quickly  croas^d, 

re  may  join  Loid  Surrey's  host 

t  King  }amcs, — as  wdl  1  trust 

Lght  h«  will,  and  fight  he  must, 

ady  CUre  behind  our  lines 

Any,  while  the  battle  jolna," 

xxn. 

If  he  swift  on  horseback  threw, 
to  the  Abbot  bade  adieu ; 
iS  would  Ibten  to  hb  prayer, 
re  behhid  the  helpless  Clare, 
to  the  Tweed  his  band  he  drew, 
LDtter'd,  as  the  flood  they  view, 
phc^j^nt  in  the  falcon's  claw, 
rce  vi^ll  yield  to  pl^e  a  daw : 
Ln^s  may  the  Abbot  awe, 
:Ure  shjsdl  bide  with  me" 
m  that  dangerous  ford,  and  deep, 

to   the  Tweed    Leat's  eddies 
creepi, 

rentored  desperately : 
3*  a  motnent  will  he  bide, 
aire,  of  poom^  before  him  ride; 
lost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide, 
stems  it  gallantly, 
e  held  Clare  upon  her  horse, 
Hubert  led  her  rein, 
r  they  brared  the  current's  course, 
hough  £tf  downward  driven  per 
force, 
•cmthem  bank  they  gain  ; 

them  straggling,  came  to  shore, 
le&t  they  tntght,  the  train  : 
>W  hi^  head  his  yew-bow  bore, 
xition  not  m  vain; 
eed  that  day  that  every  string, 

unharm'd^  ihoutd  sharply  ring. 
*cot  then  Lr^rd  Marmion  staid, 
a^thed  \m  steed,  his  men  array- d, 

forward  moved  his  band, 
Lord  Sarrey'if  rear-guard  won, 
ted  by  a  Cross  of  Stone, 
m  a  hillock  standing  lone, 
all  the  field  command. 


Hence  might  they  see  the  full  array 
Of  either  host,  for  deadly  fray; 
Their  tnar^hall'd  lines  stretched  east  and 
wcstr 

And  fronted  north  and  south, 
And  distant  salutation  passM 

From  the  loud  cannon  mouth  ; 
Not  in  the  close  successive  rattle, 
Thatbreathesthe  voice  of  modern  battle. 

But  slow  and  far  bctiveen,— 
The  hillock  gainVl,  Lord  Marmion  staid ; 
**  Here,  bv  this  Cross,**  he  gently  said, 
"  You  wefl  may  view  the  scene. 
Here  shalt  thou  tarry,  lovely  Clare  : 
(>    think  of  Marmion  in  thy  prayer ! — 
Thou  wiltnot?— well,^— no  less  my  care 
Shall,  watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare. — 
YoU|  Blount  and  Eustace,  are  htr  guard, 

With  ten  pick*d  archers  of  my  train  ; 
With  England  if  the  day  go  hard, 

To  Berwick  speed  amain. — 
But  if  we  conqueri  cruel  maid, 
My  spoils  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid. 

When  here  we  meet  again/' 
He  waited  not  for  answer  there, 
And  would  not  mark  themaufs  despair. 

Nor  heed  the  discontented  look 
From  either  squire ;  but  spurred  amain. 
And,  dashing  through  the  battle  plain, 

His  way  to  Surrey  took. 

XXIV. 

" The  good  Lord  Marmion,  by  my 

life! 

Welcome  to  danger's  hour ! — 
Short  greeting  serves  in  time  of  strife  :— 

Thus  have  I  ranged  my  power  : 
Myself  will  rule  this  central  host. 

Stout  Stanley  fronts  their  right. 
My  sons  command  the  vaward  past. 

With  Brian  Tunstall,  stainless  knight; 

Lord  Dacre,  with  his  horseman  light. 

Shall  be  in  rearward  of  the  fight,  j 

And  succour  those  that  need  it  most 

Now,  gallant  Manuion,  well  I  know, 

Would  gladly  to  the  vanguard  go ; 
Edmund,  the  AdmimI,  Tunstall  there, 
With  thee  their  charge  will  bl  it  hely  share ; 
There  fight  thine  own  retainers  too. 
Beneath  De  Burg,  thy  steward  true."— 


^ 
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*'  ThAnks,  noble  Sunerl"  l^annum  aid, 
Nor  farther  ereeting  there  he  paid ; 
But,  parting  like  a  thnndeibolt. 
First  in  the  vangnazd  made  a  halt^ 
.  Where  such  a  shout  there  rote 
Of  "  Marmion  I  Marmioa!"  that  the  cry 
Up  Flodden  Mountain  shrilling  high 
Startled  the  Scottish  fbei. 

ZXY. 

Blount  and  Fiti-Eustace  rested  itffl 
With  Lady  Clare  UDon  the  hill; 
On  which,  (for  fiur  tne  day  was  spent;) 
The  western  sunbeams  now  were  bent 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew. 
Could  plain  their  distant  ooouaoet  view : 
Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
"  Unworthy  offiee  here  to  stay  I 
No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to-oay. — 
But  see  I  look  up— on  Flodden  bent 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent** 

And  sudden,  as  he  spoke, 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill. 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke. 
Volumed  and  feist,  and  rolling  fiur,. 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war. 

As  down  the  hul  they  broke ; 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone^ 
Announced  their  march;    their  tread 

alone, 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled*  hum, 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain-throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come. — 

Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  see  their  foes, 

■  Until  at  weapon-point  they  dose. — 

They  dose,  in  douds  of  smoke  and  dust, 

With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance*s  thrust ; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there, 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth, 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth. 

And  fiends  m  upper  air ; 
O  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout. 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout, 

And  triumph  and  despair. 
Long1ook*d  tne  anxious  squires;  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  nought  descry. 

XXVI. 

At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 


And,  fint,tiierildgeofiniiiflMiqpeaxB 
Above  the  brigfatauiig  ckmd  apoears ; 
And  in  the  onoke  the  ^enaoat  flewt 
As  in  the  itorai  the  white  tea-mew. 
Thenmaik'd they,daihiiig  bfoad  and  fiur, 
The  broken  Wllows  of  the  war. 
And  phnned  crorta  of  chieftaim  bnnre 
Floanig  like  fiaam  upon  the  wave; 

Bat  nooflht  distmct  they  tee : 
Wkle  nged  the  battle  OB  die  plain ; 
Spean  shook,    and  fiUddom  fiaah'd 

Fell  Eiigjbncr^t  anow-flig^  like  nun ; 
Creilirose,  andstoon^d,andr(Meag|un, 

Wild  and  dieorderiy. 
Amid  the  scene  of  tinniilt,  hifl^ 
They  saw  Lord  BCaxnuon's  fi&on  fly  s 


And  stainless  Tanstall's  banner  whiter 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bri^t, 
StOl  bear  them  biavdy  in  the  fi^t; 

Although  agtinst  them  come^ 
Of  gallant  Gcmlons  many  a  one. 
And  many  a  stubborn  Badenoch-man, 
And  many  a  rugged  Border  clan. 

With  Huntly,  and  with  Home. 

XXVIL 

Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle ; 
Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 
RushM  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear. 
And  flung  the  feeble  tarce  aside. 
And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword 

plied, 
Twas  vain:— But  Fortune,  on  the  right. 
With  fickle  smile,  cheered  ScotUmd's 

fight 
Then  feU  that  spotless  banner  white, 

The  Howard^s  lion  fell ; 
Yet  still  Lord  Marmion*s  falcon  flew 
With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 

Around  the  battle-yell. 
The  Border  slogan  rent  the  sky ! 
A  Home  !  a  Gordon  !  was  the  cry : 
Loud  were  the  danging  blows ; 
Advanced, — forced    l^ck, — now    low, 
now  high, 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose  ; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale. 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail. 

It  waver'd  'mid  the  foes. 
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vont  the  view  could  bear : 
nd  all  its  saints  \  I  swear, 
ee  it  lost ! 

you  with  Lady  Clare 
beads,  smd  patter  prayer, — 

the  host." 

ay  he  rode  amain, 

aU  the  archer  train. 

ith,  with  desperate  chaxge, 

space,  an  opening  large, — 

id  banner  rose, — 

losed  the  war  around, 

^  rooted  fipom  the  ground, 

long  the  foes. 

:e  mounted  too :— yet  staid, 

leave  the  helpless  maid, 

tt  as  shaft  can  fly, 

lis  eyes,  his  nostnls  spread, 

rtn  dangling  from  his  nead, 

1  saddle  bloody  red, 

mion*s  steed  rush'd  by  ; 

C  maddening  at  the  sight, 

id  sign  to  Ckra  cast, 

he  would  return  in  haste, 

sdinto  the  fight 

XXVIIL 

what  the  maiden  feels, 
at  dreadful  hour  alone  : 
er  reason  stoops,  or  reels  ; 
I  a  courage,  not  her  own, 
r  mind  to  desperate  tone. — 
d  van  of  England  wheels; — 
said,  as  loud  in  air 
It  roar'd,"  IsWilton  therer*— 
or,  maddened  by  despair, 
.  die,— "Is  WUton  there?" 
traight  up  the  hill  there  rode 
emen  drench'd  with  gore^ 
:  arms,  a  helpless  lo^ 
•d  knight  they  bore. 
U  strainM  the  broken  brand ; 
»e  smeared  with  blood  and 

n  among  Ae  horses*  feet, 
shield,  and  helmet  beat, 
arcst  and  plumage  gone, 
hanp;hty  Marmion  1  .... 
nt  his  armour  did  unlace, 
:  on  his  ghastly  face, 
ly  Saint  Geoi^e,  he's  gone ! 


That  spear- wound  has  our  master  sped,  — 
And  see,  the  deep  cut  on  his  head  I 

Good-night  to  Marmion." — 
"  Unnurtured    Bloimt !    thy  brawling 


He  opes  his  eyes, "  said  Eustace;  "peace!" 

XXIX. 

When,  dofTd  hb  casque,  he  felt  free  air. 
Around  'gan  Marmion  wildly  stare  : — 
"  Where's  Harry  Blount  ?   FiU-Eustace 

where  ? 
Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare ! 
Redeem  my  peimon, — charge  again  ! 
Cry — *  Marmion  to  the  rescue ! ' — Vain! 
Last  of  my  race,  on  battle-plain 
That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again  ! — 
Yet  my  last  thought  is  England's — fly, 
To  Dacre  bear  my  signet  ring : 
Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring.— 
Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie  ; 
Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field. 
His  life-blood  stains  tnespotless  shield: 
Edmund  is  down : — mv  life  is  reft ; 
The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 
Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire^ — 
With  Chester  charge,  ancl  Lancashire, 
Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host. 
Or  victory  and  England's  lost. — 
Must  I  bid  twice? — whence,  varlets !  fly! 
Leave  Marmion  here  alone — to  die.  ' 
They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay ; 
Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away. 
Till  pain  rung  forth  a  lowly  moan. 
And  half  he  murmur'd, — "  Is  there  none. 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst. 
Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring. 
To  slake  my  dying  thirst  1 " 

XXX. 

O,  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease. 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made  ; 
When  pain  and  anguish  ring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou  ! — 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said. 
When,  with  the  Baron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fear^; 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears. 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
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She  stoopM  her  by  the  mnnel't  side^ 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew  ; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain't  side^ 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  daric-red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  Une; 
Where  shall  she  tarn  1— behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain  cell, 
Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-fpari^ 

In  a  stone  basin  felL 
Above,  some  half-worn  letters  aay, 

Brint .  twary .  p(I|ri« .  Iitit .  ul .  fcai  • 
^«r.t|c.t(ai.8itI.af.<dfMt.€rU|. 

sais .  %«Ut .  t^(s .  cisas .  n» .  Ml. 
She  iiU'd  the  hdm,  and  back  she  hied, 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  e^ued 

A  Monk  supporting  Marmum's  bead ; 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fbnnity 

To  shrieve  the  djiiift  XAoa  toe  dead. 

XXXL 

Deep  dmnk  Lord  Marmion  of  the  wave, 
Ana,  as  she  stoop*d  his  brow  to  lave — 
"  Is  it  the  hand  of  Clare,"  he  said, 
''Or  injured  Constance,  bathes  my  head?" 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose, — 
"  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prayer ! 

i  must  redress  her  woes. 
Short  space,  few  words,  are  mine  to  spare; 
Forgive  and  listen,  gentle  Clare  I " — 

**  Aks ! "  she  sai*  "  the  while,— 
O,  think  of  your  immortal  weal ! 
In  vain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal ; 

She died  at  Holy  Isle."— 

Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  ground. 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound ; 
Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide, 
In  torrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 
"  Then  it  was  troth,"  he  said— "I  knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true. — 
I  would  the  Fiend,  to  whom  belongs 
The  vengeance  due  to  all  her  vrrongs, 

Would  spare  me  but  a  day ! 
For  wasting  fire,  and  djring  groan. 
And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone 

Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 
It  may  not  be  !— this  dizzy  trance- 
Curse  on  yon  base  marauder's  lance, 
And  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand  ! 
A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand." 
Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk, 
SuppoiXtA,  by  the  trembling  Monk. 


XXXIL 

With  fiutkH  hboor,  Clara  boiiiid» 

And  strove  to  standi  the  gnthing  wound  s 
The  Monk,  with  tmavaiung  carei^ 
Exhausted  all  the  Chnvch's  ptmyen. 
Ever,  he  Mid,  that,  doie  and  nen^ 
A  lady*t  TOoe  was  in  bis  ear, 
And  tnat  the  piicit  he  ccmld  not  bear 
For  that  she  ever  tiin& 

Whin  mitufo  wm^s  rattkwiA  grmms 
tfOedymgr 

So  the  notes  mnff ;-» 
"Avoid  diee,  Fiend!— ^with  cmd  hand. 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  aand  I* 
O,  look,  n^  son,  upon  yon  s^ 
Of  the  Redeemei's  gnoe  dirme ; 

O,  think  on  fidth  and  Uissl— 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been. 
And  many  a  ifauiei^s  paitfaig' seen. 

Bat  never  anght  like  this.^— 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 
Now  trebly  thundering  swell'd  the  gale, 

And— Stanley  I  was  the  cry  ;— 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  sprnd. 

And  fired  his  glazing  eve  : 
With  dying  hand,  above  his  head. 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 

And  shouted  "Victory  !— 
Charge,  Chester,  charge !  On,  Stanley, 

on!" 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 

XXXIIL 

By  this,  though  deep  the  evening  fell. 
Still  rose  the  battle's  deadly  swell. 
For  still  the  Scots,  around  their  Kin^ 
Unbroken,  foufht  in  desperate  ring. 
Where's  now  their  victor  vaward  win^ 

Where  Huntly,  and  where  Home  ? — 
O  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn. 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  bome^ 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come, 
When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer. 

On  Roncesvalles  died ! 
Such  blast  might  wam  them,  not  in  vain. 
To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain. 
And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again. 

While  yet  on  Flodden  side. 
Afar,  the  Royal  Standard  flies. 
And  round  it  toils,  and  bleeds,  and  dies. 
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ipr 

the  wish — for  far  away, 
poU  and  havoc  mark  their  way, 
'btl's  Cross  the  plunderers  stray. 
!▼/•  cried  the  Monk,  "away  !^' 
>laoed  her  on  her  steed, 
\  her  to  the  chapel  &ir, 
iUmoath  upon  Tweed. 
U  the  night  they  spent  in  prayer, 
the  dawn  of  morning,  there 
t  her  kinsman.  Lord  Fitz-Clare. 


XXXIV, 


hey  left  the  dark*nii 
esperate  grew  the 


g  heath, 
fe  of  death. 


Elfish  shaib  in  volle3rs  hail'd, 

long  charge  their  horse  assailed ; 

flsuL,  and  rear,  the  squadrons 

iweep 

ik  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

Iboght  around  their  King. 
,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow, 
I  cha^ng  knights   like  whirl- 
irindsgo, 

I  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 
roken  was  the  ring ; 
ibbom  spear-men  still  made  good 
lark  impenetrable  wood, 
tepping  where  his  comrade  stood, 
instant  that  he  fell. 
ught  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; 

in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 

fought  like  noble,  squire  like 
knight, 

»rlessly  and  well ; 
er  darkness  closed  her  win? 
eir  thin  host  and  wounded  King. 
kilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
dc  from  strife  his  shatter'd  bands; 

from  the  charge  they  drew, 

intain-waves,  from  wasted  lands, 

n>  back  to  ocean  blue. 

lid  their  loss  his  foemen  know ; 

fGn^  their  Lords,  their  mightiest 

k>w, 

oelted  from  the  field  as  snow, 

streams   are   swoln   and  south 
winds  blow, 
olres  in  silent  dew. 
's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 
le  many  a  broken  band, 
er'd,  throng^  her  currents  dash. 


To  gain  the  Scottish  land  ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  Flodden*s  dismal  tale. 
And  raise  the  universal  waiL 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  sonp. 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong : 
Snll  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife,  and  carnage  drear, 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  field. 
Where  shiver'd  was  fair  Scotland's  spear. 

And  broken  was  her  shield  I 

XXXV. 

Day  dawns  upon  the  mountain*s  side : — 
There,  Scotland  I  lay  thy  bravest  pride. 
Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  one : 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone. — 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully. 
Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  be ; 
Nor  to  yon  Border  castle  hi^h, 
Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye ; 

Nor  cherish  hope  in  vain. 
That,  journeying  far  on  foreign  strand. 
The  Rojral  Pilgrim  to  his  land 

May  yet  return  a^in. 
He  saw  the  wreck  his  rashness  wrought ; 
Reckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought. 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain : 
And  wdl  in  death  his  trusty  brand. 
Firm  clench'd  within  his  manly  hand, 
Beseem'd  the  Monarch  slain. 
But,  O !  how  changed  since  jron  blithe 

night ! — 
Gladly  I  turn  me  from  the  sights 

Unto  my  tale  again. 

XXXVI. 

Short  is  my  tale  : — Fitz-Eustace'  care 
A  pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 
To  moated  Lichfield's  lofty  pile  > 
And  there,  beneath  the  soutnem  aisle, 
A  tomb,  with  Gothic  sculpture  fair, 
Did  long  Lord  Marmion's  image  bear, 
(Now  vainly  for  its  sight  you  look ; 
'Twas  leveird,  when  fanatic  Brook 
The  fair  cathedral  stormM  and  took  ; 
But,  tlianks  to  Heaven,  and  good  Saint 

Chad ! 
A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had !) 
There  erst  was  martial  Marmion  found. 
His  feet  upon  a  couchant  hound. 
His  hands  to  heaven  upraised ; 
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And  all  around,  on  toaidMiofa  ixIl 
And  tablet  carved,  and  firetted  aicM^ 

His  arms  and  feats  weie  falaaed. 
And  yet^  though  all  was  canred  so  fidr» 
And  priest  for  Mannioii  fareatlwd  tibie 

prayer,  ^ 

The  last  Lord  MarmioB  lay  not  tiliera. 
From  Ettrick  woods,  a  peasant  swaia 
Follow'd  his  lord  to  Floidden  plains — 
One  of  those  flowen^  whom  plamthre  Imr 
In  Scotland  mourns  as  **  wade  jawav  j** 
Sore  wounded,  Sybil's  Cross  hie  spied, 
And  dragg'd  him  to  its  foot,  and  died, 
Closie  bydie  noble  Marmiowi's  Mt, 
The  spoilers  stripp'dandgadi'dthe  shiiii. 
And  thus  their  corpses  were  mista'en ; 
And  thus,  in  the  proud  Baron's  tiomb^ 
The  lowly  woodsman  took  the  room. 

xxxvn. 
Less  easy  task  it  were^  to  show 
LordMarmion's  nameless  grave,  andlow. 

Ihey  dug  his  grave  e'en  where  he  lay. 
But  every  mark  is  cone ; 

Time's  wasting  hand  has  done  away 

The  simple  Cross  of  Sybil  Gray, 
And  broke  her  font  of  stone  ; 
But  yet  out  from  the  little  hill 
Oozes  the  slender  springlet  still. 

Oft  halts  the  stranger  there. 
For  thence  may  best  his  curious  eye 
The  memorable  field  descry ; 

And  shepherd  bovs  repaur 
To  seek  the  water-fiag  and  rush, 
And  rest  them  by  the  hazel  bush. 

And  plait  their  gariands  fair; 
Nor  dream  thev  sit  upon  the  grave 
Tha,t   holds   the   bones   of   Marmion 

brave. — 
When  thou  shalt  find  the  little  hill. 
With  thy  heart  commune,  and  be  stilL 
If  ever,  in  temptation  strong. 
Thou  left'st  the  right  path  for  the  wrong ; 
If  every  devious  step,  thus  trod. 
Still  led  thee  further  from  the  road ; 
Dread  thou  to  speak  presumptuous  doom 
On  noble  Marmipn's  lowly  tomb  ; 
But  say,  "  He  dfed  a  gallant  knight, 
With  sword  in  hand,  for  England's  right" 

XXXVIIL 

I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  duH  df, 
Who  cannot  image  to  himself, 


That,t]i1iiroa|^noddai'idiRiiiInwht, 
Wflton  WM  ftmawit  in  tiis  Mit; 

Twas  Watoft  monnled  hhn  again ; 
TwasWiltan'sbnuidtiialdeqwsthew'd, 
Amid  the  ipeannen's  stnbbom  wood : 
Unnamed  uj  HoUinshed  or  Hall^ 
He  was  the  Ihring  soul  of  all ; 
That^  after  fig^t^  his  61th  made  plahiy 
He  won  his  mnk  and  lands  scain ; 
And chaiged his  old patenuushidd 
With  beanngs  won  on  Flodden  Fidd.    j 
Nor  sing  I  to  that  simple  maid, 
To/#hoih  It  must  in  terms  be  said. 
That  Kinff  and  kinsmen  did  agrees 
To  Uem  fidr  ClaraV  constanqr ; 
Who  cannot,  milem  I  velati^ 
Vtmt  to  her  mind  the  bridal's  state ; 
That  Wolsey's  voice  the  bleisiiiff  spoken 
More^6«nds,aiid  Denny,pasi'dtte  lokes 
That  Bluff  Kiiw  Hd  the  curtain  tew. 
And  Catherine'shand  the  stocking  threw ; 
And  afterwards,  for  many  a  day. 
That  it  was  held  enough  to  say. 
In  blessing  to  a  weddra  pair, 
"Love  they  like  WUton  andlike  Chue ! " 

TO  THE   READER. 

Why  then  a  find  note  prolong. 

Or  lengthen  out  a  dosing  song. 

Unless  to  bid  the  gentles  speed, 

Who  long  have  listed  to  my  rede  T 

To  Statesmen  ^ve,  if  such  may  deign 

To  read  the  Minstrel's  idle  strain, 

Sound  head,  clean  hand,  and  piercing  wit. 

And  patriotic  heart — as  Pitt  I 

A  garland  for  the  hero's  crest, 

And  twined  bv  her  he  loves  the  best ; 

To  every  lovely  lady  bright, 

What  can  I  wish  but  fkithfd  knight  ? 

To  every  faithful  lover  too, 

What  can  I  wish  but  lady  true  ? 

And  knowledge  to  the  studious  sage  ; 

And  pillow  to  the  head  of  age. 

To  thee,  dear  school-boy,  whom  my  lay 

Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play, 

Light  task,  and  merry  holiday  ! 

To  all,  to  each,  a  fiiir  good  night. 

And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  light  I 
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LEE  years  sq^arated  Scott's  second  poetical  venture  from  his  first ;  but  the 
•  of  the  Lake  "  followed  "  Marmion  after  an  interval  of  little  more  than  a 
of  years.  Scott  has  told  us  himself  the  alarm  of  his  aunt,*  when  she  heard  that 
meditating  another  appeal  to  public  favour,  lest  he  should  in  any  way  injure 
at  popularity  he  had  already  achieved,  or,  in  her  own  words,  lest  standing 
I  he  got  a  severe  fall  if  he  attempted  to  climb  higher.  **  And  a  favourite, 
led,  sententiously,  "  will  not  be  permitted  to  stumble  with  impunity."  But 
without  being  guilty  of  any  overweening  self-confidence,  had  taken  the 
•e  of  his  powers,  and  felt  that  he  might  safely  make  the  effort.  Besides,  he 
red  that  he  held  his  distinguished  position  as  the  most  successful  poet  of  the 
1  much  the  same  condition  as  the  champion  of  the  prize-ring  holds  the  belt 
of  being  always  ready  to  show  proofs  of  his  skill.  The  resmt  fully  justified 
>Iution.  Measured  even  by  the  standard  of  the  "  Minstrel "  and  "  Marmion, " 
-ady  of  the  Lake"  possessed  merits  of  its  own,  which  raised  his  reputation 
jher.  Jeffrey's  prediction  has  been  perfectly  fulfilled,  that  the  "  Lacly  of  the 
would  be  "  oftener  read  hereafter  than  either  of  the  former ;"  and  it  is 
ily  acknowledged  to  be,  in  Lockhart's  words,  "  the  most  interesting, 
ic,  picturesque,  and  graceful  of  his  great  poems." 

t's  acquaintance  with  the  Highlands  dated  from  his  boyhood.  He  had 
tliem  before  his  sixteenth  year,  and  repeatedly  returned  thither.  His  first 
ction  to  the  scenery  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake "  was  curious  enough, 
ered  it,  "  riding  in  all  the  dignity  of  danger,  with  a  front  and  rear-guard, 
aded  arms."  He  was  then  a  writer's  apprentice,  or,  in  English  phrase,  an 
y's  clerk,  and  had  been  despatched  by  his  father  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
instrument  against  some  Maclarens,  refractory  tenants  of  Stewart  of  Appin. 
med  force  with  which  he  was  attended,  consisting  of  a  Serjeant  and  six  men 
.  Highland  regiment  lying  in  Stirling  Castle,  proved  unnecessary,  for  no 
ice  was  offered.  The  Maclarens  had  decamped,  and  Scott  afterwards 
I  that  they  went  to  America.  That  such  an  escort  should  have  been  deemed 
I,  however,  gives  one  an  idea  of  what  the  Highlands  and  the  inhabitants 
iren  at  a  time  so  close  upon  our  own  day.  In  the  course  of  his  successive 
ons  to  the  Highlands,  Scott  ntade  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
s.  He  not  only  became  familiar  with  the  people,  but,  as  one  of  his 
said,  even  the  goats  might  have  claimed  him  as  an  old  friend.  With  cha- 
jtic  conscientiousness,  however,  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  "  Lady 
Lake,"  he  did  not  trust  to  the  impressions  thus  acquired  to  guide  him  in 
criptions  of  scenery,  which  form  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  the  poem,  and 
it,  even  now,  one  of  the  most  minute  and  faithful  hand-books  to  the  region 
:h  the  drama  of  Ellen  and  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  is  enacted.  He  made  a 
tour^  In  order  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  local  circumstances  of  the  story, 

*  Mis6  Christian  Rutherford,  his  mother's  uster. 
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and  a  hot  gallop  from  the  banks  of  Loch  Veimachar  to  Stiding  Castle  measured 
the  time  which  was  allotted  to  King  James  for  his  fl^t  after  the '  combat  with 
Roderick  Dha.  This  "fiery  progress"  was  otherwise  wdl  known  to  him.  Its 
principal  land-marks  were  so  many  hoi|iltable  manaoos  where  he  had  been  a 
welcome  and  grateful  guest — ^Blairdrummond,  Ihe  residence  of  Lord  Kaimes; 
Ochtertyre,  that  of  John  Ramsay,  tl  e  anttauaxy :  and  Ki^»  the  seat  of  the  Stiriing 
family  (now  represented  by  Sir  William  Maxwell,  M.P.).  The  usnal  route  of  the 
tourist  reverses  that  of  Fitzjames's  desperate  ride.  Startmg  from  **  grnr  StHtng, 
with  her  towers  and  town,  he  leaves  behind  him  the  Abbey  Craig,  tne  site  of 
the  Wallace  monument,  and  crosses  the  Forth  and  the  Allan.  T&  seals  i^ve 
mentioned  are  all  in  this  neighbourhood^  while  frtrther  cm  axe  Donne^  with  its 
ruined  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  aftemroids  of  Queen 
Marv,  and  Deanstown,  where  there  are  now  extensive  ootton-miUk  Skirting  the 
Teith,  the  traveller  sees,  on  the  north  bank,  Lanridc  Cart^  foimerly  the  seat  of 
the  chieftain  of  Clan-Gbregor  (Sir  Evan  Murray),  and  soon  reaches  Callander, 
which  is  now  the  £fivottrite  head-quarters  of  those  who  wish  to  make  excursions 
into  the  region  which  Scott  rendered  at  once  frunons  and  fitfhionable.  Benledi 
(2,882  feet)  rises  on  the  north;  Ben-a*an  (1800)  is  further  west,  and  Bcnveime 
(2,386)  appears  to  the  south.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Vennachar, 
where  it  contracts  into  the  river  Teith,  m  Ccnlantog^  the  scene  of  the  fidbt 
between  King  James  and  Rhoderick  Dhu.  This  was  the  limit  of  the  chieftau^s 
passport,  "  Clan- Alpine's  outmost  guard,**  and  here,  on  terms  of  equality,  he 
challenged  the  mysterious  stranger. 

"  The  Chief  in  silence  strode  before. 

And  reached  that  torrent's  soundinz  shore, 
Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  l^es. 
From  Vennachar  in  silver  breaks. 
Sweeps  through  the  plain  and  ceaseless  mines 
On  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines 
IVbetv  Rome,  the  Empress  of  the  world. 
Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfurl'd." 

The  last  lines  refer  to  the  supposed  traces  of  Roman  occupation  in  the  mounds 
on  the  haugh  of  Callander,  and  also  near  the  railway  station,  which  bear  the 
name  of  the  Roman  Camp.  It  is,  however,  still  matter  of  controversy  whether 
these  embankments  are  of  numan  or  of  natural  origin.  At  the  other  end  of  Loch 
Vennachar,  which  is  five  miles  long,  is  the  muster-place  of  Clan  Alpine — Laniick 
Mead.  The  sudden  revelation  of  the  ambuscade  is  supposed  to  take  place  a  little 
farther  to  the  westward,  when 

**  Instant  through  copse  and  heath  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears,  and  bended  bo>\s» 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe." 

Within  a  mile  "  Duncraggan*s  huts  "  appear,  where  Malise  surrenders  the  fiery 
cross  to  the  jroung  Anffus,  by  the  side  of  his  father's  bier,  while  the  wail  of  the 
coronach  for  the  dead  is  mingled  with  lamentations  for  the  orphan's  danger.* 
About  a  mile  up  Glenfinlas  (once  a  royal  deer  forest,  and  still  inhabited  almost 
exclusively  by  Stewarts),  which  here  opens  on  the  right,  is  the  waterfall,  which 
pours  down 

"  —  that  huge  cliff,  whose  ample  verge 
Tradition  calls  the  hero's  targe," 

•  St  Bride's  Chapel,  where  Angus  gives  up  the  cross  to  Norman,  the  bridejrroom.  stands  by  the 
side  of  the  Tcith,  near  Loch  Lubnaig,  while  the  rest  of  the  course  was  by  Loch  VoU,  Loch  Doine, 
to  the  source  ofBaivaig,  and  thence  southwards  down  Strath-Gortney. 
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where  an  outlaw  is  repoKrted  to  have  found  shelter,  and  where  the  white  bull  was 
slain  from  which  the  chieftain  sought  an  augury.  The  Brig  of  Turk,  said  to  take 
its  name  from  a  ferocious  boar  which  long  haunted  the  spot,  comes  next ;  and  then 
the  road  which  gives  access  to  the  Trosachs,  skirts  the  north  shore  of  Loch  Achray 
(Lake  of  the  Laurel  Field),  "  between  the  precipice  and  brake."   • 

Although  the  name  "  Trosachs  "  is  often  loosely  applied  to  the  whole  region 
comprising  Loch  Katrine  and  the  adjoining  lakes,  it  belongs,  strictly  spesdcing,  only 
to  the  part  between  Loch  Achray  and  Loch  Katrine. 

The  Trosachs,  or  Bristled  Territory,  as  the  word  signifies  in  Gaelic,  now  form 
the  entrance  to  one  of  the  chief  passes  of  the  Grampians  ;  but  formerly  it  was  a 
hairier  to  the  progress  of  all,  save  the  most  alert  and  enterprising  travellers. 
Until  a  oomparativdy  recent  time  a  ladder  of  branches  and  roots  of  trees,  sus- 
pcnded  over  a  steep  crag,  afforded  the  only  means  of  traversing  the  defile. 

"  No  pathway  met  the  wanderet's  riew, 
Unless  he  climbed  with  footing  nice 
A  far  projecting  predince ; 
The  broom's  tough  roots  his  ladder  made. 
The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid." 

It  Is  an  instance  of  the  complete  manner  in  which  Scott  has  identified  himself 
with  this  district,  that  the  defile  at  the  end  of  the  Trosachs  is  known  as  Bea- 
ladi-an-Duine  (so  called  from  a  skirmish  between  the  Highlanders  and  a  party 
of  Cromwell's  troops,  in  which  one  of  the  latter  was  killed),  although  the  real  pass 
of  that  name  is  at  some  distance  to  the  east,  on  the  old  road.  It  was  in  the 
opening  gorge  of  the  Trosachs  that  Fitzjames's  "  gallant  grey  "  sank  exhausted  ; 
and  the  guides  point  out  this  and  the  spots  where  the  other  incidents  of  the  poem 
are  represented  as  having  occurred  with  as  careful  an  identification  as  if  they  had 
been  actually  historic  lo^lities.  The  savage  tumultuous  wildness  of  the  Trosachs 
is  rendered  more  striking  by,  and  in  turn  enhances,  the  rich  loveliness  of  Loch 
Katrine,  which  suddenly  appears  in  sight  at  a  turn  in  the  road.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  lake  a  projecting  spit  of  land  forms 

*'  A  narrow  inlet  still  and  deep. 
Affording  scarce  such  breadtn  of  brim 
As  served  the  wild-duck's  brood  to  swiuL* 

Ellen's  Isle,  also,  blocks  the  prospect.  It  is  only  by  a  rude  scramble  over  the 
rocks  in  the  direction  of  the  old  road  that  the  point  can  be  reached  from  which 
Fitzjames  beheld  the  lake  and  its  islets.  Some  lower  eminences  afford  a  partial 
view,  but  it  is  usually  from  the  little  steamer  which  plies  during  the  season  that 
the  magnificent  scene  is  disclosed  to  the  tourist  in  its  full  extent.  The  lake 
measures  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  average  breadth,  and  is  of  a  wind« 
ing  serpentine  form.  Towards  the  west  its  shores  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  and 
eadi  side  is  clothed  with  dense  copse- wood.  The  silver  strand  where  the  royal 
wanderer  first  sees  Ellen,  lies  to  the  left  of  the  road — 

"  A  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow." 

The  island,  with  its  tangled  screen,  lies  in  front,  and  a  little  lodge,  answering  to 
the  description  in  the  poem,  was  some  years  back  to  be  found  there.     It  was  acci- 
dentally burned,  however,  and  the  hidden  bower,  like  the  heroine  who  lived  there, 
I  must  now  be  supplied  by  the  imagination.     In  other  respects  Scott's  picture  is 
folly  realized,  nor  do  the  guides  forget  to  call  forth  the  echo  which  answered  Fitz- 
'  james*s  bugle.     There  are  other  islands  besides  this,  and  on  one  of  them  arc  the 
I  rains  of  the  Castle  of  Macgregor.     On  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  opposite  to 
'  EUen's  Isle,  is  Coir-nan- Uriskan,  or  Goblin's  Cave,  where  Douglas  Kid  hvins^M 
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with  hU  daughter,  a  vast  circular  hollow  in  the  mountain,  «ome  few  yardii  \t\ 
diameter  at  the  top^  which  gradually  narrows  towards  the  bottom.  It  is  enclosed 
on  alt  sides  by  steep  cUfTsf  while  brushwood  and  boulders  hide  the  mouth  of  the 
cftvcTti,  The  Uriskss  from  whom  the  place  derive*  iia  name,  were  shaggy  imps  of 
the  firownie  kind. 

The  Pass  of  Cattle^  or  Beaiach-nam*bo  {so  called  from  tbe  herds  which  the 
cattle-lifterK  used  to  drive  this  wBty),  which  may  be  reached  either  through  an 
opetiiug  in  the  cave  or  by  another  path^  is  higher  up,  Scott  dedareft  this  to  be 
"the  most  sublime  piece  of  scenery  th&t  the  imagioation  can  conceive/'  and 
i^though  much  of  its  imposing  eJTect  has  departed  since  the  axe  was  laid  to  the 
Dverban^ng  timber  on  Benvenu^  it  has  still  a  wild  grandeur  wbich^  in  some 
desree^  justifies  the  eologium. 

When  Scott  fifat  spolte  of  lalting  Rokeby  as  the  scene  of  a  poem,  Ma  fticud 
Morrilt  jocularly  declared  that  he  should  at  once  raise  the  teoi  of  an  inn  on  his 
estate  as  some  compeosation  for  the  rush  of  touri^s  which  might  be  expected  to 
fallow  the  publication  of  the  poem.  The  effect  of  the  **  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  in  thi* 
respect  was  certainly  $uch  as  to  justify  the  anticipation.  The  poem  happened  to 
appear  in  May,  and  before  July  the  Trosachs  had  been  invaded  by  a  horde  of 
pleasure-travellers.  Crowds  started  for  Loch  Katrine*  The  little  inns  scattered 
at  tnter^'a.ls  along  the  high  roads  were  filled  to  overflowing  ;  and  numerous  cot- 
taj^es  were  tam&d  into  taverns^  Shepherds  and  gillies  gndaenly  found  themselves 
able  to  make  what  they  deemed  splendid  fortunes^  by  acting  as  guides  to  visitors 
who  wished  to  compare  the  realities  of  nature  with  the  poetical  de-scriptions  which 
had  so  enchinteLl  them.  It  is  stated  as  a  fact  that  from  the  year  m  which  the 
**  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  was  published*  the  post-horse  duty  in  Scotland  rose  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  even  continued  to  do  so  re^juUrly  for  some  time  after- 
wardst  as  successive  editions  of  the  poem  appeared,  and  as  the  circle  of  readers 
grew  wider.  The  seclusion  of  the  Lower  Highlands  vvas  at  an  end.  Before  Scott 
made  the  region  fashionable,  the  Trosachs  were  only  a  vague  name  to  most  of  the 
townspeople  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow*  Here  and  there  a  sportsman  in  search  of 
grouse  and  capercailzie,  or  a  man  of  business  on  some  chance  errand,  ventured 
among  those  wiJds  ;  but  the  ordinary  holiday  ^tourist  never  drenmed  of  turning  his 
steps  in  that  direction.  But  no  sooner  did  the  poem  appear  than  not  only  Scots, 
but  English ^  thronged  to  the  TrxKachs,  which  intieed  quickly  became  more  familiar 
to  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  long  distance  and  tediotis  journey,  than  the 
Welsh  hills  which  were  comparatively  close  ot  hand.  Such  an  influx  of  visitors, 
most  of  them  wealthy^  and  willing  to  pay  well  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  at  home,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  marked  effect  on  the 
condition  of  the  natives.  Their  primitive  simplicity,  as  well  as  perhaps  in  some  cases 
their  primitive  honesty,  has  departed*  but  contact  with  strangers  has  quickened 
their  mtclligence,  and  widened  their  ideas,  as  well  as  filled  their  pockets.  The 
money  thus  brought  into  the  country  has  been  applicdi  not  only  to  improving  the 
accommodation  for  travellers,  but  to  the  development  of  various  industries,  ^o  that 
the  route  of  the  tourist  may  now  for  the  most  part  be  traced  not  merely  by  the 
aaturai  tseaaties  through  which  it  passes,  but  t^y  a  thriving  aiKi  busy  populatioti^ 
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CANTO  FIRST. 

Harp  of  the  North !  that  mouldering  long  hflst  hung 

On  the  witch^ehn  that  shades  Saint  Fillan's  spring, 
And  down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  flung. 

Till  envious  ivy  did  around  thee  cling, 
Mnf&in^  with  verdant  ringlet  every  string, — 

O  Mmstrel  Harp,  still  must  thine  accents  sleep  ? 
Mid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring, 

Still  must  thy  sweeter  sounds  their  silence  keep, 
Nor  bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid  to  weep  ? 

Kot  thus,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon, 

Was  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festal  crowd, 
VHien  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won. 

Aroused  the  fearful,  or  subdued  the  proud. 
.  At  each  according  pause,  was  heard  aloud 

Thine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  high  ! 
Fair  dames  and  crested  chiefs  attention  bow*d ; 

For  still  the  burden  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Was  Knighthood's  dauntless  deed,  and  Beauty^s  matchless  eye. 

O  wake  once  more !  how  rude  soe'er  the  hand 

That  ventures  o'er  thy  magic  maze  to  stray ; 
O  wake  once  more  !  though  scarce  my  skill  command 

Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay : 
Though  harsh  and  faint,  and  soon  to  die  away. 

And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain. 
Yet  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway. 

The  wizard  note  has  not  been  touch'd  in  vain. 
Then  silent  be  no  more  !  Enchantress,  wake  again  ! 


He  mag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 
WWredaooedthemoonon  Monan^s  rill, 
kad  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
hkne  Gknartney's  hazel  shade  ; 
Bit,  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Bkl  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head, 
T^  deep-mouth*d  bloodhound's  hea\7 

.       ^^ 

•enmded  op  the  rocky  way, 

Aad  faint,  from  £airther  distance  borne, 

^QK  bend  Ibe  clanging  hoof  and  horn,    I 


t 


II. 

As  Chief)  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
"  To  arms  !  the  foemen  storm  the  wall," 
The  anller'd  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took. 
The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook ; 
Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 
Toss'd  his  beam'd  frontlet  to  the  sky ; 
A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  snufTd  the  tamleA  ^^ 
A  moment  listen*d  to  the  cxy. 
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That  thickened  as  the  chase  drew  nigh; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeal'^ 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he 

dear'd, 
And,  stretching  forwaxd  liee  and  fiu^ 
Sought  the  wild-heaths  of  Uam-Var. 

in. 

Yell*d  on  the  view  the  opening  pack ; 
Rock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  them  hade ; 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
The  awaken*d  mountain  gKve  rtspome. 
A  hundred  dogs  ba/d  deep  and  stn»g^ 
Clatter'd  a  hundred  steedy  along. 
Their  peal  the  merr^  horns  ruqg  out^ 
A  hundred  voices  join'd  the  shout ; 
With  hark  and  whoop  and  wfld  halloo^ 
No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew. 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe^ 
Close  in  her  covert  cower'd  the  doe^ 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high* 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye^ 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  its  fkiling  din 
Retum'd  from  cavern,  cliff,  and  linn. 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still. 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hilL 

rv. 

iJess  loud  the  soimds  of  silvan  war 
Disturbed  the  heights  of  Uam-Var, 
And  i;oused  the  cavern,  where,  'tis  told, 
A  giant  made  his  den  of  old ; 
For  ere  that  steep  ascent  was  won. 
High  in  his  pathway  huna;  the  sun. 
And  many  a  gallant,  stay  d  perforce, 
Was  fain  to  breathe  his  Altering  horse, 
And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer. 
Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near ; 
So  shrewdly  on  the  mountain  side. 
Had  the  bold  burst  their  mettle  tried. 

V. 

The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow, 
Where  broad  extended,  far  beneath. 
The  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith. 
With  anxious  eye  he  wandePd  o'er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor. 
And  ponder  d  refuge  from  his  toil. 
By  Ikr  Lochard  or  Aberfoyle, 


Bat  nearer  was  the  oopsewood  (^ 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch-Achray, 
And  mingled  with  tne  puie-trees  blue 
On  the  bqlddi^  of  Bcnvenne. 
Frcdi  viffbnr  with  the  hope  letnm'd. 
With  flymg  foot  the  heath  he  nmm'd. 
Held  westward  with  unweariea  race^ 
And  left  behind  the  panting  diase. 

VL 

T  were  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o'er. 
At  BWfcpt  the  hont  diroii^  Cambus- 


What  reins  were  ttthten'd  in  despair, 
When  rose  Bcnledrs  ridge  in  ahr ; 
Who  flagg'd  upon  Bochastk's  heath, 
Whoihunn'dtostem  the  flooded  Teith,— 
For  twice  Aat  day,  from  shore  to  shores 
The  gallant  stag  swam  stoutly  o'er. 
Few  were  the  stnicslenL  following  fiu-. 
That  readi'd  the  iSe  ot  Vennachar ; 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won. 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 


Alone,  but  with  unbated  zeal. 

That  horseman  plied  the  scourge  and 

steel; 
For  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil, 
EmbossM  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil, 
While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew, 
The  labouring  stag  strain'd  full  in  view. 
Two  does  of  black  Saint  Hubert's  breed, 
Unmatched  for  courage,  breath,and  speed. 
Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came. 
And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game ; 
For,  scarce  a  spear's  length  from  his 

haunch. 
Vindictive  toil'd  the  bloodhounds  stanch ; 
Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain. 
Nor  farther  might  the  quany  strain. 
Thus  up  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
Between  the  preapice  and  brake. 
O'er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take. 

VIII. 

The  Hunter  mark'd  that  mountain  high, 
The  lone  lake's  western  boimdary, 
And  dcem'd  the  stag  must  turn  to  bay. 
Where  that  huge  rampart  barr'd  the  way ; 
Already  glorying  in  the  prize. 
Measured  his  antlers  witn  his  eyes ; 
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:  For  the  death*woiiiid  and  death-halloo^ 
I  Mnster'dhisbreathfhiswhinyarddrew;— 
:  Bat  thimderiiig  as  he  came  prepared, 
j  With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared, 
I  The  wilj  quarry  shunnM  the  shock, 
'  And  tnm'a  him  from  the  opposing  rock ; 
i  Then,  '^•■''^"g  down  a  darksome  glen. 
Soon  lost  to  bound  and  Hunter's  ken, 
'  In  tbe  deep  Trosachs*  wildest  nook 
i,  His  solitary  refuge  took. 

•  There,  while  dose  couch'd,  the  thicket 

shed 

•  Cold  dews  and  wild  flowers  on  his  head, 
I  He  heard  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 

Rave  thxongh  the  hollow  pass  amain, 
\  Chiding  the  rocks  that  yell*d  again. 

i 

I  Close  on  the  hounds  the  Hunter  came. 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanish'd  game ; 
Bat,  stumbling  in  die  rugged  dell. 
The  gallant  horse  exhausted  fell. 
The  impatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  the  spur  and  rein. 
For  the  good  steed,  his  labours  o'er, 
Stietch*d  his  stiff  limbs,  to  rise  no  more ; 

■  Then,  tooch'd  with  pity  and  remorse. 
He  sorrowed  o'er  the  expiring  horse. 
'^  I  little  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
I  siack'd  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
On  thj  fteet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed  ! 
Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  thedav, 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  grey ! ' 


Then  thromgh  the  dell  his  horn  resounds, 
From  vmin  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds. 
Back  limp'a,  with  slow  and  crippled  pace. 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase ; 
Close  to  their  master's  side  they  press' d, 
With  drooping  tail  and  humblea  crest ; 
But  still  the  dmgle's  hollow  throat 
IVolofig*d  the  swelling  bugle-note. 
The  owlets  started  from  their  dream, 
The  eagles  answer'd  with  their  scream. 
Round  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast, 

'  Tm  edio  seem'd  an  answering  blast ; 

:  And  on  the  Hunter  hied  his  way, 
To  join  some  comrades  of  the  day  ; 
Yet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road, 
So  wondrous  were  the  scenes  it  show'd. 


XI. 

The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
RoU'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way; 
Each  purple  p^k,  each  flinty  spire^ 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below. 
Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid. 
Round  numy  a  rocky  pyramid. 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-spUnter'd  pinnacle ; 
Round  manv  an  insulated  mass. 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass. 
Huge  as  the  tower  which  builders  vain 
Presumptuous  piled  on  Shinar's  plain. 
The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 
Form'd  turret,  dome,  or  batdement, 
Or  seem'd  fantastically  set 
With  cupola  or  minaret. 
Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  deck'd. 
Or  mosque  of  Eastern  architect. 
Nor  were  these  earth-bom  casdes  bare, 
Nor  lack'd  they  many  a  banner  fair ; 
For,  from  their  shiver  d  brows  displa/d, 
Far  o'er  the  unfathomable  glade, 
All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrops  sheen. 
The  brier-rose  fell  in  streamers  green. 
And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes. 
Waved  in  the  west-wind's  summer  sighs. 

XII. 

Boon  nature  scatter'd,  free  and  wild. 
Each  plant  or  flower,  themountain's  child. 
Here  eglantine  embalm'd  the  air. 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there ; 
The  primrose  pale  and  violet  flower. 
Found  in  each  cliff  a  narrow  bower ;         j 
Fox-elove  and  night-shade,  side  by  side,    : 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride,  I 

Group'd  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain    | 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain.  [ 

With  boughs  thatjquaked  at  every  breath. 
Grey  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath ; 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  ritted  rock ; 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine-tree  hung 
His  shatter'd  trunk,  and  frequent  flung. 
Where  seem'd  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high. 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced, 
Where  glist'ning  streamers  waved  and 
danced, 
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The  wanderer's  eye  oonld  barelj  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicioiis  blue ; 
So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  m^gfat 
The  sceneiy  of  a  fairy  dretun. 

xin. 
Onward,  amid  the  oopae  'can  peep 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  ttid  Sm^ 
Affording  scarce  such  breadtn  of  brim 
As  served  the  wild  duck's  brood  to  swim. 
Lost  for  a  space,  throng  thicketSTeeriog^ 
But  broader  when  asain  wpearing^ 
Tall  rocks  and  tufted  kndk  their  &oe 
Could  on  the  dark-blue  mirror  trace; 
And  &rther  as  the  Hunter  stray'd. 
Still  broader  sweep  its  channels  niade. 
The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stoody 
Emerging  from  entangled  woodf 
But,  wave-encircled,  seem'd  to  float, 
Like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat ; 
Yet  broader  floods  extending  still 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill, 
Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  islet  in  an  inland  sea. 

XIV. 

And  now,  to  issue  from  the  glen. 

No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer's  ken. 

Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 

A  far  projecting  precipice. 

The  broom's  tougn  roots  his  ladder  made. 

The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid ; 

And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won. 

Where,  gleaming  vrith  the  setting  sun. 

One  bumish'd  sheet  of  living  gold, 

Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roll'd,  * 

In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay, 

With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay. 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright, 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  li^t, 

And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand. 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Ben  venue  t 

Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly 

hurl'd, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world ; 

•  Loch-Ketturin  \%  the  Celtic  pronunciation. 
In  his  notes  to  Tfu  Fair  Maid  of  Pertk,  the 
author  has  siniified  ^'»  belief  that  the  lake  was 
naraed  after  the  CatterinSt  or  wild  robbers,  who 
haunted  its  shores. 

^    /  j9rfrvrmtfe  is  literally  the  little  mountain — 
'.-'.  MM  coatnuted  with  Bcnledi  and  Benlomond. 


A  wtklering  forest  feathei'd  o'er 
His  rnin'd  sides  and  summit  hoar, 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 
Ben4ui  heaved  hifjtt,  hk  Sorehead  bare. 

XV. 

InKMn  fhe  steep  promontorv  jpsaed 
The  strainer,  raptured  and  amased, 
And,  *'Whatasoenewerehere9''hecried, 
''For  princdj  ponp^  or  dmrcfaman's 

pridel 
On  this  bold  brow,  a  lordlv  tower ; 
In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower ; 
On  yonder  meadow,  tir  away, 
The  torrets  of  a  doister  grey ; 
How  blitbdy  mi^t  the  boj^hom 
Chide^  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  mom  t 
How  sweet,  at  eve^  the  lover's  rate 
Chimc^  when  the  groves  were  still  and 

nrate! 
And,  when  the  midmght  moon  should 

lave 
Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave, 
How  solenm  on  the  ear  would  come 
The  holv  matins*  distant  hum, 
While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 
Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone, 
A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell. 
To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell — 
And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all, 
Should  each  bewilder'd  stranger  call 
To  friendly  feast,  and  lighted  halL 

XVI. 

"  Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  here  ! 
But  now, — bcshrew  yon  nimble  deer. 
Like  that  same  hermit's,  thin  and  spare, 
The  copse  must  give  my  evening  fare ; 
Some  mossy  bank  my  couch  must  be, 
Some  rustling  oak  my  canopy. 
Yet  pass  we  that ;  the  war  and  chase 
Give  little  choice  of  resting  place ; — 
A  summer  night,  in  menwood  spent, 
Were  but  to-morrow  s  merriment : 
But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound. 
Such  as  are  better  miss'd  than  found  ; 
To  meet  with  Highland  plunderers  here 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer. — 
I  am  alone  ; — my  bugle  strain 
May  call  some  stragper  of  the  train  ; 
Or,  fall  the  worse  that  may  betide, 
Ere  now  this  falchion  has  been  tried." 
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XVIL 

Boi  scarce  again  his  horn  he  wound. 
When  lo  !  forth  starting  at  the  sound, 
From  underneath  an  a^d  oak. 
That  slanted  from  the  islet  rock, 
A  dswisrf  guider  of  its  way, 
A  little  skOfshot  to  the  bay. 
That  nmnd  the  promontory  steep 
Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweep, 
Eddying  in  almost  viewless  wave, 
Hie  weeping  willow  twi^  to  lave, 
And  ldss»  with  whispenng  sound  and 

slow. 
The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 
The  boat  had  touch*d  this  silver  strand, 
Jost  as  the  Hunter  left  hb  stand. 
And  stood  conceal*d  amid  the  brake. 
To  view  this  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
The  TT«»»*^**»  paused,  as  if  again 
She  thought  to  catdi  the  distant  strain. 
With  head  np-raised,  and  look  intent. 
And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent. 
And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart. 
Like  monument  of  Grecian  art. 
In  listening  mood,  she  seem'd  to  stand. 
The  goardian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 

XVIII. 

And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 
A  Xyroph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace, 
Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face  ! 
What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown, 
Had  slightly  tinged    her    cheek  with 

brown, — 
The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light. 
Had  ^fed  her  glowing  hue  so  bright. 
Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 
Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow : 
What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 
To  measured  mood  had  trainM  her  pace, — 
A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true, 
Xe*er  firom  the  heath-flower  dashed  the 
dew; 

,  E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head. 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread : 
What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 
The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue, — 

.  Those  silver  sounds,  so  sofl,  so  dear, 
Ihe  list'ner  held  his  breath  to  hear ! 


1 


*  Sm  Kole  OD  Canto  III.,  stanza  5. 


XIX, 

A  chieftain's  daughter  seem*d  the  maid ; 
Her  satin  snood,*  her  silken  plaid. 
Her  golden  brooch  such  birth  betray'd,' 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid. 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing ; 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair, 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care, 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy, 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye ; 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue, 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true. 
Than  every  free-bom  glance  confess'd 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast ; 
Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye, 
Or  woe  or  pity  claimM  a  sich. 
Or  filiiil  love  was  glowii^  tnere, 
Or  meek  devotion  pour*d  a  prayer. 
Or  tale  of  injury  calFd  forth 
The  indignant  spirit  of  the  North, 
One  only  passion  unrcveal'd, 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  concealed. 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame  ; — 
O  1  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name  ! 

XX, 

Impatient  of  the  silent  horn, 

Now  on  the  gale  her  voice  was  borne : — 

**  Father  I "  she  cried  ;  the  rocks  around 

Loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound. 

A  while  she  paused,  no  answer  came, — 

"Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast?"  the 

name 
Less  resolutely  utter'd  fell. 
The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swelL 
"A  stranger  I,"  the  Huntsman  said. 
Advancing  from  the  hazel  shade. 
The  maid,  alarm'd,  with  hasty  oar, 
Push'd  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore, 
And  when  a  space  was  gain'd  between. 
Closer  she  drew  her  bosom's  screen ; 
(So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swing. 
So  turn  to  prune  his  ruffled  wing.) 
Then  safe,  though  fluttered  and  amazed. 
She  paused,  and  on  the  stranger  gazed. 
Not  nis  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye^ 
That  youthful  maVdens  vioiA.  \o  ^^j. 
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XXL 

On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 

Had  slightly  press'd  its  ngnet  sage^ 

Yet  had  not  quench'd  the  open  tnUh 

And  fiery  vehemence  of  yonth ; 

Forward  and  firolic  gjbe  was  thm^ 

The  will  to  do,  the  aonl  to  dare^ 

The  sparkling  glance^  soon  blownto  fire^ 

Of  hasty  love^  or  headlong  ire. 

His  limbs  were  cast  in  manlT  moald« 

For  hardy  sports  or  contest  tx>ld; 

And  though  in  peaceful  garb  anmy'd» 

And  weaponless,  except  hb  blade^ 

His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 

A  high-bom  heart,  a  martial  prides 

As  ita  Baron's  crest  he  worc^ 

And  sheathed  in  armour  trode  the  shore. 

Slighting  the  petty  need  he  ■ho'w'dy 

He  told  of  his  benighted  road ; 

His  ready  speech  fiow'd  fiur  and  free^ 

In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy; 

Yet  sjeem'd  that  tone,  and  gesture  bland. 

Less  used  to  sue  than  to  command. 

XXII. 

A  while  the  maid  the  stranger  eyed. 
And,  reassured,  at  length  replied. 
That  Highland  halls  were  open  still 
To  wilder'd  wanderers  of  the  hilL 
"  Nor  think  you  unexpected  come 
To  yon  lone  isle,  our  desert  home ; 
Before  the  heath  had  lost  the  dew. 
This  mom,  a  couch  was  pulFd  for  you  ; 
On  yonder  mountain's  purple  head 
Have  ptarmigan  and  heath-cock  bled. 
And  our  broad  nets  have  swept  the  mere^ 
To  fumish  forth  your  evening  cheer." — 
"  Now,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid, 
Your  courtesy  has  err'd,"  he  said ; 
"  No  ri^ht  have  I  to  claim,  misplaced. 
The  welcome  of  expected  guest 
A  wanderer,  here  by  fortune  tost. 
My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  lost, 
I  ne'er  before,  believe  me,  fair, 
',    Have  ever  dra^fvni  your  mountain  air, 
'    Till  on  this  lake's  romantic  strand, 
!   I  found  a  fay  in  fairy  land  I" — 

'  XXIII. 

"  I  well  believe,"  the  maid  replied, 
As /ur  light  skiff  approsLch!d  tne  side,— 


**  I  well  beliefe,  that  ne'er  before 
Your  foot  has  trod  Lodi  Katarine's  shore ; 
BotyeL  as  fin:  as  yestemighti 
Old  Allan-Bane  foretold  your  plight,— 
A  grey-hair'd  sire,  whose  eye  mtent 
Was  on  the  Tidoo^d  fotnre  bent 
He  «w  war  steed,  a  d^^mled  grey, 
lie  dead  benem  the  biiaien  way ; 
Painted  esact  yonr  fonn  and  mUm, 
Yonr  Inmtiiie  snit  of  lincobi  men, 
That  tassdlVl  hom  so  gaily  gilt, 
That  fiOchiom's  crooked  bUute  and  hilt, 
That  cap  with  heron  phnnage  trim, 
And  yon  two  bonnds  so  daw  and  grim. 
He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be^ 
To  grace  a  goeit  of  foir  d^ree ; 
But  light  I  held  his  prophMj. 
And  deem'd  it  was  my  Whars  horn. 
Whose  edioeso'er  the  lake  were  borne." 

XXIT. 

The  stranger  smiled: — "Since  to  your 

home 
A  destined  errant-knight  I  come, 
Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 
Doom'd,  doubtless,  for  achievement  bold, 
I'll  lighUy  front  each  high  emprise, 
For  one  kind  glance  of  those  bright  eyes. 
Permit  me,  tint,  the  task  to  guide 
Your  fairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide." 
The  maid,  wito  smile  suppress'd  and  sly. 
The  toil  unwonted  saw  him  try  ; 
For  seldom  sure,  if  e'er  before. 
His  noble  hand  had  grasp'd  an  oar  : 
Yet  with  main  strength  his  strokes  he 

drew. 
And  o'er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew  ; 
With  heads  erect,  and  whimpering  cry. 
The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply. ' 
Nor  freouent  does  the  bright  oar  break 
The  darkening  mirror  of  the  lake. 
Until  the  rock^  isle  they  reach, 
And  moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 

XXV. 

The  stranger  view'd  the  shore  around ; 
*Twas  all  so  dose  with  copsewood  boun<l. 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare 
That  human  foot  frequented  there, 
Until  the  mountain-maiden  showed 
A  clambering  unsuspected  road, 
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I  That  winded  through  the  tangled  screen, 
,  And  open'd  on  a  narrow  green, 
;  Where  weeping  birch  and  willow  round 
With  tfaeir  long  fibres  swept  the  ground. 
i  HerCv  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour, 
\  Sooie  dief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower. 

!  _     XXVL 

j  It  w«i  a  lodge  of  ample  size. 
But  stxange  of  structure  and  device ; 

:  Of  such  matfrials,  as  around 
The  workman's  haiid  had  readiest  found. 
Lopp'd  of  their  boughs,  their  hoar  trunks 

heied. 
And  \ff  the  hatchet  ruddj  squared. 
To  give  the  walls  their  destined  height, 

'  The  itnrdy  oak  and  ash  unite ; 
While  room  and  clay  and  leaves  combined 
To  fence  eadi  crevice  from  the  wind. 
The  lifter  pine-trees,  overhead, 
Their  slender  length  for  rafters  spread. 
And  wither'd  heath  and  rushes  dry 
Supplied  a  russet  canopy. 
Dne  westward,  fi:onting  to  the  green, 
A  Tvatl  portico  was  seen. 
Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne, 
Of  mountain  fir  vnth  bark  unshorn. 
Where  lien's  hand  had  taught  to  twine 
The  irf  and  Idsean  vine. 
The  clemafis,  the  favoured  flower 
Which  boasts  the  name  of  viigin-bower, 
And  every  hardv  plant  could  bear 
Loch  ICamne*s  keen  and  searching  air. 
An  instant  in  this  porch  she  staid. 
And  gaily  to  the  stranger  said, 
"Onhenven  and  on  thy  lady  call. 
And  enter  die  enchanted  hall ! " 

XXVII. 

*"  My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be, 
1  My  gentle  guide,  in  foUovring  thee." — 
He  crossed  the  threshold — and  a  clang 
.  Of  angry  steel  that  instant  rang. 
To  his  bold  brow  his  spirit  rusad. 
But  soon  for  vain  alarm  he  blush'd, 
When  on  the  floor  he  saw  displayed, 
Canae  of  the  din,  a  naked  blade 
Dropp'd  firom  the  sheath,  that  careless 

flung 
Upon  n  stj^s  huge  antlers  swung  ; 
For  ail  around,  the  walls  to  grace. 
Hong  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase  : 


; 


A  target  there,  a  bu^le  here, 

A  battle-axe,  a  huntmg  spear. 

And  broadswords,  bows,   and  arrows 

store. 
With  the  tusk'd  trophies  of  the  boar. 
Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died, 
And  there  the  vrild-cat's  brindled  hide 
The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns. 
Or  mandes  o*er  the  bison's  horns ; 
Pennons  and  flags  defiured  and  stained. 
That  blackening  streaks  ofblood  retainM , 
And  deer-skins,  dappled,  dun,  and  white. 
With  otter's  fiir  and  seal's  unite, 
In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestiy  all. 
To  garnish  forth  the  silvan  hall. 

XXVIIL 


And  next  the  fallen  weapon 
Few  were  the  arms  whose  sinewy  strength 
Sufficed  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 
And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  sway'd, 
"I  never  knew  but  one,"  he  said, 
"Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to 

wield 
A  blade  like  this  in  batUe-field." 
She  sigh'd,  then  smiled  and  took  the 

word; 
"You    see    the   guardian    champion's 

sword: 
As  light  it  trembles  in  his  hand. 
As  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand ; 
My  sire's  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 
Of  Ferragus,  or  Ascabart ; 
But  in  the  absent  giant's  hold 
Are  women  now,  and  menials  old." 


The  mistress  of  the  mansion  came. 
Mature  of  age,  a  graceful  dame  ; 
Whose  easy  step  and  stately  port 
Had  well  become  a  princely  court. 
To  whom,  though  more  than  kindred 

knew. 
Young  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  due. 
Meet  welcome  to  her  ^est  she  made. 
And  every  courteous  nte  was  paid. 
That  hospitality  could  claim. 
Though  all  unask'd  his  birth  and  name. 
Such  then  the  reverence  to  a  guest. 
That  fellest  foe  im^Vil  ysvn  \2ea  l«a&v, 
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And  from  his  deadliest  foenHm's  doof 
Unquesition'd  mnv  the  banquet  o'er. 
At  Icnf^li  his  rank,  the  stronger  names, 
**  The  Knight  of  Snowdooii,  Jajiies  Fits- 
James; 
LoTt!  of  a  barren  hentaffC^ 
Which  hi<5  brave  siTes,  from  agie  td  flge^ 
^  their  gnoil  swords  had  hdd  with  toU ; 
Hb  sire  had  fallen  in  such  turmoil. 
And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 
Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand. 
This  morning  with  Lord  Moray's  train 
He  cha^d  a  stalwart  stag  in  vaini 
Outstnpp^d  his  comrade  mjss*d  the  deer* 
Lost  his  good  steedf  and  wander^  here/^ 

XXX, 

Fain  would  thi^  Knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sir^ 
Well  showM  the  elder  lady's  mien. 
That  o>urts  and  cities  she  had  sem  j 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  displayed 
The  simple  grace  of  sylvan  miid^ 
In  sprecli  and  gesture^  form  and  face^ 
Show'd  she  wa*  come  of  gentle  race 
'Twere  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  find 
Such  look  a,  such  manner?:,  and  such  mind 
Each  hint  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  gave, 
Dame  Mar^rei  heard  with  silence  grave; 
Or  Etlen^  innocentlv  gay, 
Turned  all  inquiry  light  away  :-^ 
"  Weird  women  we  !  by  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  afar  from  tower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blast, 
On  wandering  knights  our  spells  we  cast ; 
Whileviewlessmimlrcla  touch  the  string, 
Tis  thus  our  charmed  rhymes  we  sing?' 
She  sung,  and  still  a  harp  unseen 
FiE'd  up  the  symphony  between, 

XXXI* 

Soitj* 

**  Soldier,  rest  \  thy  warfare  o*er, 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  break- 
ing; 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more, 

Days  of  danger^  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  islets  encli anted  hall, 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing, 
Fairy  stmins  of  music  fall, 
Every  sense  in  sJumber  dewing* 


Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o*er, 
Dream  of  fighting-fields  no  more  r 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows^  not  breakino^ 
Mom  of  toil,  nor  night  of  wakings 

"No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear, 

Armour*s  clang,  or  war-steed  chsunp- 
in& 
Tramp  nor  pibroch  stimmon  here 

Mustering  clan*  or  squadron  trampiiig; 
Vet  thf*  l^k^s  shrill  fife  may  come 

At  the  day*break  from  the  fallow. 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum, 

Booming  fri>m  the  »edgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  l>e  near. 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here, 
Here^R  no  war-steed*s  neigh  and  champ- 
ing. 
Shouting  clans  or  sqoadrons  stamping." 

xxxn. 

She  paused — then,  blushmg,  led  the  lay 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day. 
Her  mellow  notes  awhile  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song. 
Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  frame 
The  minstref  verse  spontaneous  came. 

Song  fontinnrtf* 

*' Huntsman,  rest  1  thy  chase  is  donei. 

While  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  yey 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun. 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveilM, 
Sleep  t  the  deer  is  in  his  den  ; 

Sleep  I  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying  ; 
Sleep  1  nor  dream  in  yonder  gli^n. 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying, 
Huntaman,  rest  !  thy  cha.^  is  done, 
Think  not  ofche  rising  sun. 
For  at  dawning  to  assail  je. 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveUle." 

XXX  in. 

The  hall  was  clcarM— the  stranger^  bed 
Was  there  of  monniain  heather  spread, 
Where  oft  a  hundred  guests  had  lain. 
And  dream M  their  forest  sports  again. 
But  vainly  did  the  heath-flower  shed 
Its  moorland  fragrance  round  his  head  | 
Not  Ellen^s  spell  had  lulfd  to  rest 
The  fever  of  nls  troubled  breast 
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b  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 
Of  Tuied  perils,  pains,  and  woes  : 
His  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brake, 
Xov  nnks  his  barge  upon  the  lake ; 
Xov  leader  of  a  broken  host, 
His  standard  foils,  his  honour's  lost 
Hkb, — ^firom  my  couch  may  heavenly 

Gbtse  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night  1 — 
Aflun  retum'd  the  scenes  of  youth, 
Ofooofident  undoubting  truth  ; 
\  Anin  his  soul  he  interchanged 
Unh  friends  whose  hearts  were  long 

estranged. 
Thej  omne,  in  dim  procession  led. 
Die  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead  ; 
As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay. 
As  if  they  parted  yesterday. 
And  doubt  distracts  him  at  the  view — 
0  weie  his  senses  false  or  true  ? 
Dicam'd  he  of  death,  or  broken  vow. 
Or  b  it  all  a  vision  now  ? 

XXXIV. 

At  ki^th,  with  Ellen  in  a  grove 
He  seem'd  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love ; 
She  listen'd  with  a  blush  and  sigh. 
His  mit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high. 
He  sought  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp, 
And  a  cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp  : 
The  phantom's  sex  was  changed  and 

gone, 
Upon  its  head  a  helmet  shone  ; 
Sbwlj  enlarged  to  giant's  size. 
With  darkeivd  cheek  and  threatening 

eyes. 
The  grisly  visage,  stem  and  hoar, 
To  ulen  still  a  likeness  bore. — 
He  woke,  and,  panting  with  affright, 
Rnaird  the  vision  of  the  night. 
The  hearth's  decaying  brands  were  red. 


And  deep  and  dusky  lustre  shed. 
Half  showing,  half  concealing,  ail 
The  uncouth  trophies  of  the  hall. 
Mid  those  the  stranger  fix'd  his  eye 
Where  that  huge  falchion  hung  on  high, 
And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless 

throng, 
Rush*d,  chasing  countless  thoughts  along, 
Until,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure, 
lie  rose,  and  sought  the  moonshine  pure. 

XXXV. 

7*he  wild  rose,  eglantine,  and  broom. 
Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume : 
The  birch-trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm. 
The  aspens  slept  beneath  the  calm ; 
The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 
Play'd  on  the  water's  still  expanse, — 
Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passions' 

sway 
Could  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray  ! 
He  felt  its  calm,  that  warrior  guest. 
While   thus    he   communed   with   his 

breast : — 
"  Why  is  it,  at  each  turn  I  trace 
Some  memory  of  that  exiled  race  ? 
Can  I  not  mountain-maiden  spy, 
But  she  must  bear  the  Douglas  eye? 
Can  I  not  view  a  Highland  brand. 
But  it  must  match  the  Douglas  hand? 
Can  I  not  frame  a  fever'd  dream. 
But  still  the  Douglas  is  the  theme  ? 
I'll  dream  no  more — by  manly  mind 
Not  even  in  sleep  is  will  resign'd. 
My  midnight  orisons  said  o'er, 
I'll  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more." 
His  midnight  orisons  he  told, 
A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold. 
Consign 'd  to  heaven  his  cares  and  woes. 
And  sunk  in  undisturb'd  repose ; 
Until  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crew. 
And  morning  dawn'd  on  Benvenue. 


CANTO   SECOND. 

I. 
At  mom  the  black-cock  trims  his  Jetty  wing, 

Tis  morning  prompts  the  linnet  s  blithest  lay. 
All  Nature's  children  feel  the  matin  spring 

Of  life  reviving^  with  reviving  day ; 
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And  ivhile  jron  Uttle  bark  glides  down  the  baj, 

Wailing  the  stranger  on  his  way  again, 
Mom's  genial  influence  roused  a  minstrel  grey, 

And  sweetly  o'er  the  lake  was  heard  thy  strain, 
Mix'd  with  the  sounding  harp,  O  white-hair'd  Allan-bane  I 


II. 

**  Not  faster  yonder  rowen^  might 
Flings  from  their  oars  the  spray, 

Not  faster  yonder  rippling  bright. 

That  tracks  the  shallop's  course  in  light. 
Melts  in  the  lake  away. 

Than  men  from  memory  erase 

The  benefits  of  former  days ; 

Then,   stranger,  go!   good  speed  the 
while. 

Nor  think  again  of  the  lonely  isle. 

"  High  place  to  thee  in  royal  court, 

High  place  in  battle  line, 
Good  hawk  and  hound  for  silvan  sport. 
Where  beauty  sees  the  brave  resort. 

The  honoiir'J  meed  be  thine  ! 
True  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  sincere, 
Thy  lady  constant,  kind,  and  dear, 
And  lost  in  love  and  friendship's  smile 
Be  memory  of  the  lonely  ble. 

TIL 
Song  tontirawb. 

"  But  if  beneath  yon  southern  sky 

A  plaided  stranger  roam, 
Whose  drooping  crest  and  stifled  sigh. 
And  sunken  cheek  and  heavy  eye, 

Pine  for  his  Highland  home  ; 
Then,  warrior,  then  be  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderer's  woe ; 
Remember  then  thy  hap  ere  while, 
A  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

"  Or  if  on  life's  uncertain  main 

Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail ; 
If  faithful,  wise,  and  brave  in  vain, 
W()c,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustain 

Beneath  the  fickle  gale ; 
Waste  not  a  sij;h  on  fortune  changed, 
^  )n  thankless  courts,  or  friends  estranged, 
But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall 

smile. 
To  greet  thcc  in  the  lonely  isle." 


IV. 

As  died  the  sounds  upon  the  tide^ 
The  shallop  reach'd  tne  mainland  side^ 
And  ere  his  onward  way  he  took. 
The  stranger  cast  a  lingering  look, 
Where  easily  his  eye  might  reach 
The  Harper  on  the  isletboich, 
Redined  against  a  blighted  tree^ 
As  wasted,  grey,  and  worn  as  he. 
To  minstrel  mMitation  given. 
His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to  heaven, 
As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim 
A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 
His  hand,  reclined  upon  the  wire^ 
Sccm'd  watching  the  awakening  fire ; 
So  still  he  sate,  as  those  who  wait 
Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate  ; 
So  still,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 
To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair ; 
So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled. 
In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  sped. 

V. 

Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild. 
Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smiled. — 
Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Ixrad  forth  his  fleet  upon  the  lake, 
While  her  vex'd  spaniel,  from  the  beach, 
Bay'd  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach  ? 
Yet  tell  me,  tnen,  the  maid  who  knows. 
Why  deepen'd  on  her  cheek  the  rose  ? — 
Forgive,  forgive,  Fidelity! 
I*erchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  see 
Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu. 
And  stop  and  turn  to  wave  anew ; 
And,  lovely  ladies,  ere  your  ire 
Condemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre. 
Show  me  the  fair  would  scorn  to  spy, 
And  prize  such  conquest  of  her  eye  1 


While  yet  he  loiter'd  on  the  spot,  '' 
It  seem'd  as  Ellen  mark'd  him  not  ; 
But  when  he  tum'd  him  to  the  glade, 
One  courteous  parting  sign  she  made  ; 
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And  after,  oft  the  knight  would  say, 
Thmt  not  when  prize  of  festal  day 
:  Was  dealt  him  by  the  brightest  im^ 
Who  c^er  wore  jewel  in  her  hair,    - 
So  lughly  did  his  bosom  swell, 
I  As  at  that  ample  mute  ^EuewelL 
I  Kow  with  a  trusty  mountain-guide^ 
I  And  his  dark  stag-hounds  by  his  side, 
I  He  parts— the  maid,  unconscious  still, 
t  Watdi*d  him  wind  slowly  roimd  the  hill ; 
\  Bat  when  his  stately  form  was  hid. 
The  guardian  in  her  bosom  chid — 
**  Thy  Malcolm !  vain  and  selfish  maid !  '* 
Tvas  thus  upbraiding  conscience  said, — 
"Not  so  haa  Malcolm  idly  hung 
On  the    smooth   phrase   of  southern 

tongue; 
Not  90  had  Malcolm  strain'd  his  eye, 
Another  step  than  thine  to  spy.— 
Wake^  Allan-Bane,"  aloud  she  cried. 
To  the  old  Minstrel  by  her  side, — 
"Arouse  thee  from  thy  moody  dream ! 
,  m  ghre  thy  harp  heroic  theme, 
j  And  warm  thee  with  a  noble  name  ; 
,  Ptoor  forth  the  glory  of  the  Graeme  ! " 
I  Scunce  from  her  lip  the  word  had  rush'd, 
'  Whendeeptheconsciousmaidenblush'd; 
For  of  his  clan,  in  hall  and  bower, 
Yomg  Malcolm  Graeme  was  held  the 
flower. 

VII. 

:  The  minstrel  waked   his  harp— three 


/ 


Arose  tiie  well-known  martial  chimes. 
And  thrice  their  high  heroic  pride 
hi  mdancholy  murmurs  died. 

•  Vwnly  thou  bid'st,  O  noble  maid," 
Clasping  his  witker'd  hands,  he  said, 

*  Vamly  thou  bid'st  me  wake  the  strain. 
Though  all  unwont  to  bid  in  vain. 
Alas  I  than  mine  a  mightier  hand 

Has  tuned   my  harp,  my  strings  has 

spanned! 
I  touch  the  chords  of  joy,  but  low 
And  mournful  answer  notes  of  woe ; 
And  the  proud  march,  which  victors 

tread. 
Sinks  in  the  wailing  for  the  dead. 
0  well  for  me,  if  mine  alone 
That  dirge's  deep  prophetic  tone  I 
14  as  mj  tuneful  fathers  said. 


This  harp,   which  erst   Saint    Modan 

swayed. 
Can  thus  its  master's  fate  foretell. 
Then  welcome  be  the  minstrers  knell ! 

VIII. 

"  But  ah !  dear  lady,  thus  it  sigh'd. 
The  eve  thy  sainted  mother  died  ; 
And  such  the  sounds  which,  while  I 

strove 
To  wake  a  lay  of  war  or  love. 
Came  marring  all  the  festal  mirth. 
Appalling  me  who  gave  them  birth. 
And  disobedient  to  my  call, 
Wail'd  loud  through  Bothwell's  banner  d 

hall. 
Ere  Douglasses,  to  ruin  driven, 
Were  exUed  from  their  native  heaven. — 
Oh !  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  woe. 
My  master's  house  must  undergo, 
Or  aught  but  weal  to  Ellen  fair, 
Brood  in  these  accents  of  despair. 
No  future  bard,  sad  Harp !  shall  fling 
Triumph  or  rapture  from  thy  string ; 
One  short,  one  final  strain  shall  flow. 
Fraught  with  imutterable  woe. 
Then  shiver'd  shall  thv  fragments  lie. 
Thy  master  cast  him  down  and  die  !" 

IX. 

Soothing  she  answer'd  him — "  Assuage, 
Mine  honour'd  friend,  the  fears  of  age  ; 
All  melodies  to  thee  are  known. 
That  harp  has  rung  or  pipe  has  blown. 
In  Lowland  vale  or  Highland  glen. 
From  Tweed  to  Spey — what  marvel, then. 
At  times,  unbidden  notes  should  rise, 
Confusedly  bound  in  memory's  ties. 
Entangling,  as  they  rush  along, 
The  war-march  with  the  funeral  song? — 
Small  ground  is  now  for  boding  fear ; 
Obscure,  but  safe,  we  rest  us  here. 
My  sire,  in  native  virtue  great,  I 

Resigning  lordship,  lands,  and  state. 
Not  then  to  fortime  more  resigned,  j 

Than  yonder  oak  might  give  the  wind  ;    I 
The  graceful  foliage  storms  may  reave. 
The  noble  stem  they  cannot  grieve.  I 

For  me," — she  stoop'd,   and,    looking 

round, 
Pluck'd    a    blue    hare -bell    from    the   ; 

ground,—  ^ 
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'*  For  mc,  who5«  mnaory  scarce  conv^ 
An  image  of  more  splemisd  day^. 
This  little  ftower,  ihaX  loves  the  iea, 
May  well  my  simple  emblem  be ; 
It  drinks  heaven^s  dew  ^  blithe  as  raie 
Thftt  m  the  King's  owo  gartlcn  grows; 
And  when  1  place  it  in  my  hair, 
Allan,  a  bam,  is  boand  to  swoir 
He  ne^er  saw  coronet  so  h&i" 
Then  play  fully  the  chaplet  vfld 
She  wreath 'd  m  ber  daik  Iodc%  and 
imiiecL 

Her  mnik,  her  speedb*  w££h  wiiming 

Eway* 
Wiled  the  old  batpci^t  mood  tcmwf. 
With  such  a  look  s  lieimiti  tfannrp 

When  angeU  stoop  to  soothe  theur  woe. 
He  cuzedf  till  fofid  regret  and  pride 
Thriird  to  a  teart  then  thus  leplied  i 
**  l^veliesit  and  be*ft !  tlion  little  knoW«t 
The  rank,  the  honourSi  thou  hast  lost  [ 
O  might  I  live  to  see  tiiee  grace, 
In  Scotland*!  court,  thybirth-right  plac^ 
To  ftce  my  favouritc^s  step  advance 
The  lightest  in  the  courtly  dance^ 
The  cau^  of  every  gallaiifii  sigh* 
And  leading  star  of  every  eyCt 
And  theme  of  every  minstrcrs  art, 
The  lady  of  the  Bleeding  Heart  I"*— 

XL 

'*Fair  dr^tn»  ure  these,"  the  maiden 

cried, 
(Light  was  her  accent,  yet  die  sigh*d  j) 
**  Yet  is  this  mojisy  rock  to  me 
Worth  splendid  chair  and  canopy; 
Kor  would  my  footEteps  spring  more  gay 
In  courtly  dance  than  blithe  &tmthspey, 
Norli^rfio  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstrcFs  lay  as  thine. 
And  then  for  suitors  proud  and  high, 
To  bend  before  my  conquerittg  eye,— 
Thou,  flattering  liard  J  thyscllwiU  say, 
That  grim  Sir  Roderick  owns  its  gwav. 
The  SaTton  scourge^  Clan- Alpine's  pride. 
The  terror  of  l^«och*Lomoncrs  side. 
Would,  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st,  delay 
A  Lennox  foray — ibr  a  day,  ***— 
*  The  weil-koswD  ccigniEimoc  of  the  Doi^laj 


The  andent  bard  his  glee  repress.^ : 
"  lU  hast  thou  chosen  theme  far  jest  \ 
For  who,  through  ail  this  western  wUd,, 
Named  Blade  Sit  Rodenck  c-cr,  «ad 

smiled  1 
In  Holy-Rood  a  knight  he  Kkw  ; 
I  ^vr,  when  bnck  the  dirk  he  diew. 
Courtiers  give  place  before  the  stride 
Of  the  undaunletl  homicide  ; 
And  dnce^  though  outlawed,  hath  hii 

hand 
Full  sternly  kept  his  mountiun  land- 
Who  dse  im^  glve^ — ah  I  woe  the  day. 
That  I  such  hated  truth  shonld  say*^ 
The  Douglas^  like  a  stricken  deer. 
Disowned  by  every  noble  peer, 
Even  the  rude  refuge  we  have  here  ? 
Atos,  this  wild  marauding  Chief 
Alone  might  ha^aid  our  relief 
And  now  thy  maiden  charms  expand. 
Looks  for  hifl  guerdoo  in  thy  hajid  ; 
Full  soon  may  dispensation  sought. 
To  baqk  his  suit,  from  Rome  be  brought. 
Then,  though  an  exile  on  the  hill. 
Thy  father^  as  the  Douglas,  still 
Be  held  in  reference  and  fear  ; 
And  though  to  Roderick  thouM  so  dear. 
That  thou   might'St  guide  with  silken 

thready 
Slave  of  thy  will,  this  chieftain  dread  ; 
Yet,  O  loved  maid,  thy  mirth  refrain  I 
Thy  hand  is  on  a  Uon*s  niane^" — 

Xitt* 

"Mmstrel,"  the  maid  replied,  and  high 
Her  father*5  soul  glanced  from  her  eye, 
"My  debts  to  Roderick's  house  I  know; 
AH  that  a  mother  could  bestow, 
To  Lady  Margaret's  care  I  owe. 
Since  ^rst  an  orphan  in  the  wild 
She  sorrow'd  o'er  her  sister^s  child  ; 
To  her  brave  chieftain  son,  from  ire 
Of  S<:otland*$  king  who  shrouds  my  sire, 
A  deeper,  holier  debt  is  owed ; 
And,  could  I  pay  it  with  my  blood, 
Allan  J  Sir  Roderick  should  comnifand 
My  blood,  my  life,— but  not  my  liand. 
Rather  will  Ellen  Douglas  dwcE 
A  votaress  in  Maronnau'^s  ceU  ; 
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p«fii<w  through  realms  beyond  the  sea, 
Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity, 
Where  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  word, 
Aid  ne^er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard, 
An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rove, 
Thm  wed  tne  man  she  cannot  love. 

XIV. 

•Thoa  shakcst,  good  friend,  thy  tresses 

That  pleading  look,  what  can  it  say 
Bit  what  I  own  ?— I  grant  him  brave, 
Bit  wild  as  Bracklinn's  thundering  wave ; 
And  generous— save  vindictive  mood, 
Or  jealoos  transport,  chafe  his  blood : 
I  grant  him  true  to  friendly  band, 
As  hfi  daymore  is  to  his  hand  ; 
Bat  O  !  that  very  blade  of  steel 
More  mercy  for  a  foe  would  feel : 
I  giant  him  liberal,  to  fling 
Among  his  clan  the  wealth  they  bring, 
,  Whenback  by  lake  and  glen  they  wind, 
.  And  in  the  Lowland  leave  behind. 
Where  once  some  pleasant  hamlet  stood, 
A  "«««  of  ashes  slaked  with  blood. 
The  hand  that  for  my  father  fought, 
I  bononr,  as  his  daughter  ought ; 
But  can  I  clasp  it  reeking  red. 
From  peasants  slaughtered  in  their  shed  ? 
No !  wildly  while  his  virtues  gleam. 
They  make  his  passions  darker  seem. 
And  flash  along  his  spirit  high, 
:  Like  lijjhtning  o'er  the  midnight  sky. 
Willie  yet  a  child,— and  children  know, 
lutinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  foe,— 
I  shnddcr'd  at  his  brow  of  gloom, 
His  shadowy  plaid,  and  sable  plume  ; 
A  maiden  grown,  I  ill  could  bear 
His  haughty  mien  and  lordly  air: 
Bat,  if  thon  join'st  a  suitor's  claim, 
hi  serious  mood,  to  Roderick's  name, 
I  thrill  with  anguish  !  or,  if  e'er 
A  Douglas  knew  the  word,  with  fear. 
To  change   such    odious   theme  were 
'  best,— 

What    think'st   thou   of  our   stranger 
guest  ?"- 


**What  think  I  of  him?— woe  the  while 
That  brought  such  wanderer  to  our  isle  I 


Thy  father's  battle-brand,  of  yore 
For  Tine-man  foiled  by  fairy  lore, 
What  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  foes, 
His  Border  spears  with  Hotspur's  bows, 
Did,  self-unscabbarded,  foreshow 
The  footstep  of  a  secret  foe. 
If  courtly  spy  hath  harlwur'd  here, 
What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear  ? 
What  for  this  island,  deem  d  of  old 
Clan- Alpine's  la.st  and  surest  hold  ? 
If  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I  pray 
What  yet  may  jealous  Roderick  say  ? 
— Nay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head, 
Bethink  thee  of  the  discortl  dread, 
That  kindled  when  at  Beltane  game 
Thou  ledst  the   dance  with  Malcolm 

Graeme; 
Still,  though  thy  sire  the  peace  renew'd. 
Smoulders  in  Roderick's  breast  the  feud; 
Beware !  -  But  hark,  what  sounds  are 

these? 
My  dull  ears  catch  no  faltering  breeze, 
No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspens  wake. 
Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake. 
Still  is  the  canna's  *  hoary  bcanl, 
Yet,  by  my  minstrel  faith,  I  heard — 
I    And  hark  again  !  some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar." 

XVI. 

Far  up  the  lengthen'd  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide, 
That,  slow  enlarging  on  the  view. 
Four  mann'd  and  masted  barges  grew. 
And,  bearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 
Steer'd  full  upon  the  lonely  isle  ; 
The  point  of  Brianchoil  they  pass'd. 
And,  to  the  windward  as  they  cast. 
Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 
The  bold  Sir  Roderick's  banner'd  Pine. 
Nearer  and  nearer  as  thev  bear, 
Spear,  spikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 
Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave, 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave: 
Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise, 
As  his  tough  oar  the  rower  plies  ; 
See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke, 
The  wave  ascending  into  .smoke  ; 
See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow, 
And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 

•  The  cotton-grass. 
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From  their  loud  diantezB *  down,  'and 

sweep 
The  furrow'd  bosom  of  the  deep, 
As,  rushing  through  the  lake  amaiii; 
They  plied  the  ancient  Highland  strain. 

XVIL 

Ever,  as  on  they  bore,  more  lond 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  prond. 
At  first  the  sound,  by  (Ustance  tame^ 
Mellow'd  along  the  waters  came, 
And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay, 
Waird  every  harsher  note  avray, 
Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear. 
The  clan's  shrill  Gathering  they  could 

hear; 
Those  thrilling80unds,that  call  the  might 
Of  Old  Clan-Alpine  to  the  fight 
Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 
The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the  s^en. 
And  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread, 
The  batter*d  earth  returns  theh*  tread. 
Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone, 
ExpressM  their  merry  marching  on. 
Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rose, 
With  mingled  outcry,  shrieks,  and  Moil's ; 


•  The//>V  of  the  bagpipe. 


And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward. 
As  broadsword  apon  target  jarr*d ; 
And  groaning  pause^  ere  yet  again, 
Condensed,  the  batde  yelrd  amain  ; 
The  rapid  charge^  the  rallying  shout. 
Retreat  borne  headlong  into  rout. 
And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare 
CUn- Alpine's  conquest— all  were  there. 
Nor  ended  thus  the  strain ;  but  slow 
Sunk  in  a  moan  prolonged  and  low, 
And  chanced  tne  conquering  clarion 

For  wild  lament  o'er  those  that  felL 

ZVIII. 

The  war-pipa  ceased ;  bat  lake'and  hill 
Were  bo^  with  their  echoes  still ; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  cnorus  wake  again. 
While  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  Chieftain's  praise. 
Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar, 
With  measured  sweep  the  bunlen  bore, 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December's  leafless  trees. 
The  chorus  first  could  Allan  know, 
"  Roderick  Vich  Alpine,  ho !  iro  ! " 
And  near,  and  nearer  as  they  row'd, 
Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flow'd. 


XIX. 


Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances  ! 

Honoured  and  bless'd  be  the  ever-green  Pine ! 
Long  may  the  tree,  in  his  banner  that  glances. 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line  ! 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew, 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 
Gayly  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow, 
While  every  Highland  glen 
Sends  our  shout  back  agen, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  1  ieroe  ! " 

Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain. 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade ; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripp'd  every  1^  on  the  mountain. 
The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moor'd  in  the  riftea  rock, 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock. 
Firmer  he  roots  him  tne  ruder  it  blow ; 
Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then. 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  bo  I  ieroe ! " 
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XX. 

Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrill*  d  in  Glen  Fruin, 

And  Bannochar's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied  ; 
Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin, 
And  the  best  of  Loch-Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  raid, 
Think  of  Clan- Alpine  with  fear  and  with  woe ; 
Lennox  and  Leven-glcn 
Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 
••  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  ! " 

Row,  Tassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands ! 

Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever-green  Pine ! 
O,  that  the  rose-bud  that  CTaces  yon  islands, 

Were  wreathed  in  a  garland  around  him  to  twine  ! 
O  that  some  seedling  gem, 
Worthy  such  noble  stem, 
Honour'd  and  bless'd  in  their  shadow  might  grow ! 
Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
Ring  from  her  deepmost  glen, 
•*  Roderigh  *  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  !  ** 


ti  all  her  joyful  female  band, 
.  Lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand. 
se  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew, 
.  high  their  snowy  arms  they  threw, 
Kdioing  back  with  shrill  acclaim, 
I  chorus  wild,  the  Chieftain's  name ; 
ile,  prompt  to  please,  with  mother's 

art, 
darling  passion  of  his  heart. 
Dame  called  Ellen  to  the  strand, 
grreet  her  kinsman  ere  he  land  : 
>ine»  loiterer,  come  !  a  Douglas  thou, 
1  shun  to  wreathe  a  victor's  brow?  " — 
actantly  and  slow,  the  maid 
\  uavwelcome  summoning  obey'd, 
1,  when  a  distant  bugle  rung, 
he  mid-path  aside  she  sprung: — 
St,  Allan-bane  !    From  mainland  cast 
;ar  my  father's  signal  blast. 
3UTS,    she  cried,  "the  skiff  to  guide, 
I  waft  him  from  the  mountain-side." 
:n,  like  a  sunbeam,  swif^  and  bright, 
darted  to  her  shallop  light, 
1,  eagerly  while  Roderick  scannM, 
,  her  dear  fornix  his  mother's  band. 


The  islet  far  behind  her  lay. 
And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay. 

XXII. 

Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given, 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven : 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek. 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
'Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head  ! 
And  as  the  Douglas  to  his  breast 
His  darling  Ellen  closely  press'd. 
Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steepM, 
Though  'twas  an  hero's  eye  that  weep'd. 
Nor  while  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongue 
Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  liung, 
Mark'd  she,  that  fear  (affection's  proof) 
Still  held  a  graceful  youth  aloof ; 
No  !  not  till  Douglas  named  his  name. 
Although  the  youth  was  Malcolm  Graeme. 

I 

XXIII. 

Allan,  with  wistfiil  look  the  while, 
Mark'd  Roderick  landing  otl  \2[a  SsSa  \ 
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His  master  piteously  he  eyed. 
Then  gazed  upon  the  Chiefbdn's  pride, 
Then  dash'd,  with  hasty  hand,  away 
From  his  dimm*d  eve  thegatherin^  'I^X ? 
And  Douglas,  as  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  shoulder,  kindly  said, 
"  Canst  thou,  young  fiiend,  no  meaning 

spy 
In  my  poor  follower's  listening  eye  ? 
ini  tell  thee  :— he  recaUs  the  day, 
When  in  my  praise  he  led  the  lay 
O'er  the  arch  d  gate  of  Bothwell  proud. 
While  many  a  minstrel  answered  fond. 
When  Percy's  Norman  pennon,  won 
In  bloody  field,  before  me  shone,    . 
And  twice  ten  knights,  the  least  a  name 
As  mighty  as  yon  Chief  may  daim. 
Gracing  my  pomp,  behind  me  came. 
Yet  trust  me,  Msilcolm,  not  so  proud 
Was  I  (if  all  that  man^l'd  crowd. 
Though  the  waned  crescent  own*d  my 

might. 
And  in  my  train  troopM  lord  and  knight, 
Though  Blantyre  hymn'd  her  holiest  lays, 
And  Bothwell's  bards  flung  back  my 

praise. 
As  when  this  old  man's  silent  tear, 
And  this  poor  maid's  affection  dear, 
A  welcome  give  more  kind  and  true, 
Than  aught  my  better  fortunes  knew. 
Forgive,  my  friend,  a  father's  boast, 
O  !  it  out-beggars  jdl  I  lost ! " 

XX4V. 

Delightful  praise  ! — like  summer  rose, 
That  brighter  in  the  dew-drop  glows. 
The  bashful  maiden's  cheek  appear'd. 
For  Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard. 
The  flush  of  shame-faced  joy  to  hide, 
The  hounds  the  hawk,  her  cares  divide ; 
The  loved  caresses  of  the  maid 
The  dogs  with  crouch  and  whimper  paid ; 
And,  at  her  whistle,  on  her  hand 
The  falcon  took  his  favourite  stand. 
Closed  his  dark  wing,  relax'd  his  eve. 
Nor,  though  unhooded,  sought  to  fly. 
And,  trust,  while  in  such  guise  she  stood, 
Like  fabled  (loddess  of  the  wood. 
That  if  a  father's  partial  thought 
O'erweigh'd  her  worth,  and  Ixauty  aught, 
Well  might  the  lover's  judgment  fail 
To  balance  with  a  juster  sSde ; 


For  with  eadi  secret  glance  he  stole^ 
The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  souL 

XXV. 

Of  stature  tall,  and  slender  ihune, 
But  firmly  knit,  was  Malcolm  Graeme. 
The  belted  plaid  and  tartan  hose 
Did  ne*er  more  graoefiil  limbs  disclose ; 
His  flaxen  hair,  of  sunny  hue, 
Curl*d  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue. 
Train'd  to  the  chase,  his  eagle  eye 
The  ptarmigan  in  snow  coiwl  spv : 
Each  pass,  by  mountain,  lake,  ana  heath. 
He  knew,  through  Lennox  and  Menteith ; 
Vain  was  the  bound  of  dark-brown  doe, 
When  Malcolm  bent  his  sounding  bow. 
And  scarce  that  doe^  though  wing'd 

with  fear, 
Outstripp'd  in  speed  the  monntameer : 
Right  up  Ben-Lomond  could  he  press, 
And  not  a  sob  his  toU  confess. 
His  form  accorded  with  a  mind 
I^ively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind  ; 
A  blither  heart,  till  Ellen  came. 
Did  never  love  nor  sorrow  tame  ; 
It  danced  as  lightsome  in  his  breast. 
As  play'd  the  feather  on  his  crest. 
Yet  friends,  who  nearest  knew  the  youth, 
liis  scorn  of  wrong,  his  zeal  for  truth. 
And  bards,  who  saw  his  features  bold, 
When  kindled  by  the  talcs  of  old, 
Said,  were  that  youth  to  manhood  growi, 
Not  long  should  Roderick  Dhu's  renown 
Be  foremost  voiced  by  mountain  fame. 
But  quail  to  that  of  Malcohn  Gneme. 


Now  back  they  wend  their  watery  way. 
And,  **  O  my  sire  !  "  did  Kllcn  say, 
**  Why  urge  thy  chase  so  far  astray  ? 
And  why  so  late  retum'd  ?   And  why  " — 
The  rest  was  in  her  speaking  eye. 
"  My  child,  the  chase  I  follow  far, 
'Tis  mimicry  of  noble  war ; 
And  with  that  gallant  pastime  rcfl 
Were  all  of  Douglas  I  have  left. 
I  met  young  Malcolm  as  I  stray'd 
Far  eastward,  in  Glenfinlas'  shade. 
Nor  stray'd  1  safe ;  for,  all  around, 
Hunters  and  horsemen  scour'd  tl?eground. 
This  youth,  though  still  a  R)yal  ward, 
Risk'd  life  and  land  to  be  my  guard, 
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hToagh  the  passes  of  the  woo4 
d  my  steps,  not  unpursued  ; 
^.oderick  shall  his  welcome  make, 
te  old  spleen,  for  Douglas*  sake. 
must  he  seek  Strath-Endrick  glen, 
•eril  aught  for  me  agen." 


dderick,  who  to  meet  them  came, 
m'd  at  si^ht  of  Malcolm  Graeme, 
lot  in  action,  word,  or  eye, 
aught  in  hospitality, 
k  and  sport  they  whiled  away 
loming  of  that  summer  day ; 
:  high  noon  a  courier  light 
secret  parley  with  the  knight, 
e  moody  aspect  soon  declared, 
evil  were  the  news  he  heard, 
thought  seem'd  toiling  in  his  head ; 
•as  the  evening  banquet  made, 
e  assembled  round  the  flame, 
lother,  Douglas,  and  the  Gneme, 
illen,  too  ;  then  cast  around 
res,  then  fix*d  them  on  the  ground, 
idying  phrase  that  might  avail 
o  convey  unpleasant  tale, 
with  his  dagger's  hilt  he  play*d, 
raised  his  haughty  brow,  and  said : — 


rt  be  my  speech ; — nor  time  affords, 
ly  plain  temper,  glozing  words, 
lan  and  father, — if  such  name 
as  vouchsafe  to  Roderick's  claim; 
honoured  mother : — Ellen — why, 
msin,  turn  away  thine  eye  ? — 
arreme  ;  in  whom  I  hope  to  know 
oon  a  noble  friend  or  foe, 

age  shall  give  thee  thy  command, 
eading  in  thy  native  land, — 
11 ! — The  King's  vindictive  jmde 
5  to  have  tamed  the  Border-side, 
e  chie&,  with   hound   and  hawk 

who  came 
are  their  monarch's  silvan  game, 
selves  in  bloody  toils  were  snared  ; 
vhen  the  banquet  they  prepared, 
vide  their  loyal  portals  flung, 
heir  own  gateway  struggling  hung, 
cries  their  blood  from  Meggat's 

mead, 
Yarro  w  braes,  and  banks  of  Tweedy 


Where  the  lone  streams  of  Ettrick  glide, 
And  from  the  silver  Teviot's  side ; 
The  dales,  where  martial  clans  did  ride, 
Are  now  one  sheep-walk,  waste  and  wide. 
This  tyrant  of  the  Scottish  throne, 
So  faithless,  and  so  ruthless  known. 
Now  hither  comes ;  his  end  the  same, 
The  same  pretext  of  silvan  game. 
What  grace  for  Highland  Chiefe,  judge  ye 
By  fate  of  Border  chivalry. 
Yet  more  ;  amid  Qlenfinlas  green, 
Douglas,  thy  stately  form  was  seen. 
This  by  espial  sure  I  know : 
Your  counsel  in  the  streight  I  show." 

XXIX. 

Ellen  and  Margaret  fearfully 
Sought  comfort  in  each  other's  eye. 
Then  turn*d  their  ehastly  look,  each  one, 
This  to  her  sire,  that  to  her  son. 
The  hasty  colour  went  and  came 
In  the  bold  cheek  of  Malcolm  Graeme ; 
But  from  his  glance  it  well  appear'd, 
*Twas  but  for  Ellen  that  he  fear'd  ; 
While,  sorrowful,  but  undismayed. 
The  Douglas  thus  his  counsel  said : — 
"Brave  Roderick,  though  the  tempest 

roar. 
It  may  but  thunder  and  pass  o*er ; 
Nor  will  I  here  remain  an  hour. 
To  draw  the  lightning  on  thy  bower ; 
For  well  thou  know'st,  at  this  grey  head 
The  royal  bolt  were  fiercest  sped. 
For  thee,  who,  at  thy  King's  command, 
Canst  aid  him  with  a  gallant  band, 
,    Submission,  homage,  humbled  pride, 
i    Shall  turn  the  monarch's  wrath  aside. 
j    Poor  remnants  of  the  Bleeding  Heart, 
Ellen  and  I  will  seek,  apart. 
The  refuge  of  some  forest  cell, 
There,  like  the  hunted  quarry,  dwell. 
Till  on  the  mountain  and  the  moor. 
The  stem  pursuit  be  pass'd  and  o'er." — 

XXX. 

**  No,  by  mine  hon9ur,"  Roderick  said, 
"So  help   me  Heaven,  and  my  good 

blade ! 
No,  never  !     Blasted  be  yon  Pine, 
My  father's  ancient  cresl  ^jvd  xcvvaa^ 
If  from  its  shade  m  da.Tv^ct  -^^tV 
The  lineage  ol  the 'BV«ftA:\xv^\^««J\.\ 
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Hear  my  blunt  speech:  grant  me  this 

maid 
To  wife,  thy  counsel  to  mine  aid ; 
To  Douglas,  leagued  with  Roderick  Dhn, 
Will  friends  ana  aHies  flock  enow ; 
I^ikc  cause  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  grief, 
Will  bind  to  us  each  Western  Chie£ 
When  the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell. 
The  Links  of  Forth  shaU  hear  the  knell, 
The  guards  shall  start  in  Stirling's  porch ; 
And,  when  I  light  the  nuptial  torch, 
A  thousand  villages  in  flames 
Shall  scare  the  slumbers  of  King  James ! 
— Nay,  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away, 
And,  mother,  cease  these  siens,  I  pray; 
I  meant  not  all  my  heart  might  say. — 
Small  need  of  inroad,  or  of  fight; 
When  the  sage  Douglas  may  unite 
Each  mountain  dan  in  friendly  band, 
To  guard  the  passes  of  their  land, 
Till  the  foilM  king,  from  pathless  glen, 
Shall  bootless  turn  him  home  agen." 

XXXI. 

There  are  who  have,  at  midnight  hour, 
In  slumber  scaled  a  dizzy  tower. 
And,  on  the  verge  that  beetled  o*er 
The  ocean  tide's  incessant  roar. 
Dream' d   calmly   out   their   dangerous 

dream. 
Till  waken'd  by  the  morning  beam ; 
When,  diizzled  by  the  eastern  glow. 
Such  startler  cast  his  glance  l>elow. 
And  saw  unmeasured  depth  around. 
And  heard  unintermitted  sound, 
And  thought  the  battled  fence  so  frail. 
It  waved  like  cobweb  in  the  gale  ; — 
Amid  his  senses'  giddy  wheel. 
Did  he  not  desperate  impulse  feel, 
1  leadlong  to  plunge  himself  Ijelow, 
j    And  meet  the  worst  his  fears  foreshow  ? — 

Thus,  Ellen,  dizzy  and  astound, 
I    As  suflden  ruin  ya^^-n'd  around, 
:    By  crossing  terrors  wildly  toss'd, 
I    Still  for  the  Douglas  fearing  most, 
I    Could    scarce    the    desperate    thought 
I  withstand, 

I   To  buy  his  safety  with  her  hand. 


XXXII. 


±i 


Such  purpose  dread  could  Malcolm  spy 
In  Ellen's  quivering  lip  and  eye, 


And  eager  rose  to  speak— bat  ere 
His  tongue  could  hurry  forth  his  fear. 
Had  Douglas  mark'd  the  hectic  strife. 
Where  doith  seemM  combating  with  life; 
For  to  her  cheek,  in  feverish  flood. 
One  instant  rush'd  the  throbbing  blood. 
Then  ebbing  back,  with  sudden  sway. 
Left  its  domain  as  wan  as  clav. 
**  Roderick,  enough !  enough  I    he  cried, 
"  My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride ; 
Not  that  the  blush  to  wooer  dear. 
Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. 
It  may  not  be — fomve  her,  Chie( 
Nor  hazard  aught  for  our  relieC 
Against  his  sovereign,  Douglas  ne'er 
Will  level  a  rebellious  spear. 
'Twas  I  that  taught  his  vouthful  hand 
To  rein  a  steed  and  wield  a  brand ; 
I  see  him  yet,  the  princely  boy ! 
Not  Ellen  more  my  pride  and  joy ; 
I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wror^ 
By  hasty  wrath,  and  slanderous  tongues. 
O  seek  the  grace  you  well  may  find. 
Without  a  cause  to  mine  combined."        ; 

XXXIII.  I 

Twice  through  the  hall  the  Chieftain 

strode ; 
The  waving  of  his  tartans  broad, 
And  darkeu'd  brow,  w^liere  wounded 

pride 
With  ire  and  disappointment  vied, 
Seem'd,  by  the  torch's  gloomy  light. 
Like  the  ill  Demon  of  the  night,  | 

Stooping  his  pinions'  shadowy  sway         j 
Upon  the  nighted  pilgrim's  way : 
But,  unrecjuited  Love  !  thy  dart 
Plunged  deej>est  its  envenom'd  smart. 
And  Roderick,  with  thine  anguish  stung, 
At  length  the  hand  of  Douglas  wrung. 
While  eyes,  that  mock'd  at  tears  before. 
With  bitter  drops  were  running  o'er. 
The  death-pangs  of  long-cherish'd  hope 
Scarce  in  that  ample  breast  had  scope. 
But,  struggling  with  his  spirit  proud, 
Con\'ulsivc  heaved  its  chequer'd  shroud, 
While  every  sob — so  mute  were  all — 
Was  heard  distinctly  through  the  hall. 
The  son's  despair,  the  mother's  look, 
111  might  the  gentle  Ellen  brook ; 
She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  came, 
To  aid  her  parting  steps,  the  Graeme. 
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Then  Roderick  from  the  Douglas  broke — 
As  flashes  flame  through  sable  smoke, 
Kindlinc  its  wreaths,  long,  dark,  and  low, 
To  one  broad  blaze  of  ruddy  glow, 
So  the  deep  an^ish  of  despair 
Burst,  in  fierce  jealousy,  to  air. 
With  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted  plaid  : 
•*  Back,  beardless  boy ! "  he  sternly  said, 
**  Back,  minion !    boldest  thou  thus  at 

nought 
The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught  ? 
This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid, 
Thank  thou  for  punishment  delay' d." 
Eager  as  greyhound  on  his  game, 
Fiercely  with  Roderick  grappled  Graeme. 
"  PerUh  my  name,  if  aught  afford 
Its  Chieftain  safety  save  his  sword  ! " 
Thus  as  they  strove,  their  desperate  hand 
Griped  to  the  dagger  or  the  brand. 
And  death  had  been  —but  Douglas  rose, 
And  thrust  between  the  strujjgling  foes 
His  giant  strength  : — "Chieftains,  fore- 
go ! 
I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe. — 
I   Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jar  ! 
What !  is  the  Douglas  fall'n  so  far, 
I    His  daughter's  hand  is  doom*d  the  spoil 
I   Of  such  dishonourable  broil !  " 
Sullen  and  slowly,  they  unclasp. 
As  struck  with  shame,  their  desperate 

grasp. 
And  each  upon  his  rival  glared, 
With  foot  advanced,  and  blade  half  bared. 


Eie  yet  the  brands  aloft  were  flung, 
Margaret  on  Roderick's  mantle  hung. 
And  Malcolm  heard  his  Ellen's  scream, 
As  fidter'd  through  terrific  dream. 
Then  Roderick  plunged  in  sheath  his 

sword, 
And  reil'd  his  wrath  in  scornful  word : 
""  Rest  safe  till  morning  ;  pity  'twere 
Snch  cheek  should  feel  the  midnight  air ! 
Then  mayest  thou  to  James  Stuart  tell, 
Roderick  will  keep  the  lake  and  fell. 
Not  lackey,  with  his  freebom  clan. 
The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 
More  would  he  of  Clan- Alpine  know. 


Thou  canst   our  strength  and  passes 

show. — 
Malise,  what  ho ! " — ^his  henchman  came; 
"  Give  our  safe-conduct  to  the  Graeme." 
Young  Malcolm  answer' d,calm  and  bold, 
"  Fear  nothing  for  thy  favourite  hold ; 
The  spot,  an  angel  deign'd  to  grace. 
Is  bless'd,  though  robbers  haunt  the  place. 
Thy  churlish  courtesy  for  those 
Reserve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foes. 
As  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
At  midnight  as  in  blaze  of  day. 
Though  with  his  boldest  at  his  back. 
Even  Roderick  Dhu  beset  the  track. — 
Brave  Douglas, — lovely  Ellen, — nay. 
Nought  here  of  parting  will  I  say. 
Earth  does  not  hold  a  lonesome  glen. 
So  secret,  but  we  meet  agen. — 
Chieftain !  we  too  shall  find  an  hour," — 
He  said,  and  left  the  silvan  bower. 

XXXVI. 

Old  Allan  followM  to  the  strand, 
(Such  was  the  Douglas's  command,) 
And  anxious  told,  how,  on  the  mom. 
The  stem  Sir  Roderick  deep  had  sworn. 
The  Fiery  Cross  should  circle  o'er 
Dale,  glen,  and  valley,  down,  and  moor. 
Much  were  the  peril  to  the  Graeme, 
From  those  who  to  the  signal  came ; 
Far  up  the  lake  'twere  safest  land. 
Himself  would  row  him  to  the  strand. 
He  gave  his  counsel  to  the  wind, 
WhUe  Malcolm  did,  unheeding,  bind. 
Round  dirk  and  pouch  and  broadsword 

roll'd. 
His  ample  plaid  in  tighten*d  fold. 
And  stripp'd  his  liml^  to  such  array. 
As  best  might  suit  the  watery  way, — 

XXXVII. 

Then  spoke  abrupt :  "  Farewell  to  thee, 
Pattern  of  old  fidelity ! " 
The  Minstrel's  hand  he  kindly  press'd, — 
O  !  could  I  point  a  place  of  rest ! 
My  sovereign  holds  m  ward  my  land. 
My  uncle  leads  my  vassal  band ; 
To  tame  his  foes,  his  friends  to  aid. 
Poor  Malcolm  has  but  heart  and  blade. 
Yet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Gt^cvcv^^ 
Who  loves  the  chieitam  ol  \v\&  iv^m^ 
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Not  long  shall  honoin'd  Doac^  dweD, 
Like  hunted  stag  in  moimtaiii  cell ; 
Nor,  ere  yon  prid^-swoU'n  robber  dui^ — 
I  may  not  give  the  rest  to  air ! 
Tell  Roderick  Dho,  I  owed  him  noa^ 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat. 
To  waft  me  to  yon  monntaiD-side.'' 
Then  plunged  he  m  the  flashing  tide; 
Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  bead  he  lx»re^ 
And  stoutly  steer'd  him  fixmi  the  shore ; 


And  Allan  atnin'd  his  aiudoiis  cye^ 
Far  'mid  the  lake  his  form  to  wpf. 
Darkening  acroas  eadi  pni^  wavc^ 
To  wliidi  the  moon  her  siher  ^vc^ 
Fast  as  the  oonnorant  ooold  slum. 
The  swimmer  plied  eadi  actiTe  Umb; 
Then  landing  in  the  moonlit  dell. 
Load  shouted  of  his  weal  to  telL 
The  Minstrel  heard  the  fiur  halloo^ 
And  joyfiil  firom  the  shore  withdrew. 


CANTO   THIRD. 


Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  couse.    The  race  of  yore^ 

Who  danced  their  infimcy  npon  their  knee^ 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  store, 

Of  their  strange  ventures  happ*d  by  land  or  sea. 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  tnings  that  be  I 

How  few,  all  weak  and  withered  of  their  force, 
Wait  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity, 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning  hoarse, 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight !  Time  rolU  his  ceaseless  course. 

Yet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  well. 

How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew, 
Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliff",  and  dell. 

And  solitaiy  heath,  the  signal  knew  ; 
And  fast  the  faithful  clan  around  him  drew, 

What  time  the  warning  note  was  keenly  wound. 
What  time  aloft  their  kindred  banner  flew, 

While  clamorous  war-pipes  yellM  the  gathering  soimd. 
And  while  the  Fiery  Cross  glanced,  like  a  meteor,  round. 


The  Summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 
To  purple  changed  Loch  Katrine  blue  ; 
Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kiss'd  the  lake,  just  stirrM  the  trees. 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy, 
Tremble<l  but  dimpled  not  for  joy  ; 
The  mountain-shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 
In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie. 
Like  future  joys  to  Fancy's  eye. 
The  water-lily  to  the  li^ht 
Her  chalice  rear  d  of  silver  bright ; 
\  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 
^'d  with  dewdrops,  led  her  fawn ; 


The  grey  mist  left  the  mountain  side, 

The  torrent  show'd  its  glistening  pride ; 

Invisible  in  flecked  sky. 

The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry  ; 

The  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrush 

Good -morrow  cave  from  brake  and  bush ; 

In  answer  coo  d  the  cushat  dove 

Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 

III. 
No  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest, 
Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast. 
With  sheathed  broadsword  in  his  hand. 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand. 
And  eyed  tne  rising  sun,  and  laid 
His  hand  on  his  impatient  blade. 
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ith  a  rock,  his  vassals'  care 
prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare, 
deep  and  deathfiil  meaning  fraught; 
uch  Antiquity  had  taught 
pre&ce  meet,  ere  yet  abroad 
^ross  of  Fire  should  take  its  road, 
shrinking  band  stood  ofl  aghast 
te  impatient  glance  he  cast ; — 
glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw, 
rem  the  cliflfs  of  Benvenue, 
mread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind, 
high  in  middle  heaven  reclined, 
her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake, 
ccd  the  warblers  of  the  brake. 


ap  of  withered  boughs  was  piled, 

iniper  and  rowan  \^d, 

jled  with  shivers  from  the  oak, 

by  the  lightning's  recent  stroke. 
1,  the  Hermit,  by  it  stood, 
footed,  in  his  firock  and  hood. 
g[rislcd  beard  and  matted  hair 
nired  a  visage  of  despair ; 
oaked  arms  and  legs,  seam*d  o*er, 
scars  of  frantic  penance  bore. 
:  monk,  of  savage  form  and  face, 
impending  danger  of  his  race 

drawn  from  deepest  solitude, 
in  Benharrow's  bosom  rude, 
his  the  mien  of  Christian  priest, 
Druid*s,  from  the  grave  released, 
)6e  hardened  heart  and  eye  might 

brook 
luman  sacrifice  to  look  ; 

much,  'twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 
d  in  the  charms  he  mutter'd  o'er, 
hallow 'd  creed  gave  only  worse 

deadlier  emphasis  of  curse  ; 
)easant  sought  that  Hermit's  prayer, 
cave  the  pilgrim  shunn'd  with  care, 
eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound, 

in  mid  chase  call'd  off  his  hound  ; 
i,  in  lonely  glen  or  strath, 
desert-dweller  met  his  path, 
)ray'd,  and  sign'd  the  cross  between, 
le  terror  took  devotion's  mien. 


Irian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told, 
mother  watch'd  a  midnight  fold, 
L  deep  within  a  dreary  glen. 


Where  scattered  lay  the  bones  of  men, 
In  some  forgotten  battle  slain. 
And  bleach^  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 
It  might  have  tamed  a  warrior's  heart, 
To  view  such  mockery  of  his  art ! 
The  knot-grass  fetler'd  there  the  hand. 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band ; 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone, 
That  buckler'd  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest. 
The  field-fare  framed  her  lowly  nest ; 
There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock'd  at  time ; 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull. 
Still  wreath'd  with  chaplet,  flush'd  and 

full. 
For  heath-bell,  with  her  purple  bloom. 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume. 
All  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate,  shrouded  in  her  mantle's  shade  : 
— She  said,  no  shepherd  sought  her  side. 
No  hunter's  hand  ner  snood  untied, 
Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear ; 
Gone  was  her  maiden  glee  and  sport. 
Her  maiden  girdle  all  too  short. 
Nor  sought  she,  from  that  fatal  night. 
Or  holy  church  or  blessed  rite. 
But  lock'd  her  secret  in  her  breast. 
And  died  in  travail,  unconfess'd 

VL 

Alone,  among  his  young  compeers. 
Was  Brian  from  his  infant  years  ; 
A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy, 
Estranged  from  sympathy  and  joy. 
Bearing  each  taunt  wnich  careless  tongue 
On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung. 
Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moonlight  pale. 
To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  wail. 
Till,  frantic,  he  as  truth  received 
What  of  his  birth  the  crowd  believed. 
And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  fire. 
To  meet  and  know  his  Phantom  Sire  ! 
In  vain,  to  soothe  his  wayward  fate. 
The  cloist^  oped  her  pitying  gate  ; 
In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 
Unclasp'd  the  sable-letter'd  page  ; 
Even  in  its  treasures  he  could  find 
Food  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 
Eager  he  read  whatever  telb 
Of  nuigic,  cabala,  and  spells, 
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And  evety  dark  purmiit  allied 

To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride  ; 

Till  with  fired  brain  ajid  nerves  q%t- 

stnmg, 
And  heart  with  mystic  horrora  wrung, 
lies  pc  rate  be  sought  Benbarrow's  den, 
And  hid  him  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

The  desert  gave  him  vislonE  wild, 
Such  as  might  suit  the  spectrc^s  child. 
Where  with  black  cliffs  the  torrents  toib 
He  watch' d  the  wheeling  cddie!i  boil, 
Till,  from  their  foam,  his  dazzled  eyes 
Behdd  the  River  E^rann  rise ; 
The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  limb, 
Of  noontide  hagi  or  goblin  grim  ; 
Themidnight  wmd  came  wild  and  dread. 
Swell "d  with  the  voice*  of  the  dead ; 
Far  on  the  future  batt!c-heath 
His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death  : 
Thus  the  lone  !>eer,  from  mankind  hurrd. 
Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world* 
One  lingering^  aympathy  of  mind 
Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind  ; 
The  only  parent  he  could  claim 
Of  ancient  Alpine  lineage  came, 
Ijite  had  he  beard,  in  prophet's  dream, 
The  fatal  Ben  Shic^s  bodinjr  acream  ; 
Sounds,  toOf  had  come  in  midnight  blast. 
Of  charging  steeds,  careering  hst 
Along  Ben  harrow's  shingly  side, 
W  here  mortal  horsemen  n  e^  er  m  igh  t  ri  de ; 
The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pine, — 
All  augttrM  ill  to  Alpine^s  line. 
He  girt  his  loins,  and  came  to  show 
The  signals  of  ini pending  woe, 
And  now  stood  prompt  lo  bless  or  ban, 
As  hade  tbe  Chieftain  of  liis  clan. 


'Twfts  all  prepared  ;— and  from  the  rock, 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock. 
Before  the  kindling  pile  was  laid, 
Ami  pierced  by  Roderick's  really  blade. 
Patient  tbe  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life-bh>od  ebb  in  crimson  tide, 
Downhisclogg'd  bean!  arid  shaggy  limb, 
Till  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  dim. 
The    grisly    priest,    with     murmuring 

Jirayer, 
er  crosslet  form*d  with  care, 


A  cubit's  length  in  measure  doe  ; 
The  shaft  and  bmhs  were  rods  of  yew, 
Whose  parents  in  Inch-CailliDch  wave 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan- Alpine's  grave, 
And^  answering  Lomond's  brt- e^tes  deep. 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain^s  endkss  ^deep. 
The  Cross,  ihuii  formed,  he  held  on  hign. 
With  wasted  hand^  und  haggard  eye, 
And  strange  and  mingled  feelings  woke, 
WhDe  his  anathenm  he  spoke  : 


'*  Woe  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  fiew 
ThU  sjinbol  of  sepulchral  ytfw, 
Forgetful  that  its  branches  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  Ihrir  holiest  dew 

On  Alpine's  dwelling  low  I 
Deserter  of  his  Chieftain's  tru^it. 
He  neVrshalJ  mingle  with  their  dnst. 
But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thrust, 
Each  clansman's  e?tecraiion  just 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  woe," 
He  paused ; — the  word  the  vassals  took. 
With  forward  step  and  fiery  look, 
On  high  thetr  naked  branch  they  shook. 
Their  clalteriug  targets  wildly  strook  ; 

And  first  in  mummr  low, 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  course, 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source, 
And  flings  to  shore  his  mitster'd  force, 
Burst,  with  loud  roarjheir  answer  hoarse^ 

'*  Woe  to  the  traitor,  woe  1 " 
Ben-an's  grey  scalp  the  accents  knew^ 
The  joyous  wolf  from  covert  drew, 
The  exulting  eagle  screamed  afar, — 
They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine^s  w^. 


The  shout  was  hushM  on  lake  and  fell. 
The  Monk  resumed  his  mntterM  spell  r 
Dismal  and  low  its  accents  came. 
The  while  he  scathed  the  Cross  with 

ftame ; 
And  the  few  words  that  reach*d  the  air, 
Although  the  holiest  name  was  there, 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
But  when  he  shook  above  the  crowd 
Its  kindled  points,  he  spokr  aloud  t — 
**  Woe  to  the  wretch,  who  fails  to  r^r 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear  ! 
For,  as  the  flames  this  symix>t  sear. 
His  home  tbe  refuge  of  his  fear. 
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A  kindred  fate  shall  know  ; 
Far  o'er  its  roorthe  volumed  flame 
Clan- Alpine's  vengeance  shall  proclaim^ 
"While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness  and  shame, 

And  infamy  and  woe." 
Then  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 
As  goss-hawk's  whistle  on  the  hill, 
Denoondng  misery  and  ill. 
Mingled  with  childhood's  babbling  trill 

Of  curses  stammer'd  slow ; 
Answering,  with  imprecation  dread, 
**  Snnk  be  his  home  in  embers  red  ! 
I    And  cursed  be  the  meanest  shed 
';   That  e'er  shall  hide  the  houseless  head. 

We  doom  to  want  and  woe  ! " 
,    A  sharp  and  shrieking  echo  gave, 
*   Coir-Unskin,  thy  goblin  cave  ! 
I   And  the  grey  pass  where  birches  wave. 
On  Beala-nam-bo. 


XI. 

Then  deeper  paused  the  priest  anew, 
'   And  hard  his  labouring  breath  he  drew, 
'  While,  with  set  teeth  and  clenched  hand, 

•  And  eyes  that  glow'd  like  fiery  brand. 
He  meditated  curse  more  dread. 
And  deadlier,  on  the  clansman's  head, 

'   Who,  summon'd  to  his  chieftain's  aid, 
■  The  signal  saw  and  disobey'd. 
:   The  crosslet's  points  of  sparkling  wood. 
He  quench'd  among  the-bubbling  blood. 
And,  as  again  the  sign  he  rear'd, 
Hollow  and  hoarse  his  voice  was  heard : 

•  **  When  flits  this  Cross  from  man  to  man, 
!  Vich'Alpine's  summons  to  his  clan. 

Burst  be  the  ear  that  fails  to  heed  ! 
I    Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  to  speed  I 
1   May  ravens  tear  the  careless  eyes, 
Wolves  make  the  coward  heart  their 

prize! 
As  sinks  that  blood-stream  in  the  earth. 
So   may  his  heart's-blood  drench  his 

hearth  ! 
As  dies  in  hissing  gore  the  spark. 
Quench  thou  his  light.  Destruction  dark ! 
And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied. 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beside  { " 
He  ceased  ;  no  echo  gave  agen 
The  murmur  of  the  deep  Amen. 


XIL 

Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look, 
From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took  : 
"  Speed,  Malise,  speed!"  he  said,  and  gave 
The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 
"  The  muster-place  be  Lanrick  mead — 
Instant  the  time — speed,  Malise,  speed !  ** 
Like  heath -bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
A  barge  across  Loch  Katrine  flew ; 
High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow. 
So  rapidly  the  barge-men  row, 
The  bubbles,  where  they  launch'd  the 

boat, 
Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat. 
Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still. 
When  it  had  near'd  the  mainland  hill ; 
And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide, 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 


Speed,  Malise,  speed !  the  dun  deer's  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed!  such  cause  of  haste 
Tnine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  iliy  breast, 
Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest ; 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass  ; 
Across  the  brook  like  roebuck  bound. 
And  thread   the   brake   like  questing 

hound ; 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep, 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap : 
Parch'd  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow. 
Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now ; 
Herald  ©f  battle,  fate,  and  fear. 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career ! 
The  wounded  hind  thou  track'st  not  now» 
Pursuest  not  maid  through  greenwood 

bough. 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flying  pace. 
With  rivals  in  tlie  mountain  race  ; 
But  danger,  death,  and  warrior  deed. 
Are  in  thy  course— speed,  Malise,  speed ! 

XIV. 

Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies. 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise  ; 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown. 
They  pour'd  each  hardy  tcuaxvt.  da>»{"cv. 
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Nor  slackM  the  messenger  his  pace ; 
He  show'd  the  sign,  he  named  the  places 
And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind, 
Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind. 
The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand. 
The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand; 
With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 
I^ft  in  the  half-cut  swathe  the  scvthe ; 
The  herds  without  a  keeper  stray'd. 
The  plough  was  in  mid-mrrow  stayid, 
The  falc'ner  tossed  his  hawk  away. 
The  hunter  left  the  stac;  at  bay ; 
Prompt  at  the  signal  of 'alarms, 
Each  son  of  Alpine  nish'd  to  arms  \ 
So  swept  the  tumult  and  affray 
Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 
Alas,  thou  lovely  lake  1  that  e'er 
Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear ! 
The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 
So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep. 
The  lark's  blithe  carol,  from  the  cloud, 
Seems  for  the  scene  too  gaily  loud. 

XV. 

I   Speed,  Malise,  speed !   The  lake  is  past, 
I    Duncraggan*s  huts  appear  at  last, 
i   And  peep,  like  moss-grown  rocks,  half- 
seen. 
Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green  ; 
There  mayst  thou  rest,  thy  labour  done. 
Their  Lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on. — 
As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey, 
The  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 
— What  woeful  accents  load  the  gale  ? 
The  funeral  yell,  the  female  wail ! 
A  gallant  hunter's  sport  is  o'er, 
A  valiant  warrior  fights  no  more. 
Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  chase, 
At  Roderick's  side  shall  fill  his  place  !  — 
Within  the  hall,  where  torches'  ray 
Supplies  the  excluded  beams  of  day. 
Lies  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier. 
And  o'er  him  streams  his  widow's  tear. 
His  stripling  son  stands  mournful  by. 
His  youngest  weeps,  but  knows  not  why ; 
The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 
The  dismal  coronach  resound. 

XVI. 

(foronacb. 

He  his  gone  on  the  mountain, 
He  his  lost  to  the  forest. 


/ 


Like  a  summer-dried  foontain. 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest 
The  font^  reappearing. 

From  the  nun-drops  shall  borrow, 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering^ 

To  Duncan  no  morrow  I 
The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoaiy. 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory. 
The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  scarest. 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushin|^ 

When  blighting  was  nearest 

Fleet  foot  on  the  conei,* 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 
Red  hand  in  the  foray, 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber ! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river. 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain. 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever  \ 

XVII. 

See  Stumahjt  who,  the  bier  beside, 
His  master's  corpse  with  wonder  eyed. 
Poor  Stumah  !  whom  his  least  halloo 
Could  send  like  lightning  o'er  the  dew. 
Bristles  his  crest,  and  points  his  ears. 
As  if  some  stranger  step  he  hears. 
'Tis  not  a  mourner's  muffled  tread, 
Who  comes  to  sorrow  o'er  the  dead, 
But  headlong  hdstc,  or  deadly  fear. 
Urge  the  precipitate  career. 
All  stand  aghast : — unheeding  all. 
The  henchman  bursts  into  the  hall ; 
Before  the  dead  man's  bier  he  stood ; 
Held   forth   the  cross  besmear'd  witli 

blood ; 
"  The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead  ; 
Speed  forth  the  signal!  clansmen,  speed! " 


Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan's  line, 
Spnmg  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign. 
In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 
His  father's  dirk  and  broadsword  tied  ; 

•  Or  corri^  the  hollow  side  of  the  hill,  where 
game  usiinlly  lies 

t  Faithful^  the  name  of  a  dog. 
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iw  his  mother's  eye 
speechless  agony, 
►en'd  arms  he  flew, 
lips  a  fond  adieu — 
bb'd, — "and  yet  be  gone, 
.ee  forth,  like  Duncan's 

ist  upon  the  bier, 
eye  the  gathering  tear, 
•   to  clear  his   labouring 

*t  his  bonnet  crest, 
igh-bred  colt,  when,  freed, 
his  fire  and  speed, 
nd  o'er  moor  and  moss 
vith  the  Fiery  Cross. 
;  the  widow's  tear, 
botsteps  she  could  hear  ; 
lark'd  the  henchman's  eye 
)ntcd  sympathy, 
e  said,  "  his  race  is  run, 
ve  sped  thine  errand  oh  ; 
ll'n, —  the  sapling  bough 
jan's  shelter  now. 
I,  his  duty  done, 
jod  will  guard  my  son.  — 
any  a  danger  true, 
;st  your  blades  that  drew, 
■uard  that  orphan's  head  ! 
women  wail  the  dead." 
;lang,  and  martial  call, 
3Ugh  the  funeral  hall, 
walls  the  attendant  band 
I  and  targe,  with  hurried 

flitting  energy 
he  mourner's  sunken  eye, 
Is  to  warrior  dear 
r  Duncan  from  his  bier, 
that  borrow'd  force ; 
lis  right,  and  tears  their 


e  Cross  of  Fire, 
lightning  up  Strath-Ire. 
lill  the  summons  flew, 
luse  young  Angus  knew  ; 
ather'd  in  his  eye 
untain-brceze  to  dry  ; 
eith's  young  waters  roll, 
id  a  wooded  knoll, 


That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  green,  * 
The  <^pel  of  Saint  Bride  was  seen. 
Swoln  was  the  stream,  remote  the  bridge. 
But  Angus  paused  not  on  the  edge ; 
Though  the  dark  waves  danced  dizzily, 
Though  reel'd  his  sympathetic  eye, 
He  dash'd  amid  the  torrent's  roar : 
His  right  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore,     ' 
His  left  the  pole-axe  grasp' d,  to  guide 
And  stay  his  footing  in  the  tide. 
He  stumbled  twice — the  foam  splash'd 

high. 
With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  by ; 
And  had  he  fall'n, — for  ever  there, 
Farewell  Duncraggan's  orphan  heir ! 
But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life. 
Firmer  he  grasp'd  the  Cross  of  strife, 
Until  the  opposing  bank  he  gain'd. 
And  up  the  chapd  pathway  strain'd. 

XX. 

A  blithesome  rout,  that  morning  tide, 
Had  sought  the  chapel  of  St  Bride. 
Her  troth  Ton\bea's  Mary  gave 
To  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  arch. 
The  bridal  now  resumed  their  march. 
In  rude,  but  glad  procession,  came 
Bonneted  sire  and  coif-clad  dame  ; 
And  plaided  youth,  with  jest  and  jeer. 
Which  snooded  maiden  would  not  hear: 
And  children,  that,  unwitting  why, 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  cry  ; 
And  minstrels,  that  in  measures  vied 
Before  the  young  and  bonny  bride, 
W^hose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  disclose 
The  tear  and  blush  of  morning  rose. 
With  virgin  step,  and  bashful  hand. 
She  held  the  'kerchiefs  snowy  band  ; 
The  gallant  bridegroom,  by  her  side. 
Beheld  his  prize  with  victor's  pride. 
And  the  gljid  mother  in  her  ear 
Was  closely  whispering  word  of  cheer. 

XXI. 

Who  meets  them  at  the  churchyard  gate? 
The  messenger  of  fear  and  fate  ! 
Haste  in  his  hurried  accent  lies. 
And  grief  is  swimming  in  his  eyes. 
All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood. 
Panting  and  travel-soU'd  hft  sl-ood^ 
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•  The  fota]  sign  of  fire  and  sword 
Hcid  fbrthi  and  spoke  Ihc  ftppoiated 

"The  rowster-place  b  Lanrick  m^d  ; 
Speed  forth  the  signall  Norman^  speed ! " 
And  tnu5l  he  chaiig^  so  soon  the  hsikd, 
\m\  linked  to  his  by  holy  baod, 
For  the  fell  Croiis  of  blood  and  britnd  ! 
And  must  the  day,  io  blithe  that  rose^ 
And  promised  rapture  in  the  df3«e^ 
Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 
The  bridegroom  from  the  plighted  bdde? 
O  fatai  doom  !— it  roust  I  it  mii$t  1 
Clan-  A I  pin  e'  s  cauiii^  he^  Chiefi«iii**  tnt$tf 
Her  summons  dread,  brook  no  dday  I 
Stretch  to  the  rajgc--away  J  away  \ 


Yet  slow  he  laid  bts  plaid  aside;, 
And,  lingcringf  ey^d  hi:&  lovely  bridev 
Until  he  saw  the  sUitfiig  tear 
Speak  woe  he  might  not  stop  to  ^eer ; 
TKen^  trusting  tiot  n  second  look, 
In  haste  he  sped  him  up  the  brook, 
Nor  backward  glanced,  till  on  the  henth 
Where  Luboai^a  lake  supplies  the  Teith. 
—What  In  the  racer's  bosom  stirr'd  ! 
The  sickening  pang  of  hope  deferred, 
And  mcmoryi  with  a  torturing  train 
Of  all  his  mornmg  visions  vain. 
Mingled  with  love's  impatieace,  came 
Th«  toanly  thirs!  for  martial  fame  ; 
The  stortny  joy  of  mountaineers, 
Ere  yet  they  rush  upon  the  spears ; 
And  zeal  for  Clan  and  Chieftain  burning, 
And  hope,  from  well -fought  field  return^ 

ing, 
With  war's  red  honours  on  his  crest* 
To  clasp  his  Mary  to  his  breast, 
Stwig  by  such  thoaght%  o*er  bank  and 

brae, 
Like  fire  from  flint  he  glanced  away,'' 
While  high  rt^iolve^  and  feehng  itrong; 
BttKC  into  voluntary  cong, 

XXUI, 

The  heath  this  night  tnust  he  my  bed, 
The  bracken  *  curtain  for  my  head, 
My  luEabj  the  warder's  tread. 


Far,  far,  from  love  and  thee,  Moz^  ; 
To-morrow  evts,  more  *itilly  laid, 
My  couch  may  be  my  blo&Jy  plaid. 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweei  maid! 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary  J 

T  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 

The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovoly  bfOW| 

I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow, 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Mary, 
No  fcjrvd  regret  muiit  Norman  know  ♦ 
When  bursts  Clan -Alpine  on  the  foe» 
His  heart  must  be  like  benfled  bow, 

His  fool  like  arrow  fnee,  Mary. 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraught 
For,  if  I  fait  in  battle  fou^^ht, 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dving  thought 

Slikll  be  a  thougnt  on  thee^  Mary. 
And  if  return' d  from  cqnquerM  foes. 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  clo^e, 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose, 

To  my  young  bride  and  me^  Miiyl 


Not  faster  o'er  iby  heatl>ery  braes, 
Balquhidder,  speeds  the  midnight  bhui^ 
Rushing,  in  conflagration  strong. 
Thy  deep  rmvines  and  deUs  along. 
Wrapping  thy  diffe  in  purple  glow. 
And  reddening  the  dwk  lakes  below; 
Nor  faster  speeds  it,  nor  so  far, 
As  o*er  thy  heaths  the  voice  of  war. 
The  signal  roused  to  martial  coil. 
The  sullen  margin  of  Loch  Vojl^ 
Waked  stilt  Loch  Dotnc,  and  to  the 

source 
Alarm' d,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  coarae  j 
Thence  southward  tum*d  its  rapid  road 
A  down  Strath -Gartney's  valley  broad. 
Till  rcK»e  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 
A  portion  in  C)an*Alpine^s  name, 
Froim  the  grey  sire,  whose   trembling 

hand 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand. 
To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shal\  and  bow 
Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 
Each  valley,  each  sequesterM  glen, 
Mustered  its  little  horde  of  men. 
That  met  as  torrents  from  the  height 
In  Highland  dales  their  streams  unite. 
Still  gathering,  as  they  pour  alo^g, 
A  Totoe  more  loud,  a  liae  more  strong 
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le  rendeivouJB  they  stood 

reds  prompt  for  blows  and  blood, 

in'd  to  Anns  since  life  began, 

no  Cic  but  Lo  his  clan, 

,  but  by  fa  IS  chJeftain^s  hand, 

but  Roderick  Dhu's  commaiMl 

XXV, 

Twner  mom  had  Roderick  Dhu 
L  the  skirts  of  Btnvenuc, 
t  Ilk  scouts  o'er  bjU  and  lieathj 
the  frontiers  of  Menteith, 
iwaitl  came  with  news  of  truce ; 
each  martial  Grtcme  aiid  Bruce, 
ock  courts  no  horsema^n  wait, 
ler  waved  on  Cardross  gate, 
tray  s  towers  wo  beacon  shone, 
cd  the  herons  from  Loch  Con ; 
I'd  at  peace. — Now  wot  ye  why 
eftain,  wkh  such  anxious  eye, 
le  miiitcr  he  repair, 
^tem     frontier    scann'd   with 

;nue*s  most  darksome  cleft, 
lOUgh  cniel,  pledge  was  left; 
glas,  to  his  promise  true, 
ming  froTTi  the  isle  withdrew, 
.  deep  sequestered  dell 
ght  a  low  and  lonely  cell, 
'  a  bard.  In  Celtic  tongue, 
r- nan -U  risk  in  been  sung  ; 
name  the  Saxons  gave, 
ed  the  grot  the  Goblin-caTc, 

XXVJ, 

wild  and  strange  retreat, 
Fas  trod  by  outlaw  s  feet 
,  upon  the  mountain's  crest, 
[ike  a  gash  on  warrior's  breast ; 
!i  had  staid  full  many  a  rock, 
y  primeval  earthquake  shock 
avenue's  gT*^y  summit  wild, 
\  in  random  ruin  piled, 
wnM  incumbent  o  cr  the  spot, 
I'd  the  rugged  silvan  grot* 
and  birch,  with  mingled  shade, 
ide  there  a  twilight  made, 
hen  short  and  sudden  shone 
aggling  beam  on  cliff  or  &lone» 
h  a  glimpse  as  prophet*s  eye 
thy  depthj  Futurity, 
lur  waked  ihesiilemn  still, 
£  ling  of  ft  fountain  riU  % 


But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break, 
With  dashing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
The  incesaajit  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
Suspended  clilfs,  with  hideous  sway, 
Seera'd  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  grey. 
From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprung. 
In  such  the  wild -cat  leaves  her  young  ; 
Yet  l>ougIas  and  his  daughter  (air     ' 
Sought  for  a  space  their  safety  there. 
Grey  Superstition's  whisper  dread 
Debarred  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread  ; 
For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort, 
And  satyrs  bold  their  silvan  court. 
By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  mazs, 
And  blast  the  rash  beholdePs  gaze; 


Now  eve,  with  western  shadows  lon^ 
Floated  on  Katrine  btigbt  and  strong, 
When  Roderick,  with  a  chosen  few. 
Repassed  the  heights  of  Ben  venue. 
Above  the  Gobhn-cave  they  go. 
Through  the  wild  pass  of  Beol-nam-boj 
The  prompt  retainers  speed  before. 
To  launch  the  shallop  from  the  shores 
For  ^tross  Loch  Katrine  lies  his  way 
To  view  the  pa^ises  of  Achray, 
And  place  his  clansmen  in  orrav. 
Yet  lags  the  chief  in  musing  mind^   ^ 
Unwonted  sight,  his  men  behind. 
A  single  page,  to  bear  bis  sword. 
Alone  attended  on  his  lord ; 
The   rest   their  way  through  thickets 

break. 
And  &oon  await  him  by  the  lake. 
It  was  a  fair  and  gallant  sight, 
To  view  them  from  the  neighbouHng 

height, 
By  the  bw-leveird  sunbeam^s  light ! 
For  strength  and  stature,  from  the  dan 
E^ch  warrior  was  a  chosen  man, 
As  even  af^r  might  well  be  seen. 
By  their  proud  step  and  martial  mieo- 
Their  feathere  dance,  their  tartans  float. 
Their  targets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 
A  wild  and  warlike  group  they  stand. 
That  well  became  such  mountain -strand. 

XXViTL 

Their  Chief,  with  step  reluctant,  stilt 
Was  lingering  on  the  craggy  hill. 
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Hard  by  where  tum*d  apart  the  n)ad 
To  Douglas's  obscure  abode. 
It  was  but  with  that  dawning  mom 
That  Roderick  Dhu  had  proudly  sworn 
To  drown  his  love  in  vrar  s  wild  roar, 
Nor  think  of  Ellen  Douglas  more ; 
But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  saiid, 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band. 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove — 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  lotc  ! 
Eve  finds  the  Chief,  like  restless  ghost, 
Still  hovering  near  his  treasure  lost ; 
For  though  his  haughty  heart  deny 
A  parting  meeting  to  his  eye, 
Still  fondly  strains  his  anxious  ear, 
The  accents  of  her  voice  to  hear. 
And  inly  did  he  curse  the  breeze 
That  wakc<l  to  sound  the  rustling  trees. 
But  hark  !  what  mingles  in  the  strain  ? 
It  is  the  harp  of  Allan-bane, 
That  wakes  its  measure  slow  and  hi^ 
Attuned  to  sacred  minstrelsy. 
What  niching  voice  attends  the  strings  ? 
'Tis  Ellen,  or  an  angel,  sings. 

XXIX. 

•  Jigmn  to  \\t  O^irgin. 

A7te  Maria  !  maiden  mild  ! 

Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer  ! 
Thou  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild, 

Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  tny  care. 

Though   banish'd,    outcast,   and   re- 
viled— 
Maiden  !  hear  a  maiden's  prayer  ; 

Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child  ! 

Ave  Maria  / 

Ave  Maria  /  undefiled  I 

Tlie  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled, 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 
The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air 

Shall  breathe  of  balm  if  thou  hast 
smilefl ; 
Then,  Maiden  !  hear  a  maiden's  prayer, 

Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child  I 

Ave  Maria  I 

Ave  Maria  I  Stainless  styled  ! 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air. 
From  thib  their  wonted  haunt  exiled. 


Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  fair. 
We  bow  us  to  our  lot  A  care, 

Beneath  thy  euidance  reconciled ; 
Hear  for  a  maid  a  maiden's  prayer. 

And  for  a  father  hear  a  child ! 


Ave  Maria  t 


XXX. 


Died  on  the  harp  the  closing  hymn — 
Unmoved  in  attitude  and  limb, 
As  list'nin^  still,  Clan- Alpine's  lord 
Stood  leamng  on  his  heavv  sword. 
Until  the  page,  with  humble  si|;n. 
Twice  point^  to  the  sun's  decline. 
Then  while  his  plaid  he  round  him  cast, 
"  It  is  the  last  time— 'tis  the  last," 
He  mutter'd  thrice^— "  the  last  time  e'er 
That  angel-voice  shall  Roderick  hear  I " 
It  was  a  goading  thought — ^his  stride 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain-side ; 
Sullen  he  flung  him  in  the  boat, 
And  instant  'cross  the  lake  it  shot. 
They  landed  in  that  silver}'  bay, 
And  eastward  held  their  hastv  way, 
Till,  with  the  latest  beams  of  liglu, 
The  band  arrived  on  I^nrick  height. 
Where  muster'd,  in  the  vale  below, 
Clan- Alpine's  men  in  martial  show. 


A  various  scene  the  clansmen  made, 
Some  sate,   some  stood,   some  slowly 

stray'd  ; 
But  most,  with  mantles  folded  round, 
Were  couch'd  to  rest  upon  the  ground. 
Scarce  to  be  known  by  curious  eye, 
From  the  deep  heather  where  they  He, 
So  well  was  match 'd  the  tirtan  screen 
With   heath-bell    dark    and    brackens 

green; 
Unless  where,  here  and  there,  a  blade, 
Or  lance's  point,  a  glimmer  made, 
Like  glow-worm  twinkling  through  the 

shade. 
But  when,  advancing  through  the  gloom, 
They  saw  the  Chieftain's  eagle  plume. 
Their  shout  of  welcome,  shrill  and  wide. 
Shook  the  steep  mountain's  steady  side. 
Thrice  it  arose,  and  lake  and  fell 
Three  times  retum'd  the  martial  yell ; 
It  died  upon  Bochastle's  plain, 
And  Silence  claim'd  her  evening  reign. 


CANTO   FOURTH. 


**  The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new, 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  feaxs  : 
The  rose  is  sweetest  washM  with  morning  dew. 

And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalmM  in  teais. 
O  wilding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears, 

I  bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave, 
Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through  future  years  !"— 

Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Vennachar's  brood  wave.. 


Such  fond  conceit,  half  said,  half  sung. 
Love    prompted    to   the  bridegroom*& 

tongue. 
An  while  he  stripped  the  wild-rose  spray. 
His  axe  and  bow  beside  him  lay. 
For  on  a  pass  'twixt  lake  and  wood, 
A  wakeful  sentinel  he  stood. 
Hark ! — on  the  rock  a  footstep  nmg. 
And  instant  to  his  arms  he  sprung. 
•*  Stand,  or  thou  diest !— What,  Malise  ? 

— soon 
Art  thou  retum'd  from  Braes  of  Doune. 
By  tiiy  keen  step  and  glance  I  know. 
Thou  bring'st  us  tidings  of  the  foe." — 
(For  while  the  Fiery  Cross  hied  on. 
On  distant  scout  had  Malise  gone. ) 
••Where  slee|M  the  Chief?"  the  hench- 
man said. 
"Apart,  in  yonder  misty  glade; 
To  nis  lone  couch  1*11  be  yoiur  guide." — 
Then  called  a  slumberer  by  his  side, 
And  stirred  him  with  his  slackened  bow — 
"  Up^  up,  Glentarkin  !  rouse  thee^  ho  ! 
We  seek  the  Chieftain ;  on  the  track. 
Keep  eagle  watch  till  I  come  back." 


Together  up  the  pass  they  sped : 
"  What  of  tne  foeman  ?"  Norman  said.  — 
"  Varying  reports  from  near  and  far ; 
This  certain,— that  a  band  of  war 
Has  for  two  days  been  ready  boune. 
At  prompt  command,  to  march  from 
Doime  ; 


King  James,  die  wiule^  with  princely 

powers. 
Holds  revelij  in  Stirling  towers. 
Soon  will  this  daric  and  gathering  cloud 
Speak  on  our  glens  in  thunder  loud. 
Inured  to  bide  such  bitter  bout, 
The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out ; 
But,  Norman,  how  wilt  thou  provide 
A  shelter  for  thy  bonny  bride?" — 
"  What !  know  ve  not  that  Roderick's  care 
To  the  lone  isle  hath  caused  repair 
Each  maid  and  matron  of  the  dan. 
And  every  child  and  aged  man 
Unfit  for  arms  ;  and  given  his  charge, 
Nor  skiff  nor  shallop,  boat  nor  barge. 
Upon  these  lakes  shall  float  at  large. 
But  all  beside  the  islet  moor. 
That  such  dear  pledge  ^may  rest  se- 
cure?"— 

IV. 

**  *Tis  well  advised— the  Chieftain's  plan 

Bespeaks  the  father  of  his  clan. 

But  wherefore  sleeps  Sir  Roderick  Dhu 

Apart  from  all  his  followers  true  ?  " — 

"  It  is,  because  last  evening-tide 

Brian  an  augury  hath  tried. 

Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 

Unless  in  dread  extremity, 

The  Taghairm  called  ;  by  which,  afar, 

Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war. 

Duncraggan's  milk-white  bull  they  slew." 

MALISE. 
"  Ah  !  well  the  gallant  brute  I  knew  f 
The  choicest  of  me  prey  we  had. 


\ 
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When  swept  our  1 
His  hide  was  snow,  hit  honit  \ 
His  red  eye  glow'd  like  fieiy  IMuk  ; 
So  fierce,  so  timelfw,  ftiid«>fleet» 
Sore  did  he  cumber  oar  fCtrcftU 
And  kept  oar  stouteft  kemci  in  awe. 
Even  at  the  pass  oC  leal  'naha. 
But  steep  and  flinCf  was  die  road» 
And  sharp  the  hMftymg  nkeman'sjeoad» 
And  when  we  came  to  Deiman't  Row, 
A  child  might  icathclwt  atnke  his 
brow/'— 


NORMAN. 

"  That  bull  was  slain :  bis  reddng  hide 
They  stretch'd  the  catarut  beside^ 
Whose  waters  their  wild  tnmnlt  toia 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  bo« 
Of  that  huge  clifl^  whose  ample  Toge 
Tradition  calls  the  Heroes  Targe. 
Couched  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink, 
Close  where  the  thundering  torrents  sink, 
Rocking  beneath  their  hoidlong  sway. 
And  drizzled  by  the  ceaseless  spray, 
Midst  p;roan  of  rock,  and  roar  of  stream. 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. 
Nor  distant  rests  tne  Chief; — but  hush  ! 
See,  gliding  slow  through  mist  and  bush. 
The  hermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stands 
To  gaze  upon  our  slumbering  bands. 
Seems  he  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost. 
That  hovers  o'er  a  slaughter*a  host  f 
Or  raven  on  the  blasted  oak. 
That,  watching  while  the  deer  b  broke,* 
His  morsel  diums  with  sullen  croak  ?  " 

MAUS& 

— '*  Peace  I  peace  !  to  other  than  to  me, 

Thy  words  were  evil  augury ; 

But  stiU  I  hold  Sir  Roderick's  blade 

Clan- Alpine's  omen  and  her  aid. 

Not  aught  that,  glean'd  from  heaven  or 

hell. 
Yon  fiend-begotten  Monk  can  tell. 
The  Chieftain  joins  him,  see — and  now. 
Together  they  descend  the  brow." 


And,  as  they  came,  with  Alpine's  Lord 

The  Hermit  Monk  held  solemn  word : — 

*  Quartered. 


«« Rodcrii^  I  it  is  a  fiwfid  Strife^ 
ForflMO  cndow'd  widi  mortal  Ufe, 
Whose  fhrand  of  aoatieiit  cbqr  can  StiU 
Fetl  fiferidi  pang  and  fidntl^  diill, 
Whose  m  can  stare  m  stony  tnnoe, 
Whose  hair  can  rouse  like  wanioi's 

lanoe^ — 
Tis  liard  lor  such  to  view,  imfiiird. 
The  cnrtain  of  the  fiUne  wcNtld. 
Yetp  witness  every  qvaking  limfa^ 
If  y  snnkai  pdse^  my  cymDa  dim, 
My  soal  wi»  harroiniig  anguish  torn, 
This  lor  Hqr  Chieftain  Cave  I  bone  1— 
The  shapes  tfiat  soii|^  mv  fearinl  coach, 
A  hnmaa  toogoe  may  ne^er  avoodi ; 
No  mortal  man,— save  hc^  yt^  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead^ 
Is  gifted  beyond  nataie^s  law,— 
Had  e'er  sorvived  to  say  he  saw. 
At  length  the  fiUal  answer  csmc^ 
In  diaiacters  of  living  flame  I 
Not  spoke  in  word,  nor  blazed  in  scroll. 
But  borne  and  branded  on  my  soul ; — 
Which  spills  thk  foremost  foe- 
man's  LIFE, 
That    party    conquers    in    the 

STRIFE." — 

vn. 

"  Thanks,  Brian,  for  thy  zeal  and  care  I 
Good  is  thine  augury,  and  fair. 
Clan- Alpine  ne*er  in  battle  stood. 
But  first  our  broadswords  tasted  blood. 
A  surer  victim  still  I  know, 
Self-ofTerM  to  the  auspicious  blow : 
A  spy  has  sought  my  land  this  mum, — 
No  eve  shall  witness  his  return  ! 
My  followers  guard  each  passes  mouth, 
To  east,  to  westward,  ana  to  south  ; 
Red  Murdoch,  bril)ed  to  be  his  guide. 
Has  charge  to  lead  his  steps  aside. 
Till,  in  deep  path  or  dingle  brown, 
He  light  on  those  shall  bring  him  down. 
— But  see,  who  comes  his  news  to  show ! 
Malise  I   what  tidings  of  the  foe  ?  " — 

VIIL 

"  At  Doune,  o'er  many  a  spear  and  glaive 
Two  Barons  proud  their  banners  wave. 
I  saw  the  M  okay's  silver  star, 
And  mark'd  the  sable  pale  of  Mar." — 
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*B^  Alptne'i  sotil^  high  tidings  tho&e  ! 
E  km  to  hcAT  of  wort%  foes. 

tiwy  on  T  " — "To-manow^s 


c  them  here  for  batde  bouiw." — * 
*Thcn*shilt  it  see  a  meeting  stem  I— 
But,  forthepkcc — say,  couldsttbou learn 
Nooght  of  the  friendly  clans  of  £aj-n  ? 
Stettfi;thea«d  by  them,  we  well  tnighl  bide 
The  Dattte  on  Betiledr^  side. 
TIiou  coulcbt  not  7— well  1  Clan- Alpine's 

men 
Shan  inan  the  Trosach's  shaggy  den  ; 
WttMn  Loch  Kamoe's  gorge  we'll  fight, 
All  in  our  maids'  and  matrons'  sight, 
E«ch  lor  hk  hearth  and  household  fire, 
Falher  for  child,  and  son  for  sire,^— 
Lover  for  maid  bebved  J — ^Bui  why — 
£i  it  the  breeie  affects  mine  eye? 
Or  dost  thou  eome,  ill-omenM  tear  1 
A  f&essenger  of  doubt  or  fear? 
No  !  sooner  may  the  Saxon  lance 
Unfix  Benledt  from  his  stance, 
Ttian  doubt  or  terror  can  pierce  through 
The  unyielding  heart  of  Roderick  Dhu  I 
*Tis  stubborn  as  bis  trusty  targCn  — 
Each  to  his  post— ail  know  their  charge," 
The  pibroch  sounds^  the  bands  advance, 
Tile  broadswords  gleam,  the  banners 

Obedient  to  the  Chieftain*s  glance* 
—1  lum  rne  from  the  martial  roar. 
And  seek  Coir-Uriskm  once  more^ 


Where  U  the  Douglas  ?— -he  is  gone ; 
And  Ellen  aits  on  the  grey  stone 
Fast  by  the  cave,  aod  makes  her  moan  ; 
While  vamly  Allan's  words  of  cheer 
Are  pour  d  on  her  unheeding  ear.^ — 
He  will  return — Dear  lady,  trust  ! — 
With  joy  return  ; — he  wia— he  must- 
Well  was  it  time  to  fteek,  afar. 

When  c*en  Clan- Alpine's  rugged  swarm 
Are  cow'd  by  the  approaching  storm. 
I  saw  their  boats  witn  many  a  light. 
Floating  the  livelong  yesternight, 
Shifting  like  flashes  darted  forth 
By  the  red  streamers  of  the  north  ; 

*  ^ar M//le  SffUM^—Tcauiy  For  battle. 


I  marked  at  mom  how  close  they  ride, 
Thick  moor*d  by  the  lone  islet's  side, 
Like  wild  dticks  couching  in  the  fen. 
When  stoops  the  liawk  upon  the  glen. 
Since  this  rude  race  dare  not  abide 
The  peril  on  the  mainland  side. 
Shall  not  thy  noble  father's  care 
Some  safe  retreat  for  ihec  prepare  !" — 


"No,  Allan,  no!  Pretext  so  kind 
My  wakeful  terrors  could  not  blind. 
When  in  such  tender  tone,  yet  grav^ 
Douglas  a  parting  blessing  gave. 
The  tear  that  glisteuM  intiis  eye 
Drown*d  not  his  pur^se  fix'd  on  high. 
My  soul,  though  femimne  and  weak. 
Can  image  his  j  e*en  as  the  lake. 
Itself  disturb'^  by  slightest  stroke 
Reflects  the  m\Tiinerable  rock. 
He  hears  report  of  battle  rife, 
He  deems  himself  the  cause  of  strife;, 
I  saw  him  redden,  when  the  theme 
Tum*d,  Allan,  on  thine  idle  dream 
Of  Malcolm  Graeme  in  fetters  bounds 
I    Which  I,  thou  saidst,  about  him  wound. 
Think' St  thou  he  Irow'd   thine   omen 

aught  T 
Oh  no  !  *twas  apprehensive  thought 
For  the  kind  youth, — for  Roderick  too — 
(Let  me  be  just)  that  friend  so  true  ; 
In  danger  both,  and  in  our  cause! 
Minstrel,  the  t>ouglas  dare  not  pause. 
Why  else  that  solemn  warning  given, 
*  If  not  on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven  1 ' 
Why  else,  to  Cambus-kenneth's  fane. 
If  eve  return  him  not  again,  ] 

Am  I  to  hie,  and  make  me  known  ?         j 
.    Alas  !  he  goes  to  Scotland's  throne^  I 

I    Buys  his  friend's  safely  with  his  own;— 
I    He  goes  to  do— what  I  had  done, 
!    H  ad  Do  ugJas'  daughter  been  his  son  I' ' — 


"Nay,  lovely  Ellen  !— dearest,  nay  I 

If  aught  should  his  return  delay, 

He  only  named  yon  holy  fane 

As  fitting  place  lo  mttX  aigacou 

Be  sure  he  s  safe ;  axvA^^ot  x^vtOt^sco.^, — 

Heaven'sblessineouYvVs  ^gaJ^Noxx^^xciO.- 
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My  vision'd  sight  uijiy  yet  prnve  trae^ 
Nor  bode  of  iU  lo  him  or  you. 
When  did  my  gifted  dream  beeuiW  ^ 
Think  of  the  si  ranger  ac  the  isLc, 
And  think  upon  the  hatpings  alow. 
That  presaged  this  approacliin^^  woe  \ 
Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear ; 
Believe  it  when  it  augvtrs  cheer. 
Would  we  hail  left  tJits  disiruiL  spot ! 
Ill  luck  still  haunts  ft.  fiUry  not 
Of  such  a  wondrous  tale  l  know — 
Dear  lady,  change  tint  look  of  woe» 
My  harp  was  wonttiiy  grief  tiiiCiite^'% 

^         BLLICH. 

'*^el1,  be  it  as  thott imit ;?  I>eai^. 
But  cannot  stop  the  buntiiiff  tam*^* 
The  Minstrel  tried. hit  mosfimwdt^ 
But  distant  fax  wa».  EUen'iiLlwtit. 


ALICE  BRAND. 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  greenwood. 
When  the  vavis*  and  merief  are 
singing, 
When  the  deer  sweeps  by,   and  the 
hounds  are  in  ciy. 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

"  O  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 

Is  lost  for  love  of  you ; 
And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold, 

As  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

"  O  Alice,  'twas  all  for  thy  locks  so  bright, 
And  'twas  all  for  thine  eyes  so  blue, 

That  on  the  night  of  our  luckless  flight. 
Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

"  Now  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beech. 
The  hand  that  held  the  glaive. 

For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed. 
And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

"  And  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small, 
That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 

A  cloak  must  sheer  from  the  slaughter'd 
deer, 
To  keep  the  cold  away."^ 


•  Thrush. 


t  Blackbird. 


«0  lUduiA;  if  i»1iRi4icr «c^ 
For  <wAitiw  liat*  Ae  nttlft  tML 

-l2r&ainped^ 


Aii4  lost  lihriMiflfi&  liUcly 
Stdl'j^Uloe'lfftt  Im^  dWB  RldButdi 
AaabeliisAlkeBiiiidL'' 


On  the  hopdikiiridii  andLow^JMoint 

Ix>rd  Riehttos  ne  ii  nugiiy. 

Up  spoke  the  moody  Elfin  King, 
Who  wonn'd  within  the  hill, — 

Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  ruin'd  church. 
His  voice  was  ghostly  shrill. 

"Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech  and 
oak. 

Our  moonlight  circle's  screen  ? 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer, 

Bekyved  of  our  Elfin  Queen  T 
Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairies'  fatal  green  ? 

**  Up,  Urgan,  up  1  to  yon  mortal  hie. 
For  thou  wert  christened  man ; 

For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fly> 
For  mutter'd  word  or  ban. 

**  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  wither'd 
heart, 
The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye ; 
Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  would 
part. 
Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die." 

XIV. 

^allab  conttniteir. 

*Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  green- 
wood, 
Though  the  birds  have  still'd  their 
smging ; 
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The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise. 
And  Richard  is  fagots  bringing. 

Up  Uxgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwai( 

before  Lord  Richard  stands, 
And,  as  he  crossM  and  bless*d  himself 
•I  fiear  not  sign,"  quoth  the  grisly  df; 
''That  is  made  with  bloody  hands." 

But  ont  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 
That  woman  void  of  fear, — 

"  And  if  there's  blood  upon  his  hand, 
*T1s  bat  the  blood  of  deer."— 

"Now  loud  thou  liest,  thou  bold  of 
mood! 

It  cleaves  unto  his  hand, 
Tbe  stain  of  thine  own  kindly  blood. 

The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand." 

Then  Ibiward  stepp'd  she,  Alice  Brand, 
And  made  the  holy  sign, — 

''And  if  there's  blood  on  Richard's  hand, 
A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

"  And  I  conjure  thee.  Demon  elf. 
By  him  whom  Demons  fear. 

To  show  us  whence  thou  art  Uiyself, 
And  what  thine  errand  here  ?" 

XV. 

Jallab  coittintteb. 

*Ti»  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  Fairy-land, 
When  fairy  birds  are  singing, 

When   the  court    doth   ride  by  their 
monarch's  side. 
With  bit  and  bridle  ringing : 

"And  gaily  shines  •the  Fairy-land — 

But  ail  is  glistening  show, 
like  the  idle  gleam  that  December's  beam 

Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

"  And  fading,  like  that  varied  gleam. 

Is  our  inconstant  shape. 
Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem, 
I        And  now  like  dwarf  and  ape. 

!   ••  It  was  between  the  night  and  day, 

j        When  the  Fairy  King  has  power, 

,   That  I  sunk  down  in  a  sinful  fray. 

And,  'twixt  life  and  death,  was  snatch'd 

away 

To  the  joyless  Elfin  bower. 


"  But  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold, 
Who  thrice  my  brow  durst  sign, 

I  might  regain  my  mortal  mold. 
As  fair  a  form  as  thine." 

She  cross'd  him  once — she  cross'd  him 
twice— 

That  lady  was  so  brave ; 
The  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hue. 

The  darker  grew  &  cave. 

She  crosi'd  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold ; 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mold. 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand  ! 

Merry  it  is  in  good  greenwood, 

When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing. 
But  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfermline 

grey. 

When  all  the  bells  were  ringing. 

XVI. 

Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  staid, 
A  stranger  dimb'd  the  steepy  ^lade ; 
His  martial  step,  his  stately  mien. 
His  hunting  smt  of  Lincoln  green, 
His  eagle  ^ance,  remembrance  claims — 
'Tis  Snowdoun's  Knight,  'tis  James  Fits- 

James. 
Ellen  beheld  as  in  a  dream, 
Then,    starting,    scarce    suppress'd    a 

scream : 
"  O  stranger !  in  such  hour  of  fear, 
What  evil  hap  has  brought  thee  here  ?  " — 
"  An  evil  hap  how  can  it  be, 
That  bids  me  look  again  on  thee  ? 
By  promise  bound,  my  former  piiide 
Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide. 
And  marshall'd,  over  bank  and  bourne. 
The  happy  path  of  my  return." — 
"The   hapoy   p9th  !-r-what !  said   he 

not^ht 
Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought, 
Of  guarded  pass  ?"— "  No,  by  my  fiuth ! 
Nor  saw  I  aught  could  augur  scathe." — 
**  O  haste  thee,  Allan,  to  the  kern, 
— Yonder  his  tartans  I  discern ; 
Learn  thou  his  purpose,  and  conjure 
That  he  will  guide  the  stranger  sure ! — 
What  prompted  thee,  unhappv  man  ? 
The  meanest  serf  in  Roderick  s  dan 
Had  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  fear, 
Unknovm  to  him  to  guide  thee  here." — 
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**  Sweet  Ellen,  dear  my  life  most  be* 
Stnc«  it  U  worthy  care  from  thee  \ 
Yet  tife  I  bold  but  idte  breath, 
When   love  or  honour'^  weighed  with 

death. 
Then  Jet  me  pfofiit  by  my  cbance^ 
Aod  speak  my  parpo*e  bold  «t  once. 
I  come  to  bear  ihee  from  &  wild* 
Where  ne*er  l>cf*>re  such  bloisom  smiled ; 
By  this  sal\  hand  to  lead  thee  far 
From  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  wwt. 
Near  Bochastle  my  horses  wait ; 
They  bear  us  soon  to  Stirling  gate, 
ril  place  thee  m  a  Jovdy  bower, 
V\\  guard  thee  like  a  tender  flower" — 
"  O  f  hush,  Sir  Knight ! 'twere  femmle  art, 
To  say  I  do  not  read  thy  heart ; 
Too  much,  before,  my  selfish  ear 
Was  idly  soothed  my  praise  lo  hear. 
That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  backt 
In  deathful  hour,  o'er  dangerous  track  ; 
And  how,  O  how,  can  I  alone 
The  wreck  my  vanity  brought  on  \ — 
One  way  remains — V\\  tell  him  all— 
Yea  !  struggling  Ixjsom,  forth  it  shall ! 
Thou,  whose  light  fol!y  bears  the  blame. 
Buy  tbifie  own  pardon  with  thy  sham.e  \ 
But  first  —my  father  is  a  man 
Outlaw  *d  and  exirdj  under  ban  ; 
The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head* 
With  me  *twcre  infamy  to  wed*  — 
Still  would'st  ihou  speak? — then  heal- 
th e  troth  ! 
Fil£-James,  there  is  a  noble  youth, — 
If  yet  he  is  ! — ejeposed  for  me 
And  mine  lo  dread  extremity — 
Thou  has  the  secret  of  my  heart ; 
Forgive,  be  generou%  and  depart  V* 

XVUL 

Flu-James  knew  every  wily  train 

A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain, 

But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain. 

There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen*s  eye. 

To  |:ive  her  steadfast  speech  the  lie ; 

In  maiden  confidence  she  stood, 

Thongh  mantled  in  her  check  the  blrMKl, 

And  told  her  love  with  such  a  »igh 

Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony, 

As  death  had  seaPd  her  Malcolm's  doom. 

And  she  Eat  sorrowing  on  his  tomK 


Hope  yanish'd  from  Fitzr  Jamo's  eye, 
But  not  with  hope  fled  sympathy. 
lie  profler'd  to  attend  her  side, 
As  brother  would  a  sbter  guide,  ^ 
"O!  little know'stthoM  RodencWsbeartt 
Safer  for  both  we  go  apart* 
O  haste  thee,  and  from  Allan  learn. 
If  thou  may  St  trust  yon  wily  kem," 
With  hand  upon  his  forehead  laid. 
The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade, 
A  parting  step  or  two  be  made  ; 
Then,  as  *ome  thought  had  cross'd  his 

brain, 
He  pai^'d,  and  turned,  and  came  agaliL 


"  Heatj  ladv,  yet,  a  parting  won!  !— 
Jt  chanced  m  fight  that  my  poor  sword 
Preserved  the  life  of  Scotland's  lord. 
This  ring  the  grateful  Monarch  ga^*e, 
And  bade,  when  I  had  boon  to  ci^v^ 
To  bring  it  back,  and  boldly  daim 
The  recompense  tbat  1  would  name. 
EUen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord. 
Hut  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword. 
Whose  castle  is  his  helm  and  shield. 
His  lordship  ihe  embattled  field. 
What  from  a  prince  can  1  demand. 
Who  neither  reck  of  state  nor  land  ? 
Ellen,  thy  hand — the  ring  is  thine ; 
Each  guani  and  usher  knows  the  sign. 
Seek  Uiou  the  king  without  delay ; 
This  signet  shall  secure  thy  way  ; 
And  claim  thy  suit,  whate  er  it  be. 
As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  me." 
He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on, 
Paused— kissed  herhand^and  then  was 

gone. 
The  aged  Minstrel  stood  aghast, 
So  hastily  Fit? James  shot  past. 
He  joinM  his  guide,  and  wending  down    ! 
The  Hdges  of  the  mountain  brown,  i 

Across  the  stream  the^  took  their  way. 
That  joim  Loch  Katnne  to  Achray. 


All  in  the  Trosachs'  glen  wa^j  still. 
Noontide  was  sleeping  on  the  hill  t 
Sudden  hii  guide  v^oop'd  loud  and 

high— 
"Murdoch  f  was  that  a  signal  ciy?" — 


nnren  from  his  dainty  fare.'* 

He  look'd — be  knew  the  raven*s  prey, 

i£s  own  brave  steed :— *'  Ah !  gallant 

For  tbee — for  me,  perchance— 'twere 

weU 
We  ne'er  had  seen  the  Trosachs'  delL — 
M wrdocfa,  move  first— but  silently ; 
Whistle  or  whoop,  and  thou  shalt  die !" 
taJona  and  sullen  on  thqr  fitred, 
£edft«lent,  each  upon  his  guard. 

XXI. 

Kcvw  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
Aitmnd  a  precipice's  edge, 
When  lo !  a  wasted  fenude  form, 
Blighted  by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm, 
Ib  tstter'd  weeds  and  wild  array, 
Stood  on  a  cliff  beside  the  way. 
And  ^andng  round  her  restless  eye, 
Upon  the  wood,  the  rock,  the  sky, 
Scem'd  nought  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 
Her  brow  was  wreath'd  with   gaudy 

broom ; 
With  gesture  wild  she  waved  a  plume 
Of  feathers,  which  the  eagles  fling 
To  crag  and  cliff  from  dusky  wing ; 
Such  spoils  herdesperatestep  had  sought, 
Where  scarce  was  footing  for  the  goat 
The  tartan  plaid  she  first  descried. 
And  shriek  d  till  all  the  rocks  replied  ; 
As  load  she  laugh'd  when  near  they  drew, 
For  then  the  Ix>wland  garb  she  knew ; 
And  then  her  hands  she  wildly  wrung. 
And  then  she  wept,  and  then  she  sung — 
I    She  sung  ! — the  voice,  in  better  time. 
Perchance  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime ; 
And  now,  though  strain'd  androughen'd, 

still 
Rung  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hilL 

XXII. 

Song. 

Thcv  bid  me  sleep,  they  bid  me  pray. 
They  say  my  brain  is  warpd  and 
wrung — 
I  cannot  sleep  on  Highland  brae, 
I        I  cannot  pray  in  Highland  tongue. 
i    But  were  I  now  where  Allan  glides, 
'    Or  heard  my  native  Devan's  tides. 


That  Heaven  would  close  my  wintry  day  t 

Twas  thus  my  hair  they  bade  me  braid. 
They  made  me  to  the  church  repair ; 

It  was  my  bridal  mom  they  said. 
And  my  true  love  would  meet  me  there. 

But  woe  betide  the  cruel  guile, 

lliatdrovFn'd  in  blood  the  momingsmile! 

And  woe  betide  the  fidrv  dream ! 

I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream. 

XXIII. 

"  Who  b  this  maid  ?  what  means  her  lay  ? 
She  hovers  o'er  the  hollow  way. 
And  fluttera  wide  her  mantle  grey. 
As  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  wing, 
Bv  twilight,  o'er  a  haunted  spring." 
"  Tis  Blandie  of  Devan,"  Murdoch  said, 
"  A  crazed  and  captive  Lowland  maid, 
Ta*en  on  the  mom  she  was  a  bride. 
When  Roderick  foray'd  Devan-side. 
The  gav  bridegroom  resistance  made^ 
And  felt  our  Chiefs  unconquer'd  blade. 
I  marvel  she  is  now  at  large. 
But   oft    she  'scapes    from   Maudlin's 

charge. — 
Hence,   brain-sick  fool !" — He   raised   | 

his  bow : — 
"  Now,  if  thou  strikest  her  but  one  blow, 
ril  pitch  thee  from  the  cliff  as  far 
As  ever  peasant  pitch'd  a  bar  ! " — 
"Thanks,     champion,     thanks!"    the 

Maniac  cried. 
And  press'd  her  to  Fitz-Tames's  side. 
**  See  the  grey  pennons  I  prepare. 
To  seek  mv  true-love  through  the  air ! 
I  will  not  lend  that  savage  groom. 
To  break  his  fall,  one  downy  plume  ! 
No  ! — deep  amid  disjointed  stones. 
The  wolves  shall  batten  on  his  bones, 
And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid. 
By  bush  and  brier  in  mid  air  staid* 
Wave  forth  a  banner  fiaiir  and  free. 
Meet  signal  for  their  revelry." — 

XXIV. 

"  Hush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still !" — 
"O  I  thou  look'st  kindly,  and  I  will.— 
Mine  eve  has  dried  and  wasted  been. 
But  stiu  it  loves  the  Lincoln  green  ; 
And,  though  mine  ear  is  all  unstrung. 
Still,  still  it  loves  the  Lowland  tongue. 
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"  For  O  my  sweet  Willkm  ivaa  forester 

true, 

He  stole  poor  Blanche^jt  heart  a.way  I 

His  omt  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood  hue, 

And  so  blithely  he  tnlFd  the  Lowland 

kyl 

"  It  was  not  that  I  meant  to  tell  ,  *  < 

J   But  thoa  art  wise,  and  cucs&est  wetL" 
I  Then,  in  a  low  and  broken  lone^ 
j   And  hurried  note^  the  song  went  on. 
-    StiU  on  the  Ctan^man^  fearfully. 
She  fii'd  her  apprehen.sive  eye; 
Then  turned  tt  on  the  Knieht,  and  then 
Her  look  glanced  wiidly  o  ef  the  glen* 

"The  toik  arepitdi'd,  snil  the  itnkes 

are  set. 
Ever  sing  merrily,  merrily  \ 
The  bowa  they  bcnd^  and  the  knives 

they  whet* 
Huntera  live  so  cheerily^ 

"  It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten,* 
Bearing  iU  tiraiichfs  ^utdily  \ 

He  eame  stately  down  the  glen, 
Ever  sing  hardily,  hardily. 

"  It  was  there  he  met  with  a  wounded 
doe, 

She  was  bleeding  deathfidly; 
She  wamM  him  of  the  toik  below, 

O,  so  faithfully,  faithfully  ! 

"  He  had  an  eye,  and  he  could  heed. 

Ever  sing  warily,  warily ; 
He  had  a  foot,  and  he  could  speed — 

Hunters  watch  so  narrowly, ' 

XXVL 

Fitz«James*s  mind  was  passion -tossM, 
When  Ellen  s  hints  and  fears  were  lost; 
But  Murdoch's  shout  suspicion  wrought. 
And  B  Lanche*s  song  conviction  broughL — 
Not  like  a  stag  that  spies  the  snare, 
But  lion  of  the  hunt  aware, 
He  waved  at  once  his  blade  on  high, 
"  Disclose  thy  treachery*  or  die  ! " 
Forth  at  full  speed  the  Clansman  flew, 
But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  drew. 
The  shaft  just  grazed  Fitit-Jatnes*s  crest. 
And  thrill  d  in  Blanche's  faded  breast, — 
*  Having  ten  branches  on  hi*  antkni. 


Murdoch  of  Alpine  \  prove  thy  Epeed, 
For  ne'er  had  Alpine's  son  such  need  J 
With  heart  of  fire,  and  foot  of  wind^ 
The  fierce  avenger  is  behind  ! 
Fate  judges  of  the  rapid  strife— 
The  forfeit  death— the  prite  is  life  J 
Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  before, 
Close  couchM  upon  the  heathery  moor; 
Them  couldst  thou  reach  I— it  may  not 

be— 
Thine  ambushed  kin  tbou  ne'er  shalt  aec^ 
The  hery  Saxon  gains  on  thee  ! 
— Resistless  speeds  the  deadly  thrust. 
As  lightning  strikes  the  ptne  to  dust; 
With  foot  and  hand  Irlti-Jam^  must 

strain 
Ere  be  can  win  his  blade  again. 
Bent  o'er  the  falFn,  with  falcon  eye, 
He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die  ; 
Then  slower  wended  back  his  way, 
Where  the  poor  maiden  breeding  lay* 

XKVtl, 

She  sate  beneath  the  birchen  tree, ' 
Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee  \ 
She  had  withdrawn  the  fatal  shaf^ 
And  gaxed  on  it,  and  feebly  kugh'd  ; 
Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  grey 
Daggled  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. 
The  Knifi^t  to  stanch  the  life-stream 

tried," 
"Stranger,  it  is  in  vain  ! "  she  cried. 
"  This  hour  of  death  has  given  me  more 
Of  reason's  power  than  years  before ; 
For,  OS  these  ebbing  veins  decay. 
My  frenzied  yisioos  fade  away. 
A  helpless  injured  wretch  I  die. 
And  something  tells  me  in  thine  eye. 
That  thou  wrrt  mine  avenger  Iwm.  — 
Seest  thou  this  tress  —  O    still  Tve  worn 
This  little  tress  of  yellow  hair, 
Through  danger,  frenzy,  and  despair  ! 
It  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  thin«^ 
But  blood  and  tears  have  dimm'd  its 

shine. 
I  will  not  tell  thee  when  'twas  shred, 
Nor  from  what  j,miUlcss  victim's  head — 
My  brain  would  torn  —but  it  shall  wave 
Like  plumage  on  thy  helmet  brave, 
Till  sun  and  wind  shiall  bleach  the  stain, 
And  thou  wilt  bring  it  ine  again.— 
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t  I  wKvcr  sdlLr— O  God  !  more  bright 
I  Let  fcaaon  beam  her  parting  light . — 
I  O !  bj  thy  knighthood'a  honow^d  sign, 
I  And  lor  thy  life  preserved  by  mine, 
When  thoa  shalt  see  a  darksome  man. 
Who  boasts  him  Chief  of  Alpine's  Clan, 
'    With  tartans  broad  and  shadowy  plume. 
And  hand  of  blood,  and  brow  of  gloom. 
Be  thy  heart  bold,  thy  weapon  strong, 
And  wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Devan's 

wrong! — 
They  watch  for  thee  by  pass  and  fell . . . 
Avoid  the  path .  .  .  O  God ! .  .  .  £Eure- 
wclL^' 
I 

XXVIII. 

A  kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz-James ; 
Fast  poor'd  his  eyes  at  pity's  claims, 
And  now,  with  mingled  ^ef  and  ire, 
He  nw  the  murder'd  maid  expire. 
**  God,  in  my  need,  be  my  relief. 
As  I  wreak  this  on  yonder  Chief!  " 
A  lock  from  Blanche's  tresses  fieur 
He  blended  with  her  bridegroom's  hair; 
The  mingled  braid  in  blood  he  dyed. 
And  placed  it  on  his  bonnet-side  : 
"  By  Him  whose  word  is  truth  1  I  swear, 

I  No  other  favour  will  I  wear. 
Till  this  sad  token  I  imbrue 

!   In  the  best  blood  of  Roderick  Dhu  ! 

I   — But  hark!  what  means  yon  faint  halloo? 
The  chase  is  up, — but  they  shall  know. 
The  stag  at  bay's  a  dangerous  foe." 
Barr'd  from  the  known  but  guarded  way. 
Through   copse   and  clifis  Fitz-James 

must  stray. 
And  oft  must  change  his  desperate  track, 

,    By  stream  and  precipice  tum'd  back. 

I    Heartless,  fatigued,  and  faint,  at  length. 
From  lack  of  food  and  loss  of  strength. 
He  couch'd  him  in  a  thicket  hoar. 
And  thought  his  toils  and  perils  o'er: — 
•*  Of  all  my  rash  adventures  past. 
This  frantic  feat  must  prove  the  last ! 
Who  e'er  so  mad  but  might  have  guess'd. 
That  all  this  Highland  hornet's  nest 
Would  muster  up  in  swarms  so  soon 
As  e'er  they  heard  of  bands  at  Doune  ? — 
Like  blooohounds  now  they  search  me 

out,— 
Hark,  to  the  whistle  and  the  sboat ! — 


If  further  thnxigh  the  wilds  I  go^ 
I  only  HbJI  upon  the  foe : 
I'll  couch  me  here  till  evening  grey. 
Then  darkling  try  my  dangerous  way." 

XXIX. 

The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  down. 
The  woods  are  wrapt  in  deeper  brown. 
The  owl  awakens  from  her  aell. 
The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell ; 
Enough  remains  of  glimmering  light 
To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright. 
Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 
His  figure  to  the  watchful  foe. 
With  cautious  step,  and  ear  awake. 
He  climbs  the  crag  and  threads  the  brake ; 
And  not  the  summer  solstice,  there, 
Tempered  the  midnight  mountain  air, 
But  every  breeze,  that  swept  the  wold, 
Benumb  d  his  drenched  limbs  with  cold. 
In  dread,  in  dan^r,  and  alone, 
Famish'd  and  chill'd,  through  ways  un- 
known. 
Tangled  and  steep,  he  joume/d  on  ; 
Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  he  tum'd, 
A  watch-fire  close  before  him  bom'd. 

XXX. 

Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear, 
Bask'd,  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer ; 
And  up  he.  sprung  with  sword  in  hand, — . 
'*  Thy    name    and    purpose !      Saxon, 

stand ! " 
"A  stranger."    "What  dost  thou  re- 
quire?"— 
"  Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fire. 
My  life's  beset,  my  path  is  lost. 
The  gale  has  chill'd  my  limbs  with  frost " 
"  Art  Uiouafiriend  to  Roderick?"   "No." 
"Thou  darest  not  call  thyself  a  foe?" 
"  I  dare  !  to  him  and  all  the  band 
He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand." 
"Bold  words!— but,  though  the  beast 

of  game 
The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim. 
Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend. 
Ere  houna  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend. 
Who  ever  reck'd,  where,  how,  or  when. 
The  prowling  fox  was  trapp'd  or  slain  ? 
Thus  treacherous  scouts, — ^yet  sure  they 

Who  say  thosu  CMnesX  «k  «cte.  ^^  V*  - 
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*'  They  drt,  by  heaven  t — Come  Roderict 

Dhii, 
And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two» 
And  let  me  but  till  ttioming  re^t, 
r  write  the  falsehood  on  theif  crtst." 
**  If  by  thu  bIwEe  I  mark  aright. 
Thou  bcar^st  the  belt  aad  spur  of  Kuight.  ** 
**  Then  by  these  tokens  mdj^'st  ihou  know- 
Each  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe." — 
**  Enough^  enough ;  sit  down  and  shai^ 
A  soldier  s  couch,  a  soldier's  fare," 

XXXI, 

Tf  e  gave  hira  of  bis  Highland  cheer, 
The  hardened  flesh  of  mountain  deer  ; 
Dry  fuel  on  the  fire  he  laid, 
And  bide  the  Saion  share  his  plaid. 
He  tended  him  Hke  welcome  guest. 
Then  thus  hi**  further  speech  ad dress'd: — 
"  Stranger,  I  am  to  Roderick  Dhu 
A  daysman  bom,  a  kinsman  true  ; 
Each  word  against  his  hononr  spoke^ 
Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke  ; 
Yet  more, — upon  thy  faie^  'lis  said, 
A  mighty  augury  is  laid. 
It  rests  with  me  iq  wind  my  hom, — 


Thou  ait  with  number*  overborne  ; 
It  rests  with  me»  here,  brand  to  brand, 
Woni  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand  : 
But,  not  for  dan,  nor  kindried*s  catise; 
Will  I  depart  from  honour*s  laws ; 
To  asxail  a  wearied  man  were  shoinc, 
And  stranger  is  a  holy  name; 
Guidance  and  rest,  and  foo<!  and  (ire. 
In  vain  he  never  mtist  require. 
Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day  ; 
Myself  wili  guide  thee  on  the  way, 
O'er  stock  and  stone,  through  watch  and 

ward, 
Till  past  Clan -Alpine's  outmost  guard. 
As  far  as  Coilaniog'le's  ford  ; 
From  thence  thy  warrant  is  thy  swoid," 
**  I  take  thy  courtesy,  by  heaven. 
As  freely  as  >ls  nobly  given  ! " 
*'  Well,  rest  thee  ;  for  the  bittern's  cry 
Sings  us  the  lake's  wild  lullaby/' 
With  that  he  shook  the  gathered  beatbt 
And  spread  his  piaid  upon  the  wreath  \ 
And  the  brave  focmen,  side  by  side, 
Lay  peaceful  down  like  brothers  tried. 
And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam 
Pnrpled  the  mountain  and  the  slrcanL 


CANTO     FIFTH- 


YhVa  as  the  earl  test  bftim  of  eastern  light. 

When  first,  by  the  twwilder'd  pilgrim  spied* 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night. 

And  silvers  o*er  the  torrent^s  foaming  tide. 
And  lights  the  fearful  path  on  mountain  side  ■ — 

Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  fairest  far. 
Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  prides 

Hhine  martial  Kaith,  and  Courtesy^s  bright  star, 
Through  all  the  wreckful  storms  that  cloud  the  brow  of  War. 


That  early  beam,  so  fair  and  sheen. 
Was  twinkling  through  the  harel  screen. 
When,  rou5>ing  at  its  glimmer  red. 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 
M utter 'd  their  soldier  matins  by, 
And  then  awaked  their  fire,  to  steal, 
As  short  and  rude,  Iheir  soldier  meal. 


1  That  o*cr  the  Gael  *  around  him  Ihrew 
j   His  graceful  plaid  of  varieil  hue, 
'    And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way, 
'    By  thicket  green  and  mountain  grey. 

A  wildering  path  !— they  winded  now 

Along  the  precipice's  brow, 

•  TheScflttJiihHiflhIai>ftercaTIshim«]f<7*^/» 
or  Gaul,  and  termt  the  Lowlanders  b9auv«<tr^ 
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ConmuLnding  the  rich  scenes  beneath. 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 
And  all  the  vales  between  that  lie, 
Till  Stirling's  turrets  melt  in  sky ; 
Then,  sank  in  copse,  their  farthest  glance 
GflmMnot  the  length  of  horseman'slance. 
Twas  oft  so  steep,  the  foot  was  fain 
AflristMce  from  the  hand  to  gain  ; 
So  tangled  oft,  that,  bursting  through, 
Eadi  hawthorn  shed  her  showers  of 

dew, — 
Tliat  diamond  dew,  so  pure  and  dear, 
It  rivals  all  but  Beauty's  tear ! 

III. 

At  length  they  came  where,  stem  and 

steep, 
Tlie  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep. 
Here  Vennachar  in  silver  flows, 
There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose ; 
Ever  the  holly  path  twined  on, 
Bcaeath   steep  bank  and  threatening 

stone; 
An  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 
With  hardihood  against  a  host 
The  rugged  mountain's  scanty  cloak 
Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak, 
J  With  shingles  bare,  and  difis  between, 
}  And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green, 
I  And  neather  black,  that  waved  so  high, 
'   It  held  the  copse  in  rivalrv. 
'   But  where  the  lake  slept  deep  and  still, 
I   I>ank  osiers  fringed  the  swamp  and  hill ; 
I   And  oft  both  path  and  hill  were  torn, 
;    Where  wintry  torrents  down  had  borne, 
I   And  heap'd  upon  the  cumber'd  land 
Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 
j    So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace, 
I   The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace^ 
'    Led  slowlv  through  the  pa^'s  jaws, 
'    And  ask'd  Fitz-James,  by  what  strange 

cause 
i    pie  sought  these  wilds  ?  traversed  by  few, 
I    Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. 

I 

I  *•  Brave  Gael,  my  pass,  in  danger  tried, 

I  I^angs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side ; 

\  Yet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 

I  **  I  dreamt  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 

■  When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  earner 

I  Bewildered  in  pursuit  of  game. 


All  teem'd  as  peaceful  and  as  still, 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill ; 
Thy  dangerous  Chief  was  then  afar. 
Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 
Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain-guide, 
Though  deep  perchance  the  villain  lied. " 
"  Yet  whpr  a  second  venture  try  ?  " 
'*  A  wamor  thou,  and  ask  me  why ! — 
Moves  our  free  course  b^such  fix'd  cause. 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws  ? 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day ; 
Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 
A  Knighf s  free  footsteps  far  and  wide, — 
A  £Ucon  flown,  a  grejiiiound  stray'd. 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid : 
Or,  if  a  pam  be  dangerous  known. 
The  danger's  self  is  lure  alone." — 

V. 

"Thy  secret  keep,  I  urge  thee  not ; — 
Yet,  ere  araun  ye  sought  this  spot. 
Say,  heard  ye  nought  of  Lowland  war. 
Against  Clan- Alpine,  rais'd  by  Mar?" 
— "  No,  by  m^  word ;— of  bands  prepared   I 
To  guard  King  James's  sports  I  heard  ;    ' 
Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
This  muster  of  the  mountaineer. 
Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung, 
Which  else   in    Doune    had    peaceful    \ 

hung." —  , 

"  Free  be  they  flung !  for  we  were  loth     > 
Their  silken  folds  should  feast  the  moth.    | 
Free  be  they  flung ! — as  free  shall  wave 
Clan-Alpine's  pine  in  banner  brave. 
But,  Stranger,  peaceful  since  you  came, 
Bewildered  in  the  mountain  game,  1 

Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you   I 

show  I 

Vich- Alpine's  vow'd  and  mortal  foe  ?  " —  I 
"  Warrior,  but  yester-mom,  I  knew  | 
Nought  of  thy  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu,  i 
Save  as  an  outlaw'd  desperate  man,  I 

The  chief  of  a  rebellious  clan,  I 

Who,  in  the  Regent's  court  and  sight,      | 
With  ruflian  da^er  stabb'd  a  knight :       , 
Yet  this  alone  might  from  his  part 
Sever  each  true  and  lojral  heart"  j 


Wrothful  at  such  arraignment  foul,  ' 

Dark  lower'd  the  clansman's  sable  scowl.    > 
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A  space  lie  paused,  then  ^emljr  said, 
"  And  heard^^t  thou  why  he  drew  hU 

blade? 
Heard'st  Ihou,  tbit  sh^ix;eful  word  and 

blow 
Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  hb foe? 
What  reckM  the  Chieftain  if  he  stood 
On  Highland  heath,  or  Holy- Rood  T 
He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  given. 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven," — 
"  Still  was  it  outrage  ; — ycU  'tis  true, 
Not  then  claimM  sovcreicaiy  hU  due; 
While  Albany,  with  fctfbTe  hand, 
Held  borrow  d  truncheon  of  cotnmand, 
Theyourig  King,  me  wM  tn  Stirling  tower, 
Was  strajiger  to  respect  and  power. 
But  then,  thy  Chieftain's  robber  life  !— 
Winning  mean  prey  by  cause le^  strife, 
Wrenching  from  ruined  Lowland  swaiu 
Hii  herds  and  harvest  rcar'd  in  vain. — 
Methinks  a  soul,  like  thine,  thou  Id  scorn 
The  spoils  from  auch  foul  foray  bomc," 


The  Gael  beheld  him  grim  the  while, 
And  atiswcT'd  with  tUsdainfuI  smile,— 
"  Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high^ 
I  mark'd  thee  send  delighted  eye, 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  Uy^ 
Esctendcd  in  succession  gay, 
Deep  waving  6elds  and  pastures  green, 
Wiln  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between  \— 
These  fertile  plains,  that  soFN:n*d  vale. 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael ; 
The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand. 
And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land* 
Where  dwell  we  now  \  Sec,  rudely  sweU 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 
Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread. 
For  fattenM  Atecr  or  household  bread  ; 
Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry. 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply, — 
■  To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore^ 
Belong  the  target  and  claymore  I 
I  give  you  sheher  in  my  breast^ 
Your  own  good  bZadea  must  win  the  rest ' 
pent  in  this  fortn^s  of  the  North, 
Think' St  thon  we  wiU  not  sally  forth^ 
To  spoil  tbe  spoiler  as  we  may. 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  ? 
Ay,  by  my  aoul ! — While  on  yon  plain 
Th«  Smton  rears  one  »h(>ck  of  grain ; 


While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  siiays 
But  one  along  yon  river's  maxe,  — 
The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  hcir^ 
Shall,  with  strong  baiid,  redeem  bis  share. 
Where  live  the  mounLain  Chiefs  who  hoid 
That  plundering  Lowland  field  rvnd  fold 
Is  aught  but  retribniion  true  ? 
Seek    other     cause     'gauist     Roderick 
Dbu/^— 

vui. 

Answered  Fitt James, — ^"  And,if  I  bought, 

Think'st  thoo  no  other  could  be  brought? 

What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid  ? 

My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade  ?  "— 

*'  As  of  a  meed  to  rashnesi^  due  \ 

Hadst  thou  sent  warning  fair  and  tru^^ — 

1  seek  my  hound,  or  fakon  stray'd, 

I  seek,  good  faith,  a  Highland  maid,-^- 

Free  badst  thou  been  to  come  and  go ; 

But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 

Nor  yet,  for  this,  even  as  a  spy, 

Hadst  thou,  unheard,  been  doomed  to  die. 

Save  to  fulfil  an  augury/'— 

"  Well,  let  it  pass  \  nor  will  I  now 

Fresh  cau^e  of  enmity  avow. 

To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow. 

Enough,  I  am  by  promise  tied 

To  match  me  with  this  man  of  pride  ; 

Twice  have  1  sought  Clan-Aipiue-aglea 

In  peace  j  but  when  1  come  again, 

I  come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow, 

As  deader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 

For  love-lorn  swain,  in  lady's  bower^ 

Ne'er  panted  for  the  appointed  hour. 

As  I,  until  before  me  stand 

This  rebel  Chieftain  and  his  bond  \  " 


*'  Have,  then,  thy  wish  1  "—He  whisUed 

ahrillf 
And  he  was  aiLswer'd  from  the  hill ; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew. 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows  ; 
On  right,  on  left,  above^  below. 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 
From  shingles  grey  their  lances  start. 
The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart, 
The  rushes  and  the  willow -wand 
Are  bristling  into  a^ce  and  brand, 
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^eiy  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
i^sd  warrior  arm'd  for  strife, 
'histle  garrison'd  the  glen 
e  with  full  five  hundred  men, 
he  yawning  hill  to  heaven 
crranean  host  had  given, 
ing  their  leader*s  beck  and  will, 
!nt  there  they  stood,  and  still 
le  loose  crags  whose  threatening 


ttering  o*€r  the  hollow  pass, 

A  infant's  touch  could  urge 

leadlong  passage  down  the  verge, 

tep  and  weapon  forward  flung, 

Jie  mountain-side  they  hung. 

ountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 

Benledi's  living  side, 

ix'd  his  eye  and  sable  brow 

I  Fitz-James— "  How  aay'st  thou 

now? 

are  Clan-Alpine^s  warriors  true ; 

laxon, — I  am  Roderick  Dhu ! " 


mes  was  brave  : — ^Though  to  his 
heart 

e-blood  thriird  with  sudden  start, 
nn'd  himself  with  dauntless  air, 
'd  the  Chief  his  haughty  stare, 
ck  against  a  rock  he  bore, 
•mly  placed  his  foot  before  : — 
I  one,  come  all  I  this  rock  shall  fly 
ts  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 
derick  mark'd— and  in  his  eyes 
t  was  mingled  with  surprise, 
e  stem  joy  which  warriors  feel 
icn  worthy  of  their  steel, 
space  he  stood — then  waved  his 
hand : 

sunk  the  disappearing  band ; 
rarrior  vanish  d  where  he  stood, 
)m  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood  ; 
irand  and  spear  and  bended  bow, 
ra  pale  and  copses  low ; 
I'd  as  if  their  mother  Earth 
i^allow'd  up  her  warlike  birth, 
nd's  last  breath  had  tossM  in  air, 
I,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair, — 
xt  but  swept  a  lone  hill-side, 
heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide: 
a's  last  glance  was  glinted  back. 


From  ipetr  and  glaive^  from  taige  and 

jack,— • 
The  next,  all  mureflected,.  shone 
On  bracken  green,  and  cold  grey  stone. 

XL 

Fttz-James  looked   roimd— yet  scarce 

bdieved 
The  witness  that  his  sight  received ; 
Such  apparition  well  might  seem 
Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 
Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  md. 
And  to  his  look  the  chief  replied, 
"  Fear  nought — ^nay,  that  I  need  not  say — 
Bnt^loubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 
Thou  art  my  euest ; — I  pledged  my  word 
As  fiaur  as  CoUantogle  ford : 
Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 
For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand. 
Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  i^e 
Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  Gael 
So  move  we  on ; — ^I  only  meant 
To  show  the  reed  on  wluch  you  leant. 
Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu." 
They  moved.: — I  said  Fitz-James  was 

brave^ 
As  ever  knight  that  belted  £laive ; 
Yet  dare  not  say,  that  now  his  blood 
Kept  on  its  wont  and  temper'd  flood. 
As,  following  Roderick's  stride,  he  drew 
That  seeming  lonesome  pathway  through. 
Which  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  rife 
With  lances,  that,  to  take  his  life. 
Waited  but  signal  from  a  guide, 
So  late  dishonoured  and  defied. 
Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  round 
The  vanished  guardians  of  the  ground. 
And  still,  from  copse  and  heather  deep, 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep^ 
And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain. 
The  signal  whistle  heard  again. 
Nor  breathed  he  free  till  far  behind 
The  pass  was  left ;  for  then  they  wind 
Along  a  wide  and  level  green. 
Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen, 
Nor  rush  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near, 
To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 


The  Chief  in  silence  strode  before. 
And  reach'd  that  torrent's  sounding  shore, 
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WhicK  dau^ter  of  three  niight7  Uke^ 
From  Veiinacliar  in  silver  breaks. 
Sweeps  thTough  the  pbuo^  and  c^isdc^ 

mines 
On  BochfLStle  the  mouldenng  tines. 
Where  Rome,  Ihe  Empress  of  the  warld* 
Of  yore  her  e^le  wiiigs  unfurrii. 
Atid  here  h^^  course  the  Chieftain  stoidf 
Threw  down  his  taigct  und  his  piaid, 
And  to  The  lj>wland  warrior  said^ 
•*  Bold  Saxon  X  to  his  promise  just, 
Vkh-Alpine  has  discharged  his  truit. 
This  murderous  Chief,  tlus  ruUile^  m^iv 
This  head  of  a  rebellious  dan, 
Hath  led  thee  sdc,  through  watch  and 

ward, 
Far  past  Cloa* Alpine's  outmost  guards 
Now,  man  to  mant  and  steel  to  stect, 
A  Chieftain^s  vengeance  thou  shall  feeL 
Sec,  her^  all  vantagetess  I  stand, 
Ann'd,  like  ihysclf^  with  single  brand  r 
For  this  is  Coilaiitogle  ford, 
And  ilvQU  niui»t  keep  thee  with  thy  sword/^ 

XltL 

The  Saxon  pjiused  :— **T  ne'er  delay *df 
When  foeman  bajJe  me  draw  my  blade  ; 
Nay  more,   brave  Chief,  1  vow^d  thy 

death  ; 
Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  faith^ 
And  my  deep  debt  for  life  pr^served^ 
A  better  meed  have  well  deserved  ; 
Can  nought  but  blood  our  feud  atone  ? 
Are  there  no  means  !  " — "No,  Stranger, 

none! 
And  hear, — to  fire  thy  flag jjing  leal,— 
Tlie  Saion  cause  rests  on  thy  steel  \ 
For  thus  spoke  Fate,  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  aead  ; 
'  Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life, 
Hta  party  conquers  in  the  strife,*  " 
"  Then,  by  my  ward,"  the  Saxon  said, 
*•  The  riddle  is  already  read* 
Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  clifl^— 
There  lies  Red  Murdoch,  stark  and  si  in*. 
Thus  Fate  halh  solved  her  prophecy, 
ITien  yield  to  Fate,  and  not  to  me. 
To  James,  at  Slirlinc*  Itt  ns  go, 
Whetit  if  thou  wiit  be  btilZ  his  foe, 
Or  if  the  King  shall  not  agree 
To  grant  thee  grace  and  favour  &ee, 


I  plight  mrae  honour,  oftth,  and  word. 

That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored, 
With  each  advantage  shall  thou  stand. 
That  aids  thee  now  to  guafd  thy  land. " 


Dark  lightning  Bash'd  from  Rodeiick'i 

eye— 
"  Soars  iby  preaamption,  then,  so  high, 
Because  a  wretchecJ  kern  ye  slew, 
Homage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu  I 
He  yields  not,  h^  to  man  nor  Fatel 
Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hale  : — 
My  clansman's  blood  demands  revengiei 
Nol  yet  prepared!— By  heaven,  1  change 
My  though^  and  hold  thy  valour  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet  knJght» 
Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care. 
And  whose  h&X  boast  is  hut  to  vvcar 
A  braid  of  his  fair  lady's  hair/' — 
*'  I  thank  thee*  Roderick,  for  the  word  \ 
Tt  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword  \ 
For  1  have  sworn  this  braid  to  stain 
In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein, 
Now^  truce,   farewell  X    and,  ruth,  be- 
gone I — 
Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone* 
Proud  Chief !  can  courtesy  be  shown ; 
Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cainif 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  siern. 
Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast. 
But  fear  not — doubt  not — which  thou 

will— 
We  try  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt." 
Then  each  at  once  bis  falchion  drew, 
Kach  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw, 
^uJi  lookM  to  Sim,  and  stream,  and  |>iain. 
As  what  they  ne'er  might  see  again  ; 
Then  fool,  and  point,  and  eye  opjjosed, 
In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  dosed* 


111  fared  ft  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  tajge  he  threw, 
Whose  braien  studs  and  tough  bull -hide 
liad  death  so  ofien  dash'd  aside  \ 
For,  trainM  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fiti- James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 
He  practised  every  pa$3  and  ward, 
To  iliruit,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  gusund  ; 
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While  less  expert,  though  stronger  &r. 
The  Gael  maintained  uneaual  war. 
Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood. 
And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood; 
No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide, 
The  gashing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  fiUal  drain. 
And  shower*d  his  blows  like  wintiy  rain ; 
And,  as  firm  rock,  or  castle-roof. 
Against  the  winter  shower  is  proo^ 
The  foe,  mvulnerable  still, 
Foil*d  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill ; 
Till,  at  advantage  ta*en,  his  bimnd 
Forced   Roderick's   weapon  from  his 

hand. 
And  backward  borne  upon  the  lea. 
Brought  the  proud  Chieftain  to  his  knee. 

XVI. 

••  Now,  yield  thee,  or  by  Him  who  made 
The  world,  thy  heart's  blood  dyes  my 

bUde !  "— 
"  Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy  ! 
Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die." 
— Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil. 
Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil. 
Like    mountain-cat    who   guards   her 

Full  at  Fitzjames's  throat  he  sprung ; 
Received,  but  reck'd  not  of  a  wound. 
And  lock'd  his  arms  his  foeman  round. — 
Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own  ! 
No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown ! 
That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might 

feel. 
Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel ! — 
They  tug,  they   strain  I   down,   down 

they  go, 
TTie  Gael  above,  Fitz- James  below. 
The  Chieftain's  gripe  his  throat  com- 

press'd, 
His  knee  was  planted  on  his  breast ; 
His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw, 
Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew. 
From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight. 
Then  gleam'd  aloft  his  dagger  bright  I — 
— But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 
The  stifetm  of  life's  exhausted  tide^ 
And  all  too  late  the  advantage  came. 
To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game  ; 
For»  while  the  dagger  gleam'd  on  high. 


Reeled  soul  and  senses  reel'd  brain  and 

eye. 
Down  came  the  blow  t  but  in  the  heath 
The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 
The  stru^^ing  foe  may  now  unclasp 
The  fiuntine  Chiefs  relaxing  grasp  ; 
Unwounded  from  the  dreadnu  dose, 
But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  arose. 

XVII. 

He  fidter'd  thanks  to  Heaven  for  life, 
Redeemed,    unhoped,   from  desperate 

strife; 
Next  on  his  foe  his  look  he  cast. 
Whose  every  gasp  appear'd  his  last ; 
In  Roderick's  gore  hedipp'd  the  braid,  — 
"  Poor  Blanche  1  thy  wrongs  are  dearly 

paid: 
Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die,  or  live. 
The  praise  that  fiuth  and  valour  give." 
With  that  he  blew  a  bu^le  note. 
Undid  the  collar  from  his  throat, 
Unbonneted,  and  by  the  wave 
Sate  down  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 
Then  faint  afar  are  heard  the  feet 
Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet ; 
The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 
Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln  green  ; 
Two  who  bear  lance^  and  two  who  lead, 
By  loosen'd  rein,  a  nddled  steed ; 
Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course. 
And  by  Fitz-James  rein'd  up  his  horse, — 
With  wonder  view'd  the  bloody  spot— 
— ^"Exclaim    not,    gallants  1    question 

not  — 
You,  Herbert  and  Luflhess,  alight. 
And  bind  the  wounds  of  yonder  knight ; 
Let  the  ^y  palfrey  bear  his  weight. 
We  destmed  for  a  fiurer  freight. 
And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight ; 
I  will  before  at  better  speed. 
To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed. 
The  sun  rides  high ;— ^I  must  be  boune, 
To  see  the  archer  game  at  noon  ; 
But  lightly  Bayard  clears  the  lea. — 
De  Vaux  and  Herries,  follow  me. 

XVIII. 

"Stand,    Bayard,   stand!"— the  steed 

obey'd. 
With  arching  neck  and  bended  head. 
And  glancing  eye  and  quivering  ear, 
As  if  he  loved  his  ford  to  beax. 
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No  foQt  FitZ'J&mes  In  stirrup  staid. 
No  gnisp  upon  the  saddle  laid, 
But  wreath  d  hU  left  hAnd  in  the  manei 
An4  iightiy  bounded  frorn  the  plaio, 
Tum^d  Oil  the  horse  hU  anncd  heel. 
And  stirrd  his  cour^^  with  the  ct^. 
Bounded  th<f  fiery  stet^  in  air* 
The  nder  &ate  einect  find  fair. 
Then  like  a  bolt  fmm  steel  crossbow 
Forth  launched,  along  the  plain  they  go. 
They  dashM  tha.t  moid  torrent  through. 
And  up  CarhoTue'a  htU  they  flew  ; 
Still  at  the  gallop  prick*d  the  Knight, 
His  merry-tnen  followed  ai  they  might 
Along  thy  banks,  swift  Teilh  \  they  ride^ 
And  in  the  race  they  mock  thy  tide; 
Tony  and  Ijcndrrck  now  arc  paat> 
And  Deanstown  ties  behind  tnem  cast ; 
They  rise,  the  bannered  towers  of  Doune^ 
They  sink  in  distant  wwjdiand  soon  ; 
Blair- Dru  mm  ond  sees  the  hools  strike 

fircj 
They  sweep  like  hfceie  through  Ochter- 

tyre; 
They  mark  just  glance  and  diwippear 
The  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Kier  ; 
They  bathe  their  comsers*    sweltering 

sides, 
Dark  Forth  I  amid  thy  sluggish  tides, 
And  on  the  opposing  shore  take  ground^ 
With  pliish,   with  scramble^  and  with 

hound. 
Right-hand  they  leave  thy  cliffs,  Craig'- 

Forth! 
And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  North, 
Grey  Stiriing,  with  her  towers  and  town, 
Upon  ihdr  fleet  career  look'd  down^ 

As  up  the  flinty  path  they  stram'd, 
Sndden  his  steed  the  leader  reinM  ; 
A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung, 
Who  instant  to  his  stirrup  sprung  \— 
'*  Seest  thou,  De  Vaux,  yon  woodsman 

Who  town-ward  holds  the  rocky  way, 
Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array? 
Mark' St  thou  the  firni^  yet  active  stride, 
With  which  he  scales  the  mountain -side? 
Know'st  thou  from  whence  he  comes,  or 

whom  ?  " 
"  No>  by  my  word  ;— a  burly  groom 


He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  ehase 
A  l^arons  train  would  nobly  grace*  "^ — 
"  Out,  out,  De  Vaux  f  can  fear  supply. 
And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye  T 
Afar^  ere  to  the  hiU  he  drcw^ 
That  stately  form  and  step  I  knew ; 
Like  form  in  Scotland  i*  not  seen, 
Treads  not  such  step  on  Scottish  gre^n* 
*Tis  James  of  Douglas,  by  Saint  Serle  ! 
The  unde  of  the  banishM  EarL 
Away,  away,  to  court,  to  show 
The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe  % 
The  King  must  Etatid  upon  his  guard  ; 
Douglas  and  he  must  meet  nrepared.** 
Then  right-hand  wheeFd  their  steeds^ 

and  straight 
The^wpn^tM.gastle's  pcitern  gai^ 


The  Douglas,  who  bad  bent  \C\%  way 
From  Cambus^Kenneth^s  abbey  grey, 
Kow»,  s»  be  dimb'd  the  rocky  shel^ 
Held  sad  communion  with  himself: — 
"  Yes  I  all  vi  true  my  fears  could  frame; 
A  prisoner  lies  the  noble  Gnseme, 
And  fiery  Roderick  soon  will  feel 
The  vengeance  of  the  royal  steeL 
I,  only  1,  can  ward  their  faie^^ 
God  grant  the  ransom  come  not  late  t 
The  abbess  bath  her  promise  civeji. 
My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  heaven; — 
—Be  pardoned  one  repining  tear  I 
For  He,  who  gave  her,  knows  how  dear. 
How  excellent  [ — but  that  is  by« 
And  now  my  busine^  is — to  die. 
—Ye  towers  !  within  whose  circuit  dread 
A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled ; 
And  thou,  O  sad  and  fatal  mound  I 
Thou  oft  bast  heard  the  dcath-axe  soimd. 
As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Feil  th  e  sleni  headsman  *s  bloody  hand, — 
The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tomb 
Prepare^for  Dotiglas  seeks  his  doom  I 
^But  hark  !  what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 
Makes  the  Franciscan  steepJe  reel  T 
And  see  \  upon  the  crowded  street. 
In  motley  groups  what  m^Sfjuers  meet  I 
Banner  and  pageant,  pipe  and  drum, 
And  merry  morrice- dancers  come* 
I  guess,  by  all  this  quaint  array. 
The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day* 
James  will  be  there  \  ht  loves  such  tbowp 
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Where  the  good  yeoman  bends  his  bow. 
And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  his  foe^ 
As  well  as  where,  in  proud  career, 
The  high-born  tilter  shivers  spear, 
m  follow  to  the  Castle-park, 
And  play  my  prize ; — Kmg  James  shall 

mark 
If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  stark. 
Whose  force  bo  oft,  in  happier  days. 
His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise." 

XXL 

The  Castle  gates  were  open  flung; 
The  quivering  draw-bridge  rock'd  and 

nmg. 
And  echo*d  loud  the  flinty  street 
Beneath  the  coursers'  clattering  feet. 
As  slowly  down  the  steep  descent 
Fair  Scotland's  King  and  nobles  went. 
While  all  along  the  crowded  way 
Was  jubilee  and  loud  huzza. 
And  ever  James  was  bending  low. 
To  his  white  jennet's  saddlebow. 
Doffing  his  cap  to  city  dame, 
Who  smiled  and  blush'd  for  pride  and 

shame. 
And  well  the  simperer  might  be  vain, — 
He  chose  the  fairest  of  the  train. 
Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sire, 
Commends  each  pageant's  quaint  attire; 
Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud, 
And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd. 
Who    rend    the    heavens    with    their 

acclaims, — 
"Long  live  the  Commons'  King,  King 

James  I" 
Behind  the   King  throng'd  peer  and 

knight. 
And  noble  dame  and  damsd  bright, 
Whose  flery  steeds  ill  brook'd  the  stay 
Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way. 
— But  in  the  train  you  might  discern 
Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stem ; 
There  nobles  moum'd  their  pride  're- 

strain'd, 
And  the  mean  burgher's  joys  disdainM; 
And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  clan. 
Were  each  from  home  a  banish'd  man. 
There  thought  upon   their  own  grey 

tower, 
Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power, 


And  deem'd  themselves  a  shameful  part 
Of  pageant  which  they  cnxsed  in  heart 

XXII. 

Now,  in  the  Castle-park,  drew  oot 
Their  chequer'd  bands  the  joyous  route. 
There  morricers,  with  bell  at  heel. 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel ; 
But  diie^  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
Bold  Robin  Hood  and  all  his  band, — 
Friar  Tack  with  quarterstafT  and  cowl, 
Old  Scathdocke  with  his  surly  acow^ 
Maid  Marion,  fair  as  ivory  bone, 
Scariet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John  ; 
Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  wili^ 
In  archery  to  prove  weir  skilL 
The  Douglas  bent  a  bow  of  might,—* 
His  first  shaft  centred  in  the  whit^ 
And  when  in  turn  he  shot  again. 
His  second  split  the  flrst  in  twain. 
From  the  King's  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  archer's  stake ; 
Fondly  he  watch'd,  with  watery  eye, ' 
Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy,*— 
No  kind  emotion  made  reply  t 
Indifierent  as  to  archer  wight. 
The  monarch  gave  the  arrow  brig^ 

XXIIL 

Now,  dear  the  ring  !  for,  hand  to  hand. 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 
Two  o'er  the  rest  superior  rose. 
And  proud  demanded  mightier  foes. 
Nor  caird  in  vain ;  for  Douglas  came. 
— For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbot  lame;  ^ 
Scarce  better  John  of  Alloa's  fare, 
Whom  senseless  homehis  comiades  bare. 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  King 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring, 
While  coldly  glanced  hb  eye  of  blue, 
As  frozen  drop  of  wintry  dew. 
Douglas  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 
His  struggling  soul  his  words  suppress'd; 
Indignant  then  he  tum'd  him  wnere 
Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  ban% 
To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 
When  «ch  hU  utmost  Mtength  had 

snown. 
The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-fast  stone 
From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high, 
And  sent  the  fragment  t]bso'^^>2cA.&i<t 
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A  rood  favyond  the  farthest  mark  i 

AskA.  Kiiil  In  Stir  Lin  ^'si  royal  p^rk^ 

Th«  grey  -  bail 'd  sires,  wh  a  know  the  past. 

To  strangers  point  Uae  Donj^La^  cast. 

And  rnoraLi^e  oo  th«  decay 

Of  Scotlbh  Klren^  la  modem  day. 

XXIY- 

The  vale  with  loud  appljiu^^es  imng'* 
The  Ijuliea*  Rock  sent  bock  ihe  cl^^. 
The  Kingr  with  took  unmoved,  beatow  d 
A  pur^e  well  filTd  vrith  pieces  brotL<L 
lnnigna.Dt  smiled  ihe  Douglas  proud ^ 
And  threw  the  gold  among  the  crowd, 
Wh<?  now,  M'ilh  anxious  wonder,  scaii. 
And  fiharyter  glance,  the  dark  grey  mait ; 
Till  wbispers  ro^^e  among  the  throngs 
That  heart  so  free,  and  hind  so  strongj 
Must  to  the  noiiylaft  hlood  l>clong  ; 
The  old  men  mark\l  and  shook  the  head. 
To  see  his  hair  with  silver  spread, 
And  vy  ink^d  aside,  and  told  each  son. 
Of  feats  upon  the  English  done, 
Krc  DougW  of  the  stalwart  hand 
Was  exUed  from  his  native  land. 
The  women  pmisM  his  stately  form, 
Though  wrecked   by  many  a  wintcf*s 

&lortn  ; 
The  youtEi  with  awe  and  wonder  saw 
His  strength  ^urpn^ing  Noture*3  law. 
Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wonl^  Ihe  crowd, 
Till  munnur  ro!>e  to  clamours  loud. 
But  not  a  glance  from  that  proud  ring 
Of  peers  who  circled  round  the  King, 
Wilh  Douglas  held  communion  kindj 
Or  «^*d  the  banish 'd  man  to  mtnd  * 
No^  not  from  those  who,  at  the  chase. 
Once  held  his  side  the  honour 'd  placcp 
Begirt  his  Iward,  and,  m  the  field, 
Found  safety  underneath  his  shield  ; 
For  he,  whom  royal  eyes  disown, 
Whea  was  his  form  to  courtiers  known  I 

XXV, 

The  Monarch  saw  the  gambols  flag. 
And  bade  let  loose  a  gallant  stag, 
Whose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown, 
Two  fiivouritc  greyhounds  should  pull 

do^n, 
That  venison  free,  and  Bourdcawx  wine, 
Might  serve  the  archery  lo  dine. 


But  Lurra,"-whom  from  Douglas'  side 
Nor  bribe  nur  ihrtat  could  e'tr  divide. 
The  fleetest  hound  in  all  tht  North,— 
Brave.  Lufra  saiv,  and  dartetl  ftirth* 
She  left  the  royal  hounds  mid^wny. 
And  dashing  on  the  antlcr*d  prey. 
Sunk  her  i^harp  muide  in  his  tlank. 
And  deep  the  fliowing  life^b]«jod  dfank. 
The  King's  stout  hunisman  ^aw  the  sfjon 
By  strange  intruder  broken  short. 
Came  up,  and  with  his  Ica^h  unboundi 
In  anger  struck  the  noble  hound. 
— 'The  Douglas  had  endured,  that  mom. 
The  K big's  cold  Jook^  the  nobles'  scora. 
And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  prcmd. 
Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd  ; 
But  Lufra  had  been  fondly  bred, 
To  share  his  Imftrd,  to  watch  his  bed. 
And  oft  would  Elkn,  Lufra's  neck 
In  maiden  glee  with  garlantb  deck  ; 
They  were  such  playmates,  that  with 

name 
Of  Lufra,  Ellen's  image  came. 
His  stitkd  wrath  is  brimming  high. 
In  darken 'd  brow  and  flashing  eye  ; 
As  waves  before  the  Ijark  divide, 
The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride ; 
Needs  but  a  buflet  and  no  more, 
The  groom  lies  senseless  in  his  gore. 
Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal, 
Though  gaunUeted  m  glove  of  steel. 


Then  clamoured  loud  the  royal  train, 
AndbrandiishM  swurd^  and  staves  amain, 
Bui  stem  the  Baron'^  warning—"  Back  1 
Back,  on  your  lives,  ye  tiicnlal  pack  I 
Beware  the  Douglas. —  Veil  behoU], 
King  James  1  The  Douglas,  doom'd  of 

old. 
And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 
A  victim  to  atone  the  war, 
A  willing  vicilm,  now  attends^ 
Nor    craves    thy    grace    but    for    hk 

friends, " — 
*'Thu»  is  ray  clemenjy  repaid? 
Presumptuous  Lord  ! "  the  Monarch  said ; 
*'  Of  thy  mis- proud  ambitious  clan. 
Thou,  James  of  UolhweU,  wert  the  nian, 
The  only  man,  in  whom  a  foe 
My  woman^mercy  would  not  know  : 
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But  shall  a  Monarch's  presence  brook 
Injurious  blow,  and  haughty  look  ? — 
What  ho !  the  Captain  of  our  Guard  I 
Give  the  offender  fitting  ward. — 
Break  off  the  sports  !'*— for  tumult  rose, 
And  yeomen  'gan  to  bend  their  bows, — 
''  Br^  off  the  sports  J "  he  said,  and 

frown'd, 
"And    bid    our    horsemen    deaj'    the 

ground." 

XXVI L 

Then  uproar  wild  and  misarray 
Manr*d  the  fair  form  of  festal  day. 
The  horsemen  prick'd  among  the  crowd, 
Repeird  by  threats  and  insult  loud  ; 
To  earth  are  borne  the  old  and  weak, 
The  timorous  fly,  the  women  shriek  ; 
With  flint,  with  shaft,  with  staff,  with  bar, 
The  hardier  urge  tumultuous  war. 
At  once  round  Douglas  darkly  sweep 
The  royal  spears  in  circle  deep. 
And  slowly  scale  the  pathway  steep ; 
While  on  the  rear  in  thunder  pour 
The  rabble  with  disorder'd  roar. 
With  grief  the  noble  Douglas  saw 
The  Commons  rise  against  the  law, 
And  to  the  leading  soldier  said, — 
"  Sir  John  of  Hyndford !  'twas  my  blade, 
That  knighthood  on  thy  shoulder  laid ; 
For  that  good  deed,  permit  me  then 
A  word  with  these  misguided  men. 

XXVIII. 

"  Hear,  gentle  friends  !  ere  yet  for  me, 
Ye  break  the  bands  of  fealty. 
My  life,  my  honour,  and  my  cause, 
I  tender  free  to  Scotland's  laws. 
Are  these  so  weak  as  must  require 
The  aid  of  your  misguided  ire? 
Or,  if  I  suffer  causeless  wrong, 
Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong, 
My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low. 
That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe, 
Those  cords  of  love  I  should  unbind, 
Which  knit  my  country  and  my  kind? 
Oh  no !  Believe,  in  yonder  tower 
It  will  not  soothe  my  captive  hour. 
To  know  those  spears  our  foes  should 

dread, 
For  me  in  kindred  gore  are  red  ; 
To  know,  in  fruitless  brawl  begun. 
For  me,  that  mother  wails  her  son ; 


For  me,  that  widow's  mate  expires ; 
For  me,  that  orphans  weep  their  sires ; 
That  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws, 
And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause. 
O  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill. 
And  k^p  your  right  to  love  me  still !  ^ 

XXIX. 

The  crowd*s  wild  fiiry  sunk  again 
In  tears,  as  tempests  melt  in  rain. 
With  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  they  prayM 
For  blessings  on  his  generous  head. 
Who  for  his  country  felt  alone. 
And  prized  her  blood  beyond  his  own. 
Old  men,  upon  the  verge  of  life, 
Bless'd  him  who  stay*d  the  civil  strife ; 
And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high. 
The  self-devoted  Chief  to  spy. 
Triumphant  over  wrongs  and  ire, 
To. whom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sire: 
Even  the  (ough  soldier's  hedrt  was  moved ; 
As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved. 
With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  head, 
The  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led. 
And  at  the  Castle's  battled  verge. 
With  sighs  resigned  his  honour'a  charge. 

XXX. 

The  offended  Monarch  rode  apart. 
With  bitter  thought  and  swelling  heart. 
And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  again 
Through   Stirling  streets  to  lead   his 

train. 
"  O  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 
This  changeling  crowd,  this  common 

fpol?  .     ..  , 

Hear'stthou,"  he  said,  "the  loud  acclaim, 
With  which  they  shouttheDouglas name? 
With  like  acclaim,  the  vulgar  throat 
Strain'd  for  King  James  their  morning 

note; 
With  like  acclaim  they  hail'd  the  day, 
When  first  I  broke  the  Douglas'  sway ; 
And  like  acclaim  would  Douglas  greet 
If  he  could  hurl  me  firom  my  seat. 
Who  o'er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign, 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain ! 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream. 
And  fickle  as  a  changefill  dream ; 
Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood. 
And  fierce  as  Frenzy's  fever'd  blood. 
Thou  many-headed  monster-thing,  <  1 

O  who  would  wish  lo  Yi«i  Av^  \Cvw^\       % 
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"  But  soft )  wliat  messenger  of  speed 
Spurs  huherw^ird  his  punling  slced  ! 
I  Kiicss  his  to^^n trance  ufar— 
What  from  our  cousin,  John  of  MbtT" — 
"  He  prayBj  my  Hegc^  your  sparU  keep 

bouml 
Within  the  safe  and  guarded!  eround  ; 
For  ^ome  foul  ptirpoae  yet  uriknown, — 
Most  sure  for  evil  to  t3ie  throne,— 
The  outlaw* d  Chieftain,  Roderidt  Dhtv 
Has  sumnion'd  his  rebellious  crew  j 
*'Yi%  said,  in  James  of  Both  well's  aid 
These  loose  banditti  stand  array'd. 
The  Earl  of  Maj-,  this  morn,  from  Doune, 
To  break  their  muster  m archil,  and  soon 
Vour  ^race  will  hear  of  battle  Ibught ; 
Hut  etimestly  the  Earl  besought. 
Till  for  such  danger  he  provide, 
With  scanty  train  you  will  uot  ride.** 

xxxrL 

"  Thou  wam'st  me  I  have  done  ambs, — 
I  should  have  earlier  look'd  to  Um  : 
I  lost  it  in  this  bustling  day. 
— 'Retrace  with  speed  thv  former  wtiy  ; 
Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed, 
The  best  of  mine  sihall  be  thy  mced» 
Say  to  our  faithful  Lord  of  Mar, 
We  do  forbid  the  intended  war  : 
Roflerick,  this  morn,  in  single  fight, 
Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a  knight  j 
And  Douglaji  hath  himself  and  cause 
Submitted  to  our  kingdom's  laws. 
Tbfi  tidings  of  their  kadecs  lost 


Wilt  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host. 
Nor  would  we  that  the  vulgar  feel, 
For  their  Chiefs  crimcSi  avciiging  ste«L 
Bear  Mar  our  message^  Braco ;  /ly  I  " — 
He  tum'd  hts  steed, — **My  Uege,  I  hie, — 
Yet,  ere  I  cross  this  lily  lawn, 
1  fear  the  broadswords  will  be  drawn." 
The  turf  the  dying  courser  spumed. 
And  to  his  towers  the  King  returned, 

XXX  lit 

111  with  King  James'  mood  that  day^ 
Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay ; 
Soon  were  dismu^s'd  tlie  courtly  Ihrcmg, 
And  soon  cut  «ibort  the  fesia!  song* 
Nor  less  upon  the  saddenM  town 
The  evening  ^unk  in  sorrow  <iowiL 
The  burghers  spoke  of  civil  jar, 
Of  rumourM  feuds  and  mountain  war, 
Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu^ 
All  up  in  arms  :■ — the  Douglas  too, 
They  mourn "d  him  pent  wiihin  the  bold, 
*'  Where  stout  Earl  William  was  of  old," 
And  there  his  word  the  Buenker  »taid. 
And  linger  on  his  Up  he  laid, 
Or  pointed  to  his  dagger  blade* 
But  jaded  horse men^  from  the  we^ 
At  evening  to  the  Castle  pressed  ; 
And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 
Tidings  Chf  fight  on  Katrine's  shore ; 
At  noon  the  deadly  fray  beguu^ 
And  lasted  till  the  set  of  sun. 
Thus  giddy  rumour  shook  the  town, 
Till  dosed  the  Night  herpennons  brown. 


CANTO  SIXTH* 

I, 

Tkk  sun,  awakening,  through  the  »rooky  ftlr 

Of  the  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance. 
Rousing  each  caitifT  to  his  task  of  care^ 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance  ; 
Summoning  revellers  from  the  lagging  daneCf 

Scaring  the  prowling  robber  to  his  den  ; 
Gilding  on  battled  tower  the  wardcr*S  lance. 

And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen. 
And  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind  nurse  of  men. 
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What  various  scenes,  and,  O  !  what  scenes  of  woe. 

Are  witness'd  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam  I 
The  fever'd  patient,  from  his  pallet  low, 

Through  crowded  hospital  beholds  its  stream ; 
The  ruin'd  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam, 

The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  jail. 
The  love-lorn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting  dream ; 

The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale, 
Trims  her  sick  infant's  couch,  and  soothes  his  feeUe  wall. 


II. 
I  the  towers  of  Stirling  rang 
Idier-step  and  weapon -clang, 
rums,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 
)  weary  sentineL 
I    narrow   loop  and   casement 
arr'd, 

»eams  sought  the  Court  of  Guard, 
^ggling  with  the  smoky  air, 
d  the  torches'  yellow  glare. 
)rtless  alliance  shone 
Its  through  arch  of  blackened 
:one, 

w'd  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war, 
iform'd  with  beard  and  scar, 
;ard  from  the  midnight  wntch, 
sr'd  with  the  stern  debauch  ; 
oak  table's  massive  board, 

with    wine,    with    fragments 
tored, 

akers  drained,  and  cups  o'er- 
irown, 

in  what  sport  the  night  had  flown, 
eary,  snored  on  floor  and  bench ; 
30ur'd  still  their  thirst  to  quench ; 
Aill'd  with  watching,  spread 
leir  hands 

huge  chimney's  dying  brands, 
jund  them,  or  beside  them  flung, 
r  step  their  harness  rung. 

III. 
rew  not  for  their  fields  the  sword, 
ants  of  a  feudal  lord, 
I'd  the  patriarchal  claim 
ftain  in  their  leader's  name  ; 
irers  they,  from  far  who  roved, 
by  battle  which  they  loved, 
le  Italian's  clouded  face, 
rthy  Spaniard's  there  you  trace ; 
untain-loving  Switzer  there 
;ely  breathed  in  mountain-air  ; 
:ming  there  despised  the  soil. 


That  paid  so  ill  the  labotirer's  toil ; 
Their  rolls  showed  French  and  German 

name; 
And  merry  England's  exiles  came. 
To  share,  with  ill-conceal'd  disdain. 
Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 
All  brave  in  arms,  well  train'd  to  wield 
The  heavy  halberd,  brand,  and  shield  ; 
In  camps  licentious,  wild,  and  bold ; 
In  pillage  fierce  and  uncontroU'd ; 
And  now,  by  holytide  and  feast. 
From  ndes  of  discipline  teleased. 

IV. 

They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray. 
Fought  'twixt  Loch  Katrine  and  Achray. 
Fierce  was  their  speech,  and,  'mid  their 

words, 
Their  hands  oft  grappled  to  their  swords; 
Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 
Of  wounded  comrades  groaning  near. 
Whose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored. 
Bore  token  of  the  mountain  sword. 
Though,  neighbouring  to  the  Court  of  | 

Guard, 
Their  prayers  and  feverish  wails  were 

heard ; 
Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  joke. 
And  savage  oath  by  fury  spoke  I — 
At  length  up-started  John  of  Brent, 
A  yeoman  from  the  banks  of  Trent ; 
A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear. 
In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer. 
In  host  a  hardy  mutineer. 
But  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew. 
When  deed  of  danger  was  to  da 
He  grieved,  that  day,  their  games  cut 

short. 
And  marr'd  the  dicer*s  brawling  sport; 
And  shouted  loud,  "  Renew  the  bowl  I 
And,  while  a  merry  catch  I  troll. 
Let  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear. 
Like  brethren  oC  \]i:i«  V^tvcA  V[A 
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Our  vicat  still  prtaclies  thut  Pelcr  and  Poule 

Laid  a  swinging  long  cur^  o«  the  botiny  brown  bowl, 

That  there's  wmih  ai^d  tie^jmir  m  the  jolly  blajck-Jojck, 

And  the  aeven  deadly  sins  in  a  flagon  of  sack  \ 

Yet  whoop,  Bamaby  !  off  with  Lhy  liquorir 

Drink  upsees  *  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  \ 

Our  ylcar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 

The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a  woTnan'^  dear  lip, 

Says»  that  Hcekebub  lurks*  m  her  kerchief  so  sly. 

And  Aj>ollyon  shoots  darts  izt^m  her  inerr>'  black  eye; 

Yet  whoop,  Jack  !  kiss  OiLliaLU  the  quicker, 

Till  ahc  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  \ 

Our  vicar  thus  preaclies — and  why  should  he  not  \ 
For  the  dues  of  his  cure  are  the  placket  an  J  pot ; 
And  'tis  rig^l  of  his  office  poor  laymen  to  lurchj 
Who  infringe  the  domim*  of  our  good  Mother  Church. 
Vet  whoop,  bully-boys  !  off  with  your  liquor, 
Sweet  Marjorie*s  the  word,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  I 


The  warder*s  challenge,  hearrl  without. 
Staid  in  mid-roar  the  merry  shouL 
A  soklier  to  the  portal  went, — 
"  Here  ii  old  Bcrtmnir  sirs,  of  Gbent ; 
And,^beat  for  jubilee  the  drum  \ 
A  maid  and  minstrel  with  him  come," 
Bertram,  a  Fleming*  grey  and  scarr'd, 
Was  entering  now  the  C>urt  of  Guard, 
A  harper  with  him,  and  in  plaid 
All  muffled  close,  a  mount  am  maid, 
Who  backward  shrusili  to  'scape  the  view 
Of  the  loose  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 
"What  news?"  they  roar*d  :— *M  only 

ktiv^W, 

From  noon  till  eve  we  fought  with  foe, 
As,  wild  and  as  untameable 
As  the  rude  mountains  where  they  dwell; 
On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost. 
Nor  much  success  can  either  boast." — 
"  But  whence  thy  captives,  friend?  such 

spoil 
As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toil. 
Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp; 
Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp  f 
Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudj^e  the  land. 
The  leader  of  a  juggler  band'* — 

*  Bacchanalian  interjection,  borrowed  from 
the  Dutch. 


"  NOj  comrade  ; — no  such  fortune  mine. 
After  the  fight  thc^c  sought  our  line. 
That  aged  harper  and  the  girl, 
Andj  having  audience  of  thir  Earl, 
Mar  bade  I  should  imrvey  them  steed. 
And  bring  them  hither war<l  witli  spee4. 
For^jear  your  mirth  and  rude  alamt, 
For    none    shall    do    them    shame    or 

harm  *'^ 
"Heir  ve  his  boast?'*  cried  John  of 

Brent, 
Ever  to  strife  and  jangling  ben! ; 
"  Shall  he  strike  doe  l"ie*;He  our  lodge, 
-iLivi  ^ci  liic  jc<u«^us  fiij^j^uid  g^rudge 
To  pay  the  forester  his  fee  ? 
I'll  nave  my  share  howe'er  it  be, 
Despite  of  Moray,  Mar,  or  thee." 
Bertram  his  forward  step  withstood ; 
And,  burning  in  his  vengeful  mood, 
Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife, 
Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife  ; 
But  Ellen  boldly  stepp'd  between, 
And  dropp'dat  once  the  tartan  screen : — 
So,  from  his  mourning  cloud,  appears 
The  sun  of  May,  through  summer 

tears. 
The  savage  soldiery,  amazed. 
As  on  descended  angel  gazed  ; 
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Even  hardy  Brent,  abash'd  and  tamed, 
Stood  half  admiring,  half  ashamed. 


Boldly  she  spoke, — "  Soldiers,  attend  ! 
My  father  was  the  soldier's  friend ; 
Cheer'd  him  in  camps,  in  marches  led, 
And  with  him  in  the  battle  bled. 
Not  from  the  valiant,  or  the  strong. 
Should  exile's  daughter  suffer  wrong." — 
Answer'd  De  Brent,  most  forward  still 
In  every  feat  or  good  or  ill,— 
**  I  shame  me  of  the  part  I  play'd  : 
And  thou  an  outlaw's  child,  poor  maidl 
An  outlaw  I  by  forest  laws. 
And  merry  Needwood  knows  the  cause. 
Poor  Rose,— if  Rose  be  living  now," — 
He  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow, — 
"Must  bear  such  age,  I  think,  as  thou. 
Hear  ye,  my  mates ; — I  go  to  call 
The  Captain  of  our  watoi  to  hall : 
There  lies  my  halberd  on  the  floor  ; 
And  he  that  steps  my  halberd  o*er, 
To  do  the  maid  injurious  part. 
My  shaft  shall  quiver  in  his  heart ! — 
Beware  loose  speech,  or  jesting  rough  : 
Ye  all  know  John  de  Brent     Enough." 


Their  Captain  came,  a  gallant  young, — 
(Of  Tullibardine's  house  he  sprung, ) 
Nor  wore  he  yet  the  spurs  of  knight ; 
Gay  was  his  mien,  his  humour  light. 
And,  though  by  courtesy  controll'd. 
Forward  his  speech,  his  bearing  bold. 
The  high -bom  maiden  ill  could  brook 
The  scanning  of  his  curious  look 
And  dauntless  eye  ;--and  yet,  in  sooth, 
Young  Lewis  was  a  generous  youth ; 
But  Ellen's  lovely  face  and  mien, 
111  suited  to  the  garb  and  scene. 
Might  lightly  bear  construction  strange, 
And  give  loose  fancy  scope  to  range. 
"  Welcome  to  Stirling  towers,  fair  maid! 
Come  ye  to  seek  a  champion's  aid. 
On  palfrey  white,  with  harper  hoar, 
Like  errant  damosel  of  yore  ? 
Does  thy  high  quest  a  knight  require, 
Or  may  the  venture  suit  a  squire  ?  " — 
Her  dark  eve  flash 'd  ; — she  paused  and 

sigh'd.- 
"  O  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride ! — 


— ^Through  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and 

strife, 
A  suppliant  for  a  father's  life, 
I  crave  an  audience  of  the  King. 
Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a  ring. 
The  royal  pledge  of  grateful  claims, 
Given  by  tne  Monarch  to  Fitz-James.** 


The  signet-ring  young  Lewis  took. 
With  deep  respect  and  alter'd  look ; 
And  said, — "  This  ring  our  duties  own ; 
And  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown. 
In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veil'd, 
Lady,  in  aught  my  folly  fail  d. 
Soon  as  the  day  flings  wide  his  gates. 
The  King  shall  know  what  suitor  waits. 
Please  you,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 
Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour ; 
Female  attendance  shall  obey 
Your  hest,  for  service  or  array. 
Permit  I  marshal  you  the  way." 
But,  ere  she  follow'd,  with  the  grace 
And  open  bounty  of  her  race. 
She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 
Among  the  soldiers  of  the  gxiard. 
The  rest  with  thanks  their  guerdon  took  ; 
But  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  look, 
On  the  reluctant  maiden's  hold 
Forced  bluntly  back  theproffer'd  gold; — 
"  Forgive  a  haughty  English  heart. 
And  O  forget  its  ruder  part  \ 
The  vacant  purse  shall  be  my  share^ 
Which  in  my  barret -cap  I'll  bear, 
Perchance,  in  jeopardy  of  war. 
Where  gayer  crests  may  keep  afar." 
With  thanks, — 'twas  all  she  could— the 

maid 
His  rugged  courtesy  repaid.' 

XI. 

When  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went, 
Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent : — 
"  My  lady  safe,  O  let  your  grace 
Give  me  to  sec  my  master's  face ! 
His  minstrel  I, — to  share  his  doom 
Bound  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
Tenth  in  descent,  since  first  my  sires 
Waked  for  his  noble  house  their  lyres. 
Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known 
But  prized  its  weal  aboNt  \>aR:YC  <yirBu 
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With  the  Chief's  birth  begins  our  care; 
Our  harp  mu^t  ^othc  the  infiint  heir. 
Teach  ihe  ^uth  tales  of  fight,  aj\d  grace 
tlis  eatliest  feat  of  field  or  ch^i^e  ; 
in  peace,  in  war,  cmr  rank  we  keep, 
We  cheer  hU  boarili  we  soothe  hisalecpi, 
Nor  le^ve  him  till  we  pour  our  verj&c*^ — 
A  doleful  tribute  !— o^cr  his  hcarae» 
Then  let  me  share  his  captive  lot  \ 
It  is  my  right — deny  it  not  t  *' — 
"  Little  we  reck,"  said  John  of  Brent, 
"  We  Southern  men,  of  long  deseent  j 
Nor  wot  we  how  a  name— a  word — 
Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a  lord  \ 
Vet  kind  my  noble  lflndlord*s  part,— 
God  ble^  the  house  of  Beaudeserl  \ 
And,  but  I  loved  to  drive  the  deer. 
More  than  to  Epxtde  the  labouring  steer, 
T  hid  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 
Come,  good  old  Minstrel,  follow  me  ; 
Thy  Lord  and  Chieftain  sholt  thou  sec; " 

ThcTip  from  a  rusted  iron  hooK 
A  huncli  of  ponderous  keys  he  tockf 
Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 
Throuf^h  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 
Portals  they  passM,  where,  deep  within, 
Spoke  prisoner*!^  moan,  and  fetters*  din; 
Through  nij;|jcd  vaults,  where,  loosely 

stored. 
Lay  wheel,  and  Axe;,  and  heatlsman's 

sword. 
And  many  a  hrdeoa*  engine  grim, 
For  wrenching  ioini»  and  crushing  limb. 
By  artist  form  a,  who  deem'd  it  shame 
And  sin  to  give  their  work  a  name* 
They  halted  at  a  low -brow' d  porch. 
And  Brent  to  Allan  gave  the  torch. 
While  bolt  and  chain  nc  backward  rolTd, 
And  made  the  bar  unhasp  its  hold* 
They  entered  i— 'twas  a  prision-room 
Of  stem  seairtty  and  gloom, 
Yel  not  a  dungeon  ;  for  the  dav 
Through  lofty  gratings  found  its  way. 
And  njde  and  antique  garniture 
DeckVi  the  ^ad  walls  and  oaken  floor  ; 
Siich  as  the  ruggetl  days  of  old 
DeemM  fit  for  captive  noble's  hold, 
**Herc''  said  Do  Brent,  "thou  may'st 

remarn 
Till  the  Leech  visit  him  again. 


Strict  is  his  chajge^  the  ward  ere  telJ, 

To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  well," 

Retiring  then  the  bolt  he  drew, 

And  the  lock's  murmurs  growl' d  anew. 

Roused  at  the  sound,  from  lowly  bed     , 

A  captive  feebly  raised  his  head ; 

The   wondering    Minstrel   lookM,  ftod 

knew — 
Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dhu  I 
For,   qomc   from    wliere    Clan* Alpine 

fought. 
They,  erring,  dccmMthe  Chief  he  ^ught. 


As  the  tall  slxipi  whose  loRy  prore 
Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more;, 
De^rted  by  her  gallant  band. 
Amid  the  breakers  lies  aslrand,^ 
So,  on  his  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu  t 
And  <>ft  his  fever'd  hnibs  he  threw 
In  toas  abruptj  as  when  her  sides 
Lie  rocking  in  the  advancing  tide*, 
Tha^  shake  her   frame   with  ccaselcsa 

beat. 
Yet  cannot  heave  her  from  the  ieat ; — 
O  I  how  unlike  her  course  at  sea  I 
Of  his  free  step  on  hill  and  lea  I — . 
Soon  as  the  Minstrel  he  could  scan, 
— "  What  of  thy  lady  T — of  my  clan  1 — 
My  mother  !~-Doi3fi;las  ?^tell  me  all  ? 
Have  they  been  ruin'd  in  my  fall  ? 
Ah,  yes  I  or  wherefore  art  thou  here  ! 
Yet    speaks — speak     boldly, — do     nol 

fear." — 
(For  Allan,  who  his  mood  well  knew, 
Was  choked  with  grief  and  terror  too.) 
"  Who  fought — who  fled  !— Old  man, 

be  brief;— 
Some  might — for  they  had  lost  their 

Chief. 
Who  basely  live? — who  bravely  died  ?" 
^*0,  calm  thee^  Chief!"  the  Minstrel 

cried, 
*'EUcn   is    safe i"— "For  that  thank 

Heaven ! " — 
"And  hopes  are  for  the  Douglas  given; — 
The  Lady  Margaret  too  is  well ; 
And,  for  thy  clan, — on  field  or  fell, 
Has  never  harp  of  minstrel  told. 
Of  combat  fought  so  true  and  bolcL 
l*hy  stately  Pine  is  yet  unbent. 
Though  many  a  goodly  bow  is  rent** 
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The  Chieftain  reared  his  form  on  higl^ 
•    And  fever's  fire  was  in  his  eye ; 
But  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 
Chequer'd  his  swarthy  brow  and  cheeks. 
— **  Hark,  Minstrel !  I  have  heard  thee 

play, 
With  measure  bold,  on  festal  day. 
In  yon  lone  isle,  .  .  .  again  where  ne'er 
Shall  harper  play,  or  warrior  hear !  .  . . 
That  stirring  air  that  peals  on  high, 
O'er  Dermid's  race  our  victory. — 
Strike  it ! — and  then,  (for  wdl  thou  canst,) 
Free  from  thy  minstrel -spirit  glanced^ 
Fling  me  the  picture  of  the  fight. 
When  met  my  clan  the  Saxon  might. 
I'll  listen,  till  my  fancy  hears 
The  clang  of  swords,  the  crash  of  spears  ! 
These  grates,  these  walls,  shall  vanish 

then. 
For  the  fair  field  of  fighting  men. 
And  my  free  spirit  burst  away. 
As  if  it  soared  from  battle  fray." 
The  trembling  Bard  with  awe  obey'd, — 
Slow  on  the  harp  his  hand  he  laia ; 
But  soon  remembrance  of  the  sight 
He  witness'd  from  the  mountain's  height. 
With  what  old  Bertram  told  at  night, 
Awaken'd  the  full  power  of  song. 
And  bore  him  in  career  along ; — 
As  shallop  launch'd  on  river's  tide. 
That  slow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side. 
But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream. 
Drives  downward  swift  as  lightning's 

beam. 

XV. 

Rattle  of  ^Kdii  Bn  ^mnt. 

"  The  Minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Benvenue, 
For  ere  he  parted,  he  would  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch  Achray — 
Where  shall  he  fiind,  in  foreign  land. 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand  ! — 
There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern. 

Nor  ripple  on  the  lake. 
Upon  her  eyry  nods  the  erne. 

The  deer  has  soueht  the  brake  : 
The  small  birds  will  not  sing  aloud, 
The  springing  trout  lies  still. 


So  darkly  glooms  3ron  thunder  doud. 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 

Benledi's  distant  hilL 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sound 
That  mutters  deep  and  dread. 
Or  echoes  firom  the  groaning  ground 

The  warrior's  measured  tpcad  ? 
Is  it  the  lightning's  quivering  glance 

That  on  the  thicket  streams. 
Or  do  they  (lash  on  spear  and  lance 
The  sun's  retiring  beams? 
— I  see  the  dagger-crest  of  Mar, 
I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star. 
Wave  o'er  the  doud  of  Saxon  war, 
That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  far  I 
To  hero  bound  for  battle-strife^ 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
*Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life, 
One  glance  at  their  array  I 

XVI. 
"  Their  light-arm'd  archers  far  and  near 

Survey  d  the  tangled  ground. 
Their  centre  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear, 

A  twilight  forest  frown'd. 
Their  barbed  horsemen,  in  the  rear. 

The  stem  battalia  crown'd. 
No  cymbal  dash'd,  no  clarion  rang, 

StUl  were  the  pipe  and  drum  ; 
Save  heavy  tread,  and  armour's  clang. 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests 
to  shake. 
Or  wave  their  flags  abroad ; 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seem'd  to  quake. 

That  shadow'd  o'er  their  road. 
Thdr  vaward  scouts  no  tidings  bring, 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe. 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing. 

Save  when  they  stirr'd  the  roe ; 
The  host  moves  like  a  deep-sea  wave, 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  power  to  brave, 
High-swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  pass'd,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain. 
Before  the  Trosach's  rugged  jaws ; 
And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause. 
While,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen. 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer-men. 

XVII. 

"At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  aoid  iv&xto^ 
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F*sf  tbfe  *h*U  aaiM  a  r^qoiem  say  T— 
F^  tbei»->'wllO  towtd  the  inmstrci*s  lay, 
For  tH«c^  of  Bo/^wdr^  house  tbc  slay, 
n»e  ihdt*f  of  bcr  exiled  Imt** 
£*!»  m  ihis  prison ^ht^uM^  of  thine, 
l*U  wail  for  AljHae^i  honour' d  i'ine ! 

"  Whrit  groans  sli^ll  yonder  vaHeys  fill  t 
WhAt  sliricks  of  grief  &h  Alt  rend  yon  biU  ! 
Whai  tears  of  bumitiff  rag*  slmfl  thrill, 
Wlien  Tnounii  thv  triCi?  thy  kaUes  don^ 
Thy  bU  before  the  race  was  won. 
Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  snn  f 
There  bt«Mhca  not  clansman  of  thy  line, 
Biit  would  havegiveti  his  life  fortliiiie. — 
O  woe  for  Alpine's  honourM  Pine  I 

**  Sad  was  thy  lot  on  mortal  stage  !— 
The  CftpttYe  lhm:&h  may  brook  Ine  cage. 
The  pnson^d  eagle  dies  for  rage. 
Bnivc  lipirit,  do  not  scorn  my  strain  \ 
And,  when  its  notes  nwake  again, 
Even  she,  so  long  ^>eIoved  in  vain. 
Shall  With  my  haq>  her  voice  combine, 
And  mijC  her  woe  and  tears  with  mine. 
To  wall  Clan- Alpine's  hononr'd  Pine.'*— 


Ellen,  the  while,  with  bursting  heartt 
Remained  in  lordly  tx)wer  apart, 
Where    playMj    with    many  -  coloured 

gleams, 
Through  storied  pane  the  risine  be;am3« 
In  vain  on  fiihled  roof  they  fall. 
And  lighten^  up  a  tap€Strie<l  walL 
And  for  her  use  a  mental  train 
A  rich  foliation  spread  in  vain. 
The  banquet  proud,  the  chamber  j^ay, 
S<^rce  drew  one  curious  glance  astiuy ; 
Or  if  she  lookM,  Hwas  but  to  s:iy, 
With  belter  omen  dawn*d  the  day 
Tn  that  lone  isle,  wherje  waved  on  Ingh 
The  dan 'deer' 5  hide  for  canopy  \ 
Where  oft  her  noble  father  shared 
The  simple  meal  her  care  prepared. 
While  Lufm,  croitcbing  by  her  side, 
Her  station  ctaimM  witn  jea^lous  pride. 
And  DoiiglaS)  bent  on  woodland  game, 
e  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Grxmc, 


Whose  answer,  ofV  at  random  made. 
The    wander iut;    of    hi*    thoughts    be- 
trayed, — 
Those  who  such  simple  joys  have  known. 
Arc  ta^ught  to  pri^e  them  when  they're 

Ifone. 
Silt  sudden,  see,  she  lifts  her  head  ! 
The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 
What  distant  mtisic  tias  the  power 
To  wiu  her  in  this  woful  honr  I 
'Twas  from  a  turret  that  o'erhung 
Her  l&tticed  bower,  the  strain  wa^  sung. 


**  My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood. 
My  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food. 
My  horse  is  weary  of  bis  stall. 
And  1  am  sick  of  captive  thralli 
I  wi?ih  I  were  as  I  have  been, 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forest  green, 
With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  free, 
Fi>r  that*s  the  life  is  meet  for  me. 

I  hate  to  leam  the  ebb  of  time. 
From  yon  dull  sleepless  dix>wsy  chimes 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl, 
Inch  after  inch,  along  the  walk 

The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring, 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing  ; 
These  towers,  although  a  king^s  they  be. 
Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me. 
No  more  at  dawning  mom  I  rise, 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellen^s  eyes. 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through. 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew  | 
A  blithciiome  welcome  blithely  meet, 
I    And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet, 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glec,-^ 
That  life  is  lost  to  love  and  mc  I  '* 

X3tV, 

The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said. 
The  list^rier  had  not  tum'd  her  head, 

II  trickled  still,  the  starling  tear, 
When  light  a  footstep  slnick  her  ear^ 
And  Snowdoun*s  graceful  Knight  v^tji 

near. 
She  inm^d  the  hastier,  lest  a^in 
The  prisoner  should  renew  hvs  stratTL 
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"O  welcome,  brave  FiU-Jamcs!"  she 
said; 
I   "  How  may  an  almost  oq)han  maid 

,   Pay  the  deep  debt " "  O  say  not  fo  I 

To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 
Not  mine,  alas  !  the  boon  to  givc^ 
And  bid  thy  noble  father  live  ; 
I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid« 
With  Scotland's  King  thy  suit  to  aid. 
No  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 
May  lay  his  better  mood  aside. 
Come,  Ellen,  come !  *tis  more  than  time. 
He  holds  his  court  at  morning  prime." 
With  beating  heart,  and  bosom  wrui^ 
As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  clung. 
Gently  he  dried  the  falling  tear, 
And  gently  whisper'd  hope  and  cheer ; 
Her  altering  steps  half  led,  half  staid, 
Through  gaUery  fair  and  high  arcade, 
Till,  at  his  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A  portal  arch  imfolded  wKle. 

XXVI. 

Within  'twas  brilliant  all  and  light, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright ; 
It  glow'd  on  Ellen's  da!zzled  sight. 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even. 
And  from  their  tissue,  fancy  frames 
Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 
Still  by  Fiu-James  her  footing  staid  ; 
A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made, 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised. 
And  fearful  round  the  presence  gazed  ; 
For  him  she  sought,  who  own'd  this  state. 
The  dreaded  Prince  whose  will  was  fate! — 
She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port, 
Might  well  have  ruled  a  royal  court ; 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed, — 
Then  tum'd  bewilderd  and  amazed. 
For  all  stood  bare ;  and,  in  the  room, 
Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 
To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent ; 
On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bent ; 
Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen. 
He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 
The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring, — 
And  Snowdoun's  Knight  is  Scotland's 
King. 

XXVIL 
As  wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain-breast. 
Slides  from  the  rotk  that  gave  it  rest. 


Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay. 
And  at  the  Monarch's  feet  she  lay ; 
No  word  her  choking  voice  commands,  — 
She  show'd  the  ring-^she  dasp'd  her 
hand#. 

0  !  not  a  moment  ooold  be  brook. 
The  generous   Prince,   that  suppliant 

look  I 
Gently  he  raised  her, — and,  the  while, 
Check'd  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile ; 
GracefrU,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kiss'd. 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismiss'd : — 
"  Yes,  Fair ;  the  wandering  poor  Fitz- 
James 
The  fealtv  of  Scotland  daims. 
To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wishes,  bring ; 
He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring. 
Ask  nought  for  DongUs ; — yester  even. 
His  Prince  and  he  have  much  forgiven : 
Wrong  hath  he  had  from  slanderous 

tongue, 
I,  from  his  rebel  kinsmen,  wrong. 
We  would  not,  to  the  vulgar  crowd. 
Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamour 

loud; 
Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause. 
Our  council  aided,  and  our  laws. 

1  stanch'd  thy  father's  death-feud  stem. 
With  stout  DeVaux  and  Grey  Giencaim ; 
And  Bothwell's  Lord  hencef>rth  we  own 
The  friend  and  bulwark  of  onr Throne* — 
But,  lovely  infidel,  how  now  ? 

What  clouds  thy  misbelieving  brow  ? 
Lord  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thine  aid  ; 
Thou  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid." 

XXVIII. 

Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung, 
And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 
The  monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour. 
The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  Power, — 
When  it  can  say,  with  godlike  voice. 
Arise,  sad  Virtue,  and  rejoice  !    . 
Yet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 
On  Nature's  raptures  long  should  pry  ; 
He  stepp'd  between — "Nay,  Douglas, 

nay. 
Steal  not  my  proselyte  away  ! 
The  riddle  'tis  my  nght  to  read. 
That  brought  this  happy  chance  to  speed. 
— Yes,  Ellen,  when  disguised  I  stray 
In  life's  more  low  but  luL^^v&t  ^^^^ 
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'Tis  under  name  which  veil  a  my  power, 
Nur  falsely  veils — for  Stirling's  lower 
Of  yore  Uie  mime  of  SnowJonn  cl^iims, 
And    Normans    <^    me,  JuEies-Fiiz- 

James. 
Thus  watch  I  o'er  insulted  laws^ 
Thus  learn  to  right  iht  injured  cause.** — - 
Then,  m  a  tone  apart  and  low,^ 
"  Ah,  little  traitress  I  none  must  know 
What  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought. 
What  va-uity  liill  dearly  bought, 
Join'd  to   thine  eye- a   dark  witeheraftf 

drew 
My  spcJl  bound  steps  to  Beuvemie, 
In  dangerous  hour,  and  all  but  gave 
Thy  niona.rch's  life  to  mountain  glaive  J"— 
Aloud  he  spoke^ — '*  Thou  still  dost  h^ld 
That  little  tal  Ionian  of  gnld. 
Pledge  of  m\*  faith,  Fit2-James's  ring— 
What  seeks 'fair  Ellen  of  the  King  r 


Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  i^icss'd 
He  probed  the  weakne^<i  of  her  breast ; 
But  with  that  consciousness^  there  came 
A  lightemns?  of  her  fears  for  Gneme^ 
And  more  she  deemM  the  monarches  ire 
Kindled  Against  him,  who,  for  her  sire 
Rebellious  broadsword  Iwldly  drew  ; 
And,  to  her  genen^us  feeling  irue^ 
She  craved  the  gnLce  of  Roderick  Dhu. 


**  Foibear  thy  suit: — the  King  of  kings 
Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  wings, 
t  know  his  heart,  I  know  his  hand. 
Have  ifhared  \m  cheer,  fmd  proved  his 

brand  i — 
My  fairest  earldom  would  T  give 
To  bid  Clan 'Alpine's  Chieftain  live  I-— 
Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  crave  ? 
No  other  captive  friend  to  save!" 
Hiusbing,  she  turned  her  from  the  King, 
And  to  the  Douglas  gave  the  ring. 
As  if  she  wished  ber  sire  to  speak 
The  suit  that  stain'dher  glow  ing  cheek. — 
'*  Nay,  then,  my  pledge  has  lost  its  force. 
And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  course. — 
Malcolm,    come  forth  i "«— and,   ai  the 

word, 
I>own  kneerd  the  Grscme  to  Scotland's 

Ixsrd, 
"  For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  sues;, 
From  thee ruay  Vengeance  claim  her  duejji. 
Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  Kmilc, 
Hast  pai<I  our  care  by  treacherous  wUe, 
And  sought,  amkl  thy  faidiful  tlan, 
A  refuge  for  an  out]aw*d  man, 
Dtshonouring  thus  thy  loyal  name, — 
Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Gr.'eme  I  "  — 
His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung. 
The  links  o*er  I^fakolm's  neck  he  flung, 
Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band, 
And  mid  the  dasp  on  Ellen's  liand, 
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Harp  of  the  North,  farewell !    The  hills  grow  dark. 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending  ; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her  spark. 

The  deer,  half-seen,  are  to  the  covert  wending. 
Resume  thy  wizard  elm  I  the  fountain  lending, 

And  the  wild  breeze^  thy  wilder  minstrelsy  ; 
Thy  numbers  sweet  with  nature's  vespers  blending^ 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea, 
And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  housing  b< 

Yet,  once  again,  farewell,  thou  Mmstrel  harp  I 

Yet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway, 
And  little  reck  I  of  the  censure  sharp 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 
Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  on  life's  long  way, 

Through  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  knowi^ 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawn'd  wearier  day, 

And  bitterer  was  the  grief  devour'd  alone. 
That  I  o'erlived  such  woes,  Enchantress  1  is  thine  o^ 

Hark !  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire, 

Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  has  waked  thj  string  ! 
'Tis  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire, 

*Tis  now  the  brush  of  Fairy's  frolic  wing. 
Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 

P'ainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell. 
And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  brine 

A  wandering  witch -note  of  the  distant  spell  — 
And  now,  *tis  silent  all !— Enchantress,  fare  thee  we 
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Quid  dignuM  memorare  tmsy  Hhpania^  terrts. 
Vox  humana  valet  I — Claudian. 
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PREFACE 

TO   THE    VISION    OF    DON    RODERICK, 

The  following  Poem  is  founded  upon  &  Spanist  Tradition,  partDcalarly  detailed 
in  the  Notes;  but  beario^,  in  general,  tluil  Don  Roderick,  the  la$t  Gothic  King 
of  SpAin,  when  the  invaiston  of  the  Moors  wis  impending,  had  the  temerity  to 
descend  into  aii  andetit  Viiultf  near  Toledo,  the  opening  of  which  h^d  twen 
denounced  as  fatal  to  the  Spanish  Monarchy*  The  legend  addi^  that  his  rash 
curiosity  was  mortified  by  an  emblematical  rcprcscnlaiion  of  those  Saracens  who, 
in  the  year  714,  defeated  hicn  in  battle,  and  reduced  Spain  under  their  dominion, 
I  have  presumed  to  prolong  the  Visiou  of  the  Revolijtions  of  Spain  down  to  the 
present  eventful  crisis  of  the  PeninsuJa ;  and  to  divide  il,  by  a  supposed  change 
of  w^enCt  into  Thr£e  PEttioDS,  The  FiRST  of  these  represents  the  Invasion  of 
the  Moors,  the  Defeat  and  Death  of  Roderick,  and  closes  with  the  peaceful 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Victors.  The  S&cokd  Period  embraces  the 
state  of  the  Peninsula,  when  the  conouests  of  the  Spaiiiards  and  Portii^ese  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies  bad  raise^i  to  jhe  liighesf  pitch  the  renown  of  their 
arms  ;  sullied,  however,  by  superstition  and  cruelty.  An  allusion  to  the  in- 
humanities of  the  Inquisition  tt^rminates  this  picture.  The  Last  Part  of  the 
Poem  opens  with  the  slate  of  Spain  previous  to  the  nnparalleled  treachery  of 
BtiONAFAUTE ;  gi^res  a  sketch  of  the  usurpation  attempted  upon  that  unsuspicious 
iXld  friendly  kin^om,  and  terminates  with  the  arrival  of  the  British  succours^  It 
may  be  further  proper  to  mention,  that  the  object  of  the  Poem  is  less  to  com- 
memorate or  detail  particular  incidents,  than  to  exhibit  a  general  and  impressive  ' 
picture  of  the  several  periods  brought  upon  the  stage, 

I  am  too  sensible  of  the  respect  due  to  the  Public,  especially  by  one  who  has 
■beady  experienced  more  than  ordinary  indulgence,  to  offer  any  a|H>lcj}:y  for  the 
inferiority  of  the  poetry  to  the  subject  it  is  chiefly  desi^etl  to  tiinimemorale* 
Yet  I  think  it  proper  to  mention,  that  while  I  was  hastily  executing  a  work, 
written  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  on  passing  events,  the  task  was  moEJt 
qnielly  intemipted  by  the  successive  deaths  of  Lortj  Presidejjt  BLAtR,  and 
Loud  Viscouvt  Melville,  In  those  distinguished  characters,  I  bad  not  only 
to  regret  persons  whose  lives  were  most  important  to  Scotland,  but  alsu  whose 
notice  and  patronage  bonoure<l  my  entrance  upon  active  life ;  and^  I  may  add, 
with  melancholy  pride,  who  permitted  my  more  advanced  a^e  to  claim  no  common 
tbore  in  their  friendship.  Under  such  mterruptions,  the  following  verses,  which 
my  best  and  happiest  efforts  must  have  left  far  unworthy  of  their  theme,  have,  I 
am  myself  sensible,  an  appearance  of  negligence  and  incohcrenf^,  which,  in  other 
circumstances,  I  might  have  been  able  to  remove. 
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I- 

Lives  there  a  strain,  whose  sounds  of  moanlixig  fire 

May  rise  distinguished  o'er  the  din  of  war ; 
Or  died  it  with  von  Master  of  the  Ljrre, 

Who  sung  beleaguered  Uion's  evil  star  T 
Sucli,  Wellington,  might  reach  thee  from  afar, 

Waftiflg  its  descant  wide  o'er  Ocean's  range  ; 
Nor  shouts,  nor  clashing  arms,  its  mood  comd  mar, 

All  as  it  sweird  'twixt  each  loud  trumpet-change, 
That  clangs  to  Britain  victory,  to  Portugal  revenge  ! 

n. 
Yes  !  such  a  strain,  with  all  o'er-pouring  measure, 

Might  melodize  with  each  tumultuous  sound. 
Each  voice  of  fear  or  triumph,  woe  or  pleasure. 

That  rings  Mondego*s  ravaged  shores  around; 
The  thundering  cry  of  hosts  with  conquest  crown'd. 

The  feiUale  shriek,  the  ruin'd  peasant's  moan. 
The  shout  of  captives  from  their  chains  unbound. 

The  foil'd  oppressor's  deep  and  sullen  groan, 
A  Nation's  choral  hymn  for  tyranny  o'erthrown. 

But  we,  weak  minstrels  of  a  laggard  day, 

Skill'd  but  to  imitate  an  elder  page, 
Timid  and  raptureless,  can  we  repay 

The  debt  thou  claim'st  in  this  exhausted  age  ? 
Thou  givest  our  Ivres  a  theme,  that  might  engaee     ' 

Those  that  could  send  thy  name  o'er  sea  and  land. 
While  sea  and  land  shall  last ;  for  Homer's  rage 

A  theme  ;  a  theme  for  Milton's  mighty  hand — 
How  much  unmeet  for  us,  a  £iint  d^enerate  band  ! 

IV. 

Ye  mountains  stem  I  Within  whose  rugged' breast  1 

The  friends  of  Scottish  freedom  found  repose ;  I 
Ye  torrents  !  whose  hoarse  sounds  have  soothed  their  fest. 

Returning  from  the  field  of  vanquish'd  foes  ; 
Say,  have  ye  lost  each  wild  majestic  close, 

That  erst  the  choir  of  Bards  or  Druids  flung ;  | 

What  time  their  hymn  of  victory  arose,  j 

And  Cattraeth's  glens  with  voice  of  triumph  rung,  | 

And  mystic  Merlin  harp'd,  and  grey-hair'd  Lljrwarch  suu^!  \ 
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V. 

O  \  if  four  wilds  such  min&trelsf  retain, 

As  ^ure  your  changeful  gaJe^  stem  oft  to  sajg 
When  sweeping  wild  and  sinking  soft  again, 

Like  trumpet  ^jubilee,  or  hcirp^s  wiM  sway; 
If  ye  can  echo  fiuch  tiiuniphaiit  lay. 

Then  lend  the  note  to  him  has  loved  you  long ! 
Who  pious  gathered  each  tradition  grey, 

Thai  floats  your  solitary  wastes  aiong, 
And  with  affection  vain  gave  them  new  voice  in  scn^ 

vx 

For  not  till  now,  how  oft  soe*er  the  ta$k 

Of  truant  verse  hath  lighien'd  graver  ^rCf 
From  M use  or  Sylvan  wva  be  wont  to  ask. 

In  phrai^  poetic^  m«  pi  ration  fatr  ; 
Careless  Ke  gave  his  numbers  to  the  arr. 

They  came  unsought  for,  if  applauses  came  ; 
Kor  for  himself  prefer?  he  now  tfie  prayer  i 

Let  but  his  veree  Wfit  a  heto'*  fame. 
Immortal  be  the  verse  I —  forgot  the  poet's  name  ? 

VII, 

Harkt  from  yoit  misty  cairn  their  answer  tost : 

**  Minstrel  I  the  fame  of  whose  romantic  lyre, 
Caprictoiis -swelling  now,  may  soon  be  Jost, 

Like  the  light  flickering  of  a  cottage  fire  ; 
If  to  such  task  presumptuous  ihou  aspire. 

Seek  not  from  os  the  meed  to  wamor  due  : 
Age  after  age  has  gather'd  son  to  sire, 

Since  our  grey  cliflFs  the  din  of  conflict  knew. 
Or,  pealing  through  our  vales*  victorious  bugles  hlvw, 

Vlll- 

*'  DecayM  our  old  traditionary  lore, 

Save  whcir  the  lingering  fays  renew  their  ring, 
By  milk -maid  seen  beneath  the  liawtborn  hoar, 

Or  round  the  marge  of  M  inch  morels  haunted  sprirtg ; 
Save  where  their  legends  grey^hair'^d  shepherds  aing, 

Thai  now  scarce  win  a  Itstening  car  but  thine, 
Of  feuds  ol>scure,  and  Border  ravaging, 

And  nigged  deeds  recount  tn  rugged  line, 
Of  moonUglit  fotay  made  on  Teviot,  Tweed,  or  Tyne, 

*'No  f  learch  romaniic  lands,  where  the  near  Sun 

Gives  with  unstinted  boon  ethereal  flame. 
Where  the  rude  viJJager,  his  labour  done. 

In  verse  spontaneous  chants  some  favcniT'd  name,, 
Whether  Olalia's  charms  his  tribute  claim. 

Her  eye  of  diamond,  and  her  locks  of  jet ; 
Or  whether*  kindling  at  the  deeds  of  Urpcme^ 

He  sing,  to  wild  Morisco  measure  set. 
Old  Albinos  red  claymore,  green  Erin's  bayonet! 
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'*  Explore  those  regions,  where  the  flinty  crest 

Of  wild  Nevada  ever  gleams  with  snows, 
Where  in  the  proud  Al£imbra's  ruin'd  breast 

Barbaric  monuments  of  pomp  repose ; 
Or  where  the  banners  of  more  ruthless  foes 

Than  the  fierce  Moor,  float  o'er  Toledo's  fime^ 
From  whose  tall  towers  even  now  flie  patriot  throws 

An  anxious  glance,  to  spy  upon  the  plain 
The  blended  ranks  of  EngUnd,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 


*'  There,  of  Numantian  fire  a  swarthy  spoxk 

Still  lightens  in  the  sunburnt  native's  eye ; 
The  statdy  port,  slow  step,  and  visage  dark. 

Still  mark  enduring  pride  and  constancy. 
And,  if  the  glow  of  feudal  chivalry 

Bestm  not,  as  once,  thy  nobles'  dearest  pride, 
Iberia  1  oft  thy  crestless  peasantry 

Have  seen  the  plumed  Hidalgo  quit  their  side. 
Have  seen,  yet  dauntless  stood — ^'gainst  fortune  fought  and  died. 

XII. 
"  And  cherish'd  still  by  that  unchanging  race. 
Are  themes  for  minstrelsy  more  high  than  thine  ^ 
'    Of  strange  tradition  many  a  mystic  trace, 
Legend  and  vision,  prophecy  and  sign ; 
Where  wonders  wild  of  Arab^ue  combine 

With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shades 
Forming  a  model  meet  for  minstrel  line. 
Go,  seek  such  theme  ! " — The  Mountain  Spirit  sai^ 
With  filial  awe  I  heard— I  heard,  and  I  obe/d.  . 
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L. 

Rearing  their  crests  amid  the  cloudless  skies,  , 

And  darkly  clustering  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
Toledo's  holy  towers  and  spires  arise,       '• 

As  from  a  trembling  lake  of  silver  white. 
Their  mingled  shadows  intercept  the  sis^ht 

Of  the  broad  burial-ground  outstretch'd  below. 
And  nought  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  night ; 

All  sleeps  in  sullen  shade,  or  silver  glow. 
All  save  the  heavy  swell  of  Teio*s  ceai^ekss  flow. 

II. 
All  save  the  rushing  swell  of  Teio's  tide. 

Or,  distant  hean^  a  courser^s  neigh  or  tramp ; 
Their  changing  rounds  as  watchful  horsemen  ride, 

To  guard  the  limits  of  King  Roderick's  camp. 
For,  through  the  river's  nifi[ht-fog  rolling  damp. 

Was  many  a  proud  pavilion  dunly  seen, 
Which  glimmerd  back,  against  the  moon's  fair  lamp, 

Tissues  of  silk  and  silver  twisted  sheen. 
And  standards  proudly  pitch'd,  and  warders  arm'd  between. 

III. 
But  of  their  Monarch's  person  keeping  ward, 

Since  last  the  deep-mouth'd  bell  of  vespers  toll'd. 
The  chosen  soldiers  of  the  royal  guard 

The  post  beneath  the  proud  Cathedral  hold : 
A  band  unlike  their  Gothic  sires  of  old, 

Who,  for  the  cap  of  steel  and  iron  mace, 
Bear  slender  darts,  and  casques  bedeck'd  with  gold. 

While  silver-studded  belts  their  shoulders  grace. 
Where  ivory  quivers  ring  in  the  broad  falchion's  place. 

IV. 

In  the  light  language  of  an  idle  court, 

They  murmurd  at  their  master's  long  delay, 
And  held  his  lengthen' d  orisons  in  sport : — 

"  What  !  will  Don  Roderick  here  till  mor  nng  stay, 
To  wear  in  shrift  and  prayer  the  night  away  ? 

And  are  his  hours  in  such  dull  penance  past. 
For  fair  Florinda's  plunder'd  charms  to  pay  ?  " 

Then  to  the  east  their  weary  eyes  they  cast. 
And  wished  the  lingering  dawn  would  ^mm«  fet\ik.  ^.llast. 
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V. 

But,  far  within,  Toledo's  Prelate  lent 

An  ear  of  fearful  wonder  to  the  King  ; 
The  silver  lamp  a  fitful  lustre  sent, 

So  long  that  sad  confession  witnessing : 
For  Roderick  told  of  inanv  a  hidden  thuig^ 

Such  as  are  lothly  uttered  to  the  air, 
When  Fear,  Remorse,  and  Shame,  the  bosom  wring. 

And  Guilt  his  secret  burden  cannot  bear. 
And  Conscience  seeks  in  speech  a  respite  from  Despaur. 

VI. 

Full  on  the  Prelate's  &ce,  and  silver  hair, 

The  stream  of  failing  light  was  feeblv  roll'd : 
But  Roderick's  visage,  though  his  heaa  was  bare. 

Was  shadow'd  by  his  hand  and  mantle's  fold. 
While  of  his  hidden  soul  the  sins  h6  told. 

Proud  Alaric's  descendant  could  not  brook. 
That  mortal  man  his  bearing  should  behold, 

Or  boast  that  he  had  seen,  when  Conscience  shook. 
Fear  tame  a  monarch's  brow,  Remorse  a  warrior's  look. 

vii. 
The  old  man's  faded  cheek  wax'd  yet  more  pale, 

As  many  a  secret  sad  the  King  bewray* d  ; 
As  sign  and  glance  eked  out  the  unfinish'd  tale. 

When  in  the  midst  his  faltering  whisper  staid. — 
"Thus  royal  Witiza  was  slain," — he  said  ; 

"Yet,  holy  Father,  deem  not  it  was  I." 
Thus  still  Ambition  strives  her  crimes  to  shade.— 

"  Oh  rather  deem  'twas  stem  necessity ! 
Self-preservation  bade,  and  I  must  kill  or  die. 

VIII. 

"  And  if  Florinda's  shrieks  alarm'd  the  air. 

If  she  invoked  her  absent  sire  in  vain. 
And  on  her  knees  implored  that  I  would  spare, 

Yet,  reverend  Priest,  thy  sentence  rash  refrain  ! 
All  is  not  as  it  seems — the  female  train 

Know  by  their  bearing  to  disguise  their  mood:"— 
But  Conscience  here,  as  if  in  high  disdain. 

Sent  to  the  Monarch's  cheek  the  burning  blood — 
He  stay'd  his  speech  abrupt — and  up  the  Prdate  stood. 

IX. 

O  harden'd  offspring  of  an  iron  race  I 

What  of  thy  crimes,  Don  Roderick,  shall  I  say? 
What  alms,  or  prayers,  or  penance  can  efface 

Murder's  dark  spot,  wash  treason's  stain  away ! 
For  the  foul  ravisher  how  shall  I  pray. 

Who,  scarce  repentant,  makes  his  crime  his  boast? 
How  hope  Almignty  vengeance  shall  delay, 

Unless,  in  mercy  to  yon  Christian  host. 
He  spare  the  shepherd,  lest  the  guiltless  sheep  be  lost" 
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Then  kin  diet!  the  <lark  tyrant  in  his  moodf 

And  tu  hj5  brow  retumM  ib&  daundc^  gioqm  \ 
"  And  welcome  thi^n,*'  he  cried,  "be  blood  for  blood. 

For  treason  treachery,  for  diiihooour  doom  ! 
Yet  will  1  know  whence  come  they^  or  by  whom. 

Show,  for  thou  canst —give  forth  the  fated  key. 
And  guide  tne^  PriesU  to  that  itiy&lerious  room, 

Where^  if  aught  inie  in  old  tradition  be» 
HLa  imtioa's  future  fates  a  Spanish  Kijii;  ahall  see,"-' 

xt. 
*'  inflated  Prince  \  recall  the  desperate  word. 

Or  pause  ere  yet  the  oitien  thou  obey  t 
Bethink,  you  spellbound  portal  would  afford 

Never  to  former  Monarch  en  trance- way  \ 
Nor  shall  it  ever  ope,  old  records  say, 

Save  to  a  King,  the  la^t  of  al!  his  line^ 
What  thne  his  empire  totters  to  decay, 

And  treason  dlg^i,  beneath,  her  fnTal  minei 
^dj  high  above,  impend*  avenging  wrath  divine/'*— 

xu. 

"  Prelate  \  a  Monarches  fate  brooks  no  delay  ; 

Lead  on  !  "—The  ponderous  kuy  the  old  man  tooki 
And  held  the  winking  lamp,  and  led  the  way. 

By  winding  ^tair,  dark  aisle,  and  secret  nook. 
Then  on  an  ancient  gateway  bent  his  look  ; 

And,  as  the  key  the  desperate  King  essay'd^ 
Low  mutkVd  thunder*  the  Cathedral  shook. 

And  twice  he  5topi:»M,  and  twice  new  effort  made. 
Till  the  huge  bolt^  rol^d  back,  and  the  loud  hinge!»  bray'd. 

XI  rL 

Long,  large,  and  lofty,  was  that  vaulted  hall'; 

Rtiof,  walls,  and  floor,  were  all  of  marble  itone, 
Of  polish 'd  marble^  blrick  as  funeral  palt. 

Carved  o*er  with  si^is  and  characters  unknown, 
A  paJy  light,  as  of  the  dawning^  shone 

Through  the  sad  bounds,  but  whence  they  could  not  spy  j 
For  window  to  the  up^wr  air  was  none ; 

Yet,  by  that  light,  Don  Roderick  could  descry 
"Wonders  that  ne^er  till  then  were  iicen  by  mortal  eye. 

XIV. 
Grim  sentinels,  against  the  upper  wall, 

Of  molten  bronste,  two  Statues  held  their  place  ; 
Massive  their  naked  limbs,  their  stature  tall, 

Their  frowning  foreheails  golden  circles  grace* 
Moulded  they  seemM  for  kings  of  giant  race, 

That  lived  and  sinn'd  before  the  avenging  flood ; 
Tht^  grasp' d  a  scythe,  that  rested  on  a  mace  ; 

This  spread  his  wing^  for  flight,  that  ponilering  stood^ 
Each  stubborn  s^ecmM  and  stem,  immutniblc  of  mood. 


I 


XV. 

Fix  d  was  the  right-hand  Giant's  brazen  look 

Upon  his  bromer's  glass  of  shifting  sand. 
As  it  its  ebb  he  measured  by  a  book. 

Whose  iron  volume  loaded  his  huge  hand ; 
In  which  was  wrote  of  many  a.  fallen  land. 

Of  empires  lost,  and  kings  to  exile  driven  : 
And*  o'er  that  pair  their  names  in  scroll  expand — 

"  Lo,  Destiny  and  Time  I  to  whom  by  Heaven 
The  guidance  of  the  earth  is  for  a  season  given." — 

XVI. 

Even  while  th^  read,  the  sand-glass  wastes  away; 

And,  as  the  last  and  lagging  grains  did  creep, 
That  rigtit-hand  Giant  'gan  his  club  upsway, 

As  one  that  startles  firom  a  heavy  sleep. 
Full  on  the  upper  wall  the  mace's  sweep 

At  once  descended  with  the  force  of  thunder, 
And  hurtling  down  at  once,  in  crumbled  heap^ 

The  marble  boundary  was  rent  asunder. 
And  gave  to  Roderick's  view  new  sights  of  fear  and  wonder. 

XVIL 

For  they  might  spy,  beyond  that  mighty  breach, 

Realms  as  of  Spain  in  vision'd  prospect  laid, 
Castles  and  towers,  in  due  proportion  each. 

As  by  some  skilful  artist's  hand  portray'd : 
Here,  crossed  by  many  a  wild  Sierra's  shade, 

And  boundless  plains  that  tire  the  traveller's  ^e ; 
There,  rich  with  vinevard  and  with  olive  glade, 

Or  deep-embrown'd  by  forests  huge  and  high. 
Or  wash'd  by  mighty  streams,  that  slowly  murmur'd  by. 

XVIII. 

And  here,  as  erst  upon  the  antique  stage 

Pass'd  forth  the  band  of  masquers  tnmly  led. 
In  various  forms,  and  various  equipage. 

While  fitting  strains  the  hearer's  £uicy  fed  ; 
So,  to  sad  Roderick's  eve  in  order  spread. 

Successive  pageants  nll'd  that  mystic  scene, 
Showing  the  tale  of  battles  ere  they  bled. 

And  issue  of  events  that  had  not  been ; 
And,  ever  and  anon,  strange  sounds  were  heard  between. 

XIX. 

First  shrill'd  an  unrepeated  female  shriek  t — 

It  seem'd  as  if  Don  Roderick  knew  the  call. 
For  the  bold  blood  was  blanching  in  his  cheek. — 

Then  answer'd  kettle-drum  and  atabal. 
Gong-peal  and  cymbal-dank  the  ear  appal. 

The  Tecbir  war-cry,  and  the  Lelie's  yell. 
Ring  wildly  dissonant  along  the  halL 

Needs  not  to  Rode^ck  their  dread  import  tell — 
"  The  Moor  1 "  he  cried,  "  the  Moor !— ring  out  the  Tocsin  bell ! 
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XX. 

"  They  come  !  they  come  \  I  see  the  groaniiig  lands 

White  with  the  lurbans  of  each  Arab  horde ; 
Swart  Zaaj^h  joias  her  misbelieving  bands^ 

AUa  and  Mithomet  (heir  battle-word^ 
The  choice  they  yield,  the  Konm  or  the  Sword — 

See  how  the  Christtafis  ni^h  to  arms  amain  1 — 
la  yonder  shoot  the  voice  of  conflict  foar'd, 

The  shadowy  hosts  are  dosing  on  the  plain — 
NoWi  God  and  Saint  lago  strike,  for  the  good  caose  of  Spttiii  \ 

XXL 

"  By  Heaven,  the  Moora  prevail !  the  Chnstians  jidd  \ 

Their  qoward  leader  gives  for  flight  the  s^gn  I 
The  seep  I  red  craven  tnoiint^  to  quit  the  field — 

Is  not  yon  steed  Orelio  l-^Yes,  'tis  mine  1 
,  But  never  was  she  tum'd  from  battle*line  : 

Lo  !  where  the  recreant  spurs  o*er  stock  and  stone  J — 
CuiMs  pursue  the  slave,  and  wtnth  divine  f 

Rivers  ingulph  him  !  "^"  Hnsh,"  in  shaddering  lonc^ 
The  Prelate  said;  "rash  Prince,  yon  vision 'd  form's  thine  own." 

XXIL 

Just  then,  a  torrent  cross*  d  the  flieHs  conrac  ; 

Tlie  danj^erous  ford  the  K>ngly  Likeness  tried ; 
But  the  deep  eddies  whetmM  ooth  man  and  hoT^ 

Swept  like  benighted  peasant  down  the  tide ; 
And  the  proud  Mosleman  spread  far  and  wide, 

As  numerous  as  their  native  locust  band  ; 
Berber  and  Ismael's  sons  the  spoils  divide. 

With  naked  sdmitars  mete  out  the  land, 
And  for  the  bondsmen  ba^e  the  fireeborn  natives  brand, 

XXITI. 

Then  rose  the  grated  Ha  rem,  to  enclose 

The  loveliest  maidens  of  the  Christian  line ; 
Then,  menials,  to  their  mi9beUe\'ing  foes, 

Castile's  young  nobles  held  forbidden  wine  ; 
Then,  too,  the  holy  Cross,   salvation's  sif^n, 

By  impious  hands  was  from  the  altar  thrown. 
And  the  deep  aisles  of  the  polluted  shrine 

Echo'd,  for  holy  hymn  and  or^an-tone, 
The  Santon's  frantic  dance,  the  Fakir's  gibbering  moan. 

XXIV, 

How  fares  Don  Roderick  t — E'en  as  one  who  spies 

Flames  dart  their  glare  o^er  midnight^s  sable  woof, 
Anti  hears  around  his  children's  pierdtig  cries. 

And  sees  the  pale  assistants  stand  aloof; 
While  cruel  Conscience  brings  him  bitter  proof. 

His  folly,  or  his  crime,  have  caused  his  grief ; 
And  while  above  him  nods  the  cmmbling  roof, 

He  curses  earth  and  Heaven — himself  in  chief — 
Desperate  of  ^irthly  aid,  despairing  Heaven's  relief! 
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XXV. 

That  scythe-snn'd  Gnnt  tom'd  lus  fiital  fjiasA 

And  twilight  on  the  landscape  closed  her  wings  ; 
Far  to  Asturian  hills  the  war-sounds  pass. 

And  in  their  stead  rebeck  or  tinilnrel  rings ; 
And  to  the  sound  the  bell*deck'd  dancer  springs, 

Bazars  resound  as  when  their  marts  are  met, 
In  tourney  light  the  Moor  his  jerrid  flings, 

And  on  the  land  as  evening  seem'd  to  set^ 
The  Imaum's  chant  was  heard  Srom  mosque  or  minaret 

XXVI. 

So  pass'd  that  pageant     Ere  another  came, 

The  visionary  scene  was  wrapp'd  in  smoke, 
Whose  sulphurous  wreaths  were  cross'd  by  sheets  of  flame  ; 

With  every  flash  a  bolt  explosive  broke, 
Till  Roderick  deemM  the  fioids  had  burst  their  yoke^ 

And  waved  'gainst  heaven  the  infernal  gonfidone  I 
For  War  a  new  and  dreadful  language  spoke^ 

Never  by  ancient  warrior  heard  or  knoMm  ; 
Lightning  and  smoke  her  breath,  and  thunder  was  her  tone. 

XXVIL 

From  the  dim  landscape  roll  the  clouds  away — 

The  Christians  have  regained  their  heritage ; 
Before  Uie  Cross  has  waned  the  Crescent's  ray. 

And  many  a  monastery  decks  the  stage. 
And  lofty  church,  and  low-brow'd  hermitage. 

The  land  obeys  a  Hermit  and  a  Knight, — 
The  Genii  those  of  Spain  for  many  an  age ; 

This  clad  in  sackcloth,  that  in  armour  bright. 
And  that  was  Valour  named,  this  Bigotry  was  hight. 

xxvin. 
Valour  was  hamessM  like  a  chief  of  old, 

Arm'd  at  all  points,  and  prompt  for  knightly  gest ; 
His  sword  was  temper'd  in  the  Ebro  cold, 

Morena's  eagle  plume  adorn 'd  his  crest. 
The  spoils  of  Afric's  lion  bound  his  breast 

Fierce  he  stepp'd  forward  and  flung  down  his  gage ; 
As  if  of  mortal  kind  to  brave  the  best 

Him  followed  his  Companion,  dark  and  sage. 
As  he,  my  Master,  sung  the  dangerous  Archimage. 

XXIX. 

Haughty  of  heart  and  brow  the  Warrior  came. 

In  look  and  lanfi[uage  proud  as  proud  might  be. 
Vaunting  his  lordship,  lineage,  fignts,  and  uune  : 

Yet  was  that  barefoot  Monk  more  proud  than  he : 
And  as  the  ivy  climbs  the  tallest  tree. 

So  round  the  loftiest  soul  his  toils  he  wound. 
And  with  his  spells  subdued  the  fierce  and  free. 

Till  ermined  Age  and  Youth  in  arms  renoun'd, 
Honouring  his  scourge  and  haircloth,  meekly  kiss'd  the  ground. 
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And  thus  it  chanced  thit  Valour,  peerlefia  knight, 

Who  ne'er  to  King  or  Kaiser  veil  d  his  CTe$t^ 
Victorious  still  in  buTi -feast  or  in  %ht, 

.Since  first  his  limbs  with  mail  he  did  mves^ 
Stoop'd  ever  to  that  Anchoret's  behest ; 

Nor  reason 'd  of  the  right,  nor  of  the  wi-ong^ 
But  at  his  bidding  tatd  the  lance  in  re&t« 

And  wrought  fell  deedii  the  troubled  world  alongj 
For  be  was  fierce  (is  brave,  and  pitiless  as  strong, 

XXXL 

Oft  his  cfoad  galleys  sought  some  new-found  worlds 

That  latest  iiecs  fiie  sun,  or  first  the  mom  j 
Still  at  that  Wiiard^s  feet  their  spoils  he  hurrd,— 

Ingots  of  ore  from  rich  Poto&i  bome» 
Crowns  by  Caciques,  aigrettes  by  Ommhs  worn* 

Wrought  of  rare  gems^  but  broken,  rent,  and  fottt; 
Idols  of  gold  from  heathen  temples  torn. 

Bedabbled  all  with  blood.  — With  griily  scowl 
The  Hertmt  markM  the  stains,  and  smiled  beneath  his  cowK 

XXXIL 

Then  did  he  bless  the  offerin^^  and  bade  moke 

Tribute  to  heaven  of  ^titude  and  praise  ; 
And  at  his  word  the  choral  hymns  awake. 

And  many  a  hand  the  silver  censer  sways. 
But  with  the  in  cense- breath  these  censers  raise. 

Mix  steams  from  corpses  smouldering  in  the  fire ^ 
The  groans  of  prisoned  victims  mar  the  lays, 

And  shriel^s  of  agouy  confound  the  quire  \ 
While,  'mid  the  mingled  sounds,  the  darken "d  scenes  expire 

XXXITL 

Preluding  light*  were  strains  of  music  heard. 

As  once  a^in  revolved  that  measured  sand  ; 
Such  sounds  as  wheri^  for  silvan  dance  prepared, 

Cray  Xeres  summons  forth  her  vintage  band  ; 
When  for  the  light  bolero  ready  stand 

The  mojo  blithe,  with  gav  muchacha  met, 
He  conscious  of  his  broider  d  cap  and  band^ 

She  of  her  netted  locks  and  light  corsette, 
Each  tiptoe  perch' d  to  spring,  and  shake  the  castanet. 

XXXIV. 

And  well  such  strains  the  opening  scene  became; 

For  VAiX>tik  had  relaxM  his  ardent  look. 
And  at  a  lady^s  feet,  like  lion  tame. 

Lay  stretch 'd,  full  loath  the  weight  of  arms  to  brook ; 
And  soften 'd  BicaxRY,  upon  his  book, 

Pattered  a  task  of  Httle  good  or  ill ; 
But  the  blithe  peasant  plied  his  pruning-hook. 

Whistled  the  muteteer  o'er  vale  and  nilV 
And  nmg  from  village -greea  the  merry  icguidille. 
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XXXV. 

Grey  Royalty,  grown  impotent  of  toil. 

Let  the  grave  sceptre  slip  his  lazy  hold ; 
And,  careless,  saw  his  rule  become  the  spoQ 

Of  a  loose  Female  and  her  minion  bold. 
But  peace  was  on  the  cottage  and  the  fold. 

From  court  intrigue,  from  bickering  faction  fiir ; 
Beneath  the  chestnut-tree  Love's  tale  was  told. 

And  to  the  tinkling  of  the  light  guitar. 
Sweet  stoop'd  the  western  sun,  sweet  rose  the  evening  star. 

XXXVI. 

As  that  sea-cloud,  in'  size  like  human  hand. 

When  first  from  Carmel  by  the  Tishbite  seen. 
Came  slowly  overshadowing  Israel's  land, 

A  while,  perchance,  bedeck'd  with  colours  sheen. 
While  yet  the  sunbeams  on  its  skirts  had  been. 

Limning  with  purple  and  with  gold  its  shroud. 
Till  darker  folds  obscured  the  blue  serene, 

And  blotted  heaven  with  one  broad  sable  cloud. 
Then  sheeted  rain  burst  down,  and  whirlwinds  howl'd  aloud : 

XXXVII. 

Even  so,  upon  that  peaceful  scene  was  pour*d. 

Like  gathenng  clouds,  full  many  a  foreign  band. 
And  He,  their  Leader,  wore  in  sheath  his  sword. 

And  offer'd  peaceful  front  and  open  hand. 
Veiling  the  perjured  treachery  he  plann'd. 

By  friendship's  real  and  honour^s  specious  guise, 
Until  he  won  the  passes  of  the  Umd ; 

Then  burst.were  honour's  oath,  and  friendship's  ties  ! 
He  clutch'd  his  vulture  grasp,  and  call'd  fair  Spain  his  prize. 

XXXVIII. 

An  Iron  Crown  his  anxious  forehead  bore ; 

And  well  such  diadem  his  heart  became, 
Who  ne'er  his  purpose  for  remorse  gave  o'er, 

Or  check'd  his  course  for  piety  or  shame ; 
Who,  train'd  a  soldier,  deem'd  a  soldier's  fame 

Might  flourish  in  the  wreath  of  battles  won. 
Though  neither  truth  nor  honour  deck'd  his  name ; 

Who,  placed  by  fortune  on  a  Monarch's  throne, 
Reck'd  not  of  Monarch's  faith,  or  Mercy's  kingly  tone. 

XXXIX. 

FroTT.  a  rude  isle  his  ruder  lineage  came. 

The  spark,  that,  from  a  suburb-hovel's  hearth 
Ascending,  wraps  some  capital  in  flame, 

Hath  not  a  meaner  or  more  sordid  birth. 
And  for  the  soul  that  bade  him  waste  the  earth — 

The  sable  land-flood  from  some  swamp  obscure, 
That  poisons  the  glad  husband-field  with  dearth. 

And  by  destruction  bids  its  fame  endure, 
Hath  not  a  source  more  sullen,  stagnant,  and  impure. 
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Before  that  Leader  strtxie  a  shadowy  Form  ; 

Her  limbs  like  mist,  her  torch  like  meteor  sliow'd^ 
With  which  she  beckon 'd  him  throagh  fight  and  stonn, 

And  all  he  crush' d  that  crossed  his  desperate  road. 
Nor  thought,  nor  fear*d*  nor  look'd  on  what  he  trode, 

R«ilm£  could  not  glut  hb  pride,  blood  could  not  slakes 
So  oft  as  e  er  she  shook  ber  torcb  abroad — 

It  was  Ambition  bade  her  terrors  wake. 
Nor  deign  \1  she,  as  of  yore,  a  mUder  form  to  take. 

XLI. 

No  longCT  now  aiie  spurn 'd  at  mean  r^enee, 

Or  staid  her  hjmd  for  conquered  foemait  s  moan ; 
As  when,  the  fates  of  aged  Rome  to  change, 

fiy  Ciedsar^fi  side  she  crossed  the  Rubicon. 
Nor  joy^d  she  to  bestow  the  spoils  libe  won, 

As  when  Ihe  b;intled  powers  of  Greece  were  ta*k*d 
To  war  lieneath  the  Youth  of  Macedon  \ 

No  seetnly  v^il  her  modem  minion  ask^d. 
He  saw  her  hideous  face,  and  loved  the  liend  anmasVd. 

XtTl. 
That  Prelate  marked  his  march^On  banners  blazed 

With  battles  won  in  matiy  a  dist^mt  land. 
On  eagle-standai'ds  and  on  arms  he  gaxed ; 

"And  hopest  thoii,  then,"  he  sakl,  "ihy  power  shall  stand  t 
0  !  thou  hast  hnilded  on  the  shifting  sand. 

And  thou  hast  tempered  it  with  slaughter's  flood  \ 
And  know,  fell  scourj^  in  the  Almighty's  hand, 

Gore- moist enM  trees  shall  perish  in  the  bud, 
And  by  a  bloody  death,  shall  die  the  Man  of  Blood ! " 

XLIII. 
The  ruthless  Leader  beckon'd  from  his  train 

A  wan  fraternal  Shade,  and  bade  him  kneel, 
And  paled  his  temples  with  the  crown  of  Spain, 

While  trumpets  rang,  and  heralds  cried  "  Castile  ! " 
Not  that  he  loved  him — No  ! — In  no  man's  weal, 

Scarce  in  his  own,  e*er  joy'd  that  sullen  heart ; 
Yet  round  that  throne  he  bade  his  warriors  wheel. 

That  the  poor  puppet  might  perform  his  part, 
And  be  a  sceptred  slave,  at  his  stem  beck  to  start 

XLIV. 

But  on  the  Natives  of  that  Land  misused. 

Not  long  the  silence  of  amazement  hung. 
Nor  broolcd  they  long  their  friendly  faith  abused  ; 

For,  with  a  common  shriek,  the  general  tongue 
Exclaim'd,  "  To  arms  !  '* — and  fast  to  arms  they  sprung. 

And  Valour  woke,  that  Genius  of  the  Land ! 
Pleasure,  and  ease,  and  sloth,  aside  he  flun^, 

As  burst  the  awakening  Nazarite  his  band. 
When  'gainst  his  treacherous  foes  he  clench*d  his  dreadful  hand. 
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XLV. 

That  Mimic  Monarch  now  cast  aiudons  qre 

Upon  the  Satraps  that  b^;irt  him  romid. 
Now  dofiTd  his  royal  robe  in  act  to  fly. 

And  from  his  brow  the  diadem  unbomid. 
So  oft,  so  near,  the  Patriot  bugle  wound. 

From  Tarik*s  walls  to  Bilboa*s  mountains  blown 
These  martial  satellites  hard  labour  found. 

To  guard  a  while  his  substituted  throne — 
Light  recking  of  his  cause,  but  battling  for  their  own. 

XLVI. 

From  Alpuhara's  peak  that  bugle  rung. 

And  it  was  echoM  from  Corunna's  wall ; 
Stately  Seville  responsive  war-shot  flung, 

Grenada  caught  it  in  her  Moorish  hafl; 
Galicia  bade  her  children  fight  or  fall. 

Wild  Biscay  shook  his  mountam-coronet, 
Valencia  roused  her  at  the  battle-call. 

And,  foremost  still  where  Valour's  sons  are  met. 
First  started  to  his  gun  each  fiery  Miquelet 

XLVII. 
But  unappalTd,  and  burning  for  the  fight. 

The  invaders  march,  of  victory  secure ; 
Skilful  their  force  to  sever  or  unite, 

And  trained  alike  to  vanquish  or  endure. 
Nor  skilful  less,  cheap  conquest  to  ensure, 

Discord  to  breathe,  and  jealousy  to  sow. 
To  auell  by  boasting,  and  by  bribes  to  lure ; 

While  nought  against  them  bring  the  unpractised  foe. 
Save  hearts  for  Freedom's  cause,  and  hands  for  Freedom's  blow. 

XLVIII. 

Proudly  they  march — but,  O  !  they  march  not  forth 

By  one  hot  field  to  crown  a  brief  campaign, 
As  when  their  Eagles,  sweeping  through  the  North, 

Destroyed  at  every  stoop  an  ancient  reign  ! 
Far  other  fate  had  Heaven  decreed  for  Spain ; 

In  vain  the  steel,  in  vain  the  torch  was  plied. 
New  Patriot  armies  started  from  the  slain. 

High  blazed  the  war,  and  long,  and  far,  and  wide. 
And  oft  the  God  of  Battles  blest  me  righteous  side. 

XLIX. 

Nor  unatoned,  where  Freedom's  foes  prevail, 

Remain'd  their  savage  waste.     Witn  blade  and  bran 
By  day  the  Invaders  ravaged  hill  and  dale. 

But,  with  the  darkness,  the  Guerilla  band 
Came  like  night's  tempest,  and  avenged  the  land. 

And  claim^l  for  bloo^  tbe  retribution  due, 
Probed  the  hard  heart,  and  lopp'd  the  murd'rous  hant*  \ 

And  Dawn,  when  o*er  the  scene  her  beams  she  threw 
Midst  ruins  they  had  made^  the  spoilers'  corpses  knew. 
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U 
%\Tiat  minstrel  verse  may  sing,  or  tongtie  may  tell, 

Amid  tKe  viaion'd  strife  fipom  sea  ta  sea, 
How  oft  the  PaUiot  bannera  rose  or  fell. 

Still  honoured  in  defeat  as  victory  1 
For  that  sad  pageant  of  events  to  be 

Show\i  every  f<:>rm  of  fi^bt  by  field  and  flood  ; 
SlftU(fhter  and  Ruin,  shoatmg  forth  their  glee, 

Hefield,  trhfle  riding  ^n  the  tempest  stnid, 
The  waters  choked  with  slaiD,  the  earth  bedrendiM  with  bload  ! 

LL 
Then  ZaragoKi—bUgbted  be  the  tongue 

That  names  thy  name  without  the  honour  due  \ 
For  never  hath  the  harp  of  Minstrel  rungt  " 

Of  fftith  ao  felly  proved ^  so  firmlv  true  t 
Mme,  sap,  and  bomh,  thy  shatter' J  ruins  knew. 

Each  art  of  war's  extremity  had  room. 
Twice  from  thy  half-sack M  streets  the  fo^  withdrew, 

And  when  at  length  stem  fate  decreed  thy  dootn. 
They  woii  not  Zaragoia,  but  her  children's  bloody  tomb^ 

Lit. 
Yet  raise  thy  head,  sad  city  1  Though  in  chains, 

Enihraird  thou  canst  not  bt !   Arise,  and  clnim 
Reverence  from  every  heart  where  Freedom  reigns. 

For  what  thou  worship  pest  1 — ^thy  sainted  dame,. 
She  of  the  Ct^umn,  honour^  be  her  name 

By  all^  whatever  their  creed,  who  honour  love  I 
And  like  the  sacred  relics  of  the  flames 

That  gave  some  martyr  to  the  blessM  above. 
To  every  loyal  heart  may  thy  sad  embers  prove  ! 

LTll. 
Nor  thine  alone  such  wreck.     Gerona  Jair  1 

Faithful  to  death  thy  heroes  shall  be  sung, 
Manning  the  towers,  while  o'er  tbetr  heads  the  air 

Swart  as  the  smoke  fitim  raging  furnace  hung  \ 
Now  thicker  dnrk'ning  where  the  mine  was  **prung. 

Now  briefly  lighten  d  by  the  cannon'^s  dare. 
Now  archM  wuh  fire-sparks  v^  the  bomb  Mas  flung, 

And  reddening  now  with  conflagration's  glare, 
While  by  the  fatal  light  the  foes  for  storm  prepare* 

Ltv. 
While  all  around  \i'as  danger,  strife^  and  fear, 

While  the  earth  ?thook,  and  darkened  was  the  sky, 
And  wide  Destruction  stunnM  the  Jistening  ear, 

AppalTd  the  heart,  and  stupificH  the  eye, — 
Afnr  was  heard  (hat  thrice-repeated  cry> 

In  which  old  Albion's  heart  and  tnnir^ie  unite* 
Whene'er  her  bouI  is  up,  and  pulse  bt^ats  high. 

Whether  it  hail  the  wine-cup  or  the  fight. 
And  bid  each  arm  be  strong,  or  bid  each  heart  be  light 
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Don  Roderick  tnrn'd  him  as  (he  diont  grew  lood — 

A  varied  scene  the  changefiil  yisaxm  uiow'd, 
For,  where  the  ocean  minted  with  the  doad, 

A  gallant  navy  stemm'd  the  billows  broad. 
From  mast  and  stem  St  George's  symbol  flow'd. 

Blent  with  the  silver  cross  to  Scotland  dear;      . 
Mottling  the  sea  their  landward  barges  row'd. 

And  flash'd  the  sun  on  bayonet,  branci^  u>d  spear. 
And  the  wild  beach  retnm'd  the  seamen's  joml  x^eec. 

LVI.  ■ 
It  was  a  dread,  yet  spirit-stirring  sight  I 

The  billows  foam'a  beneath  a  thousand  oan, 
Fast  as  they  land  the  red-cross  ranks  nnite, 

Legions  on  legions  brightening  all  the  shores. 
Then  banners  rise,  and  cannon-signal  roars, 

Then  peals  the  warlike  thunder  of  the  drum. 
Thrills  the  loud  fife,  the  trumpet-flourish  pours, 

And  patriot  hopes  awake,  and  doubts  are  dumb. 
For,  bold  in  Freedom's  cause,  the  bands  of  Ocean  come  1 

LVIL 

A  various  host  they  came — whose  ranks  display 

Each  mode  in  which  the  warrior  meets  the  fight, 
The  deep  battalion  locks  its  firm  array. 

And  meditates  his  aim  the  marksman  lig^t ; 
Far  glance  the  light  of  sabres  flashing  bright; 

Where  mounted  squadrons  shake  the  eoioing  mead, 
Lacks  not  artillery  breathing  flame  and  night. 

Nor  the  fleet  ordnance  whirl'd  by  rapid  steed. 
That  rivals  lightning's  flash  in  ruin  and  in  speed. 

LVIII. 

A  various  host— from  kindred  realms  they  cam^ 

Brethren  in  arms,  but  rivals  in  renown — 
For  yon  fair  bands  shall  merry  England  claim, 

And  with  their  deeds  of  valour  deck  her  crown. 
Hers  their  bold  port,  and  hers  their  martial  frown. 

And  hers  their  scorn  of  death  in  freedom's  causey 
Their  eyes  of  azure,  and  their  locks  of  brown. 

And  the  blunt  speech  that  bursts  without  a  pause. 
And  freebom  thoughts,  which  league  the  Soldier  with  the  Laws. 

LIX. 
And,  O  !  loved  warriors  01  the  Minstrel's  land ! 

Yonder  your  bonnets  nod,  your  tartans  wave  ! 
The  rugged  form  may  mark  the  mountain  band. 

And  harsher  features,  and  a  mien  more  grave ; 
But  ne'er  in  battle-field  throbb'd  heart  so  brave 

As  that  which  beats  beneath  the  Scottish  plaid  ; 
And  when  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave, 

And  level  for  the  chaiv^e  your  arms  are  laid. 
Where  lives  the  desperate  lot  that  for  such  onset  s\aML\ 
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Hark  X  from  yort  stately  ranks  i^hat  laughter  riTigs, 

MbgUoK  wUd  mirth  with  war's  stein  luinstrtlsyj 
His  jest  while  each  blithe  commde  round  him  iling$, 

And  moves  to  dcalh  with  tnilitary  y^^^  ^ 
Eonst,  Erin,  boast  them  I   tanieless,  frankT  &"d  frec^ 

I4  kiivdncss  warn»»  and  fierce  in  danger  known, 
Kough  natvire's  diiklren,  hunrtorous  as  she  : 

And  He,  yon  Chieftam— strike  the  proudest  tone 
Of  thy  bald  haipi  green  lijlc  1— the  Hero  i*  thine  own* 
•  LXl, 

Now  on  the  scdne  Vimeira  should  be  shown. 

On  Talavera's  fight  should  Roderick  gaze. 
And  henr  Corunua  wail  her  battle  wun, 

And  see  Busaco^s  crest  with  lightning  bk^e : — 
But  shall  fond  fable  nux  with  heroes*  praise  If 

Hath  Fiction's  stage  for  Truth's  long  triumphs  roorot 
And  dare  her  wld-flowere  mingle  with  the  bays. 

That  claim  a  long  eternity  to  bloom 
Around  the  warrior's  crest,  and  o'er  the  warrior's  tomb  I 

LXIL 

Or  may  I  give  adventurotis  Fancy  scope. 

And  stretch  a  bold  hand  to  the  awful  veil 
That  hides  futurity  from  anxious  hope. 

Bidding  beyond  il  scenes  of  glory  hailj 
And  paititing  Europe  rousitii;  at  the  tale 

Of  Spain^s  invaders  from  her  confines  hurr^^ 
AVhile  kindling  nations  buckle  on  their  mail. 

And  Fame,  with  clarion -blast  and  wings  unfiirrd. 
To  Freedom  and  Rcver^  awakes  an  injured  World  1 

LXIIL 

O  vain,  though  anxious,  is  the  glance  1  cast, 

Since  Fate  has  mark'd  futurity  her  own  : 
Yet  Fate  resigns  to  worth  the  glorious  past, 

Tlie  deeds  record ed,  and  the  laurels  won* 
Then^  though  the  Vault  of  Destiny  be  gone, 

King»  prelate,  all  the  phantasms  of  my  brain^ 
Melted  away  like  mist -wreaths  in  the  sun, 

Yet  grant  for  faith,  for  valour,  anfl  for  Spain, 
One  note  of  pride  arid  firef  a  rairiot's  parting  strain  1 
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CONCLUSION. 


"Who  shall  command  Estrella's  mountain-tide 

Back  to  the  source,  when  tempest-chafed,  to  hie? 
Who,  when  Gascogne*s  vex*d  gulf  is  raging  wide. 

Shall  hush  it  as  a  nurse  her  infant's  cry  ? 
His  magic  power  let  such  vain  boaster  try. 

And  when  the  torrent  shall  his  voice  obey. 
And  Biscay's  whirlwinds  list  his  lullaby, 

I^t  him  stand  forth  and  bar  mine  eagles'  way, 
And  they  shall  heed  his  voice,  and  at  his  bidding  stay. 

II. 
"  Else  ne'er  to  stoop,  till  high  on  Lisbon's  towers 

They  close  their  wings,  the  symbol  of  our  yoke. 
And  their  own  sea  hath  whelm  d  yon  red -cross  powers  ! ' 

Thus,  on  the  summit  of  Alverca's  rock, 
To  Marshal,  Duke,  and  Peer,  Gaul's  Leader  spoke. 

W^hile  downward  on  the  land  his  legions  press, 
Before  them  it  was  rich  with  vine  and  flock. 

And  smiled  like  Eden  in  her  summer  dress ; — 
Behind  their  wasteful  march  a  reeking  wilderness. 

III. 
And  shall  the  boastful  Chief  maintain  his  word. 

Though  Heaven  hath  heard  the  wailings  of  the  land. 
Though  Lusitania  whet  her  vengeful  sword. 

Though  Britons  arm,  and  Wellington  command  ! 
No  !  grim  Busaco's  iron  ridge  shall  stand 

An  adamantine  barrier  to  his  force  ; 
And  from  its  base  shall  wheel  his  shatter'd  band. 

As  from  the  unshaken  rock  the  torrent  hoarse 
Bears  ofl"  its  broken  waves,  and  seeks  a  devious  course. 

IV. 

Yet  not  because  Alcoba's  mountain-hawk 

Hath  on  his  best  and  bravest  made  her  food, 
In  nu miners  confident,  yon  Chief  shall  baulk 

His  Lord's  imperial  thirst  for  spoil  and  blood  : 
For  full  in  view  the  promised  conquest  stood. 

And  Lisbon's  matrons  from  their  walls,  might  sum 
The  myriads  that  had  half  the  world  subdued. 

And  hear  the  distant  thunders  of  the  drum, 
That  bids  the  bands  of  France  to  storm  and  havoc  come. 


Four  moons  have  heard  these  thunders  idly  roll'd, 
Have  seen  these  wistful  myriads  eye  l\\e\t  pi^'j. 
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As  fami&H'd  wolves  furvey  a  guarded  fold — 

But  in  the  middle  path  a  Lion  ky  I 
At  length  they  move— but  iictt  to  bat  tie-fray  ^ 

Nor  blauce  yon  fines  where  meets  the  manly  fight  ; 
Beacons  of  infamyj  they  light  the  w&y 

'Where  t:o^¥aalke  and  cruelty  unite  ^^ 

To  damn  with  double  &hame  their  ignominious  flight ! 

VI. 

O  tfinrnph  for  the  Fiends  of  Lust  and  Wrath  ! 

Ne^er  to  be  told,  yet  ne*er  to  be  fojigot. 
What  wanton  horrors  marii'd  their  wreckful  path ! 

The  peasant  biitche/d  in  hts  ruin*d  tot, 
The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altar  shot^ 

ChlldhocKi  aad  age  given  o'er  to  sword  and  flame. 
Woman  to  infamy; — ^no  crime  forsot^ 

By  which  inventive  demons  might  proclaim 
Immortal  bate  to  mfln>  and  scorn  of  God  ?i  gf^^t  name  t 

VII. 

The  rudest  sentinel,  in  Bntaiti  bom, 

With  horror  paused  to  view  the  havoc  done, 
Gave  his  poor  Crust  to  feed  ^mc  wretch  forloni> 

Wif>cd  bis  stern  eyCj  then  fiercer  ^rasp'd  his  friin. 
Nor  with  less  ^eal  shall  Uri  tain's  peaceful  son 

E\ult  the  debt  of  sympathy  to  pay  ; 
Richeii  nor  poverty  the  tax  shall  shun, 

Nor  priuce  nor  peer,  the  wealthy  nor  the  gay, 
Nor  the  poor  pea^anf &  mite;»  nor  bard*s  more  worthless  ky. 

VtTt. 

But  thou— imfowghten  wilt  thou  yield  to  Fate, 

^rinion  of  Fortune^  now  mi^caird  in  vain  ! 
Can  vanlflge-ground  no  confidence  create, 

Marcclla  s  p:i5!6,  nor  Guarda's  monntain-chain  ? 
Vjiineli>rious  fugitive  \  yet  turn  again  I 

BehoKl,  where,  named  by  some  prophetic  Seer, 
Flows  Honour's  Fountain^*  as  foredoom\l  the  f^in 

From  thy  dishonoured  name  and  arms  to  clear- 
Pollen  Child  of  Fortune,  tum^  redeem  her  favour  here  ! 

tx. 

Vet,  ere  thou  tum'sl,  collect  each  distant  aid  ; 

Those  chief  that  never  heard  the  lion  roar  \ 
Wiilun  whose  souls  lives  not  a  trace  ^)ortray*d. 

Of  Talavera,  or  Monde^j-^s  shore  \ 
Marshal  each  band  thou  hant,  and  summon  more  % 

or  war's  fell  stratagems  exhaust  the  whole  ; 
Rnnk  upon  rank,  squadron  on  squttfiron  potir, 

I^t^ion  on  lesion  on  thy  foeman  roll, 
And  weary  out  his  arm— thou  canst  not  quell  his  soul. 
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O  vainly  gleams  with  sted  Agueda's  shore, 

Vainly  thy  sauadrons  hide  Assuava's  plain. 
And  front  the  flying  thunders  as  they  roar, 

With  frantic  Charge  and  tenfold  odds,  in  vain ! 
And  what  avails  thee  that,  for  Cameron  slain. 

Wild  from  his  plaided  ranks  the  yell  was  given— 
Vengeance  and  grief  gave  mountain-rage  the  rein, 

And,  at  the  bloody  spear-point  headlong  driven, 
Thy  De8pot*s  giant  guards  fled  like  the  rack  of  heaven. 

XI. 

Go,  baffled  boaster  !  teach  thy  haughty  mood 

To  plead  at  thine  imperious  master's  throne. 
Say,  thou  hast  left  his  legions  in  their  blood,, 

Deceived  his  hopes,  and  frustrated  thine  own ; 
Say,  that  thine  utmost  skill  and  valour  shown. 

By  British  skill  and  valour  were  outvied ; 
Last  say,  thy  conqueror  was  Wellington  1 

And  if  he  chafe,  be  his  own  fortune  tried — 
God  and  our  cause  to  friend,  the  venture  we'll  abide. 

XII. 

But  you,  ye  heroes  of  that  well-fought  day. 

How  shall  a  bard,  unknowing  and  unknown. 
His  meed  to  each  victorious  leader  pay, 

Or  bind  on  every  brow  the  laurels  won  ? 
Yet  fain  my  harp  would  wake  its  boldest  tone, 

O'er  the  wide  sea  to  hail  Cadogan  brave ; 
And  he,  perchance,  the  minstrel-nole  might  own. 

Mindful  of  meeting  brief  that  Fortune  gave 
Mid  yon  far  western  isles  that  hear  the  Atlantic  rave. 


Yes  !  hard  the  task,  when  Britons  wield  the  sword. 

To  give  each  Chief  and  every  field  its  fame : 
Hark !  Albuera  thunders  Beresford, 

And  Red  Barosa  shouts  for  dauntless  Gr^cmb  ! 
O  for  a  verse  of  tumult  and  of  flame. 

Bold  as  the  bursting  of  their  cannon  sound, 
To  bid  the  world  re-echo  to  their  fame  I 

For  never,  upon  gory  battle-ground. 
With  conquest's  well-bought  wreath  were  braver  victors  crown'd  ! 

XIV. 

O  who  shall  grudge  him  Albuera's  bays, 

Who  brought  a  race  regenerate  to  the  field. 
Roused  them  to  emulate  their  fathers*  praise, 

Temper'd  their  headlong  rage,  their  courage  steel'd. 
And  raised  fair  Lusitania's  fallen  shield. 

And  gave  new  edge  to  Lusitania's  sword. 
And  taught  her  sons  forgotten  arms  to  wield— 

Shiver  d  my  harp,  and  burst  its  every  chord. 
If  it  forget  thy  worth,  victorious  Beresford  I 


\ 


XV. 
Not  on  iJiat  bloody  field  of  battle  won, 

Thougli  GauFs  pti>ui.l  legions  roiVd  like  mist  nvfny, 
'Was  half  his  self-vlevou^l  valour  shown, — 

rie  g^cd  but  life  on  that  illustrious  day  ; 
But  wnen  he  toU'd  tli(»e  squadrons  to  array. 

Who  fought  like  Briton^i  in  the  bloody  game, 
S}iiirpi;r  tbaiv  PoJish  pike  or  assagay, 

H<  braved  the  shafts  of  cetiiure  aiid  of  sliaftic, 
Aridj  dea^rer  fai-  than  Ufe,  he  pledged  a  soldier  s  fame. 
XVL 
Not  be  his  praise  o'erpast  who  strove  to  bide 

Beneath  the  warrior's  vest  affection's  wound, 
Whuse  wish  Heaven  for  bis  touniry's  weal  deuied  ; 

Danger  and  fate  he  sought,  but  ^lory  found. 
From  clime  to  climCj  where'er  war  s  triiiTipets  sounti. 

The  wanderer  went ;  yet,  Caledonia  I  still 
Thine  was  his  thought  in  march  and  tented  ground  ; 

He  dream'd  ^mid  Alpine  diffa  of  Athok-'s  hillj 
And  heard  in  Ebro's  roar  bis  LyndocVs  lovely  rilL 

XVIJ.  ^ ■ 

0  hero  of  a  race  rcnownM  of  old. 

Since  nrsi  aisimguisn  a  m  me  onset  Doia, 

Wild  sounding  when  the  Roman  rampart  fell ! 

By  Wallace'  side  it  rung  the  Southron's  knell, 
Alderne,  Kilsythe,  and  Tibber,  own'd  its  fame, 

Tummell's  rude  pass  can  of  its  terrors  tell, 
But  ne'er  from  prouder  field  arose  the  name. 
Than  when  wild  Ronda  learn 'd  the  conquering  shout  of  Gr.EMK 

XVIII. 

But  all  too  long,  through  seas  unknown  and  dark, 

(With  Spenser's  parable  I  close  my  tale,) 
By  shoal  and  rock  hath  steer'd  my  venturous  bark. 

And  landward  now  I  drive  before  the  gale. 
And  now  the  blue  and  distant  shore  I  hail, 

And  nearer  now  I  see  the  port  expand, 
And  now  I  gladly  furl  my  weary  sail. 

And,  as  the  prow  light  touches  on  the  strand, 
I  strike  my  red-cross  flag  and  bind  my  skiff  to  land. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

7^/  Scene  0/  this  /Wm  w  idid  al  ^tfi^y^  fe^^  Crifa  Bridge^  in  Y<^shirfu  ^^ 
shiJU  t^  tki  adjacctU  Forir^t  ef  Barftani  dtiik^  and  to  &£k£r  places  in  iAai  Ffeittity. 

7%$  Time  <k:€H^d  £y  ikf  Action  is  a  spa^e  ^f  Fwi  Days^  7%r^  ef  wkick  9rt 
sul*posM  (0  dapst  b£t>i*ttn  tk€  ind  &f  th^  Fifth  and  iJu  dr^nnin^  &/ ihi  Sijrih  CanfL\ 

Thi  Date  i^f  the  suppcsfd  fi*tnli  is  immediately  subsequent  io  the  p^eat  Battir  0/ 
Marston  Mc^r,  ^d  Jnly,  1644.      This  period  v/ pukhc  ftm/usiofi  Atis  been  rhB^fm, 
without  any  purpose  0/  c^mhining  the  Fnifle  imth  the  Afi/itary  m"  /Witifnf  A«V«IJ 
0/  ihe  Civil  IVar^  but  ifnly  as  ajbrdtt^  m  dfp'n  0/  proMfiU^  U  tkt 
varrafitt  nsuf  presented  ta  tJke  I^lie, 
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It  was  two  years  and  a  half  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake" 
hcforc  Scott  gave  his  next  poem  to  the  world.  During  that  interval  he  had  moved  j 
from  Ashcsiiel  to  Abbotsford,  and  the  beginning  of  a  great  change  was  perceptible  j 
ill  the  aspirations  of  his  life.  He  liad  passed  his  fortieth  year,  his  nmily  was  j 
j^iijwiiLj^  v^j,  ^vt^jiajKi  iiiui ;  aki:ady  \hf^  iwy  ih}^-^  iMii  jc-ivlicd  an  age  when,  both 
beiiig  destined  to  active  life,  they  would  sooa  have  to  qitit  the  paternal  roo(  and 
Scott  had  begun  to  speculate  on  their  future,  lu  the  Introduction  vrhich  he  wroCe 
for  the  [S30  edition  of  his  poetical  works^  be  speaks  as  though  he  had  in  a  luge 
degree  given  up  tield -sporty  and  taken  to  the  quieter  and  more  sedate  occupadoo 
of  plantiug,  oti  account  of  advancing  years  and  the  absence  of  hi^  sooi,  wiio  nsedfD 
be  his  companions  in  coursing  and  hunting.  But  it  j^  evident  that  his  cfaoice  o/a  / 
new  amusement  had  a  deeper  tnennitig  than  be  then  avowed  or  ]pnlabfy  was  , 
conscious  of. 

f\>r  planting  he  had  always,  no  doubt,  entertained  a  strong  partii^'.   ^^"  | 
childhood,   he   says,    his  sympathies  were  Btirrcd    by  rtaain|f  ^  tepami  of  . 
Sbta^one's  '*  Leasowes,"  and  In  after  life  there  was  nothing  whidiseam^*^^  . 
luch  f>nd^^  and  pleasure  as  in  watching  the  naked  M-afciP"*""/ 
r  with  tht  sapiinj^  be  had  planted.     "  You  can  have  no  i^^'^'fco'* 
m  BiiH  Halt  "of  the  exquisite  tk  light  of  a  planter;  fc?  ^  M«  Jfwofer 
fitomcnt  he  sees  bis  effects  corai*^  '«^  pj^  ** 
this.     It  is  full  of  jiiij;  p^  TLTJ"* 
Qc  when  there  was  Jiof  j  "^.^T.  f^  **** 
and^  of  tre«  gTWirjiJ4^  vp.  i^  ^  ^^^^  '  ™*y 
Reived  my  pe rental  stirM^        ~      *j[  fi^"« 
:  moHtddightoJ  exjxc^i^  ^hour. 
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were  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  Botli  in  the  ItitrodacCion  of  1S30  and  in 
his  private  letters  he  speaks  contemptuously  of  farming,  and  places  planting  far 
above  it  as  a  nobler  oiid  more  devatmg  pursuit.  But  one  cannot  but  suspect  that 
tbiB  feeling  was  not  unconnected  wilh  me  fact  that  fanning  was  the  occupation 
of  the  mere  tenaut^  while  planting  was  the  business  of  the  landlord. 

Of  course,  as  Scott*s  schemes  assumed  a  grander  fonUj  50  his  cxpeTiditure 
increased.  That  it  was  a  feeling  of  necessity  and  not  inclination  that  led  him  10 
the  composition  of  "  Rokeby,"  is  almost  avowed  in  the  Introduction  of  1S30.  He 
there  speaks  as  though  he  would  have  been  content  to  have  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  his  estate^  and  to  have  allowed  the  poetical  field  to  be  fallow^  had  it  not 
1>een  for  certain  peremptory  circumstances  which  again  compelled  him  to  take  up 
the  pen,  "  As  I  am  turned  improver  on  the  earth  of  this  every  day  world,  it  was 
under  condition  that  the  small  tenement  of  Parnassus,  which  might  be  accessible 
to  my  labours,  should  not  remain  uncultivated*"  In  plain  words,  he  sat  down  to 
wnte  a  poem  in  order  to  get  the  money  for  his  house  and  plantations*  To  his 
friend  Momtt,  in  confiding  the  first  idea  of  "  Rokeby/'  Scutt  was  frank  enough 
on  this  point*  **  I  want,"  he  says,  "  to  build  my  cottage  a  little  belter  than  my 
limited  finances  will  permit  out  of  my  ordinary  income ;  and  although  it  is  very  true 
that  on  author  should  not  hazard  his  reputationi  yet,  as  Bob  Acres  says,  I  really 
think  reputation  should  take  some  care  of  the  gentleman  in  return." 

In  undertaking  the  work  for  the  reasons  thus  ex]jUciily  avowed,  Scott  waa  quite 
conscious  of  hi^  lack  of  poetic  glow  and  impulse.  The  poem,  apart  from  its 
merits,  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  reader  who  studies  it  as  a  piece  of  careful 
llf^'-rnry  mrmuracturns  "-rA  n]  '■>^.  ^■■.'■rr-  v<  ifi;--  rk'hborate  biisine^'^.-'ilf'  '.vny  in  wliich 
it  was  produced.  Three  such  successes  as  those  of  the  "  Minstrel,"  "  Marmion," 
and  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake, "  might  have  made  a  vain  man  reckless  and  a  timid 
man  cowardly — the  one  would  have  been  terrified  by  the  sound  himself  had  made, 
the  other  would  have  presumed  upon  his  acknowledged  powers.  But  Scott  was 
neither  vain  nor  timid.  He  looked  at  the  matter  with  a  calm  practical  eye.  He 
thought  he  understood  the  popular  taste,  but  he  was  quite  aware  that  there  had 
been  an  unprecedented  run  of  fortune  in  favour  of  his  cards,  and  that  he  could  not 
calculate  on  its  continuance.  His  safety,  he  saw,  lay  in  playing  the  game  with  a 
novel  combination. 

Determined  not  to  throw  away  a  chance,  Scott  was  very  cautious  in  the  choice 
of  a  subject,  and  very  elaborate  in  working  out  the  story  which  he  at  length 
decided  on  adopting.  His  first  conception  of  a  poem  of  which  Bruce  should  be 
the  hero  was  discarded  for  the  time  (it  afterwards  appeared  as  the  "  Lord  of  the 
Isles  "),  even  after  he  had  written  some  of  it,  for  fear  the  subject  was  not  novel 
enough  to  catch  the  public  taste.  Hitherto  he  had  taken  his  stand  on  Scottish 
ground  ;  he  now  resolved  to  venture  southwards  in  search  of  the  incidents  and 
scenery  of  his  new  poem.  He  was  no  stranger,  however,  to  the  country  which  he 
set  himself  to  depict.  Rokeby  was  the  seat  of  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Morritt ;  he 
had  visited  it  more  than  once  ;  he  returned  expressly  to  freshen  his  recollection  of 
the  district,  and  to  note  its  aspect  more  carefully  and  narrowly ;  and  his  host 
supplied  him  with  an  ample  store  of  legendary  and  topographical  information. 
Impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  greater  the  degree  of  novelty  he  could 
infuse  into  the  poem  the  greater  would  be  its  chances  of  success,  he  resolved  upon 
another  experiment  in  his  treatment  of  the  story,  besides  transferring  the  theatre 
from  Scotland  to  Emrland,  The  force  in  the  "  Lay,"  he  tells  us,  is  thrown  upon 
style;  in  "  Marmion,"  on  description;  in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  on  incidnit.  He 
now  determined  to  make  the  portraiture  of  character^  without  excluding  either 
incident  or  description,  the  chief  feature  of  "  Rokeby." 
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The  next  point  to  be  settled  was  the  period  in  which  the  action  should  be  laid. 
Scott  was  unfortunate  in  choosing  the  period  of  the  Parliamentary  Civil  War. 
His  fnend,  Mr.  Morritt,  at  once  detected  the  error,  and  urged  him  strongly  to 
throw  back  the  date  of  the  story  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  That  would  give  the 
bard,  he  suggested,  more  freedom  in  the  faitroduction  of  ghosts  and  similar 
superstitious  effects  ;  it  would  enable  him  to  represent  the  district  at  a* time  when 
its  leading  men,  the  lords  of  Barnard  Castle  and  Rokeby,  were  playing  a  nobler  and 
more  distinguished  part  t.fjn  in  the  Commonwealth ;  and,  "  civil  war  for  civil  war, 
the  first  Had  two  poetical  sides,  and  the  last  only  one ;  for  the  Roundheads,  though 
I  always  thought  them  politically  right,  were  sad  materials  for  poetry;  even  Milton 
cannot  make  much  of  them. "  One  may  not  be  disposed  to  endorse  the  view  that 
there  was  no  poetry  in  the  Puritans,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Scott's 
sympathies  were  warped  in  this  respect,  and  that  he  did  not  catch  the  true  spirit  of 
the  time.  It  might  almost  be  assumed  that  he  hii9self  was  conscious  of  this,  for, 
except  for  a  chance  phrase  here  and  there,  we  might  read  the  poem  from  beginning 
to  end  without  discovering  in  what  period  of  English  history  the  incidents  were 
supposed  to  happen.  There  is  nothing  pecuharly  characteristic  of  either  Puritans 
or  Cavaliers  in  the  personages  introduced  upon  the  stage  ;  and  Scott  might  just  as 
well  have  taken  his  friend's  advice,  and  gone  back  to  the  feud  of  the  Roses  at  once. 
Those  who  seek  for  a  picture  of  England  in  the  heat  of  the  great  strife  between 
Court  and  Parliament,  will  be  disappointed.  If,  however,  the  reader  is  willing  to 
take  the  narrative  on  its  own  ments,  without  reference  to  its  historical  value,  he 
will  find  it  by  no  means  destitute  of  interest  and  beauty.  An  author  has  a  right  to 
claim  that  he  shall  be  tested  by  the  standard  of  what  he  sought  to  accompUsh ; 
and  in  this  instance  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  character  and  not  history 
which  Scott  applied  himself  to  depict  Mortham  and  Rokeby,  Bertram  and 
O'Neale,  must  be  taken  (to  compare  small  things  with  great)  on  the  same  terms  as 
we  take  Lear  and  Hamlet,  without  reference  to  the  exact  time  in  which  they  hved 
— as  studies  of  that  human  nature,  which  is  the  same  in  every  age. 

The  dedication  of  the  work  to  Mr.  Morritt,  and  the  elaborate  descriptions  which 
it  contained  of  the  estate  and  castle  of  Rokeby,  gave  rise  to  some  sarcasm  on  the 
part  of  London  wits,  who  did  not  know  the  affectionate  friendship  which  lent  the 
place  an  especial  charm  to  Scott's  partial  eye.  Moore,  for  instance,  in  his  "Two- 
penny Post-bag,"  has  a  hit  at  Scott  as  a  bard  who — 

"  Having  quitted  the  Borders  to  seek  new  renown, 
Is  coming  by  long  quarto  stages  to  town. 
And  begining  with  Rokeby  (the  job's  sure  to  pay), 
Means  to  do  all  the  gentlemen's  seats  by  the  way.'' 

The  only  way  to  rival  the  enterprising  northern  Ministrel  is,  Moore  suggests :-  - 

"  To  start  a  new  poet  through  Highgate  to  meet  him ; 
Who  by  means  of  quick  proofs— no  revises,  long  coaches — 
May  do  a  few  villas  before  Scott  approaches." 

There  were,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  many  agreeable  associations  which  gave 
Scott  a  special  interest  in  Rokeby.  Nor  were  natural  attractions  wanting.  Even 
now,  when  swarthy  industry  and  exacting  agriculture  have  done  so  much  to  efface 
the  picturesque  features  of  the  country,  there  is  much  to  charm  the  lover  of  natural 
scenery,  and  the  spirited  fidelity  of  the  poet*s  descriptions  can  still  be  recognised. 
Having  outlined  his  characters,  as  it  were,  in  the  front  of  his  poetical  picture,  Scott 
went  to  Rokeby  to  fill  in  the  background.  He  had  already  visited  the  spot,  and 
its  beauties  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind ;  brightened,  doubtless,  by 
the  grateful  recollections  of  his  host's  kindness  and  geniality.     In  ai  k.Usx  \a  ^iJce* 


(July  St  1809),  lie  dcsciibefi  it  at  **  one  of  the  most  enviable  pUc^  I  have  ever  sceiv  as 
it  uniteii  the  richness  and  lojcuriance  of  Ei^jlish  vtrgetatior^  with  the  roma.ntic  variety 
of  gleti,  torrent,  and  copse,  which  dignifies  our  Northern  scenery/'  Kokeby  is  a 
modern  mansion^  on  the  &ite  of  nn  ancient  ca^tlep  iti  the  midst  cpf  a  pleasant  mrk, 
in  which  two  rapid  and  beautiful  streams,  the  Greta  and  the  Tees,  uniie  their  waters. 
Thescanered  mini  of  John  BalUor^  stately  home,  B&mard  Castle,  are  to  be  found 
on  a  high  bank  overlooking^  the  Tees.  The  castle  has  a  chequered  history.  Edvt  ard  I. 
took  it  from  BailioL  It  puissed  in  succession  lo  the  Beauchamps  of  War^vick,  and 
the  SiafTords  of  Buckingham.  Richard  III,  is  said  10  have  enlarged  and  strengthened 
its  fortification^  and  to  have  made  it  for  some  time  his  pnncipal  residence,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  holding  in  check  the  Lancastrian  faction  of  the  I^'orthem  counties. 
Subsequently  we  find  it  in  the  possession  of  the  Nevilles,  Earls  of  Westmoieland,  and 
it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  after  the  insurrectiou  against  Queen  Khzabclh  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  her  reign,  and  afterwards  pjuaied  to  Carr,  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 
James's  the  First's  favourite,  and  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  elder.  So  that  it  was,  doubtlessi, 
occupied  in  the  Parliamentary  interest  during  the  civil  war.  Mortbam  Castle  is 
now  a  farmhouse.  It  ?vtands  on  the  bank  of  the  tireta,  near  the  point  w  here  that 
stream  i^ues  from  a  narrow  dell  into  more  open  couuiTy.  Traces  of  a  si  ill  older 
time  are  alio  lo  be  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  Not  far  from  Gfeta  Bridge, 
there  is  a  well-preserved  Roman  encampmentf  surrounded  with  a  triple  ditch, 
lying  between  the  River  Greta  and  the  brook  called  the  Tutta.  Roman  altars 
and  monuments  have  also  1>een  turned  up  in  the  vicinity. 

Mr,  Morritt  has  left  an  intereaiing  account  of  Scott  s  second  visit  to  Rokel^y, 
when  he  was  collecting  materials  for  his  poem*  The  morning  after  he  arrived,  ht; 
Baid,  "  Vou  have  often  given  me  materials  for  romance  ;  now  1  want  a  goml  robber  s 
cave  and  an  old  church  of  the  right  sort/'  So  the  two  friends  start td  on  the  quest, 
and  Scott  found  what  he  wanted  in  the  ancient  slate  quairies  of  BrS^nal^  and  the 
mined  abticy  of  Egglestone,  Nor  did  Scott  neglect  even  the  minutes* I  features;  of 
the  scene.  He  took  notetof  the  little  plants  nnd  ferns  that  grew  about,  saying  that 
in  nature  no  two  scenes  were  ever  exacilv  alike ;  and  that  whoever  copied  truly 
what  was  before  his  eyes,  would  possess  the  same  variety  in  his  descriptions,  and 
exhibit  apparently  an  imagination  as  boundless  as  the  range  of  nature  in  the 
scenes  he  recorded. 

Here  we  see  Scott  studying  from  nature— it  is  interesting  to  turn  to  the  compa- 
nion picture  of  the  artificer  at  w^ork*  While  composing  *'  Rokeby  "  Scott  gave  an 
occasional  hour  to  the  "  Bridal  of  Triermain"  and  the  '''Lord  of  the  Isles,"  and  found 
lime  for  his  planting  as  well.  And  all  the  while  the  clank  of  the  trowel  and  the 
hammer  were  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  he  was  fretted  with  the  schemes  for  his  new 
house*  and  the  means  of  raising  money  for  them.  "As  for  the  house  and  the  poem," 
he  said  himselft  *'  there  are  twelve  masons  hammering  at  the  one,  and  a  poor 
noodle  at  the  other."  The  building  being  unfinished^  he  had  no  room  for  himself, 
and  sat  at  his  desk  near  a  window  looking  out  at  the  river,  undisturbed  by  the 
noise  and  bustle  on  the  other  sii:3e  of  the  old  be^l-curtatn,  which  ^epiifated  his 
Ganctuni  from  the  rest  of  the  only  habitable  portion  of  the  house. 
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The  Moon  h  m  her  summer  glow, 
Hut  hoarse  and  high  the  brcczss  blow, 
And,  racking  oVr  her  faqc^  the  clottd 
Varies  the  tinctiire  of  hur  shroud  j 
On  Barnard's  towerSj  and  Tees^s  stream, 
She  changes  as  a  gtiiliy  dream, 
When  Conscience,  with  remorse  and  feai", 
Goads  sleeping  Fancy's  wild  career* 
Her  light  seems  now  the  biush  of  shame. 
Seems  now  fierce  angt'r*i  darker  fiame, 
Shifting  that  shude,  to  come  and  go, 
Like  apprehension's  hurried  glow  ; 
Then  sorrow's  Jivcry  dims  the  air. 
And  dies  in  darkness,  like  despair. 
Such  varted  haes  the  warder  sees 
Reflected  from  the  woodland  Tees, 
Then  from  old  Bailors  tower  looks  forth. 
Sees  the  clouds  mustering  in  the  norths 
Hean,  upon  hirrct-roof  and  wall, 
By  fits  the  plashing  rain -drop  fall. 
Lists  to  the  bree/e's  boding  sound, 
And  wraps  his  shaggy  mantle  round. 

IL 

Those  towers,  which  in  the  changeful 

gleam 
Throw  murky  shadows  on  the  stream. 
Those  towers  of  Barnard  hold  a  guest, 
nie  emotions  of  whose  troubled  breast, 
In  wilil  and  strange  confusion  driven^ 
Ri\  al  the  flilting  rack  of  heaven, 
Kre  sleep  stem  Oswald's  senses  lied, 
Oft  had  he  changed  his  weary  side, 
Composed  his  limhs^  and  vamly  sought 
Bv  effort  stronjT  to  banish  thought. 
Sleep  came  at  length,  but  with  a  train 
Of  feelings  true  and  fa^ndeg  vain, 
S II Haling,  in  wild  disorder  c:i!?rt, 
Th^i  expected  future  with  the  past* 


Conscience,  anticipating  time. 
Already  rues  the  enacted  crime, 
And  calls  her  furies  forth,  to  shake 
The  sou ndin|f  scow qgc  and  hissing  snake  ; 
While  her  poor  victim^a  outward  throes 
Be&r  witness  lo  his  mental  wotrs, 
And  show  what  lesson  may  be  read 
Beside  a  sirmer'a  restless  bed. 

Ill* 

Thus  Oswald's  labouring  feelings  tnttc 
Strange  changes  in  his  sleeping  face, 
Rapid  attd  ominous  as  the^e 
With  which  the  moonbeams  tinge  the 

Tees. 
There  might  be  seen  of  shame  the  blush, 
There  anger's  dark  and  fiercer  flush. 
While  the  perturbed  slecper^s  hand 
Seem'd  grasping  dagger- knife,  orbraiul. 
Relaxed  that  grasp,  the  heavy  sigh, 
The  tear  in  the  half-opening  eye. 
The  pallid  cheek  and  hrow,  confcsa*d 
That  grief  was  busy  in  his  breast : 
Nor  paused  that  mood— a  Midden  start 
Tmpeird  the  Iife*blood  from  the  heart : 
Feat  utes  con  v\\  Isetl^and  m  «t  t  er  i  ng^  d  read , 
Show  terror  reigns  in  sorrow^s  jitead. 
That  pang  the  painful  slumber  broke^ 
And  Oswald  with  a  start  awoke. 


lie  woke,  and  feafd  again  to  close 

Mis  eytlids  in  such  dire  repose  ; 

He  woke,  — to  watch  the  lanip^  and  Icil 

From  hour  to  hour  the  castlc-bclL 

Or  listen  to  the  owlet's  cry. 

Or  the  sad  bree?,e  that  whistles  bv, 

Or  c.*itch,  by  fits  the  tuneless  rhvnve 

With  which  the  warder  clK'atsthe  time. 

And  envying  think,  how,  when  the  i^.un 

Bids  the  poor  soldier's  watch  be  done. 
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Coach'd  on  his  straw,  and  fancy-fie^ 
He  sleeps  like  careless  infancy. 


Far  town-ward  sounds  a  distant  tread. 
And  Oswald,  starting  from  his  bed, 
Hath  caught  it,  though  no  human  ear, 
UnsharpenM  b^  revenge  and  fear. 
Could  e'er  distinguish  norse's  dank,  * 
Until  it  reach'd  me  castle  bank. 
Now  nigh  and  plain  the  sound  appears, 
The  wander's  challenge  now  he  hears. 
Then  clanking  chains  and  levers  tell. 
That  o*er  the  moat  the  drawbridge  fell. 
And,  in  the  castle  court  below, 
Voices  are  heard,  and  torches  glow, 
As  marshalling  the  stranger's  way. 
Straight  for  the  room  where  Oswsdd  lay; 
The  cry  was, — "  Tidings  from  the  host, 
Of  weight — a  messenger  comes  post" 
Stifling  the  timiult  of  nis  breast. 
His  answer  Oswald  thus  expressed — 
"  Bring  food  and  wine,  and  trim  the  fire ; 
Admit  the  stranger,  and  retire." 

VI. 

The  stranger  came  with  heavy  stride ; 
The  morion's  plumes  his  visage  hide, 
And  the  buff-coat,  an  ample  fold. 
Mantles  his  form's  gigantic  mould. 
Full  slender  answer  deigned  he 
To  Oswald's  anxious  courtesy. 
But  mark'd,  by  a  disdainful  smile. 
He  saw  and  scom'd  the  petty  wile. 
When  Oswald  changed  the  torch's  place. 
Anxious  that  on  the  soldier's  face 
Its  partial  lustre  might  be  thrown. 
To  show  his  looks,  yet  hide  his  own. 
His  guest,  the  while,  laid  low  aside 
The  ponderous  cloak  of  tough  bull's  hide. 
And  to  the  torch  glanced  broad  and  clear 
The  corslet  of  a  cuirassier ; 
I   Then  from  his  brows  the  casque  he  drew, 
:    And  from  the  dank  plume  dash'd  the  dew, 
I    From  gloves  of  mail  relieved  his  hands. 
And  spread  them  to  the  kindling  brands, 
And,  turning  to  the  genial  board. 
Without  a  health,  or  pledge,  or  word 
Of  meet  and  social  reverence  said. 
Deeply  he  drank,  and  fiercely  fed ; 
As  tree  from  ceremony's  sway. 
As  famishM  wolf  that  tears  his  prey« 


VIL 

With  deep  impatience,  tinged  with  fear. 
His  host  beheld  him  gorge  his  cheer,    . 
And  quaff  the  full  carouse,  that  loit 
His  brow  a  fiercer  hardiment 
Now  Oswald  stood  a  space  aside. 
Now  paced  the  room  with  hasty  stride^ 
In  feverish  agony  to  learn 
Tidings  of  deep  and  dread  concern. 
Cursing  each  moment  that  his  guest 
Protracted  o'er  his  ruffian  feast. 
Yet,  viewing  with  alarm,  at  last. 
The  end  of  that  uncouth  repast. 
Almost  he  seem'd  their  haste  to  rue. 
As,  at  his  sign,  his  train  withdrew. 
And  left  him  with  the  stranger,  firee 
To  question  of  his  mvstery. 
Then  did  his  silence  long  proclaim 
A  struggle  between  fear  and  shame. 


Much  in  the  stranger's  mien  appears, 
To  justify  suspicious  fears. 
On  his  dark  face  a  scorching  clime. 
And  toil,  had  done  the  work  of  time,  - 
Roughen'd  the  brow,  the  temples  bared. 
And  sable  hairs  with  silver  snared. 
Yet  left — what  age  alone  could  tame — 
The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye  of  flame ; 
The  full-drawn  lip  that  upward  curl'd. 
The  eye  that  seem'd  to  scorn  the  world. 
That  lip  had  terror  never  blench'd ; 
Ne'er  in  that  eye  had  tear-drop  quench'd 
The  flash  severe  of  swarthy  glow. 
That  mock'd  at  pain,  and  knew  not  woe. 
Inured  to  danger's  direst  form, 
Tomade  and  earthquake,  flood  and  storm. 
Death  had  he  seen  by  sudden  blow. 
By  wasting  plague,  by  tortures  slow, 
By  mine  or  breach,  by  steel  or  ball, 
Knewallhisshapes,  and  scom'd  them  alL 


But  yet,  though  Bertram's  hardened 

look, 
Unmoved,could  blood  and  danger  brook, 
Still  worse  than  apathy  had  place 
On  his  swart  brow  and  callous  face ; 
For  evil  passions,  cherish'd  long. 
Had   plough'd  them  with   impression 

strong. 
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All  tliat  gives  g!os«  to  sin,  all  gay 
Light  folly»  past  with  youth  away, 
But  rootled  stood,  in  manhood's  hour, 
The  weeds  of  vice  without  their  fiower. 
And  yet  the  soil  m  which  they  grew, 
Had  it  been  tjuned  when  life  was  new, 
Had  depth  and  vigour  to  bring  forth 
The  hardier  fruits  of  virtuous  u-ortk 
Not  that,  e'en  then,  his  heart  had  known 
The  gentler  feelings'  kindly  tone; 
But  lavish  wasle  had  been  refined 
Tq  bouDty  in  liis  chastened  mtnd, 
And  lust  of  gold,  that  waste  to  feed. 
Been  lost  in  love  of  gIory*s  meed, 
And,  frantic  then  no  tnorer  his  pride 
Had  ta*en  fair  virluc  for  its  guide 


Even  now,  by  consctancc  unrestrain'dt 
Clogg  'd  by  gross  vice,  by  i5  ia  ugh  I  er  stainM, 
SdU  knew  nis  daring  &onl  to  soar, 
And  mastery  o^er  the  tnind  he  bore; 
For  meaner  guilt,  or  heart  less  hard, 
Quail 'd  beneath  Bertram's  bold  regard. 
And  this  felt  Oswald,  while  in  vaSn 
He  strove,  by  many  a  winding  train, 
To  lure  his  sullen  guest  to  show, 
Unask*d,  the  news  he  long'd  to  know, 
While  on  far  other  subject  hung 
Hi*  heart,  than  falterM  from  his  tongue. 
Yet  nought  for  that  his  guest  did  deign 
To  note  or  spare  his  secret  pain* 
But  still,  in  si  em  and  stubboni  sort. 
Return' d  him  answer  dark  and  short. 
Or  started  from  the  theme,  to  range 
In  loose  digression  uiltl  and  strange, 
And  forcctl  the  embarrass' d  host  to  buy, 
Bj  i^uefy  close,  direct  reply. 


A  whil«  he  globed  upon  the  catjsc 
Of  ComrnonSi  Co\^nant  and  I^ws, 
And  Church  Reformed — hut  fell  rebuke 
Beneath  ^rim  Mertram*s  sneering  look. 
Then   stammer'd^"  Has   a   tield  been 

fought  ? 
Has  Bertram  news  of  battle  brought? 
For  sure  a  soldier,  famed  so  far 
In  foreign  fit^Ids  for  feats  of  war, 
On  eve  of  %ht  ne'er  left  the  host, 
Until  the  field  were  won  and  lost," 


'*  Here,  in  your  towere  by  circling  Tee^ 
Vou,  Oswald  WydifTe,  rest  at  ease ; 
Why  deem  it  strange  that  others  come 
To  share  such  safe  and  easy  home, 
From  fields  where  danger,  death,  and.  toll. 
Are  the  reward  of  civU  brod?" — 
"  Nay,  mock  not,  friend  1  since  weU  we 

know 
The  near  advsinces  of  the  foe. 
To  mar  our  norUiem  army's  work. 
Encamped  before  l:*eleagner'd  York  i 
Thy  horse  with  valiant  Fairfax  lay. 
And  must  have  fought— how  weul  the 

day  t "— ' 

'*  Would'st  hcftf  the  tale  T— On  Matron 

heatli 
Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of  death; 
FlouriahM  the  trumpets  fierce,  and  now 
Fired  was  each  eye,  and  6ush^d  each  hrow; 
On  either  side  loud  clamours  ring, 
'Cod  and  the  Cause!* — *God  and  the 

Kinjj  t' 
Right  English  all,  tbey  nish'd  to  blows, 
\Vith  nought  to  win,  and  all  to  lose, 
1  could  have  laughM— but  lack'd  the 

time — 
To  see,  in  phrenesy  sublime. 
How  the  fierce  zealots  fought  and  bled. 
For  king  or  state,  as  humour  led  \ 
Some  for  a  dream  of  public  good. 
Some  for  church -tippet,  go^^^  and  hood| 
Draining  their  veins,  in  death  to  claim 
A  p.itriot's  or  a  marlyr*s  name.— 
Led  Bertram  Risingham  the  hearts, 
That  counter'd  there  on  adverse  parts, 
No  superstitious  fool  had  I 
Sought  El  Dorados  in  the  sky  ! 
Chili  had  heard  me  through  her  states, 
And  Lima  oped  her  silver  gates. 
Rich  Mexico  I  had  marchM  rhrouj;th. 
And  sacked  the  splentfour^  of  Teru, 
Till  sunk  Pi^arro  s  daring  name, 
A  nd ,  Cortez,  thi  ne,  in  Bert  ram 's  fame, ' ' — 
"Still  from  the  purpo&e  wilt  thou  stray  1 
Good  gen  tie  friend,  now  went  the  day?*'^- 


"  Good  am  I  deem'd  at  trumpet  soand. 
And  gooil  where  gobleti  dance  the  round. 
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Though  gentle  ne'er  was  joined,  till  now, 
With    rugged    Bertram  s    breast    and 

brow. — 
But  I  resume.     The  battle's  rage 
Was  like  the  strife  which  currents  wage, 
Where  Orinoco,  in  hb  pride, 
Rolls  to  the  main  no  tnbute  tide, 
But  'gainst  broad  ocean  urges  Hair 
A  rival  sea  of  roaring  war ; 
While,  in  ten  thousand  eddies  driven. 
The  billows  fling  their  foam  to  heaven, 
And  the  pale  pilot  seeks  in  vain, 
Where  rolls  the  river,  where  the  main. 
Even  thus  upon  the  bloody  field, 
The  eddjring  tides  of  conflict  wheel'd 
Ambiguous,  till  that  heart  of  flame. 
Hot  Rupert,  on  our  squadrons  came. 
Hurling  against  our  spears  a  line 
Of  gallants,  fiery  as  tneir  wine ; 
Then  ours,  though  stubborn  in  their  zeal. 
In  zeal's  despite  began  to  reeL 
What  would'st  thou  more? — in  tumult 

tost. 
Our  leaders  fell,  our  ranks  were  lost 
A  thousand  men,  who  drew  the  sword 
For  both  the  Houses  and  the  Word, 
Preach 'd  forth  from  hamlet,   grange, 

and  down, 
To  curb  the  crosier  and  the  crown. 
Now,  stark  and  stiff",  lie  stretch'd  in  gore, 
And  ne'er  shall  rail  at  mitre  more. — 
Thus  fared  it,  when  I  left  the  fight. 
With  the  good  Cause  and  Commons' 

right"- 

XIV. 

"  Disastrous  news  I "  dark  Wydiffe  said  ; 
Assumed  despondence,  bent  his  head. 
While  troubled  joy  was  in  his  eye. 
The  well-feign'd  sorrow  to  belie. — 
*•  Disastrous  news ! — when  needed  most, 
Told  ye  not  that  your  chiefs  were  lost  ? 
Complete  the  wofiil  tale,  and  say, 
Who  fell  upon  that  fatal  day  ; 
What  leaders  of  repute  and  name 
Bought  by  their  death  a  deathless  fiune? 
If  such  my  direst  foeman's  doom. 
My  tears  shall  dew  his  honour'd  tomb. — 
No  answer  ? — Friend,  of  all  our  host. 
Thou  know'st  whom  I  should  hate  the 

most. 
Whom  thou  too,  once,  wert  wont  to  hate, 
Yet  leavest  me  doubtfiil  of  his  fate." — 


With  look  unmoved — "  Of  friend  or  foe, 
•  Aught,"  answer'd  Bertram,  "  would'st 
thou  know. 
Demand  in  simple  terms  and  plain, 
A  soldier's  answer  shalt  thou  gain  ; 
For  question  dark,  or  riddle  high, 
I  have  nor  judgment  nor  reply. 

XV. 

The  wrath  his  art  and  fear  suppress'd. 
Now  blazed  at  once  in  Wydiffe  s  breast ; 
And  brave,  from  man  so  meanly  bom. 
Roused  his  hereditary  scorn. 
"  Wretch !  hast  thou  paid  thy  bloody 

debt? 
Philip  of  Mortham,  lives  he  yet  ? 
False  to  thy  patron  or  thine  oath, 
Trait'rous  or  perjured,  one  or  both. 
Slave!  hast  thou  kept  thy  promise  plight, 
To  slay  thy  leader  m  the  fight  ?  " 
Then  from  his  seat  the  soldier  sprung, 
And  Wycliffe's  hand  he  strongly  vrrung ; 
His  grasp,  as  hard  as  glove  of  mail. 
Forced  the  red  blood-drop  from  the 

nail — 
"A  health  I"  he  cried ;  and,  ere  he  quaffed. 
Flung  from  him  Wydiffe's  hand,  and 

laugh'd— 
—"Now,  Oswald  Wydiffe,  speaks  thy 

heart! 
Now  pla/st  thou  well  thy  genuine  part ! 
Wortny,  but  for  thy  craven  fear, 
Like  me  to  roam  a  bucanier. 
What  reck*8t  thou  of  the  Cause  divine. 
If  Mortham's  wealth  and  lands  be  thine  ? 
What  carest  thou  for  beleaguer*d  Yoric, 
If  this  good  hand  have  done  its  work  ? 
Or  what  though  Fairfax  and  his  best 
Are  reddening  Marston's  swarthy  breast. 
If  Philip  Mortham  with  them  lie. 
Lending  his  life-blood  to  the  dye  ? — 
Sit,  then  !  and  as  'mid  comrades  free 
Carousing  after  victory. 
When  tales  are  told  of  blood  and  fear. 
That  boys  and  women  shrink  to  hear. 
From  point  to  point  I  fi^nkly  tell 
The  deed  of  death  as  it  befell 

XVI. 

"  When  purposed  vengeance  I  forego, 
Term  me  a  wretch,  nor  deem  me  foe ; 
And  when  an  insult  I  forgive, 
Then  brand  me  as  a  slave^  andlvN^ 
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Philip  of  Mortham  is  wiih  those 
Wlvom  Bt^rtrain  Rujiiighum  calls  foes  j 
Or  whom  more  sure  revenge  aUenda, 
If  tiumber'd  with  ungraitiul  fritnda. 
As  was  hi^  woETl,  ere  lianle  gluw-^'d, 
Along  the  marshairil  v^XiV^i  he  rod^ 
And  wore  hi§  visor  up  the  while, 
I  saw  hU  melancholy  smile, 
When,  full  opposed  in  front,  he  knew 
Where  RuKtUV's  kindred  banner  fltw. 
*hnA    thus,'    he   said,    *  will   friends 

divide !  '— 
I  heatxi,  and  thought  ho»'»  side  by  side, 
We  two  had  tiim'd  the  Ijatilc^s  lide. 
In  many  a  well -debated  hcldi 
Where   Bertram's   breast  was   Philip*! 

shield 
I  thought  on  Darien's  deserts  pale. 
Where  death  bi:jitrides  the  evening  gale  ; 
How  o'er  my  friend  my  cloak  1  threw, 
And  fenc<?les!i  faced  the  deadly  dewj 
I  thought  on  Quariana's  cliff, 
Wher ft  re'seaed  from  ou  r  fo  u  ndermg  &k  iff, 
Throughlhewhitebreak'^rii'wralh  I  bore 
Exhausted  Mortham  to  the  shore ; 
And,  when  hU  side  an  arrow  found, 
I  suck'd  the  Indian^s  venom'd  wound. 
These  thoughts  like  torrents  rusbM  along, 
To  sweep  away  my  purpose  strong* 


"  Hearts  are  not  flint,  anti  flintB  are  rent ; 
Hearts  are  not  steel,  and  steel  is  benL 
When  ^f  ortham  bade  me,  as  of  yore. 
Be  near  him  in  the  battlers  roar, 
I  scarcely  saw  the  spears  laid  low, 
I  scarcely  heard  the  trumpets  blow  ; 
Lost  was  I  tic  war  in  inward  sHrifc, 
Debating  Moriham's  death  or  life. 
*TwaB  then  I  though t^  bow,   Itired  to 

come, 
As  partner  of  bis  wealth  and  home. 
Years  of  piratic  wandering  o'er. 
With  him  1  sough  I  our  native  shore. 
But  Mortham'*  lord  grew  far  estranged 
From    the  bold  heajl  with  whom  he 

ranged  ; 
Ekiubts,  horrors,  nupcrstitious  fears, 
SaddenM  and  dimm  d  descend  I  n(j  years; 
The  wily  priests  their  victim  sought. 
And  damn'd  each  free^bom  deed  and 

thotighL 


Then  must  1  seek  another  bome^ 
My  iiccnse  shook  his  sober  dome  ; 
If  gold  he  gave,  in  one  wild  day 
I  revelFd  thrice  the  sum  away. 
A(i  idle  outcast  then  1  stray'd. 
Unfit  for  tillage  or  for  trade. 
Deem'd,  like  the  steel  of  rusted  lance, 
Unless  and  dangeroui>  at  once. 
The  women  fear  d  my  hardy  look, 
At  my  apprtmch  the  peaceful  shook ; 
The  merchant  saw  my  glance  of  ilame, 
And  locked  his  hoa>xLs  when  Bertram 

came  ; 
Each  child  of  coward  peace  kept  fox 
From  the  neglected  son  of  ^iir. 


'^  But  civii  discord  gave  the  call. 
And  made  my  trade  the  trade  of  all. 
By  B^fortham  urgeti,  1  came  again 
His  vassals  to  the  figbt  to  tniiii. 
What  guerdon  waited  on  my  care  ? 
I  could  not  cant  of  creeti  or  pmyer  ; 
Sour  fanatics  each  trust  obtam'd. 
And  r,  dislionour'd  and  disdain'd, 
Gain'd  but  the  high  and  happy  lot, 
In  these  poor  arms  to  front  the  shot ! — 
All  this  tnou  know^st,  thy  gestures  tell  j 
Yet  hear  it  o'er,  and  mark  it  well 
Tis  honour  bids  me  now  relate 
Each  circumstance  of  Mortliatn's  fate, 

XIX 

"Thoughts,  fram  the  tongue  that  dowly 

part, 
Glance  quick  as  lightning  through  the 

heart. 
As  my  spur  press' d  my  courser's  side, 
Philip  of  Mortham's  cause  was  tried. 
And,  ere  the  charging  squadrons  mixM, 
His  plea  was  cast,  his  doom  was  fis*d. 
I  vvatchM  him  through  the  doubtful  fray. 
That  changed  as  March's  moody  day, 
Till,  like  a  stream  that  burets  its  batik. 
Fierce  Rupert  thunder' d  on  our  flatik, 
'Twas  then,  midst  tumult,  smoke,  and 

strife, 
Wliereeach  man  fought  for  death  or  Ufe, 
*T was  then  I  fired  my  petronel, 
And  Mortham,  steed  and  rider,  fell. 
One  dying  look  he  upward  cast. 
Of  wrath  and  anguish — 'twas  his  lasL 
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Think  not  that  there  I  stopp'd,  to  view 
What  of  the  battle  should  ensue ; 
But  ere  I  clear'd  that  bloody  press, 
Our  northern  horse  ran  masterless  ; 
Monckton  and  Mitton  told  the  news, 
How  troops  of  Roundheads  choked  the 

Ouse, 
And  many  a  bonny  Scot,  aghast, 
Spurring  his  palfrey  northward,  past. 
Cursing  the  da^  when  zeal  or  meed 
First  lured  their  Lesley  o'er  the  Tweed. 
Yet  when  I  reach'd  the  banks  of  Swale, 
Had  rumour  leam'd  another  tale ; 
With  his  barb'd  horse,  fresh  tidings  say, 
Stout  Cromwell  has  redeem'd  the  day : 
But  whether  false  the  news,  or  true^ 
Oswald,  I  reck  as  light  as  you." 

XX. 

Not  then  by  Wycliffe  might  be  shown, 
How  his  pride  startled  at  the  tone 
In  which  his  complice,  fierce  and  free, 
Asserted  guilt's  equality. 
In  smoothest  terms  his  speech  he  wove. 
Of  endless  friendship,  faith,  and  love  ; 
Promised  and  vow'd  in  courteous  sort. 
But  Bertram  broke  professions  short 
"  Wycliffe,  be  sure  not  here  I  stay. 
No,  scarcely  till  the  rising  day ; 
Wam'd  by  the  legends  of  my  youth, 
I  trust  not  an  associate's  truth. 
Do  not  my  native  dales  prolong 
Of  Percy  Rede  the  tragic  song, 
Train'd  forward  to  his  bloody  fall. 
By  Girsonfield,  that  treacherous  Hall  ? 
Oft,  by  the  Pringle's  haunted  side. 
The  shepherd  sees  his  spectre  glide. 
And  near  the  spot  that  gave  me  name. 
The  moated  mound  of  Risingham, 
Where  Reed  upon  her  margin  sees 
Sweet  Woodbume's  cottages  and  trees. 
Some  ancient  sculptor's  art  has  shown 
An  outlaw's  image  on  the  stone ; 
Unmatch'd  in  strength,  a  giant  he, 
With  quiver'd  back,  and  kirtkd  knee. 
Ask  how  he  died,  that  hunter  bold. 
The  tameless  monarch  of  the  wold. 
And  age  and  infancy  can  tell. 
By  brother's  treachery  he  fell 
Thus  wam'd  by  legends  of  my  youth, 
I  trust  to  no  associate's  truth. 


"  When  last  we  reason'd  of  this  deed. 
Nought,  I  bethink  me,  was  agreed. 
Or  by  what  rule,  or  when,  or  where. 
The  wealth  of  Mortham  we  should  share ; 
Then  list,  while  I  the  portion  name. 
Our  differing  laws  give  each  to  claim. 
Thou,  vassalswom  to  England's  throne. 
Her  rules  of  heritage  must  own ; 
They  deal  thee,  as  to  nearest  heir. 
Thy  kinsman's  lands  and  livings  fair, 
And  these  I  yield  : — do  thou  revere 
The  statutes  of  the  Bucanier. 
Friend  to  the  sea,  and  foeman  sworn 
To  all  that  on  her  waves  are  borne, 
When  falls  a  mate  in  battle  broil. 
His  comrade  heirs  his  portion'd  spoil ; 
When  dies  in  fight  a  daring  foe. 
He  claims  his  wealth  who  struck  the 

blow; 
And  either  rule  to  me  assigns 
Those  spoils  of  Indian  seas  and  mines. 
Hoarded  in  Mortham's  caverns  dxu-k  ; 
Ingot  of  gold  and  diamond  spark. 
Chalice  and  plate  from  churches  borne. 
And  gems  from  shrieking  beauty  torn. 
Each  string  of  pearl,  each  silver  bar, 
And  all  the  wealth  of  western  war. 
I  go  to  search,  where,  dark  and  deep. 
Those  Trans-atlantic  treasures  sleep. 
Thou  must  along — for,  lacking  thee. 
The  heir  will  scarce  find  entrance  firee ; 
And  then  farewell.     I  haste  to  tiy 
Each  varied  pleasure  wealth  can  buy ; 
When  cloy'd  each  wish,  these  wars  afford 
Fresh  work  for  Bertram's  restless  sword." 

XXIL 

An  undecided  answer  hung 
On  Oswald's  hesitating  tongue. 
Despite  his  craf^  he  heard  with  awe 
This  ruffian  stabber  fix  the  law ; 
While  his  own  troubled  passions  veer 
Through  hatred,  joy,  regret,  and  fear : — 
Joy'd  at  the  soul  that  Bertram  flies,  ^ 
He  grud^  the  murderer's  mighty  prize, 
Hated  his  pride's  presumptuous  tone, 
And  fear'd  to  wend  with  him  alone. 
At  lengtfi,  that  middle  course  to  steer. 
To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear, 
"  His  charge,"  he  said,  "  would  ill 
His  absence  from  the  {oitR»&  xvq 
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W1LFR.ID  on  Bertram  shouJd  aUend, 
Hisaon  should  journey  with  hii  fricncL*' 

Contciiipt  kept  Bertmm^s  «mgcr  down, 
And  wreathed  to  t>ava^  smile  his  frowE. 
"  Wilfrid,  or  thou — \i&  one  to  me; 
Whichever  bears  the  golden  key* 
Yet  think  not  but  I  mark,  and  smile 
To  mark,  thy  poor  and  selfish  wile  I 
If  injtiry  from  me  you  fear, 
Wliat,  Oswald    Wycliffe,  shields  thee 

here! 
fVe  spmng  from  walU  more  high  than 

thes^t 
IVe  swam  through  deeper  stream*  than 

Tecs. 
Might  I  not  stab  thee  ere  one  yell 
Could  rouse  the  distant  sentiiicl  T 
Start  not — it  is  not  my  design^ 
But,  if  it  were,  weak  fence  were  thine ; 
And,  tni»t  mCt  that,  in  time  of  need, 
This  hand  haih  done   more  desperate 

deed. 
G<j,  haste  and  rouse  thy  slumbering  son  ; 
Time  callS)  and  1  must  needs  be  gone." 

Nought  of  bis  sire's  ungenerous  part 
Polluted  Wilfrid's  gentle  heart  ; 
A  beiirt  too  j+oft  from  early  life 
To  bold  with  fortune  needful  strife. 
His  sire,  while  yet  a  hardier  race 
Of  numerous  sons  were  Wycljfie*s  graoe, 
On  Wilfrid  set  contemptuous  bnmd. 
For  feeble  hefijt  and  forceless  hand  ; 
But  a  fond  mother  s  care  and  joy 
W*ere  centre*  1  in  her  sickly  boy. 
No  touch  of  chiUihood^s  (roHc  mood 
Showed  the  elastic  spring  of  blood  ; 
Hour  after  hour  he  loved  to  pore 
On  Shnkspcare's  rich  and  varitsl  lore. 
But  tuniM  from  martial  scenes  and  light. 
From  Falstaff  s  fL'ast  and  Percy's  fight, 
To  ponder  Jacques'  moral  strain. 
Ana  muse  with  Hamlet*  wise  in  vain  - 
And  weep  himself  to  soft  repose 
0*er  gcntJe  Desdemona^s  woes. 


11 


In  youth  he  sought  not  pleasures  found 
J^^outh  in  horse*  and  hawk,  and  hound, 


But  loved  the  quiet  joys  that  wake 
By  lotvely  stream  ami  »lent  lake  ; 
tn  Deepdale^s  solitude  to  lie, 
Where  all  is  clifl"  and  copse  and  aky ; 
To  climb  Catcaatle's  diucy  peak, 
Or  lone  Pendragon*s  mound  to  seek. 
Such  was  h)«  wont ;  and  there  his  dream 
Soared  on  some  wild  fantastic  theme, 
Of  faithful  love,  or  cea,sclcsi  springs 
Till  Contemplation*s  wearied  lAing 
The  enthusiast  could  no  more  sustain, 
AM  lad  be  sunk  to  earth  a^a, 

XXVI, 

He  loved^-as  many  a  lay  am  tell. 
Preserved  in  Stanmore's  lonely  dell ; 
For  his  M-as  minstrel's  skill,  he  caught 
The  art  wnteacliable,  rnvtaoght ; 
He  loved — his  soul  did  nature  frame 
For  love,  and  fancy  nursed  the  Bamc ; 
Vainly  he  loved — for  aeldom  swain 
Of  such  soft  mouM  is  loved  a^^ain  ; 
Sdent  he  loved — in  every  gaze 
Was  passion,  friendship  in  his  phrase. 
So  mused  his  life  away —  till  died 
His  brethren  all,  their  fathcr^s  pride. 
Wilfrid  is  now  the  only  heir 
Of  all  his  stratagems  and  care. 
And  destined,  darkling,  to  pursue 
Ambition's  maze  by  Oswald^s  clue. 

XXVI L 

Wilfrid  must  love  and  woo  the  bright 
Matilda,  heir  of  Rokeby's  knight. 
To  love  her  was  an  easv  hest, 
The  secret  empress  of  his  breast ; 
To  woo  her  was  a  harder  task 
To  one  that  durst  not  hope  or  ask* 
Vet  all  Matilda  could*  she  gave 
In  pity  to  her  gentle  slave  \ 
Friendship,  esteem,  and  fair  regard. 
And  praise,  the  poet^s  best  reword  I 
She  react  the  tales  his  taste  approved, 
And  sung  the  lays  he  framed  or  loved  j 
Vet,  loath  to  nurse  the  fatal  ftame 
Of  hopeless  love  in  friendship's  name. 
In  kind  caprice  she  oft  withdrew 
The  favouring  glance  to  friendship  due. 
Then  grieved  to  see  her  victim's  pain, 
And  gave  the  dangerous  smiles  again. 
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XXVIII. 

So  did  the  suit  of  Wilfrid  stand. 
When  war's  loud  summons  waked  the 

land. 
Three  banners,  floating  o'er  the  Tees, 
The  wo -foreboding  peasant  sees ; 
In  concert  oft  they  braved  of  old 
The  bordering  Scot's  incursion  bold : 
Frowning  denance  in  their  pride. 
Their  vassals  now  and  lords  divide. 
From  his  fair  hall  on  Greta  banks. 
The  Knight  of  Rokeby  led  his  ranks, 
To  aid  the  valiant  northern  Earls, 
Who  drew  the  sword  for  royal  Charles. 
Mortham,  by  marriage  near  allied, — 
His  sister  had  been  Kokeb/s  bride, 
Though  long  before  the  ci^  fray, 
In  peaceful  grave  the  lady  lay, — 
Philip  of  Mortham  raised  his  band. 
And  march'd  at  Fairfax's  command ; 
While  Wycliffe,  bound  by  many  a  train 
Of  kindred  art  with  wily  Vane, 
Less  prompt  to  brave  the  bloody  field. 
Made  Barnard's  battlements  his  shield. 
Secured  them  with  his  Lunedale  powers, 
And  for  the  Commons  held  the  towers. 

XXIX. 

The  lovely  heir  of  Rokeby*s  Knight 
Waits  in  nis  halls  the  event  of  fight ; 
For  England's  war  reyer*d  the  claim 
Of  every  unprotected  name, 
And  spared,  amid  its  fiercest  rage. 
Childhood  and  womanhood  and  age. 
But  Wilfrid,  son  to  Rokeby's  foe, 
Must  the  dear  privilege  forego. 
By  Greta's  side,  in  evening  grey, 
To  steal  upon  Matilda's  way,  » 

Striving,  with  fond  hypocrisy, 
For  careless  step  and  vacant  eye  ; 
Calming  each  anxious  look  and  glance. 
To  give  the  meeting  all  to  chance, 
Or  framing  as  a  fair  excuse. 
The  book,  the  pencil,  or  the  muse ; 
Something  to  give,  to  sing,  to  say, 
Some  modem  tale,  some  ancient  lay. 
Then,  while  the  long'd-forminuteslast, — 
Ah  !  minutes  quickly  over-past ! — 
Recording  each  expression  free, 
Of  kind  or  careless  courtesy. 
Each  friendly  look,  each  softer  tone. 
As  food  for  fancy  when  alone. 


All  this  is  o'er— but  still,  unseen, 
Wilfrid  may  lurk  in  Elastwood  green. 
To  watch  Matilda's  wonted  round. 
While  springs  his  heart  at  every  sound. 
She  comes  1 — ^'tis  but  a  passing  sight. 
Yet  serves  to  cheat  his  weary  night ; 
She  comes  not — He  will  wait  the  hour. 
When  her  lamp  lightens  in  the  tower ; 
'Tis  something  yet,  if^  as  she  past. 
Her  shade  is  o'er  the  lattice  cast 
"  What  is  my  life,  my  hope  ?  "  he  said  ; 
*'  Alas  I  a  transitory  shade." 

XXX. 

Thus  wore  his  life,  thoueh  reason  strove 
For  mastery  in  vfun  with  love. 
Forcing  upon  his  thoughts  the  sum 
Of  present  woe  and  ills  to  come. 
While  still  he  tum'd  impatient  ear 
From  Truth's  intrusive  voice  severe. 
Gentle,  indifferent,  and  subdued, 
In  all  but  this,  uimioved  he  view'd 
Each  outward  change  of  ill  and  good  : 
But  Wilfrid,  docile,  soft,  and  mild. 
Was  Fanc/s spoil'd  and  wayward  child; 
In  her  bright  car  she  bade  him  ride, 
With  one  fair  form  to  grace  his  side. 
Or,  in  some  wild  and  lone  retreat, 
Flung  her  high  spells  around  his  seat. 
Bathed  in  her  dews  his  languid  head. 
Her  fairy  mantle  o'er  him  spread. 
For  him  her  opiates  gave  to  flow. 
Which  he  who  tastes  can  ne'er  forego. 
And  placed  him  in  her  circle,  free 
From  every  stem  reality, 
Till,  to  the  Visional^,  seem 
Her  day-dreams  tmth,  and  truth  a  dream. 

XXXI. 

Woe  to  the  youth  whom  Fancy  gains. 
Winning  from  Reason's  hand  the  reins, 
Pity  and  woe  !  for  such  a  mind 
Is  soft,  contemplative,  and  kind ; 
And  woe  to  those  who  train  such  youth, 
And  spare  to  press  the  rights  of  truth. 
The  mind  to  strengthen  and  anneal, 
While  on  the  stithy  glows  the  steel ! 
O  teach  him,  while  your  lessons  last, 
To  judge  the  present  by  the  past ; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  pursued, 
How  rich  it  glow'd  with  promised  good; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  enjoy'd, 
How  soon  his  hopes  possessioa  clo^'^V 
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TeU  lit  mi  we  play  unt-M-pal  game. 
Whenever  we  shoot  by  Fancy's  siimj 
And,  ere  he  strip  bim  for  her  race, 
Show  the  conditions  of  the  chase  t 
Two  sisters  by  the  go^al  ore  set. 
Cold  Disappointment  and  Regret ; 
One  dlsenchfihts  the  winner's  eyes^ 
And  strips  of  all  its  worth  the  pri^e 
While  one  au^ents  iu  gaudy  show. 
More  to  enhance  the  loser's  woe 
The  %Tcior  sees  his  fairy  gold, 
Transformed,  when  won,  to  drossy  molct, 
But  still  the  vanquish^  mourns  his  lo^ 
And  rues,  as  gold,  that  glittering  dross, 

XXX 11. 

More  would* St  thou  know — yon  tower 

survey, 
Yon  couch  un pressed  since  parting  day, 
Ygn   untrimm'd  lamp^    whose   yellow 

gleam 
Is  mingling  with  the  cold  moonbeam, 
And  yon  thin  form  ! — the  hectic  red 
On  his  pale  cheek  unequal  spread  ; 
The  liead  reclinsfJ,  the  ioosen'd  hair. 
The  limbs  relax'd^  the  mournful  air* — 
See,  he  looks  up ; — a  woful  smile 
Lightens  his  wo- worn  cheek  a  while^ — 
Tis  fancy  wakes  some  idle  thought, 
To  gild  the  ruin  she  has  wrought  j 
For,  like  the  bat  of  Indian  brakes, 
Her  pinions  fan  the  wound  she  ra.akea, 
And  soothing  thus  the  dreamer's  pain, 
She  drinks  his  life-blocjtl  from  the  vein* 
Now  to  the  lattice  turn  his  eyra. 
Vain  hope  I  to  see  the  sun  arise. 
The  moon  with  clouds  is  still  oVrcast, 
Still  howls  by  fits  the  stormy  blast ; 
Another  hour  must  wear  away, 
Ere  the  East  kindle  into  day, 
And  hark  I  to  waste  that  weary  hottr, 
He  tries  the  minstreVs  magic  power. 

XXXttL 

Sang, 

TO   TBI    MOON. 

Hail  to  thy  cok!  and  clouded  beam, 
Pale  pilgrim  of  the  IroublcfJ  sky  ! 

Hail,  though  the  mists  that  o'er  thee 
(Stream 
Lend  to  thy  brow  their  sullen  dye ! 


How  sliould  thy  pure  and  peaceful  eye 
UntroublefJ  view  our  scenes  below. 

Or  how  a  tearless  beam  supply 
To  light  a  world  of  war  *nd  wo  \ 

Fair  Queen  1  I  wilt  not  blame  thee  no w» 

As  once  by  Greta's  fairy  side  ; 
Each  little  cloud  that  dimm'd  thy  brow 

Did  then  an  angel* s  beauty  hide. 
And  of  the  shades  1  then  could  chide, 

Still  are  the  thoughts  to  memory  dear, 
For,  while  a  softer  strain  1  tried, 

They  hid  my  blush,  and  calm'dmyfcar. 

Then  did  I  swear  thy  ray  serene 

Was  formed  to  light  some  lonely  dell, 
By  two  fond  lovers  only  seen, 

Retlected  from  the  crystal  well, 
Or  sleeping  on  their  mossy  cell, 

Or  quivering  on  the  lattice  liright, 
Of  glancing  on  their  couch,  to  tell 

How  swStly  wanes  the  summer  night  t 

XXXIV, 

He  starts^a  step  at  this  lone  hour ! 
A  voice  !— his  father  seeks*  the  tower, 
With  haggard  look  and  troubled  sense, 
Fresh  from  his  dreadful  conference. 
"  Wilfrid ! — what,  not  tosleepaddressM? 
Thou  hast  no  cares  to  chase  thy  rest, 
Mortham  has  fallen  on  Marston-moor ; 
Bertmm  brings  warrant  to  secure 
His  treasures^  bought  by  spt^il  aod  blood. 
For  the  state's  u^e  and  public  good. 
The  menials  will  thy  voice  obey  ; 
Let  his  commission  have  its  way, 
In  every  point,  in  every  word," — 
Then,  in  a  whis^pcr^— "Take  thy  sword! 
Bertram  is— what  I  must  riot  telL 
1  hear  his  hasty  step — farewell  \  " 


CANTO  SECOND. 

1, 
Far  in  the  chambers  of  the  west. 
The  gale  had  wgh'd  itself  to  re^t ; 
The  moon  was  cloudless  now  and  clear. 
But  pale,  and  soon  to  disappear* 
The  thin  grey  clouds  wax  dimly  light 
On  Bnislelon  and  Houghton  height ; 
And  the  rich  dale,  that  eastward  lay. 
Waited  the  wakening  touch  of  day, 
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To  give  its  woods  and  cultured  plain. 
And  towers  and  spires,  to  light  again. 
But,   westward,    Stanmore's    shapeless 

swell, 
And  Lunedale  wild,  and  Kelton-fell, 
And  rock-begirdled  Gilmanscar, 
And  Arkingarth,  lay  dark  afar ; 
While,  as  a  livelier  twilight  falls, 
Emerge  proud  Barnard's  banner'd  walls. 
High  crown'd  he  sits,  in  dawning  pale, 
The  sovereign  of  the  lovely  vale. 

II. 

What  prospects,  from  his  watch-tower 

high. 
Gleam  gradual  on  the  warder's  eye ! — 
Far  sweeping  to  the  east,  he  sees 
Down  his  deep  woods  the  course  of  Tees, 
And  tracks  his  wanderings  by  the  steam 
Of  summer  vapours  from  the  stream  ; 
And  ere  he  paced  his  destined  hour 
By  Brackenbury's  dungeon-tower. 
These  silver  mists  shafl  melt  away, 
And  dew  the  woods  with  glittering  spray. 
Then  in  broad  lustre  shall  be  shown 
That  mighty  trench  of  living  stone, 
And  each  huge  trunk  that,  from  the  side. 
Reclines  him  o'er  the  darksome  tide. 
Where  Tees,  full  many  a  fathom  low, 
Wears  with  his  rage  no  common  foe ; 
For  pebbly  bank,  nor  sand-bed  here. 
Nor  clay-mound,  checks  his  fierce  career, 
Condemned  to  mine  a  channell'd  way. 
O'er  solid  sheets  of  marble  grey. 


Nor  Tees  alone,  in  dawning  bright. 
Shall  rush  upon  the  ravish'd  sight ; 
But  many  a  tributary  stream 
Each  from  its  own  dark  dell  shall  gleam : 
Staindrop,  who,  from  her  silvan  lx>wers, 
Salutes  proud  Raby's  battled  towers ; 
The  rural  brook  of  Egliston, 
And  Balder,  named  from  Odin's  son  ; 
And  Greta,  to  whose  banks  ere  long 
We  lead  the  lovers  of  the  song ; 
And  silver  Lune,  from  Stanmore  wild. 
And  fairy  Thorsgill's  murmuring  child, 
And  last  and  least,  but  loveliest  still. 
Romantic  Deepdale's  slender  rill. 
Who  in  that  dim-wood  glen  hath  stray'd, 
Yet  long'd  for  Roslin's  magic  glade  ? 


Who,  wandering  there,  hath  sought  to 

change 
Even  for  that  vale  so  stem  and  strange, 
Wliere  Cartland's  Crags,  fantastic  rent, 
Through  her  green  copse  like  spires  are 

sent? 
Yet,  Albin,  yet  the  praise  be  thine, 
Thy  scenes  and  story  to  combine  ! 
Thou  bid'st  him,  who  by  Roslin  strays. 
List  to  the  deeds  of  other  days ; 
'Mid  Cartland's  Crags  thou  show'st  the 

cave. 
The  refuge  of  thy  champion  brave  ;* 
Giving  each  rock  its  storied  tale. 
Pouring  a  lay  for  every  dale. 
Knitting,  as  with  a  moral  band,* 
Thy  native  legends  with  thy  land, 
To  lend  each  scene  the  interest  high 
Which  genius  beams  from  Beauty's  eye. 

IV. 

Bertram  awaited  not  the  sight 

Which  sun-rise  shows  from  Barnard's 

height. 
But  from  the  towers,  preventing  day, 
With  Wilfrid  took  his  early  way, 
While  misty  dawn,  and  moonbeam  pale, 
Still  mingled  in  the  silent  dale. 
By  Barnard's  bridge  of  stately  stone. 
The  southern  bank  of  Tees  they  won  ; 
Their  winding  path  then  eastward  cast. 
And  Eglistoirs  gray  ruins  pass'd  ; 
Elach  on  his  own  deep  visions  bent, 
Silent  and  sad  they  onward  went 
Well  may  you  think  that  Bertram's  mood, 
To  Wilfrid  savage  seem'd  and  rude ; 
Well  may  you  think  bold  Risingham 
Held  Wilfrid  trivial,  poor,  and  tame ; 
And  small  the  intercourse,  I  ween. 
Such  uncongenial  souls  between. 


Stem  Bertram  shunn'd  the  nearer  way. 
Through  Rokeby's  park  and  chase  that 

lay. 
And,  skirting  high  the  valley's  ridge, 
They  cross'd  by  Greta's  ancient  bridge. 
Descending  where  her  waters  wind 
Free  for  a  space  and  uncon  fined, 

*  Cartland  Crags,  near  Lanark,  celebrated 
as  among  the  favourite  retreats  of  Sir  William 
Wallace. 
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As,  'scapett  from  BdgtuUl'fl  dark -wood 

She  seeks  wild  MarthKii'fi  deeper  den* 
There,  as  his  eye  glanced  d'cr  the  mounds 
Raised  by  that  l^Son  long  xcno wn'd* 
Whose  votive  i^hriae  av^ru  their  clnini. 
Of  piouA,  faithftilf  conquering  &ii^e, 
"Stem  sons  of  war ! "  sad  Wilfrid  sighMp 
"  Behold  the  Ixiast  of  Roman  pride  \ 
What  now  of  all  jo\xt  toils  tut  known  ? 
A  grassy  treiiLh,  a  broken  stontf  i  *' — 
This  to  himself  J   for  moml  atmln 
To  Bertram  were  address"  d  in  vain. 

VI. 
Of  different  ynood^  a  deeper  sigh 
Awokfij  when  Rokeby's  tvitrcti^  high 
Were  north  want  in  the  dawning  seen 
To  rear  them  o*er  tlie  thicket  green, 
O  then,  though  ^Spenser's  self  had  strayed 
BesUe  hira  through  the  lovely  glade. 
Lending  his  rich  luxuriant  glow 
or  fancy,  all  its  charms  to  show. 
Pointing  the  stream  rejoicing  free, 
As  captive  set  at  liberty. 
Flashing  her  sparkling  waves  abroad, 
And  clamouring  joyful  on  her  road  j 
Pointiug  where,  up  the  sunny  banksj 
The  trees  rettre  in  scattered  ranks, 
Save  where,  advanced  before  the  rest, 
On  knoll  or  hillock  rears  his  crest, 
lonely  and  Imge,  the  giant  Oak, 
As  champions,  wlien  their  band  if  broke, 
Stand  forth  to  guard  the  rearward  post, 
The  bulwark  of  the  scattered  host- 
Ail  this,  anfl  more,  might  Spenser  say, 
Yet  waste  in  vain  his  magic  lay, 
While  Wilfrid  eyed  the  distant  tower. 
Whose  lattice  lights  Matilda's  bower* 

VI  r. 

The  open  vale  is  soon  passM  o'er, 
Rokehy,  (hmigh  nigh,  is  seen  no  more; 
Sinking*  mid  Greta's  thickets  deep, 
A  wihl  and  dnrker  course  they  keep, 
A  stem  and  lone,  vet  lively  road. 
As  c\t  the  foot  of  Minstrel  trode  \ 
Broad  shadows  o'er  their  passage  fell. 
Deeper  and  narmwer  grew  the  dell  ; 
It  seemed  some  mountain,  rent  and  riven, 
A  channel  for  the  stream  had  given, 
So  high  the  cliffs  of  limestone  grey 
Hung  beetling  oer  the  torrent's  way. 


Yielding^  along  their  nigg^  base, 
A  flinty  footpath's  niggard  space. 
Where  he,  who  wlnd£  Hwlxt  rock  and 

wave. 
May  hear  the  headlong  torrent  rave. 
And  like  a  steed  in  frantic  fit, 
That  flings  the  froth  fronr  curb  and  bit. 
May  view  her  chafe  her  weaves  to  spray. 
O'er  every  rock  that  bttt^  her  way, 
Till  foam -globes  on  her  eddies  ride. 
Thick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride 
That  down  life's  curiVnl  drive  amain, 
As  frail,  as  frothy,  and  as  vain  X 


The  cliffs  that  rear  their  haughty  head 
High  o'er  the  river's  darksome  bed^ 
Were  now  all  naked,  wild,  and  grey, 
Now  waving  all  with  greenwood  spray; 
H  ere  trees  to  cvcr>'  crevice  dung. 
And  o'er  the  dell  their  branches  hung ; 
And  there,  ail  splinter' d  and  uneven. 
The  shiverd  rocks  ascend  to  heaven ; 
Oft,  loo,  the  ivy  swathed  their  breast. 
And  wreathed  iu  garland  round  their 

crest. 
Or  from  the  spires  bade  loosely  flare 
Its  tendrils  in  the  middle  air. 
As  pennons  wont  to  wave  of  old 
O'er  the  hiuh  feast  of  Baron  bold, 
\Vhen  revefrd  loud  the  feudal  rout, 
And  the  arched  halls  return 'd  their  shout  ■ 
Such  and  more  wild  is  (Jreta's  roar, 
And  such  the  echoes  from  her  Sihore. 
And  so  the  ivied  banners  gleam. 
Waved  wildly  o'er  the  brawling  stream. 


Now  from  the  stream  the  rocks  recede, 
But  leave  between  no  s^unny  mfaii, 
No,  nor  the  spot  of  pebbly  sand, 
Oft  found  by  sttch  a  mountain  strand ; 
Forming  such  warm  and  dry  retreat, 
Ak  fancy  jleems  the  lonely  seat, 
Where  hermit,  w,"inderinf  from  his  cell. 
His  rosary  might  love  to  telL 
But  bere^  *twiit  rock  and  river,  grew 
A  dismal  grove  of  sable  yew, 
With  whose  sad  tints  were  minglc<l  ^en 
The  blighted  fir's  sepulchral  grt!en. 
Seem VI  that  the  trees  their  shadows  cast 
The  earth  that  nourish 'd  them  to  blast ; 
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For  never  knew  that  swarthy  grove 
The  verdant  hue  that  fairies  love ; 
Nor  wilding  green,  nor  woodland  flower, 
Arose  within  its  baleful  bower  : 
The  dank  and  sable  earth  receives 
Its  only  carpet  from  the  leaves, 
That,  from  the  withering  branches  cast, 
Bestrew*d  the  ground  with  eveiy  blast. 
Thotigh  now  the  sun  was  o'er  the  hill, 
In  this  dark  spot  'twas  twilight  still. 
Save  that  on  Greta's  farther  side 
Some  straggling  beams  through  copse- 

wood  glide ; 
And  wild  and  savage  contrast  made 
That  dingle's  deep  and  funeral  shades 
With  the  bright  tints  of  early  day, 
Which,glimmeringthrough  the  ivyspray, 
I    On  the  opposing  summit  lay. 


The  lated  peasant  shunn'd  the  dell ; 

;    For  Superstition  wont  to  tell 
Of  many  a  grisly  sound  and  sight, 

I    Scaring  his  path  at  dead  of  night. 
When  Christmas  logs  blaze  high  and 

!  wide, 

I    Such  wonders  speed  the  festal  tide ; 

I    While  Curiosity  and  Fear, 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  sit  crouching  near, 

I    Till  childhood's  cheek  no  longer  glows, 
And  village  maidens  lose  the  rose. 
The  thrilling  interest  rises  higher, 
The  circle  closes  nigh  and  nigher. 
And  shuddering  glance  is  cast  behind. 
As  louder  moans  the  wintry  wind. 
Believe,  that  fitting  scene  was  laid 
For  such  wild  tales  in  Mortham  glade ; 
For  who  had  seen,  on  Greta's  side, 
By  that  dim  light  fierce  Bertram  stride. 
In  such  a  spot,  at  such  an  hour, — 

;    If  touch'd  by  Superstition's  power, 
Might  well  have  deem'd  that  Hell  had 

given 
A  murderer's  ghost  to  upper  heaven, 

I    While  Wilfrid's  form  had  seem'd  to  glide 
Like  his  pale  victim  by  his  side. 


Nor  think  to  village  swains  alone 
Are  these  unearthly  terrors  known  ; 
For  not  to  rank  nor  sex  confined 
Is  this  vaJD  ague  of  the  mind  : 


Hearts  firm  as  steel,  as  marble  hard, 
'Gainst  faith,  and  love,  and  pity  barred. 
Have  ouaked,  like  aspen  leaves  in  May, 
Beneath  its  universal  sway. 
Bertram  had  listed  many  a  tale 
Of  wonder  in  his  native  dale, 
That  in  his  secret  soul  retained 
The  credence  diey  in  childhood  gainM : 
Nor  less  his  wild  adventurous  youth 
Believed  in  every  legend's  truth ; 
Leam'd  when,  beneath  the  tropic  gale. 
Full  swell'd  the  vessel's  steady  sail. 
And  the  broad  Indian  moon  her  lieht 
Pour'd  on  the  watch  of  middle  ni^t. 
When  seamen  love  to  hear  and  teU 
Of  portent,  prodigy,  and  spell : 
What  gales  are  sold  on  Lapland's  shore. 
How  whistle  rash  bids  tempests  roar, 
Of  witch,  of  mermaid,  and  of  sprite. 
Of  Erick's  cap  and  Elmo's  light ; 
Or  of  that  Phantom  Ship,  whose  form 
Shoots  like  a  meteor  through  the  storm ; 
When  the  dark  scud  comes  driving  hard. 
And  lower'd  is  every  top-sail  yard. 
And  canvass,  wove  in  earthly  looms, 
No  more  to  brave  the  storm  presumes ! 
Then,  'mid  the  war  of  sea  and  sky, 
Top  and  top-gallant  hoisted  high. 
Full  spread  and  crowded  every  sail. 
The  Demon  Frigate  braves  the  gale ; 
And  well  the  doom'd  spectators  know 
The  harbinger  of  wreck  and  woe. 

XII. 

Then,  too,  were  told,  in  stifled  tone. 
Marvels  and  omens  all  their  own  ; 
How,  by  some  desert  isle  or  key, 
Where  Spaniards  wrought  then:  cruelty, 
Or  where  the  savage  pirate's  mood 
Repaid  it  home  in  deeds  of  blood. 
Strange  nightly  sounds  of  woe  and  fear 
Appail'd  the  listening  Bucanier, 
Whose  light-armed  shallop  anchored  lay 
In  ambush  by  the  lonely  bay. 
The  groan  of  grief,  the  shriek  of  pain. 
Ring  from  the  moonlight  groves  of  cane ; 
The  fierce  adventurers  heart  they  scare, 
Who  wearies  memory  for  a  prayer, 
Curses  the  road-stead,  and  with  gale 
Of  early  morning  lifts  the  sa.\l. 
To  give,  m  0\\rsl  o^  \i\ocA  ^xA  vk:-^, 
A  legend  (or  axio\3a«\ia.'^. 
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Thus,  as  a  man,  a  youlh,  a  child, 
TmmM  iu  the  mystic  and  tJje  wild. 
With  thU  on  BertrarQ^s  soul  at  times 
Ku&h'd  a  dork  feeUiig  of  his  crimed ; 
Such  to  his  troubled  soul  iheir  foTm, 
As  the  paJe  Dtaib-sbij)  to  the  storm, 
And  such  ihdr  omen  dim  and  dread^ 
As  shrieks  and  voices  of  the  dead, — 
That  pang,  whose  transitory  force 
Hoverd  'twixt  horror  and  remorse— 
That  pangf  perchance,  hisbo»otn  preis'di 
As  Wilfrid  sudtlen  he  addrcssM  : — 
"  Wilfridp  this  glen  is  never  trod 
Until  the  sun  rifles  high  abroad  ; 
Yet  twice  ha^e  I  beheld  to-fhay 
A  Form^  that  seemed  to  diitg  our  way ; 
Twice  from  my  glance  it  seem'd  to  Hce, 
And  shroud  itself  by  cliff  or  tree- 
How  Lhink'st  tliout— Is  our  path  way- 
laid? 
Or  hath  thy  sire  my  trust  betray 'd  ? 

If  so  " Ere,  starting  from  hiii  droim, 

That  tum'd  upon  a  gentler  theuie, 
Wilfrid  had  roused  bim  to  reply, 
Bertram  sprung  fon^'ard,  shouting  hi^h, 
"  Whate'cr  thou  art|  thou  now  shalt 

stand  I  "— 
And  forth  he  darted,  sword  in  band« 

xrv. 

As  bursts  the  levin  in  its  wrath, 

He  shot  him  do\f  n  the  sounding  path  ; 

Rock, wood,  and  stream,  rang  wildly  out, 

To  his  loud  step  and  savage  shouL 

Seems  that  the  object  of  his  race 

Hath  scafd  the  cliffs ;  his  fmniic  chase 

Sidelong  he  turns,  and  now  'tis  t>eni 

Right  up  the  rock's  tall  battlement ; 

Straining  each  sinew  to  ascend, 

Foot,  hand,  and  knee,  their  a  id  must  lend. 

Wilfrid,  all  diiity  with  dismay. 

Views*  from  bcneatli,  his  dreadful  way  : 

Now  to  tile  oak's  warp'd  roots  he  clings, 

Now  trusts  hi  Pi  weight  to  ix*y  strings  ; 

Now,  like  the  wild -goat,  must  be  dar« 

An  unsupported  leap  in  air  ; 

Hid  in  the  ?hr\il(by  rain -course  now, 

Wju  mark  him  by  ihc^  crashing  bough, 

And  by  hi*  corslets  snlk'ii  cbnk. 

And  by  the  stones  spuriul  frv^nulic  bank, 


And  by  the  hawk  scared  from  her  nest. 
And  raven's  croaking  o'er  their  guest, 
Who  deem  his  forfeit  limbs  «halTpay 
The  tribute  of  bis  bold  essay. 


See,  he  emerges  ' — desperate  now 
All  farther  course — \'on  beetling  brow, 
In  craggy  nakedness  sttbltmei 
What  heart  or  foot  shall  dare  to  climb  T 
Tt  bears  no  tendril  for  his  clasps 
Presents  no  angle  to  his  graip  : 
Sole  slay  his  foot  may  rest  upon^ 
Is  yon  earth -bedded  jetting  stones 
J^alanced  on  such  precarious  prop, 
He  strains  his  grasp  to  reach  the  top» 
Just  as  the  dangerous  stretch  he  makes, 
By  heaven,  his  faithless  footstool  shakes! 
Beneath  his  tottering  bulk  it  bends, 
It  sways,  . ,  .  it  loosens,  * .  *  it  descends! 
And  downward  holds  its  headlong  way. 
Crashing  oVr  rock  and  copse  wood  spray* 
l^ud  thunders  shake  the  t-choingdeli  I~ 
Feli  it  alone? — alone  it  fell 
Just  on  the  \cTy  verge  of  fate, 
The  hardy  Ilertram'si  falling  weight 
He  trusted  lo  hb  sinewy  hands, 
And  on  the  top  unharmed,  he  stands  \ 

XV  U 

W^ilfrid  a  safer  path  pursued  ; 
At  intervals,  where  roughly  hew*d. 
Rude  steps  ascending  from  the  dell 
Render'd  the  cliffs  accessible. 
By  circuit  slow  he  tiius  aitain'd 
The  height  that  R  is  in  ^h  am  had  gained, 
And  when  he  issued  from  the  wood, 
Before  the  f,'ate  of  Morthaui  stood- 
Twas  a  fair  scene  \  the  suuT>eam  lay 
On  battled  tower  and  portal  grey  : 
And  from  the  grassy  slope  he  sees 
The  Greta  flow  to  meet  the  Tees  *, 
W^hcre,  issuing  from  her  darksome  befl, 
She  caught  the  morning's  eastern  red. 
And  through  the  softening  vale  below 
Roll'd  her  bright  waves,  in  rosy  glow, 
All  blushinf^  to  her  bridal  bed. 
Like  sctmc  shy  maid  in  con\'^ent  bred  ; 
While  linnet,  lark,  and  hlackbird  gay, 
Sing  forth  her  nuptial  roundelay. 
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*Twas  sweetly  sung  that  roundelay ; 
That  summer  morn  shone  blithe  and  gay ; 
But  morning  beam,  and  wild-bird's  call, 
Awaked  not  Mortham's  silent  hall. 
No  porter,  by  the  low-brow'd  gate, 
Took  in  the  wonted  niche  his  seat ; 
To  the  paved  court  no  peasant  drew ; 
Waked  to  their  toil  no  menial  crew ; 
The  maiden's  carol  was  not  heard. 
As  to  her  morning  task  she  fared : 
In  the  void  offices  around, 
Rung  not  a  hoof,  nor  bay'd  a  hound  ; 
Nor  eager  steed,  with  shrilling  neigh, 
Accused  the  lagging  groom's  delay ; 
Untrimm'd,  undress'd,  neglected  now. 
Was  alley'd  walk  and  orchard  bough ; 
All  spoke  the  master's  absent  care. 
All  spoke  neglect  and  disrepair. 
South  of  the  gate,  an  arrow  flight. 
Two  mighty  elms  their  limbs  unite. 
As  if  a  canopy,  to  spread 
O'er  the  lone  dwelling  gf  the  dead ; 
For  their  huge  bows  in  arches  bept 
Above  a  massive  monument, 
Carv'd  o'er  in  ancient  Gothic  wise. 
With  many  a  scutcheon  and  device : 
There,  spent  with  toil  and  sunk  in  gloom, 
Bertram  stood  pondering  by  the  tomb. 

XVIII. 

"  It  vanished  like  a  flitting  ghost ! 
Behind  this  tomb,"  he  said, "  'twas  lost — 
This  tomb,  where  oft  I  deem'd  lies  stored 
I   Of  Mortham's  Indian  wealth  the  hoard. 
I   'Tis  true,  the  aged  servants  said 
,    Here  his- lamented  wife  is  laid ; 
But  weightier  reasons  may  be  guess'd 
For  their  lord's  strict  and  stem  behest. 
That  none  should  on  hb  steps  intrude. 
Whene'er  he  sought  this  solitude. — 
An  ancient  mariner  I  knew, 
What  time  I  sail'd  with  Moigan's  crew, 
Who  oft,  'mid  our  carqusals,  spake 
Of  Raleigh,  Frobisher,  and  Drake ; 
Adventurous  hearts  !  who  barter' d,  bold. 
Their  English  steel  for  Spanish  gold. 
Trust  not,  would  his  experience  say, 
Captain  or  comrade  with  your  prey ; 
iJ'jt  seek  so:ne  chamel,  when,  at  niU, 
The  moon  gilds  skeleton  and  skull : 


There  dig,  and  tomb  your  precious  heap ; 
And  bid  the  dead  your  treasure  keep ; 
Sure  stewards  they,  if  fitting  spell 
Their  service  to  the  task  compel. 
Lacks  there  such  chamel  ? — ^kill  a  slave, 
Or  prisoner,  on  the  treasure-grave ; 
And  bid  his  discontented  ghost 
Stalk  nightly  on  his  lonely  post — 
Such  was  his  tale.     Its  troth,  I  ween, 
Is  in  my  morning  vision  seen." — 

XIX. 

Wilfrid,  who  scom'd  the  legend  wild. 
In  mingled  mirth  and  pity  smiled, 
Much  marvelling  that  a  breast  so  bold 
In  such  fond  tale  belief  should  hold  ; 
But  yet  of  Bertram  sought  to  know 
The  apparition's  form  and  show. — 
The  power  within  the  guilty  breast, 
Oft  vanquished,  never  quite  suppress'd, 
That  unsubdued  and  lurking  lies 
To  take  the  felon  by  surprise. 
And  force  him,  as  by  magic  spell. 
In  his  despite  his  guilt  to  tell, — 
That  power  in  Bertram's  breast  awoke ; 
Scarce  conscious  he  was  heard,  he  spoke ; 
"'Twas  Mortham's  form,  from  foot  to 

head  I 
His  morion,  with  the  plume  of  red, 
His  shape,  his  mien — 'twas  Mortham, 

nght 
As  when  I  slew  him  in  the  fight." — 
"  Thou  slay  him  ?— thou  ?  "—With  con- 
scious start 
He  heard,   then  mann'd  his  haughty 

heart — 
"  I  slew  him  ?— I  !— I  had  forgot 
Thou,  stripling,  knew'st  not  of  the  plot. 
But  it  is  spoken — nor  will  I 
Deed  done,  or  spoken  word,  deny. 
I  slew  him  ;  I !  for  thankless  pride  ; 
'Twas  by  this  hand  that  Mortham  died." 

XX. 

Wilfrid,  of  gentle  hand  and  heart. 
Averse  to  every  active  part,  1 

But  most  adverse  to  martial  broil. 
From  danger  shrank,  and  tum'd  from 

toil ;  I 

Yet  the  meek  lover  of  the  lyre 
Nursed  one  brave  spark  of  uobk.  6.\<i.\ 
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Against  injustice,  fmud^  or  wrong:, 
Hi^  btood  l7e4it  high,  his  hiuid  wax*d 

strong. 
Not  bis  the  nerves  that  could  sustain, 
Unshaken,  ^angerp  toil,  and  pain  ; 
But,  when  th^t  spark  blazed  forth  to 

He  rose  superior  to  his  fmtne. 
And  now  it  came,  that  gentrous  mood; 
And,  in  full  curreut  of  his  tjlood, 
Un  Bertnim  he  liiid  desperate  hand, 
Placed  tirm  hi^  foot,  and  drewhU  brand, 
"  Should  every  fiend,  to  whom  ihou'rt 

&old, 
Ri^e  m  ihlne  aid,  I  keep  my  hold. — 
Arouse  there,  ho  !  take  spear  and  sword  I 
Attach  the  murderer  of  your  lord  I  " 

XXL 

A  moment,  fix^d  as  by  a  speH, 
Stood  Bertram— It  seem'd  miracle, 
That  one  so  feeble,  soft,  and  tame^ 
Sec  grasp  on  warlike  Risingham, 
Bui  when  he  felt  a  feeble  stroke^ 
The  fiend  within  the  ruffian  woke ! 
To  wrench  th e  sword  from  W il frid' s hand. 
To  dash  him  headlong  on  the  sand, 
Was  but  one  moment^s  work, — one  more 
Had  drenchM  the  blade  in  Wilfrid's  gore. 
But,  in  the  instant  k  arose, 
To  end  his  Iiftj  his  love,  his  woes, 
A  warlike  form,  that  markM  the  scene, 
Presents  his  rapier  sheathed  between, 
Parries  the  fast -destren ding  blow. 
And  steps  'iwixt  Wilfrid  and  his  foe; 
Nor  then  unscabbarded  his  brandy 
But,  sternly  pointing  with  bis  hand, 
Witb  monarch's  voice  forbade  the  fight. 
And  motionM  Bertram  from  his  sight. 
**Go,  and  repent," — he  said, "while  time 
Is  given  thee  ;  add  not  crime  to  crime.** 


Mute,  and  uncertain,  and  amazed, 
As  on  a  vision  Bertnm  £a^ed  ! 
*Twas  Morlham"?  bearing;,ljoldand  high, 
His  sinei^y  frame,  his  falcon  eye. 
His  look  and  accent  of  command^ 
The  martial  gesture  of  his  hand, 
His  stately  form,  sqvmrc' built  and  tall. 
His  war  bleach'd  locks— 'twas  Mortham 
nil. 


Through  Bertram's  dbay  brain  career 
A  thousand  thoughts,  and  all  of  fear ; 
His  wavering  faith  received  not  quite 
The  form  he  saw  as  Mortham 'a  sprite. 
But  more  he  fear  d  it,  if  it  stood 
His  !ord,  in  living  flesh  and  blood* — 
What  spectre  can  the  chamel  send^ 
So  dreadful  as  an  injured  friend  ! 
Then,  too,  the  habit  of  command. 
Used  by  the  leader  of  the  band, 
When  Risingham,  for  many  a  day, 
Had  march'd  and  fought  beneath  hjs 

sway, 
Tftmed  him^and,  with  reverted  face^ 
Backwards  he  bore  hb  sullen  pace ; 
Oft  stopp  d|  and  oft  on  Mortham  stared. 
And  dark  as  rated  mastiff  glared  ; 
Bat  when  the  tramp  of  steeds  was  heard, 
Plunged  in  the  glen,  and  disafipcarM, 
Nor  longer  there  tlie  Warrior  stood. 
Retiring  eastward  through  the  wood  ; 
But  fir^t  to  Wilfrid  warning  gives, 
"  Tell  thou  to  none  that  Mortham  lives/* 


Still  nmg  these  words  in  Wilfrid's  car, 
Hinting  he  knew  not  what  of  fear  ; 
W'hen  nearer  came  the  coursers*  tread, 
And,  with  his  father  at  their  head. 
Of  horsemen  ami*d  a  gallant  power 
Reined  up  their  steeds  before  tne  towtr. 
**  Whence  these  pale  look^  my  son  ?  *' 

he  said : 
"  Whereas  Bertram  ! — Why  that  naked 

blade?" 
Wilfrid  ambiguously  replied, 
( For  Mortham's  charge  nis  honour  tied, ) 
*'  Bertram  is  gone — the  villain*^  word 
A  vouch 'd  him  murderer  of  his  lord  ! 
Even  now  we  fought — but,  when  your 

tread 
Announced  you  nigh,  the  felon  fled." 
In  Wycliffe*s  conscious  eye  appear 
A  guilty  hope,  a  guilty  fear  ; 
On  his  pale  brow  tlie  dewdrop  broke;. 
And  his  lip  quiverM  as  he  spoke  :^ 


"  A  mtirderer  ! — Philip  Mortham  died 
Amid  the  battle's  wildest  tirle. 
Wilfrid,  or  Bertram  raves,  or  you  f 
Yet,  grant  inch  strange  confession  troe, 
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Pursuit  were  vain — let  him  fly  far — 
Justice  must  sleep  in  civil  war." 
A  gallant  Youth  rode  near  his  side, 
Brave  Rokeby  s  page,  in  battle  tried  ; 
That  mom,  an  embassv  of  weight 
He  brought  to  Barnard's  castle  gate, 
And  follow'd  now  in  Wycliffe's  train, 
An  answer  for  his  lord  to  gain. 
His  steed,  whose  arch'd  and  sable  neck 
An  hundred  wreaths  of  foam  bedeck. 
Chafed  not  against  the  curb  more  high 
Than  he  at  Oswald's  cold  reply ; 
He  bit  his  lip,  implored  his  saint, 
(His   the   old  faith)— then  burst  re- 
straint:— 

XXV. 

"  Yes  I  I  beheld  his  bloody  fall. 
By  that  base  traitor's  dastard  ball. 
Just  when  I  thought  to  measure  sword. 
Presumptuous  hope!   with  Mortham's 

lord. 
And  shall  the  murderer  'scape  who  slew 
His  leader,  generous,  brave,  and  true  ? 
Escape,  while  on  the  dew  you  trace 
The  marks  of  his  gigantic  pace  ? 
No !  ere  the  sun  that  dew  shall  dry, 
False  Risingham  shall  yield  or  die. — 
Ring  out  the  castle  'larum  bell  I 
Arouse  the  peasants  with  the  knell ! 
Meantime  disperse — ride,  gallants,  ride ! 
Beset  the  wood  on  every  side. 
But  if  among  you  one  there  be. 
That  honours  Mortham's  memory, 
Let  him  dismount  and  follow  me  \ 
Else  on  vour  crests  sit  fear  and  shame. 
And  foul  suspicion  dog  yoilr  name  ! " 

XXVI. 

Instant    to    earth    young    Redmond 

sprung ; 
Instant  on  earth  the  harness  rung 
Of  twenty  men  of  Wycliffe's  band. 
Who  waited  not  their  lord's  command. 
Redmond  his  spurs  from  buskins  drew, 
His  mantle  from  his  shoulders  threw, 
His  pistols  in  his  belt  he  placed, 
The  green-wood  gain'd,  the  footsteps 

traced. 
Shouted  like  huntsman  to  his  bounds, 
"  To  cover,  hark !  " — and  in  he  bounds. 
Scarce  heard  was  Oswald's  anxious  cry, 
"  Suspicion  !  yes— pursue  him — fly — 


But  venture  not,  in  useless  strife, 
On  ruffian  desperate  of  his  life. 
Whoever  finds  him,  shoot  him  dead!  * 
Five  hundred  nobles  for  his  head  ! " 

xxvn. 

The  horsemen  ^lop'd,  to  make  good 
Each  path  that  issued  ixom  the  wood. 
Loud  fix)m  the  thickets  nmg  the  ^out 
Of  Redmond  and  his  eager  rout ; 
With  them  was  Wilfirid,  stung  with  ire, 
And  envying  Redmond's  martial  fire. 
And  emulous  of  fiime. — But  where  j 

Is  Oswald,  noble  Mortham's  heir  ?  I 

He,  bound  by  honour,  law,  and  fiuth,      ( 
Avenger  of  his  kinsman's  death  ? — 
Leaning  against  the  elmin  tree. 
With  droopinfirhead  and  slacken'd  knee. 
And  clencned  teeth,  and  dose-clasp'd 

hands. 
In  agony  of  soul  he  stands  I  ' 
His  downcast  eye  on  earth  is  bent, 
His  soul  to  every  sound  is  lent ; 
For  in  each  shout  that  cleaves  Uie  air, 
May  ring  discovery  and  despair. 

XX  VII  I. 

What  'vail'd  it  him,  that  brightly  play'd 
The  morning  sun  on  Mortham's  glade  ? 
All  seems  in  giddy  round  to  ride. 
Like  objects  on  a  stormy  tide. 
Seen  eddying  by  the  moonlight  dim. 
Imperfectly  to  sink  and  swim. 
What  'vail'd  it,  that  the  fair  domain, 
Its  battled  mansion,  hill,  and  plain. 
On  which  the  sun  so  brightly  shone. 
Envied  so  long,  was  now  his  own  ? 

•  MS.— r<>  the  Printer.—** On  the  disputed 
Une,  it  may  stand  thus— 

*  Whoever  finds  him,  strike  him  dead : ' 
Or, 

*  Who  first  shall  find  him,  strike  him  dead.' 
But  I  think  the  addition  oi  /ehn,  or  any  such 
word,  will  impair  the  strength  of  the  passage. 
Oswald  is  too  anxious  to  use  epithets,  and  is 
hallooing  after  the  men,  by  this  time  entering 
the  wood.  The  simpler  the  line  the  better.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  tkoot  him  dead,  was  much 
better  than  any  other :  it  implies.  Do  not  even 
approach  kirn;  kill  hum  at  a  tluiance.  I  leave 
it,  however,  to  you,  only  saying,  that  I  never 
ahnn  common  words  when  they  are  to  the 
purpose.  As  to  your  critidsnis,  I  cannot  but 
attend  to  them,  oecatise  they  touch  passages 
with  which  I  am  myself  discontented.— W  C" 
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The  lowest  dungeon,  in  that  hour, 
Of  Brackenbiir)^'s  dismul  tower, 
Had  been  his  choice,  could  such  a  doeim 
Have  ofwn'd  Mori  ham**  bloorly  lotnlj  1 
Forcedj  too,  to  turn  unwiJIinij  car 
To  each  surmise  of  hope  or  fear, 
Murmur'd  among  the  rustics  rounds 
Who  g^ther'd  at  the  "lamm  sound  ; 
He  dated  not  turn  his  head  away, 
E'en  to  look  up  to  heaven  to  pray, 
Or  call  on  heJl,  in  bitter  raood, 
Foroneshaipdeatb-ihot  from  the  wood! 

At  length  o'erpAst  that  dreadful  space, 
Back  AtnimUn|[^  came  the  scattered  chase; 
Jaded  and  wearyi  horse  and  man, 
Returned  the  trt>opera.  one  by  one, 
Wilfrid,  the  la^ii,  arrived  to  say, 
Alt  trace  was  lost  of  Bertram's  way. 
Though  Redmond  still,  up  HrignalhixKjd, 
The  hopeless  quest  in  vain  pursued.— 
O,  fatal  doom  of  human  race  I 
What  tyrant  passii>nfi  o  fissions  cbaso  I 
Remorse  from  Oswald  s  brow  is  gone. 
Avarice  and  pride  resume  their  throne  ; 
The  pang  of  iiii^tant  terror  by, 
They  dictate  thus  their  slave's  reply  : — 

*■  Ay — let  him  range  like  ha^ty  hound  I 
And  if  the  grim  wolf's  lair  Xvc  found, 
Small  is  my  care  how  goes  the  game 
With  Redmond,  or  with  Rtsingham,— 
Nay,  answer  not,  thou  simple  boy  1 
Thy  fair  Matilda,  all  so  coy 
To  thee,  is  of  another  mood 
To  that  bold  youth  of  Erin^s  blood. 
Thy  ditties  will  she  freely  proisc. 
And  |iay  thy  pains  with  courtly  pbr^e ; 
In  a  rough  path  will  oft  command — 
Accept  at  least— thy  friendly  hanrl  ; 
His  sne  avoidis,  or,  urge<l  and  pray*d, 
Unwilling  takes  his  proffered  aid, 
While  conscioiw  passion  plainly  speaks 
In  downcast  look  and  blusbinj;j  cheeks. 
Whenever  he  m\g\  will  she  glide  nigh, 
And  all  her  soul  is  in  her  eye  ; 
Vet  doubts  she  still  to  tender  free 
Tlie  wonted  words  of  courtesy . 
These  are  strong  signs  I — yet  wherefore 
sigh, 
k  And  wipe,  efTeminate,  thine  eye  ? 


Thine  shall  she  be,  if  thou  attend 
The  counsels  of  thy  sire  and  friend. 


"  S(3ircc  wert  thou  gone^  when  peep  d[ 

light 
Brought  genuine  news  of  Mafston*s  fi^ht. 
Brave  Cromwell  tum*d  (he  doubtful  tjde, 
An'd  conquest  blcss'd  the  rightful  side  ; 
Three  thousand  cavaliers  lie  dead, 
Ruiiert  and  that  bold  ^Jarqlli»  Bed  ; 
Nobl^  and  knights,  £o  ]>F4>ud  of  Lite, 
Must  fine  for  freedom  and  estate. 
Of  these,  committed  to  my  charge. 
Is  Rokeby,  prisoner  at  lai^e ; 
Redmond,  his  page,  arrived  to  say 
He  reaches  Barnard's  towers  to-day. 
Right  heavy  shall  his  ranstjm  be. 
Unless  that  maid  compound  with  ihfte  I 
Go  to  her  now— be  bold  of  cheer. 
While  her  soul  Aoats^  t  wi  1. 1  hope  and  fear  | 
It  Is  the  very  change  of  tide. 
When  best  the  female  heart  is  tried- — 
Pride,  prejudice,  and  n>otiesty. 
Are  in  the  current  swept  to  sea  ; 
And  the  bold  swain,  who  plies  his  oar. 
May  lightly  row  kb  bark  to  shore.'* 

CANTO  THIRD, 

TffF  hunting  tribes  of  air  and  earth 
Rcsfiect  the  brethren  of  their  birth  j 
Nature,  who  loves  the  claitn  of  kind, 
Less  cruel  chase  to  each  assigned. 
The  falcon,  poised  on  soaring  wing. 
Watches  the  wjld-dttck  by  the  spring  ; 
The  sloW'hound  wakes  the  fox's  lair ; 
The  greyhound  presses  on  the  hare  ; 
The  eagle  pounces  on  the  lamb  ; 
The  wolf  devours  the  fleecy  dam : 
Even  tiger  fell,  and  sullen  bear. 
Their  likeness  and  their  lineage  spare  ; 
Man,  only,  mara  kind  Nature  s  plnn. 
And  turns  the  fierce  pursuit  on  ntsin  ; 
Plying  war*s  desultory  trade, 
rnatrsion,  Right,  and  ambuscade. 
Since  Nimrod,  Cush*5  mighty  son, 
At  lifit  the  bloody  game  begun, 

tt. 

The  Indian,  prowling  for  his  prey, 
Who  hears  tne  settlers  track  his  way, 
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And  knows  in  distant  forest  far 
Camp  his  red  brethren  of  the  war ; 
He,  when  each  double  and  disguise 
To  baffle  the  pursuit  he  tries, 
Low  crouching  now  his  head  to  hide, 
Where  swampy  streams  through  rushes 

glide, 
Now  covering  with  the  withered  leaves 
The  foot-prints  that  the  dew  receives; 
He,  skill'd  in  every  silvan  guile, 
Knows  not,  nor  tries,  such  various  wile, 
As  Kisingham,  when  on  the  wind 
Arose  the  loud  p\irsuit  behind. 
In  Redesdale  his  youth  had  heard 
Each  art  her  wily  dalesmen  dared. 
When  Rooken-edge,  and  Redswairhigh, 
To  bugle  rung  and  blood-hound's  cry, 
Announcing  Jed  wood-axe  and  spear. 
And  Lid'sc&le  riders  in  the  rear ; 
And  well  his  venturous  life  had  proved 
The  lessons  that  his  childhood  loved. 


Oil  had  he  shown,  in  climes  afar. 
Each  attribute  of  roving  war ; 
The  sharpen'd  ear,  the  piercing  eye, 
The  quid  resolve  in  danger  nigh ; 
The  speed,  that  in  the  flight  or  chase, 
Outstripp'd  the  Charib's  rapid  race ; 
The  steady  brain,  the  sinewy  limb. 
To  leap,  to  climb,  to  dive,  to  SMrim ; 
The  iron  frame,  inured  to  bear 
Each  dire  inclemency  of  air. 
Nor  less  confirm' d  to  undergo 
Fatigue's  faint  chill,  and  famine's  throe. 
These  arts  he  proved,  his  life  to  save. 
In  peril  oft  by  land  and  wave, 
On  Arawaca's  desert  shore. 
Or  where  La  Plata's  billows  roar. 
When  oft  the  sons  of  vengeful  Spain 
Track'd  the  marauder's  steps  in  vain. 
These  arts,  in  Indian  warfare  tried. 
Must  save  him  now  by  Greta's  side. 

IV. 
'Twas  then,  in  hour  of  utmost  need. 
He  proved  his  courage,  art,  and  speed. 
Now  slow  he  stalk 'd  with  stealthy  pace. 
Now  started  forth  in  rapid  race. 
Oft  doubling  back  in  mazy  train. 
To  blind  the  trace  the  dews  retain  ; 
Now  clombe  the  rocks  projecting  high. 
To  baffle  the  pursuer's  eye  ; 


Now  sought  the  stream,  whose  brawling 

sound 
The  echo  of  his  footsteps  drown'd. 
But  if  the  forest  verge  he  nears. 
There    trample    steeds,   and   glimmer 

spears ; 
If  deeper  down  the  copse  he  drew. 
He  heard  the  rangers',  loud  halloo, 
Beating  each  cover  while  they  came, 
As  if  to  start  the  silvan  game. 
'Twas  then — like  tiger  close  beset 
At  every  pass  with  toil  and  net, 
'Counter'd,  where'er  he  turns  his  glare, 
By  clashing  arms  and  torches'  flare. 
Who  meditates,  with  ftirious  bound. 
To  burst  on  hunter,  horse,  and  hound, — 
'Twas  then  that  Bertram's  soul  arose, 
Piompting  to  rush  upon  his  foes  : 
But  as  that  crouching  tiger,  cow'd 
By  brandish'd  steel  and  shouting  crowd. 
Retreats  beneath  the  jungle's  shroud, 
Bertram  suspends  his  purpose  stem. 
And  crouches  in  the  brake  and  fern, 
Hiding  his  face,  lest  foemen  spy 
The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  eye. 


Then  Bertram  might  the  bearing  trace 
Of  the  bold  youth  who  led  the  chase ; 
Who  paused  to  list  for  every  sound. 
Climb  every  height  to  look  around. 
Then  rushing  on  with  naked  sword. 
Each  dingle's  bosky  depths  explored. 
'Twas  Rwrnond — by  the  azure  eye ; 
'Twas  Redmond— by  the  locks  that  fly 
Disorder'd  from  his  glowing  cheek  ; 
Mien,  face,  and  form,  young  Redmond 

speak. 
A  form  more  active,  light,  and  strong. 
Ne'er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along ; 
The  modest,  yet  the  manly  mien. 
Might  grace  the  court  of  maiden  queen ; 
A  face  more  fair  you  well  might  find. 
For  Redmond's  knew  the  sun  and  wind. 
Nor  boasted,  from  their  tinge  when  free. 
The  charm  of  regularity ; 
But  every  featiure  had  the  power 
To  aid  the  expression  of  the  hour : 
Whether  gay  wit,  and  humour  sly. 
Danced  laughing  in  his  light-blue  eye  ; 
Or  bended  brow,  and  glance  of  fire. 
And  kindling  checVL,  s^VAY-rvxi^KT^N 
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Or  soft  and  sadd«n\i  glances  sbow 
Her  ready  sympathy  with  woe ; 
Or  Jn  ihiOl  wayward  TncK>d  of  mind, 
When  various  feelings  are  combined. 
When  joy  and  sorrow  mingle  ne^r^ 
And  hQpe*9  briglit  wings  :iTie  checked  bj 

fear, 
And  ming  doubts  keep  transport  dowTit 
And  anger  Lends  a  &hort>Iived  it^own  i 
In  that  strange  mood  which  maids  ap- 
prove 
Eveti  when  they  daj^  not  call  it  love  ; 
With  every  change  his  features  playd, 
Aia  aspens  show  Uie  light  and  ^bade. 

VL 

Well  Risingham young  Redmond  knew  r 
And  much  he  marvel fd  thai  the  crew^ 
Roused  to  revenge  bold  Mortham  (le+xd 
Were  by  that  Monham^s  foeman  led  ;^ 
For  never  felt  his  soul  the  woe. 
That  wails  a  generous  foeman  lowp 
Far  less  that  sense  of  justice  strong, 
That  wreaks  a  generous  foeman' s  wrung. 
But  small  his  leisure  now  to  pau-se  \ 
Redmond  \a  firs!,  whatever  the  cause  : 
And  twice  that  Redmond  came  so  near 
Where  Bertram  coucVd  like  hunted  deer, 
The  very  boughs  bis  steps  displaceii 
Rustled  aguinst  the  ruffian's  face;, 
Who,  desperate,  twice  prepared  to  start, 
And  plunge  hi  a  darger  in  bis  heart ! 
But  Redmond  turn  d  a  different  way. 
And  the  bent  boughs  resumed  their  sway, 
And  Bertram  held  it  wise,  unseen^ 
Deeper  to  plunge  in  coppice  green. 
Thus^  circled  in  his  coil,  the  snake. 
When  rowing  hunters  beat  the  brake. 
Watches  with  red  and  glistening  eyci 
Prepared^  if  heedless  step  draw  nigh. 
With  forked  tongue  and  venomM  fang 
Instant  to  dart  the  deadly  pang  i 
But  if  the  in  traders  turn  aside, 
Away  his  coils  unfolded  glidct 
And  through  the  deep  savannah  wind, 
Some  nndisturb'd  retreat  to  6nd 


Bot  Berti^am,  as  he  backward  drew, 
And  heard  the  loud  pursuit  renew. 
And  Redmond^s  hollo  on  the  wind, 
Oft  znulter*d  in  his  savage  mind — 


"  Redmond  O^Neale  !  were  thou  and  £ 
Alone  this  day's  event  to  try^  j 

With  not  a  &ecoTid  here  tc  see. 
But  the  grey  cUflf  and  oaken  tree, — 
That  voice    of   thine,    that   shouts   so 

loud. 
Should  ne'er  repeat  its  summons  proud ! 
No  1  uor  e'er  try  its  melting  power 
Again  in  maiden^ s  summer  bower. " 
Eluded,  now  behind  him  die;, 
Faint  and  more  faint  eac}i  hostile  cry ; 
lie  stands  in  Scargill  wood  abne^ 
Nor  hears  he  now  a  harsher  tone 
Than  the  hoarse  cushat *s  plaintive  cry^ 
Or  Greta's  sound  that  mni^nurs  by  j 
And  on  the  dale,  so  lone  and  wild, 
The  summer  sun  in  quiet  smiled* 


He  listened  long  wiih  anxious  heart, 
Ear  bent  to  hear,  and  foot  to  start, 
And«  while  his  stretch 'd  attention  glows, 
Refused  his  weary  framij  repose. 
^Twas  silence  all — he  laid  him  down, 
\Mjere  pnr^ile  heath  profusely  strow  a, 
And  throat  wort  with  its  aiure  bell, 
And  moss  and  thyme  his  cushion  swelL 
There,  spent  with  toil,  he  listless  eyed 
The  course  of  Greta's  playful  tide  ; 
Ikneath,  her  banks  now  eddying  dun. 
Now  brightly  gleaming  to  the  sun, 
As,  dancing  over  rock  and  stone, 
In  yellow  light  her  currents  shone. 
Matching  in  hue  the  favourite  gem 
t)f  Albinos  mountain -diadem. 
Then,  tired  to  watch  the  currents  playg 
He  turned  his  weary  eyes  away. 
To  where  the  bank  opposing  shou'd 
Its  htige,  square  cliffs  through  shaggy 

wood. 
One,  prominent  above  the  rest^ 
Rcar'd  to  the  sun  its  pale  grey  breast  i 
Around  its  broken  summit  grew 
The  hazel  rude,  and  sable  yew  ; 
A  thousand  varied  lichens  dyed 
lis  waste  and  weather-beaten  side, 
And  roimd  its  rugged  baslii  lay. 
By  time  or  thunder  rent  away, 
Fragments,  that,  from  its  frontlet  tona. 
Were  mantled  now  by  veniant  thorn. 
Such  was  the  scene's  wild  majcsiy, 
Tliat  fiird  stem  Bertram's  gazing  eye* 
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IX. 

In  sullen  mood  he  lay  reclined, 
Revolving,  in  his  stormy  mind. 
The  felon  deed,  the  fruitless  guilt. 
His  patron's  blood  by  treason  spilt ; 
A  crime,  it  seem'd,  so  dire  and  dread. 
That  it  had  power  to  wake  the  dead. 
Then,  pondering  on  his  life  betra/d 
By  Oswald's  art  to  Redmond's  blade. 
In  treacherous  purpose  to  withhold, 
So  seem'd  it,  Mortnam's  promised  gold, 
A  de6p  and  fiill  revenge  he  vow'd 
On    Redmond,    forward,    fierce,    and 

proud ; 
Revenge  on  Wilfrid — on  his  sire 
Redoubled  vengeance,  swift  and  dire ! — 
If,  in  such  mood,  (as  legends  say, 
And  well  believed  that  simple  day,) 
The  Enemy  of  Man  has  power 
To  profit  by  the  evil  hour. 
Here  stood  a  wretch,  prepared  to  change 
His  soul's  redemption  for  revenge  ! 
But  though  his  vows,  with  such  a  fire 
Of  earnest  and  intense  desire 
For  vengeance  dark  and  fell,  were  made. 
As  well  might  reach  hell's  lowest  shade, 
No  deeper  clouds  the  grove  embrown'd. 
No  nether  thunders  shook  the  ground ; — 
The  demon  knew  his  vassal*s  heart. 
And  spared  temptation's  needless  art 


Oft,  mingled  with  the  direfiil  theme. 

Came  Mortham's  form — Was  it  a  dream  ? 

Or  had  he  seen,  in  vision  true. 

That  very  Mortham  whom  he  slew  ? 

Or  had  in  living  flesh  appear'd 

The  only  man  on  earth  he  fear'd  ? — 

To  try  the  mystic  cause  intent. 

His  eyes,  that  on  the  cliff  were  bent, 

'Countered  at  once  a  dazzling  glance. 

Like  sunbeam  flash'd  from  sword  or  lance. 

At  once  he  started  as  for  fight. 

But  not  a  foeman  was  in  sight ; 

He  heard  the  cushat's  murmur  hoarse, 

He  heard  the  river's  sounding  course  ; 

The  solitary  woodlands  lay. 

As  slumbering  in  the  summer  ray. 

He  gazed,  like  lion  roused,  around. 

Then  sunk  again  upon  the  ground. 

'Twas  but,  he  thought,  some  fitful  beam. 

Glance  sudden  fi-om  the  sparkling  stream ; 


Then  plunged  him  from  his  gloomy  train 
Of  ill-connected  thoughts  again. 
Until  a  voice  behind  him  cried, 
**  Bertram  !  well  met  on  Greta  side." 

XI. 

Instant  his  sword  was  in  his  hand. 
As  instant  sunk  the  ready  brand ; 
Yet,  dubious  still,  opposed  he  stood 
To  him  that  issued  nrom  the  wood  : 
"  Guy  Denril !— is  it  thou  ?  "  he  said  ; 
"  Do  we  two  meet  in  Scargill  shade  !— 
Stand  back  a  space !— thy  purpose  show. 
Whether  thou  comest  as  friend  or  foe. 
Report  hath  saipl,  that  Denzil's  name 
From  Rokeby*s  band  was  raised  with 

shame." — 
"  A  shame  I  owe  that  hot  O'Neale, 
Who  told  his  knight,  in  peevish  zeal. 
Of  my  marauding  on  the  clowns 
Of  Calverley  and  Bradford  downs. 
I  reck  not.     In  a  war  to  strive. 
Where,  save  the  leaders,  none  can  thrive. 
Suits  ill  my  mood ;  and  better  game 
Awaits  us  both,  if  thou'rt  the  same 
Unscrupulous,  bold  Risingham, 
Who  watch'd  with  me  in  midnight  dark. 
To  snatch  a  deer  from  Rokeby-park. 
How  thinks't  thou  ?"~"  Speak  thy  pur- 
pose out ; 
I  love  not  mystery  or  doubt" — 


"Then  list— -Not  far  there  lurk  a  crew 
Of  trusty  comrades,  stanch  and  true, 
Glean'd    firom  both    fiu:tions — Round- 
heads, freed 
From  cant  of  sermon  and  of  creed  ; 
And  Cavaliers,  whose  souls,  like  mine. 
Spurn  at  the  bonds  of  discipline. 
Wiser,  we  judge,  by  dale  and  wold, 
A  warfare  of  our  own  to  hold. 
Than  breathe  our  last  on  battle-down. 
For  cloak  or  surplice,  mace  or  crown.      1 
Our  schemes  are  laid,  our  purpose  set,      I 
A  chief  and  leader  lack  we  yet. — 
Thou  art  a  wanderer,  it  is  said ; 
For  Mortham's  death,  thy  steps  way- 
laid. 
Thy  head  at  price— so  say  our  spies. 
Who  range  tne  valley  in  disguise. 
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Join  then  with  us: — though  wild  debate 
And  wnutgUng  rend  our  infant  state, 
Each  to  on  equal  toath  to  bow. 
Will  yield  to  chief  renown'd  as  thou." — 


*'  Even  now/'  thought  Bertram,  pflssion- 

stiiT*d, 
"  I  caird  on  hdl,  and  hetJ  has  heanl ! 
What  lack  (+  vengeance  to  command, 
But  of  dtanch  comrades  such  a  band  ? 
This  Denzil,  vow^d  to  ^^trf  evil, 
Might  read  a  le^^son  to  the  dt^viL 
Wells  be  it  so  I  each  knave  and  fool 
Shall  serve  as  my  rcvenge^i  tooU" — 
Aloud,  *'l  take  thy  profiTer,  Guy^ 
But  tell  me  where  thy  comrades  He  ?"— 
"  Not  far  from  hence/'  Guy  DeuKil  said ; 
**  Descend,  and  cross  the  river's  bed. 
Where  rises  yonder  cliff  so  E^ey*" 
"Do  thou,"  said  Bertram,  "lead  the 

way/^ 
Then  mutter'd,  "  It  is  b^t  make  sure  ; 
Guy  Detiiils  faith  was  never  pure, '' 
He  foUow'd  down  the  steep  descent^ 
Then  lhrou|;h  the  Greta's  streams  they 

went  ; 
And,  when  they  rftach*d  the  farther  shore^ 
They  stood  the  lonely  cliff  before. 


With  wonder  Bertram  heard  within 
The  flinty  rock  a  niurirtur'd  din  ; 
But  when  Guy  pulFd  the  wilding  spray, 
And  bramble^  from  its  base  away. 
He  saw,  appearing  to  the  airi 
A  little  entrance,  low  and  souare, 
Like  opening  cell  of  hermit  lone, 
Dark,  winding  through  the  living  stone. 
Here  enter'd  Denitil,  Bertram  here  j 
And  loud  and  louder  on  their  ear, 
As  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
Resounded  shouts  of  boisterxius  mirth. 
Of  old,  the  cavern  strait  and  rude, 
In  slaty  rock  the  ^>eaHant  hew*d  ; 
And  BrignalFs  wood%  and  ScargiH\ 

wave^ 
E'en  now,  o*er  many  a  sister  cave, 
Where,  far  within  the  dark w me  rift, 
The  wedge  anil  lever  ply  their  thrift, 
But  war  bad  silenced  rural  trade, 
And  the  deserted  mine  was  niade 


Tbe  banouet-hall  and  fortress  too, 
Of  Dcnzil  and  his  desperate  crew,— 
There  Guilt  bis  anxious  revel  kept ; 
There,  on  his  sordid  palletj  slept 
Guitt-born  Ejtcess,  the  goblet  drain*d, 
Still  m  his  slumbering  grasp  retain^  ; 
Regiet  was  there,  his  eye  still  cast 
With  vain  repining  on  the  past ; 
Among  the  feasters  waited  near 
Sorrow,  and  unrepentant  Fear, 
And  Blasphemy,  to  frenzy  driven, 
With  bis  own  crimes  reproaching  h^ven| 
While  Bertram  show'd,  amid  the  crcwj 
The  Master- Friend  that  Milton  drew. 


Hark  I  the  loud  revel  wakes  again. 
To  greet  the  leader  of  the  train. 
Behold  the  group  by  the  pale  lamp. 
That  struggles  with  the  earthy  damp. 
By    what   strange  features  Vice  li»th 

known. 
To  single  out  and  mark  her  own  \ 
Yet  some  there  are,  whose  brows  retain 
Less  deeply  stamped  her  brand  and  stain. 
.See  yon  pale  stripling  !  when  a  boy, 
A  mother's  pride,  a  father*s  joy  ! 
Now,  'gainst  the  vault's  rude  waJ^  re- 
clined, 
An  early  image  hUs  his  mind  : 
The  cottage,  once  his  sire's,  he  sees, 
EmWwer  d  upon  the  banks  of  Tees  i, 
He   views   sweet   Winston^   woodland 

scene. 
And  shares  the  dance  on  Gain  ford -gretau 
A  tear  is  springing— but  the  zest 
Of  some  wild  tale,  or  brutal  jest, 
Hath  to  loud  laughter  stirr'd  the  rest. 
On  him  they  call,  the  aptest  mate 
For  jovial  song  and  merry  feat ; 
Fast   flies  his  dream — with    dauntless 

air. 
As  one  victorious  o'er  Despair, 
He  bids  the  ruddy  ctxp  go  round, 
Till  sense  and  sorrow  l>t>ih  aredrownM; 
And  soon,  in  merry  wassail,  he, 
The  life  of  all  their  revelry, 
Peals  his  loud  song  1— The  muse   baa 

found 
Her  blossoms  on  the  wildest  ground, 
Mi<l  noxious  weeds  at  random  strew' d, 
Themselves  all  profitless  and  rude.^ 


ra.]  ROKEBY. 

With  desperate  merriment  he  song^ 
The  cavern  to  the  chorus  rung ; 
Yet  mingled  with  his  reckless  glee 
Remorse^s  bitter  agony. 

XVI. 
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O,  Brignall  banks  are  wild  and  fiur, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green. 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there. 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen. 
And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton-hall, 

Beneath  the  turrets  high, 
A  Maiden  on  the  castle  wsdl 

Was  singing  merrily, — 

CHORUS. 

"  O,  Brignall  banks  are  firesh  and  fiur, 
And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 

I'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  Uiere, 
Than  reign  our  English  queen." — 

"  If,  Maiden,  thou  would'st  wend  with  me. 

To  leave  both  tower  and  town. 
Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  I^d  we, 

That  dwell  by  dale  and  down  ? 
And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read. 

As  read  full  well  you  may. 
Then  to  the  greenwcK)d  shalt  thou  speed. 

As  blithe  as  Queen  of  May." — 

CHORUS. 

Yet  sung  she,  *'  Brignall  banks  are  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 
rd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there, 
I       Than  reign  our  English  queen. 

1 

I  XVII. 

1  "  I  read  you,  by  your  bugle  horn, 
I       And  by  your  palfrey  good, 

j  I  read  you  for  a  ranger  sworn, 
I       To  keep  the  king^  greenwood." — 

I  **  A  Ranker,  lady,  winds  his  horn, 
I        And  'tis  at  peep  of  light ; 

His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  mom, 
I        And  mine  at  dead  of  night"- 

I  CHORUS. 

Yet  sung  she,  "  Brignall  banks  are  fiur, 
And  Greta  woods  are  gay ; 

I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there. 
To  reign  his  Queen  of  May  1 


"  With  bumish*d  brand  and  mosketoon. 

So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  ]rou  for  a  bold  Dragoon, 

That  lisU  the  tuck  of  drum."— 
"  I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum. 

No  more  the  trumpet  hear ; 
But  when  the  beetle  scmnds  his  hum. 

My  oomrades  take  the  spear. 

CHORUS. 

"And,  O !  though  Brignall  banks  be  £ur. 

And  Greta  woods  bie  gay. 
Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare. 

Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May  I 

XVIII. 

"Maiden !  a  nameless  life  I  lead,  ' 

A  nameless  death  1*11  die ; 
The  fiend,  whose  lantern  lights  the  mead. 

Were  better  mate  than  1 1 
And  when  I'm  with  my  comrades  met, 

Beneath  the  greenwood  bough. 
What  once  we  were  we  all  forget, 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now. 

CHORUS. 

"  Yet  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fiur. 
And  Greta  woods  are  green. 

And  you  may  gather  garhinds  there 
Would  grace  a  summer  queen." 

When  Edmund  ceased  his  simple  song, 
Was  silence  on  the  sullen  throng. 
Till  waked  some  ruder  mate  their  glee 
With  note  of  coarser  minstrelsy. 
But,  far  apart,  in  dark  divan, 
Denzil  and  Bertram  many  a  plan. 
Of  import  foul  and  fierce,  design'd. 
While  still  on  Bertram's  grasping  mind' 
The  wealth  of  murder'd  Mortham  hung ; 
Though  half  he  fear'd  his  daring  tongue, 
When  it  should  give  his  wishes  birth. 
Might  raise  a  spectre  from  the  earth ! 

XIX. 

At  length  his  wondrous  tale  he  told  : 
When, scornful,  smiled  his  comrade  bold ; 
For,  train'd  in  license  of  a  court. 
Religion's  self  was  Denzil's  sport ; 
Then  judge  in  what  contempt  he  held 
The  visionary  tales  of  eld ! 
His  awe  for  Bertram  scarce  repress'd 
The  unbeliever's  &iwec\ii^\<e&\. 
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"*Twere  harxl,"  he  sai^  "for  sage  or 

seer, 
To  spell  the  subject  of  yotir  fear  \ 
Nor  do  I  boast  the  art  renown'dt 
Vision  and  omen  to  expound 
Yet,  faith  if  I  tnust  needs  afford 
To  spectre  watching  treasured  hoard, 
As  ban -dog  keeps  his  tnaster'js  roof. 
Bidding  the  plunderer  stand  aloofp 
This  doubt  remains — thy  goblm  gatint 
Hath  chosen  ill  his  ghostly  hautit ; 
For  why  his  j^ard  on  Mortham  hold, 
When  Rokeby  castle  hath  the  gold 
Thy  patron  won  on  Indian  soH, 
By  stealth,  by  piracy,  and  spoil  T  *' — 


At  this  he  paosed— for  angry  shame 
Lowered  on  the  brow  of  Risinghiun, 
He  blushed  to  think,  that  he  shoQld  i 
Assertor  of  an  airy  dreatn. 
And  gave  his  wrath  another  theme; 
"Denzil,*'  he  says »  *' though  lowly  bid, 
Wrong  not  the  memory  of  the  dead  ; 
FoFi  while  he  lived,  at  Mortham^s  look 
Thy  very  soul,  Guy  Deniil,  shook  I 
And  when  he  tax  a  thy  breach  of  word 
To  yon  fair  rose  of  A 11  en  ford, 
I  saw  thee  crouch  like  chasten'd  houtid. 
Whose  back  the  huntsman's  lash  hath 

found. 
Nor  dare  to  call  his  foreign  wealth 
The  spoil  of  piracy  or  stealth  ; 
He  won  it  bravely  with  his  brand, 
When  Spain  wa^jL-ii  warfare  with  our  land. 
Mark,  too — I  brook  no  idle  jeer^ 
Nor  couple  Bertram's  tiame  with  fear; 
Mine  is  but  half  the  demon*s  lot, 
For  I  believe,  bwt  tremble  not, — 
Enough  of  this,  —Say,  why  this  hoard 
Thou  deem*st  at  Rokeby  castle  stored  \ 
Or  think *st  that  Mortham  would  bestow 
His  treasuioe  with  his  faction -s  foeT" 


Soon  quenched  was  Dcnfirs   ill -timed 

mirth  \ 
Rather  he  would  have  seen  the  earth 
Give  to  ten  thousand  spectres  birth, 
Than  venture  to  awake  to  flame 
The  deadly  wrath  of  Ri*ingham* 


Submit    he    amwer'd, — '*  Mortham's 

mind, 
Thou  know'st,  to  joy  was  ill  inclined. 
In  youth,  'tis  said,  a  gullant  free, 
A  lusty  reveller  was  he  ; 
But  since  returned  from  ovo'  sea, 
A  sullen  and  a  silent  mood 
Hath  numbM  the  current  of  his  blood* 
Hence  he  refused  each  kindly  call 
To  Rokeby *s  hospitable  hall, 
And  our  stout  knight,  at  dawn  oi  mom 
W^ho  loved  to  hear  the  buglc-hom, 
Nor  less,  when  eve  his  oaks  embrowned, 
To  see  the  ruddy  cup  go  round, 
Took  umbrage  that  a  fiiend  so  near 
Refused  to  share  his  chase  and  cheer ; 
Thus  did  the  kindred  barons  jar, 
Ene  they  divided  in  the  war. 
Vet,  trait  me,  friend,  Matilda  fair 
Of  Mortham^s  wealth  is  destined  heir." — 

xxrL 

"  Destined  to  her  !  to  yon  slight  maid  \ 
The  prize  my  life  had  well  nigh  paid. 
When  'gainst  Laroche,  by  Cayo  s  wave, 
I  fought,  my  patron^s  wealth  to  save  \ — 
Deni.il,  I  knew  him  long,  yet  ne'er 
Knew  him  that  joyous  cavalier, 
Whom  youthful  friends  and  early  fame 
Caird  soul  of  gallantry  and  game, 
A  moody  luan^  he  sought  our  crew, 
Desperate  and  dark,  whom  no  one  knew ; 
And  rose,  as  men  with  us  must  rise, 
By  scorning^  life  and  all  its  tics. 
On  each  adventure  rash  he  roved. 
As  danger  for  itself  he  loveii  i 
On  his  sad  brow  nor  mirth  nor  wine 
Could  e^er  one  wrinkled  knot  utitwine  \ 
III  was  the  omen  if  he  smiled, 
For  'twas  in  peril  stem  and  wild ; 
But  when  he  latigh'd,  each  luckless  mate 
Might  hold  our  fortune  desperate. 
Foremost  he  fought  in  every  broil. 
Then  scornful  turned  him  from  the  spoil ; 
Nay,  often  strove  to  bar  the  way 
Jietween  his  comrades  and  their  prey  : 
Preaching,  even  then,  to  such  as  \4e, 
Hot  with  our  dear-bought  victory. 
Of  mercy  and  humanity. 

3CXitL 
"  T  loved  him  well— His  tearless  part, 
His  gallant  leading,  won  my  heart 
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And  after  each  victorious  fight, 
Twas  I  that  wrangled  for  Ms  right, 
Redeem'd  his  portion  of  the  prey 
That  greedier  mates  had  torn  away : 
In  field  and  storm  thrice  saved  his  life. 
And  once  amid  oiir  comrades'  strife. — 
Yes,  I  have  loved  thee !   Well  hath  proved 
My  toil,  my  danger,  how  I  loved  ! 
Yet  will  I  mourn  no  more  thy  fate, 
Ingrate  in  life,  in  death  ingrate. 
Rise  if  thou  canst ! "  he  look'd  around. 
And  sternly  stamp'd  upon  the  ground — 
"  Rise,  with  thy  bearing  proud  and  high, 
Even  as  this  mom  it  met  mine  eye. 
And  give  me,  if  thou  darest,  the  lie  ! " 
lie  paused — then,   calm  and  passion- 
freed. 
Bade  Denzil  with  his  tale  proceed. 

XXIV. 

"  Bertram,  to  thee  I  need  not  tell. 
What  thou  hast  cause  to  wot  so  well. 
How  Superstition's  nets  were  twined 
Around  the  Lord  of  Mortham's  mind  ; 
But  since  he  drove  thee  from  his  tower, 
A  maid  he  found  in  Greta's  bower. 
Whose  speech,  like  David's  harp,  had 

sway, 
To  charm  his  evil  fiend  away. 
I  know  not  if  her  features  moved 
Remembrance  of  the  wife  he  loved ; 
But  he  would  gaze  upon  her  eye. 
Till  his  mood  soften'd  to  a  sigh. 
He,  whom  no  living  mortal  sought 
To  question  of  his  secret  thought. 
Now  every  thought  and  care  confessed 
To  his  fair  niece  s  faithful  breast ; 
Nor  was  there  aught  of  rich  and  rare. 
In  earth,  in  ocean,  or  in  air, 
But  it  must  deck  Matilda's  hair. 
Her  love  still  bound  him  unto  life ; 
But  then  awoke  the  civil  strife. 
And  menials  bore,  by  his  commands. 
Three  coffers,  with  their  iron  bands, 
From  Morth&m's  vault,  at  midnightdeep. 
To  her  lone  bower  in  Rokeby-Keep, 
Ponderous  with  gold  and  plate  of  pride, 
His  gift,  if  he  in  batde  died."— 

XXV. 

"  Then  Denzil,  as  I  guess,  lays  train, 
These  iron-banded  chests  to  gain ; 


Else,  wherefore  should  he  hover  here, 
Where  many  a  peril  waits  him  near, 
For  all  his  Kats  of  war  and  peace. 
For  plundered  boors,  and  harts  of  greese  ? 
Since  through  the  hamlets  as  he  fared. 
What  hearth  has  Guy's  marauding  spared, 
Or  where  the  chase  that  hath  not  rung 
With  Denzil's  bow,  at  midnight  strung?" 
"  I  hold  my  wont — my  rangers  go. 
Even  now  to  track  a  milk-white  doe. 
By  Rokeby-hall  she  takes  her  lair, 
In  Greta  wood  she  harbours  fair, 
And  when  my  huntsman  marks -her  way, 
What  think'st  thou,  Bertram,  of  the  prey  ? 
Were  Rokeby's  daughter  in  our  power, 
Wc  rate  her  ransom  at  her  dower." — 

XXVI. 

"'Tis  well! — there's  vengeance  in  the 

thought, 
Matilda  is  by  Wilfrid  sought ; 
And  hot-brain'd  Redmond,  too,  'tis  said. 
Pays  lover's  homi^e  to  the  maid. 
Bertram  she  scomM — If  met  by  chance. 
She  tum'd   from   me   her   shuddering 

glance. 
Like  a  nice  dame,  that  will  not  brook 
On  what  she  hates  and  loathes  to  look  ; 
She  told  to  Mortham  she  could  ne'er 
Behold  me  without  secret  fear. 
Foreboding  evil : — She  may  rue 
To  find  her  prophecy  fall  true  ! — 
The  war  has  weeded  Rokeby's  train, 
Few  followers  in  his  halls  remain  ; 
If  thy  scheme  miss,  then,  brief  and  bold. 
We  are  enow  to  storm  the  hold  ; 
Bear  off  the  plunder,  and  the  dame. 
And  leave  the  castle  all  in  flame." — 

XXVII. 

"  Still  art  thou  Valour's  venturous  son  ! 
Yet  ponder  fir^t  the  risk  to  run  : 
The  menials  of  the  castle,  true, 
And  stubborn  to  their  charge,  though  few. 
The  wall  to  scale — the  moat  to  cross — 

The  wicket-grate — the  inner  fosse  " 

— "  Fool !  if  we  blench  for  toys  like  these. 
On  what  fair  guerdon  can  we  seize  ? 
Our  hardiest  venture,  to  explore 
Some  wretched  peasant's  fenceless  door, 
And  the  best  prize  we  bear  away, . 
The  earnings  of  his  sordid  day." — 
"  A  while  thy  hasty  taunt  forbear : 
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In  sight  of  road  mafic  suic  and  Uh, 
Tbou  would' St  not  choose^  \n  blindfold 

wrath. 
Or  wantonness,  a  desperate  path  ? 
List,  then  ; — for  vantage  or  a^isault, 
From  gilded  vane  to  dungeon  vault. 
Each  pass  of  Rokeby-house  I  know  i 
There  is  one  postern,  dark  and  low. 
That  issues  at  a  secret  spot, 
By  most  neglected  or  foT^ot. 
Now,  could  a  spial  of  our  train 
On  fair  pretext  admitt^uice  gain^ 
TTiat  sally-port  might  be  unbarr*d  : 
Then,  vain  were  battlement  and  wardr'^ 

xxvni. 
■^Now  spealt'st  thou  well  : — to  me  the 

same 
rf  force  or  art  shall  uire  the  game  ; 
Indifferwit,  if  like  foK  I  wind, 
Or  spring  like  tiger  on  the  hind. — 
But,  harfc  f  our  merry  men  so  gay 
Troll  forth  another  roundelay.  ^ 

"A  weary  lot  is  thine^  fair  maid, 

A  weajy  lot  is  thine  \ 
To  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid, 

And  press  the  me  for  wine  ! 
A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien, 

A  feather  of  the  blvie, 
A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green,— 

No  more  of  me  you  knew, 

My  love  1 
No  more  of  me  yon  knew. 


"This  tnom  is  merry  June,  1  trow. 

The  rose  is  budding  fain  ;" 
But  she  shall  bloom  in  winter  enow, 

Ere  we  two  meet  again*" 
He  tum'd  bis  chaTccr  as  he  spake, 

Upon  the  river  snore, 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shaken 

Said,  *'  Adieu  for  evermore, 

My  love  J 
And  adieu  for  cverroore;" — 


XXIX, 

"  What  youth  is  this,  your  band  amongi 
The  best  for  minstrelsy  and  song  T 
In  his  wild  notea  sc^n  aptly  met 
A  strain  of  pleasure  and  regret  "— 
**  Edmund  of  ^VinsK>n  is  his  name  j 
The  hamlet  soun<1ed  with  the  farpe 
Of  early  hopes  his  childhood  gave, — 
Now  center  d  all  in  Brignall  cave  1 
I  watch  him  well— his  wayward  course 
Shows  oft  a  tincture  of  remorse. 
Some  earty  love -shaft  grazed  his  heart. 
And  oft  the  scar  will  ache  and  smart. 
Yet  is  he  useful  j—of  the  rest. 
By  fits,  the  darling  and  the  jest, 
Hj!.  harp,  his  story,  and  his  layj, 
Oft  aid  the  idle  hours  away  : 
When  unemploy'd,  e^ch  fiery  mate 
Is  ripe  for  mutinous  debate. 
He  tuned  his  strings  e'en  now— again 
He  wakes  them,  with  a  blither  strain/' 


'I 
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Saitg. 

AtXEN-A-DAt-E. 

AUen-a'Dale  has  no  fiigot  for  burning, 
Allen-a-Dale  has  no  furrow  for  turnings 
A  lien  ►a -Dale  has  no  fleece  for  the  suinning-. 
Yet  A  lien -51- Dale  has  refl  gold  for  the  winning* 
Come,  read  me  my  riddle  1  come,  hearken  my  tale  \ 
And  tell  me  the  cmft  of  bold  Allen-a^Dale. 


•  MS— r<?  tk*  Funifr.—"  The  abmptnew 
AH  to  the  H>n^  ij  urinvoidjiblc.  The  mu&ic  of 
the  drinking  ^jarty  cuaM  unl^  operate  ai  si^  tud- 
dtEi  intejTujtfuiin  to  llcrtratri**  ct^vcnaiion, 
hoKN-ever  naiura^ly  it  miglii  be  intitKluced  among 
the  fea^ter^  whc»  were  at  icime  dktance- 


"  Faim,  in  tild  Knelishand  Scotehteaprrcwet, 
1  [hank,  a  pinpeniity  td  giivi;  ,ibd  receive  plea- 
Mjmbic  cini[>EiDJ]s,  A  ^<3rt  orfondneiFi  whltit  tiiAy^ 
withdtiE  Tijitn.bneiv'i,  I  think,  be  applied  tu  s.  rtrte 
in  tbe  act  of  bloorning.  Vrm  iremcmibcr  'Jockey 
fow  and  Josuy  faiiL'— W.S^** 
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The  Baron  of  Ravensworth  prances  in  pride, 
And  he  views  his  domains  upon  Arkindbede  sid& 
The  mere  for  his  net,  and  the  land  for  his  game, 
The  chase  for  the  wild,  and  the  park  for  the  tame ; 
Yet  the  fish  of  the  U^ke,  and  the  deer  of  the  vale. 
Are  less  free  to  Lord  Dacre  than  Allen-a-Dale  1 

Allen-a-Dale  was  ne*er  belted  a  knight. 

Though  his  spur  be  as  sharp,  and  h^  blade  be  as  bright ; 

AUen-a-Dale  is  no  baron  or  lord. 

Yet  twenty  tall  yeomen  will  draw  at  his  word  ; 

And  the  best  of  our  nobles  his  bonnet  will  vail. 

Who  at  Rere-cross  on  Stanmore  meets  Allen-a-Dale ! 

Allen-a-Dale  to  his  wooing  is  come ; 
The  mother,  she  ask*d  of  his  household  and  home: 
"Though  the  castle  of  Richmond  stand  fair  on  the  hill, 
M^  haU,"  quoth  bold  Allen,  "  shows  gallanter  still ; 
*Tis  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with  its  crescent  so  pale. 
And  with  all  its  bright  spangles  ! "  said  Allen-a-Dale. 

The  father  was  steel,  and  the  mother  was  stone ; 
They  lifted  the  latch,  and  they  bade  him  be  gone; 
But  loud,  on  the  morrow,  their  wail  and  their  cry  : 
He  had  laugh'd  on  the  lass  with  his  bonny  black  eye, 
And  she  fled  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  love-tale. 
And  the  youth  it  was  told  by  was  Allen-a-DEde  I 


XXXL 

"  Thou  see'st  that,  whether  sad  or  gay, 
Lovq  mingles  ever  in  his  lay. 
But  when  his  boyish  wayward  fit 
Is  o'er,  he  hath  address  and  wit ; 
O I  'tis  a  brain  of  fire,  can  ape 
Elach  dialect,  each  various  shape." — 
"  Nay,  then,  to  aid  thy  project,  Guy — 
Sofi !  who  comes  here  ?  " — "My  trusty  spy. 
Speak,  Hamlin!  hast  thou  lodged  our 

deer?"— 
'*  I  have — ^but  two  fair  stags  are  near.    • 
I  watch'd  her,  as  she  slowly  strav'd 
From  Ediston  up  ThorsgiU  elade ; 
But  Wilfrid  Wycliffe  sought  her  side. 
And  then  young  Redmond,  in  his  pride, 
Shot  down  to  meet  them  on  their  way : 
Much,  as  it  seem'd,  was  theirs  to  say : 
There's  time  to  pitch  both  toil  and  net. 
Before  their  path  be  homeward  set" 
A  hurried  and  a  whisper'd  speech 
Did  Bertram's  will  to  Denzil  teach; 
Who,  turning  to  the  robber  band. 
Bade  four,  the  bravest,  take  the  brand. 


CANTO  FOURTH. 

I.. 

When  Denmark's  raven  soar'd  on  high. 
Triumphant  through  Northumbrian  sky. 
Till,  hovering  near,  her  fatal  croak 
Bade  R^;ed's  Britons  dread  the  voke, 
And  the  broad  shadow  of  her  wmg 
Blacken'd  each  cataract  and  spring, 
Where  Tees  in  tumult  leaves  bis  source, 
Thundering  o'er  Caldron   and   High- 
Force  ; 
Beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came, 
Fix'd  on  each  vale  a  Runic  name, 
Rear'd  high  their  altar's  rugged  stone. 
And  gave  their  Gods  the  land  they 

won. 
Then,  Balder,  one  bleak  garth  was  thine. 
And  one  sweet  brooklet's  silver  line. 
And  Woden's  Crofi  did  title  gain 
From  the  stem  Father  of  the  Slain ; 
But  to  the  Monarch  of  the  Mace, 
That  held  in  fight  the  foremost  place. 
To  Odin's  son,  and  Sifia's  spouse. 
Near  Stratforth  high  they  paid  their  vows, 
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Remember' d  Thor's  victorious  famcp 
And  gave  the  ddU  IheThundeftr's  n&me. 

Yet  Scald  or  Kemper  err'd»  T  ween, 
Who  gave  that  soft  and  quiet  scene, 

I   With  all  its  varied  light  and  shade, 

I   And  every  liitJe  sunny  glade^ 

'   And  the  blithe  brook  that  strolls  along 
Its  pebbled  l>cd  with  summer  song, 
To  the  grim  God  of  blood  and  scar. 
The  grisly  King  of  Northern  War, 
O,  better  were  its  ba^ks  asslgn^'d 
To  spirits  of  a  rentier  kind  I 
For  where  the  tnicket-groups  recede. 
And  the  rath  primtiDse  decks  the  mcad^ 
The  velvet  grass  seems  caqaet  tneet 

I    For  the  light  fairies'  lively  feet. 
Yon  tufted  knoll,  vritb  daisies  strown, 

I   Might  make  proud  Oberon  a  throne, 
While,  hidden  in  the  thicket  nlgb^ 
Fuck  should  brood  o*er  his  frolic  sly ; 
And  where  profuse  the  wood- vetch  clings 
Round  ash  and  elm,  in  vertlant  rings, 
Ita  pale  and  aiure-pencilVd  flower 
Should  canopy  Titania's  bower. 


Here  rise  no  difls  the  vale  to  shade ; 
But,  skirting  every  sunny  glade. 
In  fair  variety  of  green 
The  woodland  lends  its  jiilvan  screen. 
Hoarjv  yet  haughty^  frowns  the  oak. 
Its  boughs  by  weight  of  ages  broke  ; 
I    And  towers  erect,  in  sstbte  spire, 
The  pine- tree  scathed  by  lightning-fire  ; 
Tlie  drooping  ash  and  birch,  iTetweeti, 
Harig  their  fair  tresses  o  er  the  green* 
And  all  Ijeneath,  at  random  crow 
Each  coppice  dwarf  of  varied  show. 
Or,  round  the  stems  profusely  twined, 
Fling  summer  odours  on  tlie  wind. 
Such  varied  group  Urblno^s  hand 
Round  lUm  of  Tarsus  nobly  planned, 
W*hat  time  he  bade  proud  Athens  own 
On  Mark's  Mount  the  God  Unkno^^Ti  ! 
Then  grey  Philosophy  stood  nigh. 
Though  bent  by  age,  in  spirit  high  : 
There   rose   the   scar-scam'd   veteran^s 

spear. 
There  Grecian  Beauty  bent  to  bear, 
While  Childhood  ai  her  hval  wa^  placed, 
Or  clung  delighted  to  her  waist. 


**  And  rest  we  here,"  Matilda  said. 
And  sat  her  in  tlie  varying  shade. 
"  Ch ante-met,  we  well  may  steal  an  hour, 
Ti>  friendship  due  from  fortune's  power. 
Thou,  Wilfnd,  ever  kind,  must  lend 
Thy  counsel  to  thy  sisler-friend  ; 
And,  Redmond,  thou,  at  my  behest, 
No  farther  urge  thy  desperale  'quest. 
For  to  my  care  a  charge  is  left. 
Dangerous  to  one  of  aid  bereft, 
Well  nigh  an  oq^han,  and  alone, 
Captive  her  sire,  her  house  overthrown*'* 
Wilfrid,  with  wonted  kindness  graced, 
Beside  her  on  the  larf  she  placed  ; 
Then  paused,  with  downcast  look  and  eye^ 
Nor  bade  young  Redmond  seat  htm  nigh. 
Her  conscious  diffidence  he  saw. 
Drew*  backward  as  in  modest  awe. 
And  sat  a  little  space  removed, 
Unmark'd  to  gaie  on  her  he  iDved, 


Wreathed  in  itsdark-brown  rings,  her  hair 
Half  hid  Matilda^s  forehead  fair^ 
Half  hid  and  half  re  veal' d  to  view 
ijer  full  dark  e>'e  of  hazel  hue. 
The  rose,  with  faint  and  feeble  streak. 
So  slightly  tinged  the  maiden's  check. 
That  you  had  said  her  hue  was  pale  ; 
Hut  if  she  faced  the  summer  gale. 
Or  spoke,  or  sung,  or  quicker  moved, 
Or  heard  the  praise  of  those  she  loved, 
Gr  when  of  interest  was  expressed 
Aught  that  waked  feeling  in  her  breast. 
The  mantling  blood  in  ready  play 
Rivall'd  the  blush  of  rising  day* 
There  was  a  so  A  and  pensive  grace, 
A  cast  of  thought  upon  her  face, 
That  suited  well  the  forehead  high, 
The  eyelash  dark,  and  downcast  eye  ; 
The  mild  expression  spoke  a  mind 
In  duty  firm,  composed,  resigned;  — 
*Tis  that  which  Roman  art  has  given, 
To  m  nr  k  their  maiden  Queen  of  1 1  ea ven ,    ' 
In  hours  of  sport,  that  mood  gave  way 
To  Fancy *s  light  and  frolic  play  ; 
And  when  the  dance,  or  tale,  or  song. 
In  harmless  mirth  sped  time  along. 
Full  oft  her  doting  sire  would  call 
His  Maud  the  merriest  of  them  all. 
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But  days  of  war,  and  civil  crime, 
Allowed  but  ill  such  festal  tirae» 
And  her  soft  pensiveness  of  brow 
Had  deepened  into  sadness  now. 
In  Marston  field  her  father  ta'en. 
Her  friends  dispersed,  brave  Mortham 

slain, 
While  every  ill  her  soul  foretold. 
From  Oswald's  thirst  of  power  and  gold, 
And  boding  thoughts  that  she  must  part 
With  a  soft  vision  of  her  heart, — 
All  lowered  around  the  lovely  maid, 
To  darken  her  dejection's  shade. 

VL 
Who  has  not  heard — ^while  Erin  yet 
Strove  'gainst  the  Saxon's  iron  bit — 
Who  has  not  heard  how  brave  O'Neale 
In  English  blood  imbrued  his  steel, 
Against  St  Geoi^e's  cross  blazed  high 
The  banners  of  his  Tanistrv, 
To  fiery  Essex  gave  the  foil, 
And  reign'd  a  prince  on  Ulster's  soil  ? 
But  chief  arose  his  victor  pride, 
When  that  brave  Marshal  fought  and 

died. 
And  Avon-DufT  to  ocean  bore 
His  billows  red  with  Saxon  gore. 
HTwas  first  in  that  disastrous  fight, 
Rokeby  and  Mortham  proved  their  might 
There  had  they  fallen  amongst  the  rest, 
But  pity  touch'd  a  chieftain's  breast ; 
The  Tanist  he  to  great  O'Neale  ; 
He  check'd  his  followers*  bloody  zeal. 
To  quarter  took  the  kinsman  bold. 
And  bore  them  to  his  mountain-hold. 
Gave  them  each  silvan  joy  to  know, 
Slieve-Donard's  cliffs  and  woods  could 

show, 
Shared  with  them  Erin's  festal  cheer, 
Show'd  them  the  chase  of  wolf  and  deer, 
And,  when  a  fitting  time  was  come, 
Safe  and  unransom'd  sent  them  home. 
Loaded  with  many  a  gift,  to  prove 
A  generous  foe's  respect  and  love. 

VII. 

Years  speed  away.     On  Rokeb/s  head 
Some  touch  of  early  snow  was  shed  ; 
Calm  he  enjo/d,  by  Greta's  wave. 
The  peace  which  James  the  Peaceful  ^ve. 
While  Mortham  far  beyond  the  main. 
Waged  his  fierce  wars  on  Indian  Spain. — 


It  chanced  upon  a  wintry  night. 
That  whiten'd  Stanmore's  stormy  height, 
The  chase  was  o'er,  the  stag  was  kiU'd, 
In  Rokeby  hall  the  cups  were  fill'd, 
And  by  the  huge  stone  chimney  sate. 
The  Knight  in  hospitable  state. 
Moonless  the  sky,  the  hour  was  late, 
When  a  loud  summons  shook  the  gate, 
And  sore  for  entrance  and  for  aid 
A  voice  of  foreign  accent  pray'd. 
The  porter  answer'd  to  the  call. 
And  instant  rush'd  into  the  hall 
A  Man,  whose  aspect  and  attire 
Startled  the  circle  by  the  fire. 

VIII. 

His  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spread 
Around  his  bare  and  matted  head  ; 
On  leg  and  thigh,  close  stretch'd  and  trim, 
His  vesture  show'd  the  sinewy  limb ; 
In  saffron  dyed,  a  linen  vest 
Was  frequent  folded  round  his  breast ; 
A  mantle  long  and  loose  he  wore, 
Shaggy  with  ice,  and  stain'd  with  gore. 
He  ck^p'd  a  burden  to  his  heart, 
And,  resting  on  a  knotted  dart. 
The  snow  from  hair  and  beard  he  shook. 
And  round  him  gazed  with  wilder'd  look. 
Then  up  the  hsul,  with  staggering  pace, 
He  hasten'd  by  the  blaze  to  place. 
Half  lifeless  from  the  bitter  air, 
His  load,  a  Boy  of  Beauty  rare. 
To  Rokeby,  next,  he  louted  low, 
Then  stood  erect  his  tale  to  show. 
With  wild  majestic  port  and  tone, 
Like  envoy  of'^some  barbarous  throne. 
"  Sir  Richard,  Lord  of  Rokeby,  hear ! 
Turlough  O'Neale  salutes  thee  dear  ; 
He  graces  thee,  and  to  thy  care 
Young  Redmond  gives,  his  grandson  fair. 
He  bids  thee  bre«l  him  as  thy  son, 
For  Turlough's  days  of  joy  are  done  ; 
And  other  lords  have  seized  his  land. 
And  faint  and  feeble  is  his  hand  ; 
And  all  the  glory  of  Tyrone 
Is  like  a  morning  vapour  flown. 
To  bind  the  dut^  on  thy  soul, 
He  bids  thee  thmk  on  Erin's  bowl ! 
If  any  wrong  the  young  O'Neale, 
He  bids  thee  think  of  Erin's  steel. 
To  Mortham  first  this  charge  was  due. 
But,  in  his  absence,  honours  you. — 
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Now  is  my  master'fi  iTie5<^e  by, 
And  Ferraught  will  conieuted  dvtJ" 

ix. 

His  look  grew  fix'd,  hiscl«iek  grew  palcj 
He  sunk  when  he  had  to^  hts  tale ; 
For,  hid  beneath  his  tnnnlle  wide^ 
A  mortal  wound  was  in  bis  sida 
Vain  was  all  aid — in  terror  wild, 
And  sorrow,  Hcream'd  the  orphan  Child. 
Poor  Fcrmught  raised  his  wistful  eyes, 
And  faimly  strove  to  soothe  his  cries  ; 
All  reckkss  of  his  dying  pain. 
He  blest,  nntl  blest  him  o  cr  again  1 
And  kissM  the  Little  hands  outspread. 
And  ktss'd  and  crossM  the  infant  head, 
Andt  in  his  native  tongue  and  phmse, 
Pray'd  to  each  saint  to  watch  his  days  ; 
Then  all  his  strength  together  drew^ 
The  charge  to  Rokeby  to  renew. 
When  half  was  falter  d  from  his  breast. 
And  half  by  dving  signs  express'd, 
"  Bless  thee,  tVNeak  I  '*  be  family  add, 
And  thus  the  faithful  ^pinl  Bl\L 

*Twas  long  ere  soothing  might  prevail 
Upon  the  Child  to  end  the  tale  i 
And  then  he  said,  that  from  his  home 
His  grandsire  had  been  forced  to  roam. 
Which  had  not  been  if  Redmond's  hand 
Had  but  had  strength  to  draw  the  bran<l, 
The  brand  of  Lenavigh  More  the  Red, 
That  hung  beside  the  grey  wolf's  head, — 
^fwas  from  his  broken  phrtise  descried* 
His  foster  father  was  his  ^Tuide, 
Who,  in  his  charge,  from  Ulster  bore 
Letters,  and  gifts  a  goodly  store  ; 
But  ruffians  met  them  in  the  wood, 
Ferraught  in  battle  boldly  stood, 
Till  wounded  and  o'erpower'd  at  length. 
And  stripped  of  all,  bis  failing  strefigtli 
Just  bor^  him  here— and  then  the  child 
ReneVd  again  his  moamng  wild. 

The  tear,  down  childhood's  cheek  that 

flows. 
Is  like  the  ^lewdrop  on  the  rose  ; 
When  next  the  summer  breeze  comes  by 
Ancl  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry* 
Won  by  I  heir  eare,  the  orphan  Child 
Soon  on  his  new  protector  smiled, 


With  dimpled  cheek  and  eye  so  fair, 

Through  his*  thick  curls  of  flaxen  hair. 
But  bhthest  laugbM  that  cheek  and  ey^ 
When  Rokeby's  little  Maid  was  nigh  ; 
*Twas  hts,  with  elder  brother's  pride, 
Matilda's  tottering  steps  to  guide  ; 
HU  native  lays  ir»  Irisn  tongue^ 
To  soothe  her  infant  ear  he  sung. 
And  primrose  twined  with  daisy  fair, 
To  form  a  chaplet  for  her  hair» 
By  lawn,  by  grove,  by  brooklet's  strand, 
The  children  still  were  band  in  hand, 
And  good  Sir  Richard  smiling  eyed 
The  early  knot  «o  kindly  tied 


Bat  summer  months  bring  wilding  shoot 
From  bud  to  bloom,  from  blooni  to  fruit ; 
And  years  draw  on  o^r  human  span, 
From  child  to  boy,  from  boy  to  man  ; 
And  soon  in  Rokeby^ s  woods  is  seen 
A  gallant  boy  in  hunter^s  green. 
He  lovies  to  wake  the  felon  boar, 
In  his  dark  haunt  on  Greta's  shore, 
And  loves,  against  the  deer  so  dun. 
To  draw  the  shaft,  or  lift  the  gun  : 
Yet  more  he  loves,  in  autumn  prime; 
The  haieUs  spreading  boughs  lo  climb, 
And  dtjwn  its  duster'd  stores  to  hail, 
Where  young  Matilda  holds  her  veil 
And  she,  whose  veil  receives  the  shower. 
Is  alter 'd  too,  and  knows  her  power  ; 
Assumes  a  monitress's  pride. 
Her    Redmond's   dangerous    sports  lo 

chide  ; 
Yet  listens  still  to  hear  him  tell 
How  the  grim  vtiM-boar  fought  and  fell. 
How  at  his  fall  the  bugle  rung. 
Till  rock  and  greenwood  answer  flung  ; 
Then  blesses  her,  that  man  can  find 
A  pa^titne  of  such  savage  kind  i 


But  Redmond  knew  to  weave  his  tale 
So  well  with  praise  of  wood  and  dale. 
And  knew  so  well  each  point  to  trace, 
Gives  living  interest  lo  the  chase, 
And  knew  so  well  o'er  ail  to  throw 
His  spirit's  wild  romantic  glow. 
That,  while  she  blamed,  and  while  she 

fearM, 
She  loved  each  venturous  talc  she  heard. 
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when  drifted  snow  and  rain 
r  and  hall  their  steps  restrain, 
:  they  explor'd  the  page 
ng  bard  or  gifted  sage ; 
ed  the  evening  fire  beside^ 
strel  art  alternate  tried, 
adsome  harp  and  lively  lay 
iter-night  fht  fast  away  : 
>m  their  childhood  blendmg  still 
ort,  their  studv,  and  their  skill, 
a  of  the  soul  tney  prove, 
t  not  think  that  it  was  love, 
gh  they  dared  not,  envious  Fame 
red  to  give  that  union  name ; 
en  so  often,  side  by  side, 
ar  to  year  the  pair  she  eyed, 
(letimes  blamed  the  good  old 
alight, 

of  ear  and  dim  of  sight, 
les  his  purpose  wouM  declare, 
ing  O'Neale  should  wed  his  heir. 

XIV. 

:  of  Wilfrid  rent  disguise 
idage  from  the  lovers'  eyes  ; 
lain  that  Oswald,  for  his  son, 
ikeby's  favour  wellnigh  won. 
ist  they  meet  with  change  of  cheer, 
utual  looks  of  shame  and  fear  ; 
list  Matilda  stray  apart, 
ol  her  disobedient  neart : 
dmond  now  alone  must  me 
e  he  never  can  subdue. 
:ions  rose,  and  Rokeby  sware, 
:rs  son  should  wed  his  heir ; 
xlmond,  nurtured  while  a  child 
^  a  bard's  traditions  wild, 
ught  the  lonely  wood  or  stream, 
rish  there  a  happier  dream, 
len  won  by  sword  or  lance, 
lie  regions  of  romance ; 
unt  the  heroes  of  his  line, 
^ial  of  the  Pledges  Nine, 
Dymas  wild,  and  Geraldine, 
)nnan-more,  who  vow'd  his  race 
;r  to  the  fight  and  chase, 
rsed  him,  of  his  lineage  bom, 
sheathe  the  sword  to  reap  the  com, 
e  the  mountain  and  the  wold, 
)ud  himself  in  castled  hold, 
uch  examples  hope  he  drew, 
ighten'd  as  the  trumpet  blew. 


If  brides  were  won  bjr  heart  and  blade, 
Redmond  had  both  his  cause  to  aid, 
And  all  beside  of  nurture  rare 
That  might  beseem  a  baron's  heir. 
Turloogfa  O'Neale,  in  Erin's  strife. 
On  Rokebv's  Lord  bestow'd  his  life. 
And  well  did  Rokeby's  generous  Knight 
Young  Redmond  for  the  deed  requite. 
Nor  was  his  liberal  care  and  cost 
Upon  the  gallant  stripling  lost : 
Seek  the  North  Riding  broad  and  wide, 
Like  Redmond  none  could  steed  bestride; 
From  Tjrnemonth  search  to  Cumberiand, 
Like  Redmond  none  could  wield  abrand; 
And  then,  of  hnmoor  kind  and  free, 
And  bearing  him  to  each  degree 
With  frank  and  fearless  courtesy, 
There  never  youth  was  form'd  to  steal 
Upon  the  heart  like  brave  O'Neale. 

XVI. 

Sir  Richard  loved  him  as  his  son ; 
And  when  the  days  of  peace  were  done. 
And  to  the  gales  of  war  he  gave 
The  banner  of  his  sires  to  wave, 
Redmond,  distinguish'd  by  his  care. 
He  chose  that  honoured  flag  to  bear. 
And  named  his  page,  the  next  degree 
In  that  old  time  to  chivalry. 
In  five  pitch'd  fields  he  well  maintain'd 
The  honour'd  place  his  worth  obtain'd. 
And  high  ¥ras  Redmond's  youthful  name 
Blazed  in  the  roll  of  martial  fame. 
Had  fortune  smiled  on  Marston  fight. 
The  eve  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight; 
Twice,  'mid  the  battle's  doubtful  strife. 
Of  Rokebv's  Lord  he  saved  the  life, 
But  when  he  saw  him  prisoner  nuule. 
He  kiss'd  and  then  resign'd  his  blades 
And  yielded  him  an  easy  prey 
To  those  who  led  the  Knight  away ; 
Resolved  Matilda's  sire  should  prove 
In  prison,  as  in  fight,  his  love. 

XVIL 

When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 
'Tis  like  a  sun-glimpse  through  a  shower, 
A  waterv  ray,  an  instant  seen 
The  darkly  closing  clouds  between. 
As  Redmond  on  the  turf  reclined. 
The  past  and  present  fill'd  his  mind  : 
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^*  It  wfts  not  thus^"  Affection  said, 
*'  I  dreamt!  of  my  return,  dear  miiLd  ! 
Not  tbuSf  wlien  from  thy  trembling  hand, 
I  took  the  banner  and  Uie  brand, 
When  round  me,  as  ibe  bugles  blew, 
Their   btadeii   three  hundred    warriors 

drew, 
And,  while  the  startdard  I  nnroU^d, 
Cbuh^d  their  bright  arm^  with  damour 

bold 
Where  i5  that  banner  now  ? — ^its  pride 
Lies  whelmed  in  Quae's  suHeti  tide  \ 
Where  now  these  warriors! — in  their 

They  cumber  Marston's  dismal  moor  1 
And  what  avails  a  useless  brand, 
Held  by  n  captive^s  shackled  liand. 
That  only  would  his  life  retain. 
To  aid  thy  sire  to  bear  hjs  chain  !" 
Thus  Red  moiid  to  himself  apart ; 
Nor  lighter  was  his  rivafs  heart ; 
For  Wilfrid,  while  his  generous  soul 
Disdain' d  to  profit  by  control^ 
By  many  a  sign  could  mark  too  plain, 
Save  with  such   aid,  hi&  hopes   were 

vain.-^ 
But  now  Matilda  s  accents  stole 
On  the  dark  visions  of  their  soul. 
And  bade  their  mournful  musing  Ry, 
Like  mist  before  the  zephyr  s  si|^L 


**  I  n^kl  not  to  my  friends  recall, 
How  Mortham  shunn*d  my  father^s  hall ; 
A  man  of  silence  and  of  woe^ 
Yet  ever  anxious  to  bestow 
On  my  poor  self  whate'er  could  prove 
A  kinsman's  confidence  and  love* 
My  feeble  aid  could  sometimes  chase 
The  clouds  of  sorrow  for  a  space  r 
But  oftener,  fiji'd  beyond  my  power, 
I  markM  his  deep  despondence  lower. 
One  dismal  cause,  by  all  unguess'd, 
His  fearful  confidence  confessed  ; 
And  t^^iL-e  it  was  my  hap  to  see 
Kxamples  of  that  agony, 
Which  for  a  season  can  overstrain 
And  wreck  the  structurt  of  the  brain. 
He  had  the  awful  power  to  know 
The  approaching  mental  overthrow, 
And  while  his  mind  had  courage  yet 
To  struggle  with  the  dreadful  fit, 


The  victim  writhed  against  its  throetp 
Like  wretch  beneath  a  murderer's  hlows^ 
This  malady,  I  well  could  mark, 
Sprung  from  some  direful  cause  and  dark; 
But  still  he  kept  its  source  conceal'd, 
Till  arming  for  the  civil  field  ; 
Then  in  my  charge  he  bade  me  hold 
A  treasure  huge  of  gems  and  gold. 
With  this  disjointed  dismal  scroll. 
That  tells  the  secret  of  his  soul, 
In  such  wild  words  as  oft  betr&y 
A  mind  by  anguish  forced  aslmyJ* 

XIX. 

uohtham's  history. 

"  Matilda  t  thou  hast  seen  me  start, 
As  if  a  dagger  thriird  my  heart, 
When  it  has  happ'd  some  casual  phrase 
Waked  memory  of  my  former  days. 
Believe,  that  few  can  backward  cast 
Their  thoughts  with  pleasure  on  the  past ; 
But  1 1 — my  youth  was  rash  and  vain. 
And  blood  and  rage  my  manhood  slain, 
And  my  grey  hairs  must  now  descend 
To  my  cold  grave  without  a  friend! 
Even  thou,  Matilda,  wilt  disown 
Thy  kinsman,  when  his  guilt  is  known* 
And  must  I  lift  the  bloody  veil. 
That  hides  my  dark  and  fatal  tale  \ 
I  must — I  w ill— Pale  phantom,  ccmse  I 
Leave  me  one  little  hour  in  peace  ! 
Thus  haunted,  think *st  thou  I  have  skill 
Thine  own  commission  to  fulfil  ? 
O  r,  wh  lie  tho  u  poi  n  I  'st  wi  th  gesl  ure  fi  e  rce. 
Thy  bljghted  cheek,  thy  bloody  hearse. 
How  can  1  paint  thee  as  thou  wert. 
So  fair  in  face^  so  warm  in  heart  I — 


"  Yes,  she  was  fair  I — Matilda,  thou 
Hast  a  soft  sadness  on  thy  brow  ; 
But  hers  wai>  like  the  sunny  glow, 
That  laughs  on  earth  and  all  below  I 
Wc  wedded  secret— there  was  need — 
Differing  in  country  and  in  creHl ; 
And  when  to  Mortham^  tower  she  came. 
We  mentioned  not  her  race  and  name, 
Until  thy  sire,  who  fought  afar. 
Should  turn  him  home  from  fu reign  war, 
On  whose  kind  influence  we  relied 
To  soothe  her  father's  ire  and  pride. 
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Few  months  we  lived  retired,  unknown. 
To  all  but  one  dear  friend  alone, 
One  darling  friend — I  spare  his  shame, 
I  will  not  write  the  villain's  name  ! 
My  trespasses  I  might  forget. 
And  sue  in  vengeance  for  the  debt 
Due  by  a  brother  worm  to  me, 
Ungrateful  to  God's  clemency, 
That  spared  me  penitential  time. 
Nor  cut  me  off  amid  my  crime. — 

XXI. 

"  A  kindly  smile  to  all  she  lent. 
But  on  her  husband's  friend  'twas  bent 
So  kind,  that  from  its  harmless  glee. 
The  wretch  misconstrued  villany. 
Repulsed  in  his  presumptuous  love, 
A  vengeful  snare  the  traitor  wove. 
Alone  we  sat— the  flask  had  flow'd. 
My  blood  with  heat  unwonted  glow'd. 
When  throu^  the  alley'd  walk  we  spied 
With  hurried  step  my  Edith  glide. 
Cowering  beneath  the  verdant  screen. 
As  one  unwilling  to  be  seen. 
Words  cannot  paint  the  fiendish  smile 
That  curl'd  the  traitor's  cheek  the  while ! 
Fiercely  I  question'd  of  the  cause ; 
He  made  a  cold  and  artful  pause, 
Then  pra/d   it  might  not  chafe   my 

mood — 
•There  was  a  gallant  in  the  wood  ! ' 
We  had  been  shooting  at  the  deer ; 
My  cross-bow  (evil  chance ! )  was  near : 
That  ready  weapon  of  my  wrath 
I  caught,  and,  hasting  up  the  path. 
In  the  yew  grove  my  wife  I  found, 
A  stranger's  arms  her  neck  had  bound  ! 
I  mark'd  his  heart— the  bow  I  drew — 
I  Iposed  the  shaft — 'twas  more  than  true ! 
I  found  my  Edith's  dying  charms 
Lock'd  in  her  murder'd  brother's  arms ! 
He  came  in  secret  to  inquire 
Her  state,  and  reconcile  her  sire. 

XXII. 

"An  fled  my  rage— the  villain  first, 
Whose  craft  my  jealousy  had  nursod  ; 
He  sought  in  far  and  foreign  clime 
To  'scape  the  vengeance  of  his  crime. 
The  manner  of  the  slaughter  done 
Was  known  to  few,  my  guilt  to  none ; 


Some  tale  my  faithful  steward  framed — 
I  know  not  what — of  shaft  mis-aim'd  ; 
And  even  fix>m  those  the  act  who  knew. 
He  hid  the  hand  firom  which  it  flew. 
Untouch'd  bv  human  laws  I  stood. 
But  God  had  heard  the  cry  of  blood  ! 
There  is  a  blank  upon  my  mind, 
A  fearful  vision  illAlefined, 
Of  raving  till  my  flesh  was  torn. 
Of  dungeon-bolts  and  fetters  worn — 
And  when  I  waked  to  woe  more  mild. 
And  question'd  of  my  infant  child —        I 
(Have  I  not  written,  that  she  bare  | 

A  boy,  like  summer  morning  fair  ? ) — 
With  looks  confused  my  menials  tell        | 
That  armed  men  in  Mortham  dell 
Beset  the  nurse's  evening  way. 
And  bore  her,  with  her  charge,  away.       ^ 
My  faithless  friend,  and  none  but  he, 
Could  profit  by  this  villany ;  | 

Him  then,  I  sought,  with  pur[)ose  dread    : 
Of  treble  vengeance  on  his  head  ! 
He  'scaped  me — but  my  bosom's  wound    I 
Some  faint  relief  fix>m  wandering  found ;    I 
And  over  distant  land  and  sea  I 

I  bore  my  load  of  misery. 

XXIII. 

"'Twas  then  that  fate  my  footsteps  led 
Among  a  daring  crew  and  dread. 
With  whom  fiiU  oft  my  hated  life 
I  ventured  in  such  desperate  strife. 
That  even  my  fierce  associates  saw  | 

My  firantic  deeds  with  doubt  and  awe. 
Much  then  I  learned,  and  much  can  show, 
Of  human  guilt  and  human  woe,  | 

Yet  ne'er  have,  in  my  wanderings,  known    \ 
A  wretch,  whose  sorrows  match'd  my 

own ! — 
It  chanced,  that  after  battle  fray. 
Upon  the  bloody  field  we  lay ; 
The  yellow  moon  her  lustre  shed 
Upon  the  wounded  and  the  dead, 
A^^e^sense  in  toil  and  wassail  drown'd. 
My  ruffian  comrades  slept  around, 
There  came  a  voice — its  silver  tone 
Was  soft,  Matilda,  as  thine  own — 
*  Ah,  wretch  I  *  it  said,  *  what  makest 

thou  here. 
While  unavenged  my  bloody  bier. 
While  unprotected  lives  mine  heir, 
Without  a  father's  name  and  care  ? ' 
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"  I  hciflrd — obt^'d — and  homeward  drew; 
The  fiercest  of  our  desperate  crew 
I  brougbtf  at  time  of  need  lo  ^id 
My  purposed  verigeiuice^  long  delayed. 
But,  humble  be  my  thanks  to  Heaveti, 
Thai  belter  hopes  and  thoughts  has  given. 
And  by  our  Lord^s  dear  pray<^has  laugh  t, 
Mercy  by  mercy  must  be  bought  \ — 
Let  me  in  misery  rejoice^ 
Tvc  se<?n  his  face — I  vc  heard  hts  voice— 
I  claim 'd  of  him  my  only  child — 
As  he  di&own'd  the  the  ft,  he  smOed  I 
Thsit  very  calm  ajid  callous  look^ 
Tlial  iiendish  sneer  his  visage  took, 
As  when  he  said,  in  scomJiiI  mood, 
'  There  is  a  galianl  in  the  wood  ! ' — 
I  did  not  slay  him  as  he  stood — 
AH  praise  be  to  my  Maker  given  f 
Lotig  fiufinmcc  is  one  piath  to  heaven." 

XXV. 

Thus  far  the  woful  tale  was  heard. 
When  soraethtrtg  in  the  thicket  siirr'd. 
Up  Redmond  sprung  ;  the  villain  Guy, 
(J  or  he  it  was  tlvat  lurk'd  so  nlgh^) 
Drew  back— he  durst  not  cross  n is  steel 
A  moment's  space  with  brave  O'Neale, 
For  all  the  treasured  gold  that  rcats 
In  Morlham*5  iron  ^banded  chests^ 
Redmond  resumed  his  seat;— he  said, 
Some  roe  was  rustling  in  the  shade, 
BL'ftram  laugh*d  grimly  when  he  saw 
His  limofous  comrade  backward  draw  ; 
"  A  trusty  mate  art  thotu  to  fear 
A  single  arm,  and  aid  so  near  I 
Yet  have  I  seen  thee  mark  a  deer. 
Give  mc  thy  carabine^  11 1  show 
An  art  that  thou  wilt  gladly  know, 
How  thou  may'st  safely  quell  a  foe*** 

XXVI. 

On  hands  and  knees  fierce  Bertram  drew 
The  spreading  birch  and  hazels  through, 
Till  he  haii  Redmonti  full  in  view  ; 
The  gnn  he  levcird— Mark  like  this 
Was  licrtram  never  known  to  miss, 
>Vhen  fair  onp<.i,scd  to  aim  there  sale 
An  object  of  his  mortal  hate* 
That  day  young  Redmond's  death  had 

seen, 
Bui  twice  Matilda  came  between 


The  carabine  and  Redmond's  breast. 
Just  ere  tile  spring  his  finger  preis'd, 
A  deadJv  oath  the  ruffian  swore, 
But  yet  his  feU  design  forebore  : 
"  It  ne*er,*'  he  mudcrd  ''  shall  be  $aid. 
That  thus  I  scath'd  thee,  )iaiighty  maid  I'* 
Then  moiled  to  seek  more  open  aim. 
When  to  hta  side  Guy  Denzil  came : 
'-  Bertram  forbear  \ — we  are  undone 
For  ever,  if  thou  fire  the  gun. 
By  all  the  fieods,  an  armed  force 
Descends  the  dell,  of  foot  and  horse  I 
We  perish  if  they  hear  a  shot — 
Madman  !  we  have  a  safer  plot- — 
Nay,  friend,  be  ruled,  and  bear  thee  bade  \ 
Behold,  down  yonder  hollow  (rack, 
The  warlike  leader  of  the  band 
Comes,  with  his  broadsword  in  his  hand. 
Bertram  look'd  up  ;  he  saw,  he  knew 
That  Deuzil's  fears  had  counsel Kd  true, 
Then  cursed  his  fortune  and  -withdj^w^ 
Thr^ded  the  woodlands  undcscned, 
And  gain\l  the  aivc  on  Greta  side. 


They  whom  dark  Bertram,  in  his  wrath, 
Doom'd  to  captivity  or  death, 
Their  thoughts  to  one  sad  subject  lent, 
Saw  not  nor  heard  the  anibushment. 
Heedless  and  unconcern 'd  they  sate, 
While  on  the  very  verge  or  fate  ; 
I  leedleas  and  tinconcemM  remained, 
When  Heaven  the  murdercr'a  ann  re- 
strained ; 
As  ships  drift  darkling  down  the  tide, 
Norsee  the  shelves  oVr  which  they  glide; 
Umnierrupted  thus  they  heard 
What  Mortham's  closing  tale  declared. 
He  spoke  of  wealth  as  of  a  loadj 
By  fortune  on  a  wretch  bestow'd. 
In  bitter  mockery  of  hate. 
His  cureless  woes  to  nggravale ; 
But  yet  he  prayM  Matilda's  care 
Might  save  that  treasure  for  his  heir— 
His  Edith's  i^>n— for  still  he  raved 
As  confident  his  life  was  saved  ; 
In  frbqucnt  vision,  he  nvcrrM, 
He  saw  his  face^  his  voice  he  heard. 
Then  apgued  calm— -had  murder  been, 
The  blood,  the  corpses,  had  been  seen  | 
Some  had  pretended,  too,  to  mark 
On  Windermere  a  sirauj^er  bark, 
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crew,  with  jealous  care,  yet  mild, 

A  a  female  and  a  child. 

these  faint  proofs  he  told  and 

pressed, 

eem'd  to  kindle  in  his  breast ; 

1  inconsistent,  vague,  and  vain, 

>'d  his  judgment  and  his  brain. 

XXVIII. 
solemn  words  his  story  close : — 
en  witness  for  me,  that  I  chose 
t  in  this  sad  civil  fight, 
by  no  cause  but  England's  right 
mtry*s  groans  have  bid  me  draw 
3rd  for  gospel  and  for  law ; — 
riehted,  I  ning  arms  aside, 
ek  my  son  through  Europe  wide, 
dth,  on  which  a  kinsman  nigh 
^  casts  a  grasping  eye, 
dee  may  unsuspected  lie. 
of  my  death  Matilda  hears, 
-  retain  her  trust  three  years  ; 
^  from  me,  the  treasure  claim, 
1  is  Mortham's  race  and  name. 
i\  it  leave  her  generous  hand, 
)w  in  bounty  o  er  the  land  ; 
the  wounded  prisoner's  lot, 
1  the  peasant's  ruin'd  cot ; 
ils,  acquired  by  fight  atar, 
litigate  domestic  war." 

XXDC 

onerous  youths,  who   well  had 
known 

rtham's  mind  the  powerful  tone, 
t  high  mind,  by  sorrow  swerved, 
jonpathy  his  woes  deserved  ; 
ilfnd  chief,  who  saw  reveal'd 
[ortham  wish'd  his  life  conceal'd, 
et,  doubtless,  to  pursue 
hemes  his  wilder'd  fancy  drew, 
itful  he  heard  Matilda  tell, 
le  would  share  her  father's  cell, 
rtner  of  captivity, 
*er  his  prison-house  should  be; 
eved  to  think  that  Rokeby-hall, 
Uled,  and  forsook  by  all, 
o  rapine  and  to  stealth, 
>w  no  safeguard  for  the  wealth 
ted  by  her  kinsman  kind, 
r  such  noble  use  design'd. 
Barnard  Castle  then  her  choice," 
inquired  with  hasty  voice, 


"  Since  there  the  Tictor's  laws  ordain 
Her  father*  must  a  space  remain  ?  " 
A  flntter'd  hope  his  accent  shook, 
A  flntter'd  joy  was  in  his  look. 
Matilda  hasten'd  to  reply, 
For  anger  flash'd  in  Redmond's  eye  ; — 
"  Duty,"  she  said,  with  c;entle  grace, 
"  Kind  Wilfrid,  has  no  choice  of  place ; 
Else  had  I  for  my  sire  assign'd 
Prison  less  galling  to  his  mind. 
Than  that  his  wUd-wood  haunts  which 

sees 
And  hears  the  murmur  of  the  Tees, 
Recalling  thus,  with  every  glance. 
What  captive's  sorrow  can  enhance ; 
But  where  those  woes  are  highest,  there 
Needs  Rokeby  most  his  daughter's  care. " 


He  felt  the  kindly  check  she  gave. 
And   stood   abash'd  —  then    answer'd 

grave:— 
"  I  sought  thy  purpose,  noble  maid, 
Thy  doubts  to  clear,  thy  schemes  to  aid. 
I  have  beneath  mine  own  command. 
So  wills  my  sire,  a  gallant  band. 
And  well  could  send  some  horsemen 

wight 
To  bear  the  treasure  forth  by  night. 
And  so  bestow  it  as  you  deem 
In  these  ill  days  may  safest  seem."— 
"  Thanks,  gentle  Wilfrid,  thanks,"  she 

said : 
"  O,  be  it  not  one  day  delay'd  ! 
And,  more  thv  sister-friend  to  aid. 
Be  thou  thyself  content  to  hold. 
In  thine  own  keeping,  Mortham's  gold. 
Safest  with  thee."— While  thus  she 

spoke, 
Arm'd  soldiers  on  their  converse  broke. 
The  same  of  whose  approach  afraid. 
The  ruffians  left  their  ambuscade. 
Their  chief  to  Wilfrid  bended  low, 
Then  look'd  around  as  for  a  foe. 
"What  mean'st   thou,   friend,"   young 

Wycliffe  said, 
"  Why  thus  in  arms  beset  the  glade?"— 
"  That  would  I  gladly  learn  from  you  ; 
For  up  my  squadron  as  I  drew. 
To  exercise  our  martial  game 
Upon  the  moor  of  Bammghame^ 
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A  ftnuig^r  told  yon  were  wayltud, 
Siirroundcc!,  and  to  death  bctray'd. 
lit  had  a  lcadt*r'*  voicet  I  ween, 
A  falcon  glance,  a  warrior's  mien. 
He  bade  me  \mng  you  instant  lud  ; 
I  doubted  not,  and  1  obey'd^^ 

XXXIp 

Wiirrid  changed  colour,  ftnd,  Am  axed, 
Turn'd  short,  and  on  Ihe  speaker  gazed ; 
^^'hile  Redmond  every  thicket  round 
Tracked  earticst  as  a  fjuesting  houud^ 
And  Denziii's  carabme  he  founcl ; 
Sure  evidence^  by  which  they  knew 
The  warning  was  as  kind  as  true. 
Wisest  it  seem'd,  wjlh  cautious  speed 
To  leave  the  dell.     It  was  agreed, 
Thai  Kedmondj  with  Matilda  fair* 
And  fitUng  g\ian1^  should  home  repair ; 
A I  nightfall  Wilfrid  should  attend, 
With  a  strong  batid^  his  si5<ter- friend, 
To  bear  with  her  from  Rokeby-s  bowers 
To  Barnard  Castle*s  lofty  towers, 
Secret  and  safe  the  t>anried  chests, 
In  which  the  wealth  of  Mortham  rests. 
This  hasty  purpose  fix*4,  they  part. 
Each  with  a  gneved  and  anxious  heart 

CANTO  FIFTH. 
I. 
Tn^:  sultry  summer  day  is  done, 
The  western  hills  have  hid  the  sun^ 
But  mountain  peak  and  village  spire 
Retain  reflection  of  his  fire. 
Old  Barnard's  towen  are  purple  still, 
To  those  that  gajte  from  Toller -hi  1 1 ; 
Distant  and  high,  the  tower  of  Rowes 
like  steel  upon  the  anvil  glows  ; 
Antl  Slanmore's  ridge,  tiehind  that  lay, 
Jiitrh  with  the  spoils  of  parting  day, 
\n  crimson  and  in  gold  array 'd, 
Streak;^  j'et  a  while  the  closing  shade. 
Then  slow  resigns  to  darkening  heaven 
The  I  in  Is  which  bripfhter  hours  had  given. 
Thu*  aj^ed  men,  full  loath  and  slow, 
Tlie  vanities  of  life  forego^ 
And  count  their  youthful  follies  o'er, 
Till  memory  lends  her  light  no  more. 


The  eve,  that  slow  on  upland  fades. 
Has  darker  closed  on  Rokcby^s  glades. 


Where^isDnk  within  their  banks  profounds 
Hergliardian  streams  to  meeting  wound. 
The  stately  oak^  who^  sombre  frown 
Of  noontide  maiie  a  twilight  brown,    " 
Impervious  now  to  fainter  ligbti 
Of  twilight  make  an  early  night 
Hoarse  into  middle  air  arose 
The  vespers  of  the  roosting  crows. 
And  with  c^ongenial  murmurs  £cem 
To  wake  the  Genii  of  the  slTeam  ; 
For  louder  clamour'd  Cretans  tide. 
And  Tees  iti  deeper  voice  replied. 
And  htful  waked  the  evening  wind^ 
Fitful  in  sighs  its  breath  resigned. 
Wilfrid,  whose  fancy-nuriured  soul 
Felt  in  the  scene  a  soft  control. 
With  lighter  footstep  pressed  the  rroutjd. 
And  often  paused  to  look  around  ; 
And,  thouffh  his  p^alh  was  to  hU  love. 
Could  not  but  linger  in  the  grove. 
To  drink  the  thrilling  inlereat  dear, 
j    Of  awful  pleasure  check "d  by  fear. 
Such  Jncoasistent  moods  have  we. 
Even  when  our  passions  strike  the  kej\ 


NoWithrougTi  the  wood' s  dark  ma  ^es  past, 
The  opening  lawn  he  reachM  at  last, 
Where^  silver'^  by  the  moonlight  ra}', 
The  ancient  Hall  l>efore  htm  lay. 
Those  martial  terrors  long  were  fled, 
That  frownM  of  old  around  its  bead: 
The  battlements,  the  turrets  gray, 
SeemM  half  abandoned  to  decay  j 
On  Barbican  and  keep  of  stone 
Stem  Time  the  foeman's  work  had  done. 
Where  banners  the  invader  braved, 
The  harebell  now  aod  wallflower  wavctl  \ 
In  the  rude  guard -room,  where  of  yore 
Their  weary  hours  the  ;^  ardcrs  wore. 
Now,  while  the  cheerful  fagots  blaze. 
On  the  paved  floor  the  spindle  plays  ; 
The  flanking  guns  dismounted  lie, 
The  moat  is  ruinous  and  ilry, 
The  grim  portcullis  gone— and  all 
The  fortress  tum'd  to  peaceful  Halt 


But  yet  precautions,  lately  ta*en, 
Sbow'd  danger  s  <lay  revived  a^^ain  ; 
The  court -yard  wall  show  M  marks  of  care 
The  Ml'n  defences  to  repair, 


Lending  such  strength  as  might  withstand 
The  insult  of  marauding  band. 
ThQ  beams  once  more  were  taught  to  bear 
The  trembling  drawbridge  into  air. 
And  not,  till  questioned  o'er  and  o'er, 
For  Wilfrid  oped  the  jealous  door, 
And  when  he  entered,  bolt  and  bar 
Resumed  their  place  with  sullen  jar ; 
Then,  as  he  cross'd  the  vaulted  porch. 
The  old  grey  porter  raised  his  torch, 
And  view'd  him  o'er,  from  foot  to  head, 
Ere  to  the  hall  his  steps  he  led. 
That  huge  old  hall,  o!  knightly  state, 
Dismanded  seem'd  and  desolate. 
The  moon   through  transom -shafts  of 

stone. 
Which  cross'd  the  latticed  oriels,  shone, 
And  by  the  mournful  light  she  eave, 
The  Gothic  vault  seem'd  funeral  cave. 
Pennon  and  banner  waved  no  more 
O'er  beams  of  stag  and  tusks  of  boar. 
Nor  glimmering  arms  were  marshall'd 

seen. 
To  glance  those  silvan  spoils  between. 
Those  arras,  those  ensigns,  borne  away, 
Accomplish'd  Rokeby's  brave  array. 
But  all  were  lost  on  Marston's  day  ! 
Yet  here  and  there  the  moonbeams  fall 
Where  armour  yet  adorns  the  wall, 
Cumbrous  of  size,  uncouth  to  sight. 
And  useless  in  the  modem  fight  1 
Like  veteran  relic  of  the  wars, 
Known  only  by  neglected  scars. 

V. 

Matilda  soon  to  greet  him  came. 
And  bade  them  light  the  evening  flame  ; 
Said,  all  for  parting  was  prepared. 
And  tarried  but  for  Wilfrid's  guard. 
But  then,  reluctant  to  unfold 
His  father's  avarice  of  gold, 
He  hinted,  that  lest  jealous  eye 
Should  on  their  precious  burden  pry. 
He  judged  it  best  the  castle  gate 
To  enter  when  the  night  wore  late ; 
And  therefore  he  had  left  command 
With  those  he  trusted  of  his  band. 
That  they  should  be  at  Rokeby  met, 
What  time  the  midnight -watch  was  set 
Now  Redmond  came,  whose  anxious  care 
Till  then  was  busied  to  prepare 


All  needfiil,  meetly  to  arrange 
The  maoaion  for  its  moumfin  change. 
With  Wilfrid's  care  and  kindness  pleased, 
His  cold  unready  hand  he  seized. 
And  press'd  it,  till  his  kindly  strain 
The  gentle  youth  retumM  a^n. 
Seem  d  as  between  them  this  was  said, 
"  A  while  let  jealoosy  be  dead ; 
And  let  our  contest  be,  whose  care 
Shall  best  assist  this  helpless  fair." 

VI. 

There  was  no  speech  the  tmce  to  bind. 
It  was  a  compact  of  the  mmd, 
A  generous  thought,  at  once  impressed 
On  either  rival's  generous  breast 
Matilda  well  the  secret  took. 
From  sudden  change  of  mien  and  look ; 
And — for  not  small  had  been  her  fear 
Of  jealous  ire  and  danger  near — 
Felt,  even  in  her  dejected  state, 
A  joy  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 
They  closed  beside  the  chimney's  blaze, 
And  talk'd,  and  hoped  for  happier  days, 
And  lent  their  spirits'  rising  glow 
A  while  to  gild  impending  woe; — 
High  privil^e  of  youthfm  time, 
Worth  all  the  pleasures  of  our  prime ! 
The  bickering  fagot  sparkled  bright. 
And  gave  the  scene  of  love  to  sight. 
Bade  Wilfrid's  cheek  more  lively  glow, 
Pla/d  on  Matilda's  neck  of  snow, 
Her  nut-brown  curls  and  forehead  high, 
And  laugh'd  in  Redmond's  azure  eye. 
Two  lovers  by  the  maiden  sate,  I 

Without  a  glance  of  jealous  hate ; 
The  maid  her  lovers  sat  between. 
With  open  brow  and  equal  mien ; 
It  is  a  sight  but  rarely  spied. 
Thanks  to  man's  wrath  and  woman's 
pride. 

VII. 

While  thus  in  peaceful  guise  they  sate, 
A  knock  alarm'd  the  outer  gate, 
And  ere  the  tardy  porter  stirr'd. 
The  tinkling  of  a  harp  was  heard. 
A  manly  voice  of  mellow  swell, 
Bore  burden  to  the  music  well : — 

Song. 

"  Summer  eve  is  gone  and  past, 
Summer  dew  is  failing  fast ; 
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I  h>¥e  w&xidcr^d  all  the  daf  ^ 
Do  uol  bid  me  farther  ^tiay  t 
Gentle  hearUp  of  gentle  kin. 
Take  the  wondering  harper  inl " 
But  the  slCTii  porter  answer  gave. 
With  ' '  Get  thee  hence,  thou  strQiliDg 

knave ! 
TTie  king  wants  soldiers  ;  war,  I  troW| 
Were  meeter  trade  for  such  as  thou^" 
At  this  unkind  reproof,  again 
An£wer'd  the  reaJy  Bf  inatrdV  strain  ;— 

"  Bid  nor  me,  in  battle-field, 
Buckler  lifi^  or  broadsword  wield  I 
All  my  strength  and  all  mj  vj\ 
Is  to  touch  the  gentle  heart, 
With  the  wiiard  notes  that  tin^ 
From  the  peaceful  minstrel  -  string/*— ^ 
The  porter,  all  uomoved,  replied, — - 
"  Depart  in  peace,  with  Heaven  to  guide  j 
If  longer  bjr  the  gate  thou  dwell, 
Trust  mc,  thou  shalt  not  part  so  well." 

With  somewhat  of  appealing  look, 
The  harper's  part  young  Wilfrid  took  j 
*'  The>ie  notes  *o  wild  an<i  ready  thrill, 
They  show  no  vtilgar  minstrel's  skill ; 
ITnr^  were  his  task  to  seek  a  home 
More  distant,  since  I  he  night  is  come  % 
And  for  his  faith  I  dare  engage — 
Vour  Itarpool's  blood  is  sour  d  by  age; 
His  gate,  once  readily  display' d, 
To  greet  the  friend,  the  poor  to  aid, 
Now  even  to  me,  though  known  of  old. 
Did  but  reluctantly  unfold."— 
*'  O  blame  not,  as  poor  Harpool's  crime, 
An  evil  of  this  evil  time. 
He  deems  dependent  on  bis  care 
The  safety  of  his  jjatron^s  heir, 
Nor  judges  meet  to  ope  the  lower 
To  t^i^cst  unknown  at  parting  hour, 
Ur^^ug  his  duty  to  excess 
Of  rough  and  stuldiom  faithfulness. 
For  this  poor  harper,  T  would  fain 
Ue  may  relax  : — I  lark  to  bis  strain  !  " — 

tx. 
Song  rtfiumtb, 
"I  have  a>ng  of  war  for  knight, 
l^y  of  love  for  lady  bright. 


Fairy  tale  to  luH  the  hdr. 
Goblin  grim  the  maids  to  searc* 
Dark  tbe  night,  and  long  ttU  dAy^ 
Do  not  bid  me  farther  stray  1 

**  Rokeby^s  lords  of  martial  fame, 
I  can  count  Ihem  name  by  name ; 
Legends  of  their  tine  there  be. 
Known  to  few,  but  known  to  me^ 
If  yon  honour  Rokeb/s  kin, 
Take  the  wandering  harper  in  ! 

"  RokebVs  lords  had  fair  regard 
For  the  harp,  and  for  the  bw-d  ; 
Baron's  race  throve  never  well, 
Wliere  the  cnr^e  of  minstrel  fetl. 
If  you  love  that  noble  km. 
Take  the  weary  harper  in  \  '*-^ 

**  Hark  \     Harpool     parleys— there    is 

hope," 
Said  Redmond,    "that  the  j^ie    will 

ope.  '*^ — 
— "  For  all  thy  brag  and  boast,  1  trow. 
Nought  know  st  thou  of  the  Felon  Sow*" 
Quoth  Harjxjol,  "nor  how  Greta -side 
She  roam'd,  and  Rokeby  forest  wide  : 
Nor  how  Ralph  Rokeby  gave  the  beast 
To  Richmond's  friars  to  make  a  feasL 
Of  Gilbert  Griffinson  the  tale 
Goes,  and  of  gallant  Peter  Dale, 
That  well  could  strike  with  sword  amain, 
And  of  the  valiant  son  of  Spain, 
Friar  Middleton,  and  blithe  Sir  Ralph; 
There  were  a  jest  to  make  us  Jaugh  1 
If  thou  can.st  tell  it,  in  yon  shed, 
Thou^st  won  thy  supper  and  thy  bed.** 


Matilda  smiled ;  **Cold  hope/'  said  she, 
'*  From  HarpooPs  love  of  minstrelsy  I 
But,  for  this  harper,  may  we  dare, 
Redmond,    to    mend    his    eouch   «nd 

faret"— 
— "  0,  ask  me  not  1 — At  minstrel -string 
My  heart  from  infancy  would  spring  \ 
Nor  can  T  hear  its  simplest  strain, 
l!ut  it  brings  Erin's  dream  again. 
When  placed  by  Owen  Lysagh's  knec^ 
(The  Filea  of  O'Neale  was  he, 
A  blind  and  liearde^l  man,  whose  dd 
Wa$  sacred  as  a  prophet's  held,) 
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r^e  seen  a  xvas  of  rugged  kerne. 
With  aspects  shaggy,  wild,  and  stem. 
Enchanted  by  the  master's  lay, 
Linger  around  the  livelong  day, 
Shin  from  wild  rage  to  wilder  glee. 
To  love,  to  grief,  to  ecstacy, 
And  feel  each  varied  change  of  soul 
Obedient  to  the  bard's  control. — 
Ah,  Clandebov !  thy  friendly  floor 
Slieve-Donard*s  oak  shall  light  no  more ; 
Nor  Owen's  harp,  beside  the  blaze^ 
Tell  maiden's  love  or  hero's  praise ! 
The  mantling  brambles  hide  thy  hearth. 
Centre  of  hospitable  mirth  ; 
All  undistinguish'd  in  the  glade, 
My  sires'  gl^  home  is  prostrate  laid. 
Their  vasuls  wander  wide  and  far. 
Serve  foreign  lords  in  distant  war, 
And  now  the  stranger's  sons  enjoy 
The  lovely  woods  of  Clandeboy ! " 
He  spoke,  and  proudly  tum'd  aside. 
The  starting  tear  to  diy  and  hide. 

XI. 

Matilda's  dark  and  softened  eye 
Was  glistening  ere  O'Neale's  was  dry. 
Her  hand  upon  his  arm  she  laid, — 
"  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven,"  she  said. 
"  And  think'st  thou,  Redmond,  I  can  part 
From  this  loved  home  with  lightsome 
heart, 
i    Leaving  to  wild  neglect  whate'er 
,    Even  from  my  infancy  was  dear  ? 
.    For  in  this  calm  domestic  bound 
'    Were  all  Matilda's  pleasures  found. 
'    That  hearth,  my  sire  was  wonl  to  grace, 
I    Full  soon  may  be  a  stranger's  place ; 
I    This  hall,  in  which  a  child  I  play'd, 
!    Like  thine,  dear  Redmond,  lowly  laid, 
I    The  bramble  and  the  thorn  may  braid ; 
I    Or,  pass'd  for  aye  from  me  and  mine, 
[    It  ne'er  may  shelter  Rokeb/s  line. 
Yet  is  this  consolation  given. 
My  Redmond, — 'tis  the  will  of  Heaven. 
I    Her  word,  her  action,  and  her  phrase, 
I    Were  kindly  as  in  earfy  days  ; 
I    For  cold  reserve  had  lost  its  power, 
!    In  sorrow's  symphathetic  hour. 

Young   Redmond  dared  not  trust  his 
I  voice ; 

But  rather  had  it  been  his  choice 


To  share  that  melancholy  hour, 
Than,  arm'd  with  all  a  chiefUin's  power, 
In  full  possession  to  enjoy 
Slieve-I>onard  wide^  and  Clandeboy. 

xn. 
The  blood  left  Wilfrid's  ashen  cheek, 
Matilda  sees,  and  hastes  to  speak.  -> 
"  Happy  in  friendship's  ready  aid. 
Let  all  my  mormors  nere  be  staid ! 
And  Rokebv's  maiden  will  not  part 
From  Rokeby's  hall  with  moody  heart. 
This  night  at  least,  for  Rokeby's  fame, 
The  hospitable  hearth  shall  flame, 
And,  ere  its  native  heir  retire^ 
Find  for  the  wanderer  rest  and  fire. 
While  this  poor  harper,  by  the  bkze^ 
Recounts  the  tale  of  otber  days. 
Bid  Harpool  ope  the  door  with  speed, 
Admit  him,  and  relieve  each  neeo. — 
Meantime,  kind  Wycliffe,wilt  thou  try 
Thy  minstrel  skill  ? — Nay,  no  reply — 
And  look  not  sad ! — I  guess  thy  t  nought. 
Thy  verse  with  laurels  would  be  bought ; 
And  poor  Matilda,  landless  now. 
Has  not  a  garland  for  thy  brow. 
True,  I  must  leave  sweet  Rokeby's  glades. 
Nor  wander  more  in  Greta  shades ; 
But  sure,  no  rigid  jailer,  thou 
Wilt  a  short  prison-walk  allow. 
Where  summer  flowers  grow  wild  at  will. 
On  Marwood-chase  and  Toller  Hill ; 
Then  holly  green  and  lily  gay 
Shall  twine  in  guerdon  of  thy  lay." 
The  mournful  youth,  a  space  aside, 
To  tune  Matilda's  harp  applied ; 
And  then  a  low  sad  descant  rung. 
As  prelude  to  the  lay  he  sung. 

XIIL 

%\t  Cspnss  CSrtai^. 

O,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree  ! 
Too  lively  glow  the  lilies  light. 
The  vamish'd  holly's  all  too  bright. 
The  May-flower  and  the  eglantine 
May  shaide  a  brow  less  sad  than  mine  ; 
But,  Lady,  weave  no  wreath  for 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree  ' 

Let  dimpled  Mirth  his  temples  t 
With  tendrils  ot  the  Uwj^Jaift!^''^ 
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The  manly  <jak,  ihe  peniiire  few^ 
To  pairioc  and  to  ta^e  tir  doe ; 
The  myrtle  boagh  biJi  ioT«n  Ut^ 
But  that  MaiJlda  viU  not  give ; 
Then,  Lady,  twine  no  wncatii  for  nac^ 
Or  twine  ii  of  the  cjpv«»-ttcc  ^ 

Let  merry  England  mcw^j  rear 
Iter  blended  ro^eSf  boug^ht  &o  dear ; 
Let  Albin  bind  her  boonet  blue 
With  beajh  and  banebell  dipp'd  m  deir; 
On  ikvc^tir'd  Erin's  cftst  be  leeo 
The  flower  »be  toves  of  emcnid  giecn — 
But,  I^dy,  twine  no  wtcalb  for  m^ 
Or  twine  tt  of  the  cypreis-tTCC* 

Strike  the  wildharp^  white  nuuds  prepare 

The  ivy  meet  for  mmstrd  *  hair ; 
And,  while  his  crown  of  laurel^Icaves, 
With  blcKKly  band  the  victor  weaves, 
Let  the  loud  tnim|i  hk  triumph  Icll ; 
But  when  you  hear  the  paising^bdl, 
Then,  LaJy^  twine  a  wr^th  (or  me^ 
And  twine  it  of  the  c^preis-tree. 

Ye*  \  twitie  for  me  the  cypress-bo^gh  ; 
But,  O  M;itilda,  twine  not  now  I 
Stay  till  a  few  brief  months  are  past* 
And  I  have  Idok'd  and  loved  my  last  i 
When  villagers  my  shroud  bestrew 
With  panzies^  rosemary,  and  rue, — 
Then,  Lady,  weave  a  wreath  fur  me. 
And  weave  it  of  the  cyprc8»*trec* 


O'Neale  obBcrved  the  starting  tear. 
And  spoke  with  kind  and  blithesome 

cheer  — 
"  No,  noble  Wilfrid  !  ere  the  day 
When  mourns  the  land  thy  Jrilcnt  lay. 
Shall  many  a  wreath  h^  freely  wove 
By  hand  of  friendship  and  of  lovc^ 
r  would  not  wish  (hat  ri^jid  Fate 
Hnd  doom*d  thee  to  a  cap  livens  state, 
Wlin^ie  hands  are  bound  by  honour's  law, 
Who  wearH  a  swor<l  he  must  not  draw; 
Ilut  were  it  Jio,  in  minstrel  pride 
The  laml  Inj^tHlier  would  we  ride, 
Dn  praiiririj^  stee^ls  like  harpers  old, 
MniinrI  ff*r  th*!  halls  of  barons  bold, 
Kuch  Inver  nf  the  lyre  we*d  secli^ 
From  Micbatl'a  Mount   to   Skiddaw^s 

l*eak, 


Sarvcf  wili  Albio*»  L_- „ 

And  toam  iicui  £TiD*£  lofEi|'  Im^ 
WMle  ihoa  the  g^tler  soab  ihQiald  inoif; 
Wiib  k^  of  pity  and  of  lo^t^ 
And  t,  thy  mate,  in  nwf  her  ftnitip 
Would  dng  of  wai-  jmd  witrriois  ^LtVwk. 
Old  Ei^aad^s  bards  were  T»iqiilil^4 

thsst 
And  Scsotland's  Taunted  Hawtbomdesi^* 
And,  ^eiiced  no  leznlan  shoiv:« 
XrCurtin's  harp  ^oidd  cJiann  no  noce!" 
In  hvely  mood  he  spoken  U>  wile 
FtQim  WiBrid^s  woe^wofn  cheek  a  siiu]& 

XT- 

«Bul,**  said  Matilda,  "ere  thy  mme. 
Good  Redmond,  gaix  its  destined  fam^ 
Say,  wiJt  ihou  kindly  det)^  to  call 
Thy  brother-minstrel  to  the  hail  I 
Bid  all  the  hotisehold,  too,  attend. 
Each  in  his  rank  a  humble  friend  i 
I  know  their  faithful  bearte  will  gnrre; 
When  th  ei  r  poor  M  t  s  t  ress  tak  es  her  leave ; 
So  lei  the  bom  and  beakti  flow 
To  mitigate  their  parting  woe." 
l*he  harper  came  ;—  in  3  outh'^  first  prime 
Himself ;  in  mode  of  olden  time 
His  garb  was  fashioned,  to  express 
The  ancient  English  minstreKs  dress, 
A  seemly  gown  of  Kendal  green. 
With  Eforijet  cloifcd  of  silver  sheen  ; 
His  harp  iti  ^iilken  scarf  was  slung, 
And  by  bis  side  an  an  lace  hung* 
It  secm'd  some  maiiquei^s  quaint  anay^ 
For  revel  or  for  holiday. 


If e  made  obeisance  with  a  free 
Vet  studied  air  tjf  courtesy* 
Each  look  and  accent,  framed  to  please, 
Seemed  to  affect  a  playful  ea^e  ; 
His  face  -was  of  thai  doubiful  kind. 
That  wins  the  eye,  but  not  the  mind  ; 
Yet  harsh  it  seem'd  lo  deem  amis£ 
Of  brow  so  young  and  smooth  as  tiris* 
His  was  tbe  subtle  look  and  sly, 
That,  spying  all,  seems  nought  to  spy  i 
Round  till  the  group  his  glances  stole, 
Unmark'd  them  selves,  to  mark  the  whole. 

^  DnjinmnDd  nf  Hawthcjmdcn  Kras  m  the 
r^nith  of  hie  repuiAMiKti  as-  :k  poet  dmitig  the 
Civil  WuTi.    Ue  died  in  ^^9. 
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Yet  sunk  beneath  Matilda's  look, 
Nor  could  the  eye  of  Redmond  brook. 
To  the  suspicious,  or  the  old. 
Subtle  and  dangerous  and  bold 
Had  seemed  this  self-invited  guest ; 
But  young  our  lovers, — and  the  rest. 
Wrapt  in  their  sorrow  and  their  fear 
At  parting  of  their  Mistress  dear, 
Tear-blinded,  to  the  Castle-hall, 
Came  as  to  bear  her  funeral  palL 

XVI L 
All  that  expression  base  was  gone, 
When  waked  the  guest  his  minstrel  tone ; 
It  fled  at  inspiration's  call, 
As  erst  the  demon  fled  from  Saul.* 
More  noble  glance  he  cast  around. 
More   free-drawn   breath  inspired  the 

soimd. 
His  pulse  beat  bolder  and  more  high, 
In  aU  the  pride  of  minstrelsy ! 
Alas  I  too  soon  that  pride  was  o*er, 
Sunk  with  the  lay  that  bade  it  soar  ! 
His  soul  resumed,  with  habit's  chain, 
Its  vices  wild  and  follies  vain. 
And  gave  the  talent,  with  him  bom. 
To  be  a  common  curse  and  scorn. 
Such  was  the  youth  whom  Rokeby's 

Maid, 
With  condescending  kindness,  pray'd 
Here  to  renew  the  strains  she  loved, 
At  distance  heard,  and  well  approved. 

XVIIL 

Song. 

THE     HARP. 

I  was  a  wild  and  wayward  boy, 

My  childhood  scom'd  each  childish  toy ; 

Retired  from  all,  reserved  and  coy. 

To  musing  prone, 
I  woo'd  my  solitary  joy, 

My  Harp  alone. 

•  "  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from 
Satilp  and  an  evQ  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled 
him. 

*'And  Saul  said  unto  his  servants.  Provide 
me  now  a  man  that  can  play  well,  and  brin^ 
him  to  me.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
the  evil  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that 
David  took  an  harp,  and  played  with  his  hand : 
So  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the 
evil  spirit  departed  from  him.'* — x  ShUVKLt 
chap,  jcrl  S4,  17,  sj. 


My  youth,  with  bold  Ambition's  mood. 
Despised  the  humble  stream  and  wood, 
Where  my  poor  father's  cottage  stood, 

To  fame  unknown ; — 
What  should  my  soaring  views  make 
good? 

My  Haip  alone ! 

Love  came  with  all  his  frantic  fire, 
And  wild  romance  of  vain  desire  : 
The  baron's  daughter  hea^hl  my  lyre^ 

And  praised  the  tone ; — 
What  could  presumptuous  hope  inspire  ? 

My  Harp  alone  I 

At  manhood's  touch  the  bubble  burst. 
And  manhood's  pride  the  vision  curst. 
And  all  that  had  my  folly,  nursed 

Love's  sway  to  own  ; 
Yet  spared  the  spell  that  luU'd  me  first. 

My  Haip  alone  I 

Woe  came  with  war,  and  want  with  woe ; 
And  it  was  mine  to  undergo 
Each  outrage  of  the  rebel  foe  :^- 

Can  aught  atone 
My  fields  laid  waste,  my  cot  laid  low  ? 

My  Harp  alone ! 

Ambition's  dreams  I  've  seen  depart, 
Have  rued  of  penury  the  smart. 
Have  felt  of  love  the  venom*d  dart, 

When  hope  was  flown ; 
Yet  rests  one  solace  to  my  heart, — 

My  Harp  alone ! 

Then  over  mountain,  moor,  and  hill. 
My  faithful  Harp,  I'U  bear  thee  still; 
And  when  this  life  of  want  and  ill 

Is  wellnigh  gone. 
Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shall  thrill, 

My  Harp  alone ! 

XIX. 

"  A  pleasing  lay ! "  Matilda  said ; 
But  Harpool  shook  his  old  grey  head. 
And  took  his  baton  and  his  torch. 
To  seek  his  guard-rodm  in  the  porch. 
Edmund  observed-r-with  sudden  change. 
Among  the  striiv^  Vi\&  ^Tvg«^  T%»j^gt^ 
Until  t\vey  yr^c^  «.\icM!»  ^«fc 
Of  military  meVodc^  \ 
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llieQ  p:iQsed  amid  Oie  Trtartial  «>iind. 

And     loolc'd     with    well' feigned     fear 

arounr^ ; — 
"None  to  this  noble  house  bdong,*' 
He  said*  "  that  wonld  a  Minstrel  wrong, 
Who*c  fate  has  been,  th  rough  good  and  ill. 
To  love  his  Royal  Master  itill ; 


And,  with  your  honoaf'd  leave,  would  hm 
Rejoice  you  with  a  loyal  strain/* 
Then,  as  assured  by  sign  and  look. 
The  warlike  lone  agsun  he  took  * 
And  Harpool  siopp'dj    and  turned  to 

hear 
A  ditty  of  the  CavmUer, 


THE  CAVALIE1L 

While  the  dawn  on  the  monntain  was  misty  and  gray, 
My  tme  love  has  mounted  his  steed  and  away. 
Over  hill,  over  valley,  oVr  dale,  and  oVr  down  j 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant  that  fights  for  the  Crown  ! 

He  has  doGTd  the  silk  doublet  the  breast^plate  to  bear. 
He  htts  placed  the  steel -cap  o^cr  his  long- flowing  hatr, 
From  his  btk  to  h!^  stimip  hjs  broadsword  hangs  down,— 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant  that  fights  for  the  Crown  ! 

For  the  rights  of  fair  England  that  broadsword  he  draws, 

Her  King  is  his  leader,  her  Church  i^  hi«i  cause ; 

His  watchword  is  honour,  his  pay  h  renown,— 

Goi>  strike  with  the  Gallant  that  strikes  for  the  Crown  1 

They  may  boast  of  their  Fairfajc,  their  Waller,  and  all 
The  round headetl  rel>els  of  Westminster  Hall ; 
But  tell  these  bold  traitors  of  London's  prfiud  town* 
That  the  spears  of  the  North  have  endrclefl  the  Crown. 

There's  Derby  and  Cavendish^  dread  of  their  foes  ; 
There^s  Erin^s  high  Ormond  and  Scotland's  Montrose  J 
Would  you  match  the  tiase  Skippon,  and  Massey,  and  Brownj 
With  the  Barons  of  England,  that  fight  for  the  Crown  ? 

Now  joy  to  the  crest  of  the  brave  Cavalier  \ 

Be  his  banner  unconquer'd,  resistless  his  spear, 

Till  in  peace  and  in  triumph  his  toils  he  rn ay  dro\vn, 

In  a  pledge  to  fair  England,  her  Church,  and  her  Crown, 


"Alas  I "  Matilda  said,  "  that  strain, 
Good  Harper,  now  is  heard  in  vain  ! 
The  time  has  l>een,  at  such  a  sound, 
When  Rokeby's  vassals  gathered  rounds 
An  hundrerl  manly  hearts  would  t>ound  i 
But  now,  the  stirring  verse  we  hear^ 
Like  trump  in  dying  soldier's  ear  ! 
Listless  and  sad  the  notes  we  own. 
Tile  power  to  answer  them  is  flown. 
Yet  not  without  his  meet  applause 
Be  he  that  sings  the  rightful  cause, 


Even  when  the  cri^s  of  its  fate 

To  human  eye  seems  desperate. 

While  Rokeby*s  Heir  such  power  retains^ 

Let  this  slight  guerdon  pay  thy  pains  ' — 

And,  lend  thy  harp ;  I  fain  would  try 

If  my  poor  skill  can  aught  supply, 

Ere  yet  i  leave  my  fathers'  halC 

To  mourn  the  cause  in  which  wt  falL" 


The  harper,  with  a  downcast  looki 
And  trembling  hand,  her  bounty  took^— 
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As  yet,  the  ooDscioas  pride  of  art 
Had  steel*d  him  in  his  treacherous  part ; 
A  powerful  spring,  of  force  ungness'd. 
That  hath  each  gentler  mood  suppressed. 
And  reign*d  in  many  a  human  meast ; 
From  his  that  plans  the  red  campaign, 
To  his  that  wastes  the  woodland  reign. 
The  failing  wing,  the  blood-shot  eye^ — 
The  sportsman  marks  with  apathy. 
Each  feeling  of  his  victim's  ill 
Drown*d  in  his  own  successful  skill. 
The  veteran,  too,  who  now  no  more 
Aspires  to  head  the  battle's  roar. 
Loves  still  the  triumph  of  his  art, 
And  traces  on  the  pencilled  chart 
Some  stem  invaders  destined  way. 
Through  blood  and  ruin,  to  his  prey ; 
Patriots  to  death,  and  towns  to  name. 
He  dooms,  to  raise  another's  name. 
And  shares  the  guilt,  though  not  the  fame. 
What  pays  him  for  his  span  of  time 
Spent  in  premeditating  crime  ? 
What  against  pity  arms  his  heart  ? — 
It  is  the  consaous  pride  of  art. 


But  principles  in  Edmimd's  mind 
Were  baseless,  vague,  and  undefined. 
His  soul,  like  bark  with  rudder  lost. 
On  Passion's  changeful  tide  was  tost ; 
Nor  Vice  nor  Virtue  had  the  power 
Beyond  the  impression  of  the  hour; 
And,  O !  when  Passion  rules,  how  rare 
The  hours  that  fall  .to  Virtue's  share  f 
Vet  now  she  roused  her — for  the  pride, 
That  lack  of  sterner  guilt  supplieo, 
Could  scarce  support  him  wnen  arose 
The  lay  that  mourned  Matilda's  woes. 

Song. 

THE  FAREWELL. 

The  sound  of  Rokeby's  woods  I  hear, 

They  mingle  with  the  song : 
Dark  Greta's  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

I  must  not  hear  them  long. 
From  every  loved  and  native  haunt 

The  native  Heir  must  stray. 
And,  like  a  ghost  whom  simbeams 
daunt. 

Must  part  before  the  day. 


Soon  from  the  halU  my  lathers  rear*d. 

Their  scutcheons  may  descend, 
A  line  so  long  beloved  and  fear'd 

May  soon  obscurely  end. 
No  longer  here  Matilda's  tone 

Shall  bid  those  echoes  swell ; 
Yet  shall  they  hear  her  proudly  own 

The  cause  in  which  we  feU. 

The  Lady  paused,  and  then  again 
Resumed  the  lay  in  loftier  strain. — 

XXIV. 

Let  our  halls  and  towers  decay. 

Be  our  name  and  line  forgot. 
Lands  and  manors  pass  awav, — 

We  but  share  our  Monarch's  lot. 
If  no  more  our  annals  show 

Battles  won  and  Banners  taken. 
Still  in  death,  defeat,  and  woe, 

Ours  be  loyalty  unshaken  ! 

Constant  still  in  danger's  hour,. 

Princes  own'd  our  fiithers'  aid  ; 
Lands  and  honours,  wealth  and  power, 

Well  their  loyalty  repaid. 
Perish  wealth,  and  power,  and  pride  I 

Mortal  boons  by  mortals  given  ; 
But  let  Constancy  abide. 

Constancy's  the  gift  of  Heaven. 

XXV. 

While  thus  Matilda's  lay  was  heard, 
A  thousand  thoughts  in  Edmund  stirr'd. 
In  peasant  life  he  might  have  known 
As  fair  a  face,  as  sweet  a  tone  ;  • 

But  village  notes  could  ne'er  supply  | 

That  rich  and  varied  melody ; 
And  ne'er  in  cottage  maid  was  seen 
The  easy  dignity  of  mien. 
Claiming  respect,  yet  waving  state,  ' 

That  marks  the  daughters  of  the  great.     I 
Yet  not,  perchance,  had  these  alone 
His  scheme  of  purposed  Kuilt  o'erthrown ;   \ 
But  while  her  energy  of  mind 
Superior  rose  to  gnefs  combined,  | 

Lending  its  kindling  to  her  eye, 
Giving  her  form  new  majesty, — 
To  Edmund's  thought  Matilda  seem'd 
The  very  object  he  had  dream'd ; 
When,  long  ere  guilt  his  soul  had ' 
In  Winston  bowers  he  mused 


la  seem  a 
n'd;     ^^ 
ladkng^^ 
laloo^ 
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Taxing  his  fancy  to  combine 

The  face,  the  air,  the  voice  divine, 

Of  princess  fair^  by  cruel  fate 

Reft  of  her  honoura,  power,  and  state, 

Till  to  her  rightful  realm  ir<^tored 

By  destined  heroes  conquering  sword, 

XXVL 

•*  Such    was    toy    visioa  I "     Edmuad 

thought ; 
'*  And  have  I,  rhen,  the  ruin  wrought 
Of  such  a  majd^  that  fancy  tieVr 
In  fairest  vision  form'd  her  peer  ? 
Was  it  my  hand  that  oould  utidose 
The  postern  to  her  ruthless  foes? 
Foes,  kist  to  honour,  Jaw,  and  fnitb. 
Their  kindest  mercy  su<Jileu  death  ! 
Have  I  done  thiii  ?  I !  who  have  swore. 
That  if  the  globe  atich  angel  bore, 
I  would  have  traced  it^  circle  broad, 
To  ki>is  the  ground  on  which  she  trode  I— 
And  now — O  1  would  tluit  earth  would 

Ttve* 
And  close  upon  me  while  alive  t  — 
Is  there  no  hope  ?— is  all  then  lost  ? — 
Ber tramps  already  on  bis  post  [ 
Even  now,  besidL*  the  Hairs  arch'd  door, 
I  saw  hi:^  shadow  cross  the  Aoor  1 
lie  was  to  wait  my  signal  strain— 
A  little  respite  thus  we  gain  r 
By  what  1  heard  ihe  menials  say, 
YoungWycIiffe'stroopareontheirway^ — 
AZarm  precipitates  the  crime  ! 
My  harp  must  wear  away  the  time/' — 
And  then,  in  accents  faint  and  ^ow, 
He  falter'd  forth  a  tale  of  woe; 

xxvn* 

"And  whither  would  you  lead  me  then  f 
Quoth  the  Friar  of  order?  gray  i 

And  the  Ruffians  twain  replied  again* 
"By  a  dying  woman  to  pray," — 

"I  see,"  he  said,  "a  lovely  sight, 

A  hight  bodes  little  hann, 
A  lady  OS  a  lily  bright, 

^Vilh  an  infant  on  her  arm,*'  — 

"Then  do  thine  office.  Friar  gray, 
And  see  thou  shrive  her  free  I 

EUe  shall  the  sprite,  that  pans  to-night, 
Flin^  all  its  {^uilt  on  thee. 


^*Let  ma*s  be  said,  mtid  trentrals  read, 
"When  thou^rt  to  convent  gone. 

And  bid  the  bell  of  St  Benedict 
Toll  out  itfi  deepest  tone. " 

The  shrift  is  done,  the  Friar  is  gone. 

Blindfolded  as  he  camc^ 
Next  morning,  all  in  Littlecot  Hall 

Were  weeping  for  their  dame* 

Wild  Darrfill  is  an  alter'd  man* 

The  village  crones  can  tcH  ; 
He  looks  pale  as  clay,  and  !»trive&  to  prari; 

If  he  hears  the  convent  belL, 

If  prince  or  peer  cross  Darrell's  way. 
He'll  lieanl  him  m  hU  pride — 

If  he  meet  a  Friar  of  orders  giny* 
He  droops  and  turns  aside. 

"  Harner !  me  thinks  thy  ma|pc  lays,** 
Matilda  said,  "  can  goblius  mise  \ 
Wellnigh  my  fancy  can  discern. 
Near  llie  dark  porch  a  visage  stem  ; 
E*en  now,  in  yonder  iihadow  y  nook, 
I  see  it !— Redmond,  Wilfrid,  look  1^ — 
A  human  form  distinct  and  clear— 
God,  for  thy  mercy  i — It  draws  near  !** 
She  saw  too  true*     Stride  after  striide. 
The  centre  of  that  chumbtr  wide 
Fierce  Bertram  gain'd ;  then   made  n 

stand, 
And,  proudly  waving  with  bis  hand. 
Thunder  d  — "  Be     still,     upon     your 

lives  ? — 
He  bleetis  who   speaks,  he   dies  who 

strives," 
Behind  their  chief  the  robljer  crew, 
Forth  from  the  datkeu'd  jKirtali  drew 
In  silence—save  that  echo  dread 
Ketum'd  their  heavy  nieat-ured  (read. 
The  lamp's  uncertain  lustre  gnve 
Their  amiiS  to  gleam,   their  plumes  to 

wave  I 
File  after  file  in  order  pa.%ii. 
Like  forms  on  Ban  quo  s  mystic  glass. 
Then,  halting  at  their  leader*s  sii^n^ 
At  once  they  form'd  and  cun  ed  their  line. 
Hemming  within  its  crescent  drear 
Their  victims^  like  a  bertl  of  dter. 
Anoiher  sign,  and  lo  the  aim 
LevelFd  at  once  their  muskets  came^ 
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Lg  but  their  chieftain *s  word, 
their  fatal  volley  heard. 

XXIX, 

I  heap  the  menials  drew ; 

I  in  mortal  terror,  true, 

e  and  startled  group  oppose 

Matilda  and  the  foes. 

te  thee,  Wilfnd!"   Redmond 

,ed; 

lat  wicket  by  thy  side  ! 

:»  Matilda — gain  the  wood — 

may  be  a  while  made  good — 

!,  ere  this,  must  sure  be  nigh — 

not— dally  not— but  fly  I" 

t  the  crowd  their  motions  hide, 

the  low  wicket  door  they  glide. 

vaulted  passages  they  wind, 

:  intricacy  twined ; 

alf  led,  and  half  he  bore, 

0  the  postern  door, 
beneath  the  forest  tree, 
J  stands  at  liberty. 

nbeams,  the  fresh  gale's  caress, 
suspended  consciousness ; — 
s  Redmond  ?"  eagerly  she  cries: 
iswer'st  not — he  dies!  he  dies! 

1  hast  leit  him,  all  bereft 

I  aid — with  murderers  left  ! 

:  well — he  would  not  yield 

d  to  man — his  doom  is  seal'd  ! 

scom'd  life,  which  thou  hast 

•ught 

of  his,  I  thank  thee  not" 

XXX. 

st  reproach,  the  angry  look, 

t  of  Wilfrid  could  not  brook. 

he  said,  "  my  band  so  near, 

thou  may'st  rest  thee  here. 

mond's  death  thou  shalt  not 

3um, 

an  buy  his  safe  return." 

I  away — his  heart  throbb'd  high, 

was  bursting  from  his  eye ; 

i  of  her  injustice  press'd 

;  Maid's  distracted  breast, — 

/ilfrid,  stav  !  all  aid  is  vain !" 

.,  but  turn  d  him  not  again  ! 

es  now  the  postem-door, 

:rs— and  is  seen  no  more. 


XXXI. 

With  all  the  aeon^  that  e'er 
Was  gender'd^twixt  suspense  and  fear, 
She  watch*d  the  line  of  windows  tall. 
Whose  Gothic  lattice  lighte  the  Hall, 
Distinguish'd  by  the  paly  red 
The  lamps  in  dim  reflection  shed, 
While  all  beside  in  wan  moonlight. 
Each  grated  casement  glimmer'd  white. 
No  sight  of  harm,  no  soimd  of  ill, 
It  is  a  deep  and  midnight  still. 
Who  looked  upon  the  scene,  had  guessM 
All  in  the  Castle  were  at  rest — 
When  sudden  on  the  windows  shone 
A  lightning  flash,  just  seen  and  gone  I 
A  shot  is  heard — Again  the  flame 
FiashM  thick  and  fast — a  volley  came  1 
Then  echo'd  wildly,  from  within,  - 
Of  shout  and  scream  the  mingled  din, 
And  weapon-clash  and  maddening  cry. 
Of  those  who  kill,  and  those  who  die ! — 
As  fiird  the  Hall  with  sulphurous  smoke. 
More  red,  more  dark,  the  death-flash 

broke ; 
And  forms  were  on  the  lattice  cast. 
That  struck,  or  struggled,  as  they  past 

XXXII. 

What  soimds  upon  the  midnight  wind 
Approach  so  rapidly  behind  ? 
It  is,  it  is,  the  tramp  of  steeds, 
Matilda  hears  the  sound,  she  speeds, 
Seizes  upon  the  leader's  rein — 
•*  O,  haste  to  aid,  ere  aid  be  vain ! 
Fly  to  the  postern — gain  the  Hall !" 
From  saddle  spring  Mie  troopers  all ; 
Their  pliant  steeds,  at  liberty. 
Run  wild  along  the  moonlight  lea. 
But,  ere  they  burst  upon  the  scene. 
Full  stubborn  had  the  conflict  been. 
When  Bertram  markM  Matilda's  flight 
It  gave  the  signal  for  the  fight ; 
And  Rokeb/s  veterans,  seam'd  with  scars 
Of  Scotland's  and  of  Erin's  wars. 
Their  momentary  panic  o'er, 
Stood  to  the  arms  which  then  they  bore  ; 
(For  they  were  weapon'd,  and  prepared 
Their  mistress  on  her  way  to  guara. ) 
Then  cheer'd  them  to  the  fight  O'Neale, 
Then  peal'd  the  shot  and  clash'd  the  steel ; 
The  war-smoke  soon  with  sable  breath 
Barken'd  the  scene  of  blood  and  death* 
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While  oj%  the  few  derenderi  dote 
The  iJ^unltts,  with  redoubled  hlam% 
Anr!,  twicednven  back,  yet  fierce  And  Ml 
Renew  the  cliarge  wiih  frantic  ]rdl 


Wilfrid  haa  fflirn— but  o*cr  bim  stcrad 
Young  Redmond,  soiled  with  smoke  and 

blood, 
Cheering  hb  mates  with  heart  and  band 
Still    to    make    good    their    desperate 

stand,  ^ 
"  Up,  comrades,  up  t  In  Rokeby  balk 
NeVr  be  it  said  our  cout^ige  falls. 
What !  fanit  ye  for  their  savage-  gty^ 
Or  do  the  smoke  wreaths  daunt  your  eye  T 
These  rafters  have  reiuni*d  A  sbout 
As  loud  at  Rokeby's  wassail  rout. 
As  thick  a  smoke  the^  hearths  have  given 
At  Hallow-Llde  or  Christmas-even, 
Stand  to  it  yet  i  renew  the  fight. 
For  Rokeby's  and  Matilda^s  right  \ 
These  staves  !  they  dare  not,  bimd  to 

band, 
Hide  bufTcl  from  a  true  man*s  brand." 
Impetuous*  active^  fierce,  anil  young, 
Upon  the  advancing  foes  he  sprung. 
Woe  lo  the  wretch  at  whom  in  l>cnt 
Itis  brandi^^bM  falchion^s  sheer  descent  I 
Backward  they  !»:aner^d  as  he  came, 
Like  wolves  before  the  levin  Hame^ 
When,    ^tnid    their    howling    conclave 

driven. 
Hath  glatited  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven, 
Bertram  rush*d  on — But  Harpool  daspM 
His  knees,  aUhough  m  death  he  gaspd, 
His  falling  corpse  lie  fore  him  llungj 
And  round  I  he  trammell'd  ruBian  dung. 
Just  then,  the  ^Idiers  filTd  Ibe  dome. 
And,  shouting*  chai':^cd  the  felons  home 
So  fiercely,  that,  in  panic  dread, 
They  broke,  they  yielded,  itW^  or  fled, 
Bertram's  stem  voice  they  heed  no  more. 
Though  heard  aliovc  the  battle's  roar ; 
While,  trampling  down  the  dying  man, 
He  strove,  with  vonev'd  threat  and  ban, 
In  scorn  of  <"Klds,  in  I'ate's  despite. 
To  rally  up  the  desperate  fight. 


5>oon  murkier  clond"!  the  Hall  cnfolrt, 
Than  e'er  from  IjatLle-lhunder^  roU'd, 


So  dense,  tbe  oontbatoitts  scarce  know 
To  aim  or  lo  avoid  the  blow. 
Smothering   and   blindfold   growi   the 

fight— 
But  soon  shall  dawn  a  dismal  tight  1 
Mid  cries,  and  clashing  arms,  there  oune 
The  hollow  sound  of  rushing  flame  j 
New  horrors  on  the  tumult  dire 
Arise— the  Castle  is  on  fite  f 
Doubtfixl,  if  chance  hnd  cast  the  bmnd, 
Or  frantic  Bertran:i*s  desperate  hand. 
Matilda  saw — for  frequent  broke 
F  rom  the  dim  casements  gusts  of  smok^  ' 
Yon  tower,  which  late  so  clear  defined 
On  the  fair  hetnisphere  reclined. 
That,  pencill'd  on  its  azure  pure, 
The  eye  could  count  each  embrasure. 
Now,  swaih'd  within  the  sweeping  cloudy 
Seems  giant  spectre  in  his  shroud  ; 
Till,  from  eacn  loop-hole  flashing  light, 
A  Kpont  of  fire  shines  ruddy  bright, 
Ana,  gathering  to  united  glare. 
Streams  high  mto  the  mitfnight  aiF|         ' 
A  dismal  Wacon,  far  and  wide 
That  waken'd  Cretans  *,  I  umbering  side. 
Soon  all  beneath,  through  gallery  long. 
And  pendant  arch,  the  tire  flashed  strotig, 
Snatching  whatever  could  maintain. 
Raise,  or  extend,  its  furious  reign  ; 
Startling,  with  closer  cause  of  dread, 
The  females  who  the  coiiRict  fled, 
And  now  rushM  forth  upon  the  plain, 
Filling  the  air  with  damours  vain, 

XXXV, 

But  ceased  not  yet,  the  Hall  within. 
The  shriek,  the  shout,  the  caniage-din, 
Till  bursting  lattices  give  proof 
The  flames  have  caught  the  rafier'd  root 
What  \  wait  they  till  its  beams  amain 
Crash  on  the  sJayere  and  rhe  slain? 
The  alarm  is  caught— the  drawbridge 

falls. 
The  warriors  hurry  from  the  walls. 
But,  by  the  con flagriit ion's  light, 
Upon  the  lawn  renew  the  fight. 
Each  straggling  felon  down  was  hew'd. 
Not  one  could  gain  the  sheltering  wood  ; 
Bui  forth  the  affrigblefi  harrier  sprung. 
And  to  Matilda's  robe  he  clunj^. 
Her  shriek,  entreaty,  and  command,         | 
Stopped  the  pursuer's  lifted  hand. 


Denzil  and  he  alive  were  ta'en ; 
The  rest,  save  Bertram,  all  are  slain. 

XXXVI. 

And  where  is  Bertram  ? — Soaring  high, 
The  general  flame  ascends  the  sky ; 
In  gathered  group  the  soldiers  gaze 
Upon  the  broad  and  roaring  blaze, 
When,  like  infernal  demon,  sent 
Red  from  his  penal  element, 
To  plague  and  to  pollute  the  air, — 
His  face  all  gore,  on  fire  his  hair, 
Forth  from  the  central  mass  of  smoke 
The  giant  form  of  Bertram  broke  I 
Hb  brandished  sword  on  high  he  rears. 
Then  plunged  among  opposing  spears ; 
Rouna  his lef\  arm  his  mantle  trussed. 
Received  and  foil'd  three  lances*  thrust ; 
Nor  these  his  headlong  course  withstood, 
Like  reeds  he  snapped  the  tough  ash- 
wood. 
In  vain  his  foes  around  him  clung ; 
With  matchless  force  aside  he  flung 
Their  boldest, — as  the  bull,  at  bay, 
Tosses  the  ban-dogs  from  his  way. 
Through  forty  foes  his  path  he  made, 
And  safely  gained  the  forest  glade. 

XXXVII. 

Scarce  was  this  final  conflict  o'er. 
When  from  the  postern  Redmond  bore 
Wilfrid,  who,  as  of  life  bereft. 
Had  in  the  fatal  Hall  been  left. 
Deserted  there  by  all  his  train  ; 
But  Redmond  saw,  and  tum*d  again. — 
Beneath  an  oak  he  laid  him  down. 
That  in  the  blaze  gleam  *d  ruddy  brown. 
And  then  his  mantlets  clasp  undid ; 
Matilda  held  his  drooping  nead. 
Till,  given  to  breathe  the  freer  air. 
Returning  life  repaid  their  care. 
He  gazed  on  them  with  heavy  sigh, — 
*'  I  could  have  wish'd  even  thus  to  die !" 
No  more  he  said,  — for  now  with  speed 
Each  trooper  had  r^ain'd  his  steed ; 
The  ready  pal f revs  stood  array'd. 
For  Redmond  and  for  Rokeby's  Maid  ; 
Two  Wilfrid  on  his  horse  sustain. 
One  leads  his  charger  by  the  rein. 
But  oft  Matilda  look'd  behind, 
As  up  the  vale  of  Tees  they  wind. 


Where  fiur  the  mansion  of  her  sires 
Beacon*d  the  dale  with  midnight  fires. 
In  gloomy  arch  above  them  spread. 
The  clouded  heaven  lower'd  bloody  red ; 
Beneath,  in  sombre  light,  the  flood 
Appeared  to  roll  in  waves  of  blood. 
Then,  one  by  one,  was  heard  to  fall 
The  tower,  the  donjon-keep,  the  halL 
Elach  rushing  down  with  thunder  sound, 
A  space  the  conflagration  drown*d  ; 
Till,  gathering  strnigth,  a^n  it  rose, 
Announced  its  triumph  in  its  close. 
Shook  wide  its  li^t  the  landscape  o*er. 
Then  sunk — and  Kokeby  was  no  more  ! 


CANTO  SIXTH. 


The  summer  sun,  whose  early  power 
Was  wont  to  gild  Matilda's  bower, 
And  rouse  her  with  his  matin  ray 
Her  duteous  orisons  to  pay. 
That  morning  sun  has  tnree  times  seen 
The  flowers  unfold  on  Rokeby  green. 
But  sees  no  more  the  slumbers  fly 
From  fair  Matilda's  hazel  eye  ; 
That  morning  sun  has  three  times  broke 
On  Rokeby's  glades  of  elm  and  oak. 
But,  rising  from  their  silvan  screen, 
Marks  no  grey  turrets  glance  between. 
A  shapeless  mass  lie  keep  and  tower, 
That,  hissing  to  the  morning  shower, 
Can  but  with  smouldering  vapour  pay 
The  early  smile  of  summer  day. 
The  peasant,  to  his  jabour  bound. 
Pauses  to  >iew  the  blacken'd  moimd. 
Striving,  amid  the  ruin'd  space. 
Each  well-remembered  spot  to  trace. 
That  length  of  frail  and  fire-scorchM  wall 
Once  screen'd  the  hospitable  hall ; 
When  yonder  broken  arch  was  whole, 
*Twas  there  was  dealt  the  weekly  dole  ; 
And  where  yon  tottering  columns  nod, 
The  chapel  sent  the  hjrmn  to  God. — 
So  flits  the  world's  uncertain  span  ! 
Nor  zeal  for  God,  nor  love  for  man. 
Gives  mortal  monuments  a  date 
Beyond  the  power  of  Time  and  Fate. 
The  towers  must  share  the  builder's 

doom  ; 
Ruin  is  theirs,  and  his  a  tomb  : 
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But  better  boon  benignant  Heaven 
To  Faith  and  Charity  has  given, 
And  bids  the  Christian  hope  sublime 
Transcend  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time. 

IL 

Now  the  third  night  of  summer  came, 
Since  that  which  witness'd  Rokeby's 

flame. 
On  Brignall  cliffs  and  Scargill  brake 
The  o^et's  homilies  awake, 
The  bittern  scream'd  from  rush  and  flag, 
The  raven  slumber'd  on  his  crag, 
Forth  from  his  den  the  otter  drew, — 
Grayling  and  trout  their  tyrant  knew, 
As  between  reed  and  sedge  he  peers. 
With  fierce  round  snout  and  sharpen*d 

ears. 
Or,  prowling  by  the  moonbeam  cool, 
Watches  the  stream  or  swims  the  pool ; — 
Perch*d  on  his  wonted  eyrie  hi^n. 
Sleep  seal'd  the  tercelet*s  weaned  eye, 
That  all  the  day  had  watchM  so  well 
The  cushat  dart  across  the  dell. 
In  dubious  beam  reflected  shone 
That  lofty  cliff  of  pale  grey  stone. 
Beside  whose  base  the  secret  cave 
To  rapine  late  a  refuge  gave. 
The  crag's  wild  crest  of  copse  and  yew 
On  Greta's  breast  dark  shsldows  threw ; 
Shadpws  that  met  or  shunnM  the  sight, 
With  every  change  of  fitful  light ; 
As  hope  and  fear  alternate  chase 
Our  course  through  life's  uncertain  race. 

III. 

Gliding  by  crag  and  copsewood  green, 
A  solitary  form  was  seen 
To  trace  with  stealthy  pace  the  wold. 
Like  fox  that  seeks  the  midnight  fold, 
And  pauses  oft,  and  cowers  dismay'd. 
At  every  breath  that  stirs  the  shade. 
He  passes  now  the  ivy  bush, — 
The  owl  has  seen  him,  and  is  hush  ; 
He  passes  now  the  dodder'd  oak, — 
Ye  heard  the  startled  raven  croak ; 
Lower  and  lower  he  descends. 
Rustle  the  leaves,  the  brushwood  bends ; 
The  otter  hears  him  tread  the  shore. 
And  dives,  and  is  beheld  no  more ; 
And  by  the  cliff  of  pale  grey  stone 
The  midnight  wanderer  stands  alone. 


Methinks,  that  by  the  moon  we  trace 
A  weU-remember'd  form  and  face  ! 
That  striphng  shape,  that  cheek  so  pale. 
Combine  to  tell  a  rueful  tale. 
Of  powers  misused,  of  passion's  force. 
Of  guilt,  of  grief;  and  of  remorse  ! 
*Tis  Edmund's  eye,  at  every  sound 
That  flings  that  guilty  glance  around ; 
'Tis  Edmund's  trembling  haste  divides 
The  brushwood  that  the  cavern  hides ; 
And,  when  its  narrow  porch  lies  bare, 
'Tis  Edmund's  form  that  enters  there. 


His  flint  and  steel  have  sparkled  bright, 
A  lamp  hath  lent  the  cavern  light. 
Fearful  and  quick  his  eye  surveys 
Each  angle  of  the  gloomy  maze. 
Since  last  he  left  that  stem  abode, 
It  seem*d  as  none  its  floor  had  trode  ; 
Untouch'd  appear'd  the  various  spoil. 
The  purchase  of  his  comrades'  toil  ; 
Masks  and  disguises  grimed  with  mud. 
Arms  broken  and  defiled  with  blood, 
And  all  the  nameless  tools  that  aid 
Night-felons  in  their  lawless  trade. 
Upon  the  gloomy  walls  were  hung. 
Or  lay  in  nooks  obscurely  flung. 
Still  on  the  sordid  board  appear 
The  relics  of  the  noontide  cheer  : 
Flagons  and  emptied  flasks  were  there. 
And  bench  o'erthrown,  and  shatter'd 

chair; 
And  all  around  the  semblance  show'd, 
As  when  the  final  revel  glow'd, 
When  the  red  sun  was  setting  fast. 
And  parting  pledge  Guy  Denzil  past 
"  To    Rokeby   treasure-vaults  I       they 

quafl'd. 
And  shouted  loud  and  wildly  laugh'd, 
Pour'd  maddening  from  the  rocky  door, 
And  parted — to  return  no  more  ! 
They    found    in   Rokeby   vaults  their 

doom, — 
A  bloody  death,  a  burning  tomb  ! 


There  his  own  peasant  dress  he  spies, 
Doff'd  to  assume  that  quaint  disguise  ; 
And  shuddering  thought  upon  his  glee,    i 
Vivien  ^TwJy;}^  vci  ^m^  ci^  mvu&trelsy. 


^ 
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**  O,  be  the  fatal  art  accurst," 

He  cried,  "  that  moved  my  folly  first ; 

Till,  bribed  by  bandits'  base  applause, 

I  burst  through  God's  and  Nature's  laws ! 

Three  summer  days  are  scantly  past 

Since  I  have  trod  this  cavern  last, 

A  thoughtless  wretch,  and  prompt  to 

•  err — 
But,  O,  as  yet  no  murderer  I 
Even  now  I  list  my  comrades'  cheer, 
That  general  laugh  is  in  mine  ear. 
Which  raised  my  pulse  and  steel'd  my 

heart, 
As  I  rehearsed  my  treacherous  part — 
And  would  that  all  since  then  could  seem 
The  phantom  of  a  fever's  dream  ! 
But  fatal  Memory  notes  too  well 
The  horrors  of  the  dying  yell. 
From  mv  despairing  mates  that  broke. 
When  rfash'd  the  fire  and  roll'd  the 

smoke ; 
When  the  avengers  shouting  came. 
And  hemm'd  us  'twixt  the  sword  and 

fiame ! 
My  frantic  flight,— the  lifted  brand, — 

That  angel's  mterposing  hand  ! 

If,  for  my  life  from  slaughter  freed, 
I  yet  could  pay  some  grateful  meed  I 
Perchance  tnis  object  of  my  quest 
May  aid" — he  tum'd,nor  spoke  the  rest. 

VI.    . 

Due  northward  from  the  rugged  hearth, 
With  paces  five  he  meets  the  earth. 
Then  toil'd  with  mattock  to  explore 
The  entrails  of  the  cavern  floor, 
Nor  paused  till,  deep  beneath  the  ground, 
His  search  a  small  steel  casket  found. 
Just  as  he  stoop'd  to  loose  its  hasp 
His  shoulder  felt  a  giant  grasp ; 
He  started,  and  look'd  up  aghast. 
Then  shriek 'd  !—'Twas   Bertram  held 

him  fast. 
**  Fear  not ! "  he  said ;  but  who  could  hear 
That  deep  stern  voice,  and  cease  to  fear? 
**  Fear  not ! — By  heaven,  he  shakes  as 

much 
As  partridge  in  the  falcon's  clutch : " — 
He  raised  him,  and  unloosed  his  hold, 
While  from  the  opening  casket  roll'd 
A  chain  and  reJiquaire  of  gold. 


Bertram  beheld  it  with  surprise. 
Gazed  on  its  fashion  and  device, 
Then,  cheering  Edmund  as  he  could. 
Somewhat  hesmooth'd  his  rugged  mood : 
For  still  the  vouth's  half-liftS^  eye 
Quiver'd  with  terror's  agony, 
And  sidelons;  glanced,  as  to  explore^ 
In  meditated  night,  the  door. 
"  Sit,"  Bertram  said,  "  from  danger  fice : 
Thou  canst  not,  and  thou  shalt  not,  flee. 
Chance  brings  me  hither ;  hill  and  plain 
I've  sought  for  refuge-place  in  vain. 
And  tell  me  now,  thou  aguish  boy, 
What  ^makest  thou  here  ?  what  means 

this  toy  ? 
Denzil  and  thou,  I  mark'd,  were  ta'en  ; 
What  luckv chance  tmbound  your  chain? 
I  deem'd,  long  since  on  Baliol's  tower. 
Your  heads  were  warp'd  with  sun  and 

shower. 
Tell  me  the  whol6 — and,  mark  !  nought 

e'er 
Chafes  me  like  falsehood,  or  like  fear." 
Gathering  his  courage  to  his  aid, 
But  trembling  still,  the  youth  obey'd. 

VII. 

"Denzil  and  I  two  nights  passed  o'er 
In  fetters  on  the  dungeon  floor. 
A  guest  the  third  sad  morrow  brought ; 
Our  hold,  dark  Oswald  Wycliffe  sought. 
And  eyed  my  comrade  long  askance. 
With  fix'd  and  penetrating  elance. 
*Guy  DenzU  art  thou  calfd?'— *The 

same.* 
*At  Court  who  served  wild  Bucking- 

hame; 
Thence  banish'd,  won  a  keeper's  place, 
So  Villiers  will'd,  in  Marwood-chase  ; 
That  lost — I  need  not  tell  thee  why — 
Thou  madest  thy  wit  thy  wants  supply. 
Then    fought    for   Rokeby: — Have    I 

guess'd 
My  prisoner  right  ? ' — *  At  thy  behest' — 
He  paused  a  while,  and  then  went  on 
Witn  low  and  confidential  tone  ; — 
Me,  as  I  judge,  not  then  he  saw. 
Close  nestled  in  my  couch  of  straw. — 
*  List  to  me,  Guy.  Thou  know'st  the  great 
Have  frequent  need  of  wKaX  tivft>j  ^*a\R.\ 
Hence,  m  tYieVt  It^Noux  q\\.  nj^  ^et 
UnscrupVed,  xxsetvaX  r£i«xv\^RA  >^^^ 


af* 
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V 


tD^fCf 


.■cat  hm  plei^'— Tbe  Banm 


i*d  t»  roe— '  TboQ  art  his  son!* 
I  |«?»«d  — <wr  le«c«  were  tmdoac^ 
A»l  we  ««f«  ^  so  l^<^  Ap^ 
<    A  ^t^fol  Itissofi  cvf  his  aiL 
iraM,  be  f^ffl.  hh  hdr  and  son^ 

Asi  lo^  ii»oc  1^  1^^  iiniua  been, 

,   t^'K'i?*'  ^<Tit<r  u^d  Wind  fold  p^rty-tigt 

^H  ^0C  trm  of  In^  euth, 
Hyi^ppn  hi»  lin«^c«  v^  lits  birth, 

IV  tof^t  ^*^^  ^^  Rpkeby  door. 
^CAklc  fotmtiii.  ^t  s^iid,  ux^uM  lead 
I  qli  R^^fetby  to  CfilaiTgc  his  crwsd  ; 
Sgl  IhiT  dCOtti^^  he  mu£l  find 
If'^'v  M^  r«$tnimt  well  meant  and  kind, 
Hw  Kn^t  being  rt(ii.Wd  lohiichaq^ 
f^  M  m  prbcmrr  At  lAr|^ 

*  lU  M^KkcJM  us  in  a  ifvd^fot]gtd  tak, 
iM  «clMtiM  1h?  Ca^ilc  walb  to  scdct 

f^il  dwetb  u(>  ^n  tJii;  Tpie  iiud  Wear 
Y^  Rot«by.  hi*  iuT\\k  foqjot» 
HjmI  4tc«U  wvtti  US  to  aid  the  ploL^ 
^-4  WTL* iW  dmrge,  \khKh  I Vn«U  s teal 
i^  |wil«  K*  Rokrbx  and  O'NcAta 
IV^^VU  *'•  wii"***s  <v>  make  gocni 
ii\<^*  thti^^^h  \\\^  h^rkxl  wtrtt!  their  blood, 
1  s^tTiijiKHl*  luilii  tiVr  and  <i*er 
tikv  ^Mi**MicJ>'  MtHy  VVydiffe  swtire ; 
,^^|  x\\t%%    aU"^^  whttt  uee^b  there  more? 
]  koevv  I  »Hitu1d  uot  lire  to  ny 
IV  jM^vlVer  t  nhtwed  that  day  i 
A«^«^^<^k  t^^  ^>^*(''  >'^^  Kiath  1^1  die, 
I  »^iM  me  witK  thdr  in{ftmy  I  "— 
'  ^iWt  i^»^»th !  *  *Aid  Be^iimui,  **  wavering 

\Sh\  id<K<r  f^^t  ^«Ht  or  ill  f 

I  na^t  f  "— ■*  SiMi«  as  at  larg« 
1 0^tCd  our  fatal  charge. 


Hiete  never  yet*  on  tragic  stage, 
Wtti  &ecn  so  well  a  pii,titerj  rai^e 
A3  Oswald's  show'di   With  luud  alan* 
He  cail'd  his  garrison  to  onn  ; 
From  tOTcr  to  tower,  from  po^t  to  pOiL 
He  harried  as  if  all  were  lq*t ; 
Consi^rn^d  lo  dungeon  and  to  chain 
The  ^K>d  old  Knight  and  all  his  tiaia  j 
WAm'd  each  su&pected  CavalieTp 
Wilfaiahis  Linuts»  to  appear 
To-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  noon. 
Id  the  high  church  of  Eglbtone. " — 


*'Of  ^listoae  ! — ^E^-en  now  T  pass*^,*' 
Said  Bettram,  "as  the  night  closed  faitj 

Tortlici  and  cressets  gleam 'd  afound^ 
I  hcAfd  the  saw  and  hammer  sound. 
And  I  conid  nuirk  thc^j  toil*d  to  r^be 
A  acalToIdi  hung  with  sable  bd^e* 
Which  the  glim  headsman's  sceat  d|»» 

play'd, 
Blockj  aj^e,  and  sawdust  ready  laid. 
Some  evil  deed  will  there  be  done^ 
UnWs  Matilda  wed  hia  son  ; — 
She  lov«  him  not^^tis  shrewdly  gness'd 
That  Redmond  rules  the  damsel's  bicast 
This  is  a  tnm  of  Oswald's  skill ; 

Bnt  I  may  meet^  and  fod  him  still ! 

How  earnest  thou  to  thy  freedom?"-^ 

**  There 
Lies  m)'stcr>'  more  dark  and  rare. 
In  midst  of  Wycliffe^s  well-feign'd  m^t^ 
K  scroll  was  offcrM  by  a  page, 
Who  told,  a  muffled  hor^'^maii  late 
Had  left  it  at  the  Cai»tle-gate. 
He  broke  the  seal— his  cheek  showed 

change. 
Sudden,  jx^rtcntous,  wild,  and  strange  ; 
The  mimic  passion  of  his  eye 
Was  tum'd  to  actual  agony  ; 
His  hand  like  summer  sapling  shook. 
Terror  and  guilt  were  in  hh  look. 
Dcnril  he  judged,  in  time  of  need. 
Fit  coun&tllor  for  evil  deed ; 
And  thus  apart  his  counsel  broke, 
While  with  a  ghastly  smile  he  spoke  : — 

XI, 

"''As  in  the  pageants  of  the  stage. 
The  dead  amake  in  this  wild  age. 
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Moitham — whom  all  men  deem*d  decreed 
In  his  own  deadly  snare  to  Ueed, 
Slain  by  a  bravo,  whom,  o*er  sea. 
He  train'd  to  aid  in  murdering  me, — 
Mortham  has 'scaped !  The  coward  shot 
The  steed,  but  harm*d  the  rider  not' " 
Here,  with  an  execration  fell, 
Bertram  leap'd  up,  and  paced  the  cell : — 
"  Thine  own  grey  head,  or  bosom  dark," 
He  mutter'd,  '*  mav  be  surer  mark  ! " 
Then  sat,  and  sign  d  to  Edmund,  pale 
With  terror,  to  resume  his  tale. 
*•  Wydiffe  went  on : — *  Mark  with  what 


Oi"  wilder'd  reverie  he  writes : — 

C^e  f  ttttr. 

"  •  Ruler  of  Mortham*s  destiny  I 
Though  dead,  thy  victim  lives  to  thee. 
Once  had  he  all  that  binds  to  life, 
A  lovely  child,  a  lovelier  wife ; 
Wealth,  fame,  and  friendship,  were  his 

own — 
Thou  gavest  the  word,  and  they  are  flown. 
Mark  how  he  pays  thee  : — ^To  thy  hand 
He  yields  his  honours  and  his  land. 
One  boon  premised ; — Restore  his  child  I 
And,  from  his  native  land  exiled, 
Mortham  no  more  returns  to  claim 
His  lands,  his  honours,  or  his  name ; 
Refuse  him  this,  and  firom  the  slain 
Thou  shalt  see  Mortham  rise  again.* — 

XII. 

**  This  billet  while  the  baron  read. 
His  faltering  accents  showM  his  dread  ; 
He  press'd  bis  forehead  with  his  palm. 
Then  took  a  scornful  tone  and  calm ; 
•  Wild  as  the  winds,  as  billows  wild ! 
What  wot  I  of  his  spouse  or  child  ? 
Hither  he  brought  a  joyous  dame. 
Unknown  her  lineage  or  her  name : 
Her,  in  some  frantic  fit,  he  slew ; 
The  nurse  and  child  in  fear  withdrew. 
Heaven  be  my  witness !  wist  I  where 
To  find  this  youth,  my  kinsman's  heir, — 
Unguerdon'd,  I  would  give  with  joy 
The  father's  arms  to  fold  his  boy. 
And  Mortham's  lands  and  towers  resign 
To  the  just  heirs  of  Mortham's  Hne. ' — 
Thou  know'st  that  scarcely  e'en  his  fear 
Suppresses  Denzil's  cynic  sneer  ;•« 


' Then  happy  is  thr  vassal's  part,' 
He  said,  '  to  ease  nis  patron's  heart ! 
In  thine  own  jailer's  watchful  care 
Lies  Mortham's  just  and  rightful  heir ; 
Thy  generous  wish  is  fully  won, — 
.  Redmond  O'Neale  is  Mortham's  son.' — 

XUL 

"  Up  starting  with  a  frenried  look. 
His  clenched  hand  the  Baron  shook  : 
'  Is  Hell  at  work  ?  or  dost  thou  rave. 
Or  darest  thou  palter  with  me,  slave  1 
Perchance  thou  wot'st  not,  Barnard's 

towers 
Have  racks,   of  strange  and   ghastly 

powers.' 
Denzil,  who  well  his  safety  knew. 
Firmly  rejoin'd,  *  I  tell  thee  true. 
Thy  racks  could  give  thee  but  to  know 
The  proofs,  which  I,  untortured,  show. — 
It  cnanced  upon  a  winter  night, 
When  early  snow  made  Stanmore  white^ 
That  very  night,  when  first  of  all 
Redmond  O'Neale  saw  Rokeby-hall, 
It  was  my  goodly  lot  to  gain 
A  reliquary  and  a  chain. 
Twisted  and  chased  of  massive  gold. 
— Demand  not  how  the  prize  I  hold  ! 
It  was  not  given,  nor  lent,  nor  sold. — 
Gilt  tablets  to  the  chain  were  hung, 
With  letters  in  the  Irish  tongue. 
I  hid  my  spoil,  for  there  was  need 
That  I  should  leave  the  land  with  speed ; 
Nor  then  I  deem'd  it  safe  to  bear 
On  mine  own  person  gems  so  rare. 
Small  heed  I  of  the  tablets  took. 
But  since  have  spell'd  them  by  the  book. 
When  some  sojourn  in  Erin's  land 
Of  their  wild  speech  had  given  command. 
But  darkling  was  the  sense ;  the  phrase 
And  language  those  of  other  days. 
Involved  of  purpose,  as  to  foil 
An  interloper's  prying  toil. 
The  words,  but  not  the  sense,  I  knew. 
Till  fortune  gave  the  guiding  clew. 

XIV. 

" '  Three   davs    since,   was   that   clew 

reveal  d. 
In  Thorsgill  as  I  lay  conceal'd. 
And  heard  at  full  when  Rokeby's  Maid 
Her  uncle's  history  displayed  ; 


Th«  ^  V)4«i  xnd  jristes  <if  Claadebov. 
Trwm  '■»n  "he  land   viM  rmubles  come. 
An<]  ^tronj^er  Chieftains  ar^ed  i  f^^'^T". 
A  a<t  wrr^f <^  from  the  old  man's  hands 
H;^  mrivA  to'^erv,  his  father i  lands. 
F'niJ'/ie  rh'^n,  amid  the  strite, 
T^  yiar-i  y^uniE^  Redmond's  rigiits  or  life, 
r^-** :  ;^nd  r'^inctAnt  he  restores 
Th*^  infant  t/-*  hi^  native  chores. 
With  irrz-^ny  grifV^  and  letters  stored, 
Wi^h  m<»ny  a  ^.eep  c/>njnring  word, 
T^/  M^^r-ham  trv\':o  Rokehv's  Lord, 
Nv>Sjht  kn>^  the  cM  of  Irish  earth, 
WV,  v;*^  rh^  ^lide,  of  Rednwwid's  birth ; 
Hiif  ^l^^m'^I  hr>  Chief's  commands  were 

Uid 
On  >/,fh,  hy  Uth  to  >ie  o>;cyU 
f  f^rxr  h^-  .v,^H  woiinHe*'!  hy  the  way, 
/  ri/''"l  not,  and  J  li:,t  not  say.' — 

xvr. 

i:  'K'-  '  ?imi;  ^rmm  it  Trac, 
ill**  attfcw^VK  *mi(£hi  J  do? 

ft  ^fi^itfi  my  lirriw^ 

'«  itfin.  fyf  hi\  HHr  ■ 
vtrfltiH^t— O'Neal  a 


Gold  shalt  thou  have,  and  that  good 

store, 
.\jid  *et^iom.  bis  commission  o'er ; 
Fat  if  his  Siith  should  chance  to  £iil, 
Tbe  gibbet  ttws  thee  from  the  jail.' 

iVlL 

"  Mesh'd  in  ^e  net  himself  had  twined. 
What  sabterftige  conld  I>nml  find  ? 
He  told  me.  with  reluctant  sigh. 
That  hidden  here  the  tokens  lie ; 
Conjured  my  s^sift  return  and  aid. 
By  all  he  scofif'd  and  disobey  d. 
And  look'd  as  if  the  noose  were  tied. 
And  I  the  priest  who  left  his  side. 
This  scroll  for  Mortham  Wycliffe  gave, 
"Whom  I  must  seek  by  Greta's  wave ; 
Or  in  the  hut  where  chief  he  hides, 
Where  Thorsgill's  forester  resides. 
(Thence  chanced  it,  wandering  in  the 

glade. 
That  he  descried  our  ambuscade. ) 
I  was  dismissed  as  evening  fell. 
And  reach*d  but  now  this  rocky  cell." — 
"  Give  Oswald's  letter." — Bertran\read, 
And  tore  it  fiercely,  shred  by  shred  : — 
"  All  lies  and  villany  !  to  blind 
His  noble  kinsman's  generous  mind. 
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And  train  him  on  from  day  to  day, 
Till  he  can  take  his  life  away. — 
And  now,  declare  thy  purpose,  youth, 
Nor  dare  to  answer,  save  the  truth ; 
If  aught  I  mark  of  Denzil's  art, 
ril  tear  the  secret  from  thy  heart  1"— 

xvni. 

•*  It  needs  not.     I  renounce,**  he  said, 
"  My  tutor  and  his  deadly  trade. 
Fix'd  was  my  purpose  to  declare 
To  Mortham,  Kedmond  is  his  heir ; 
To  tell  him  in  what  risk  he  stands. 
And  yield  these  tokens  to  his  hands. 
Fix'd  was  my  purpose  to  atone, 
Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done  ; 
And  fix'd  it  rests — if  I  survive 
This  night,  and  leave  this  cave  alive." — 
**  And  Denzil  ?  ** — "  Let  them  ply  the  rack, 
Even  till  his  joints  and  sinews  crack  ! 
If  Oswald  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 
What  ruth  can  Denzil  claim  fix)m  him. 
Whose  thoughtless  youth  he  led  astray. 
And  damn*d  to  this  unhallow*d  way  ? 
He  schooled  me,  faith  and  vows  were  vain; 
Now  let  my  master  reap  his  gain." — 
"True,"    answer  d  Bertram,  "  *tis  his 

meed  ; 
There's  retribution  in  the  deed. 
But  thou — thou  art  not  for  our  course. 
Hast  fear,  hast  pity,  hast  remorse  : 
And  he,  with  us  the  gale  who  braves. 
Must  heave  such  cargo  to  the  waves. 
Or  lag.  with  overloaded  prore, 
W  hile  barks  unburden'  d  reach  the  shore. " 


He  paused,  and,  stretching  him  at  length, 
Seem'd  to  repose  his  bulky  strength. 
Communing  with  his  secret  mind. 
As  half  he  sat,  and  half  reclined, 
One  ample  hand  his  forehead  press'd. 
And  one  was  dropped'  across  his  breast 
The  shaggy  eyebrows  deeper  came 
Above  his  eyes  of  swarthy  flame ; 
His  lip  of  pride  a  while  forbore 
The  haughty  curve  till  then  it  wore ; 
The  unalter'd  fierceness  of  his  look 
A  shade  of  darken'd  sadness  took, — 
For  dark  and  sad  a  presage  pres5*d 
Resistlessly  on  Bertram's  breast, — 


And  when  he  spoke,  his  wonted  tone. 
So  fierce,  abrupt,  axid  brief^  was  gone. 
His  voice  was  steady,  low,  and  deep. 
Like  distant  waves  when  breezes  sleep ; 
And  sorrow  mix'd  with  Edmund's  fear. 
Its  low  unbroken  depth  to  hear. 


"  Edmund,  in  thy  sad  tale  I  find 
The  woe  that  warp'd  my  patron's  mind : 
'T would  wake  the  fountams  of  the  eye 
In  other  men,  but  mine  are  dry. 
Mortham  must  never  see  the  fool, 
That  sold  himself  base  Wycliffie's  tool ; 
Yet  less  firom  thirst  of  sordid  gain. 
Than  to  avenge  supposed  disdain. 
Sav,  Bertram  cues  his  fault ; — a  word, 
Till  now,  from  Bertram  never  heard : 
Say,  too,  that  Mortham's  Lord  he  prays 
To  think  but  on  their  former  days ; 
On  Quarianna's  beach  and  rock, 
On  Cayo's  bursting  battle-shock, 
On  Darien's  sands  and  deadly  dew. 
And  on  the  dart  Tlatzeca  threw  ;— 
Perchance  my  patron  yet  may  hear 
More  that  may  mce  his  comrade's  bier. 
My  soul  hath  felt  a  secret  weight, 
A  warning  of  approaching  fate  : 
A  priest  had  said,  *  Return,  repent ! ' 
As  well  to  bid  that  rock  be  Tent 
Firm  as  that  flint  I  face  mine  end  ; 
My  heart  may  burst,  but  cannot  bend. 

XXI. 

"  The  dawning  of  my  youth,  with  awe 
And  prophecy,  the  Dalesmen  saw ; 
For  over  Redesdale  it  came. 
As  bodefiil  as  their  beacon-flame. 
Edmund,  thy  years  were  scarcely  mine. 
When,  challenging  the  Clans  of  Tyne 
To  bring  their  best  my  brand  to  prove. 
O'er  Hexham's  altar  hung  my  glove ; 
But  Tynedale,  nor  in  tower  nor  town. 
Held  champion  meet  to  take  it  down. 
My  noontide,  India 'may  declare  ; 
Like  her  fierce  sun,  I  fired  the  air ! 
Like  him,  to  wood  and  cave  bade  fly 
Her  natives,  from  mine  angry  eye. 
Panama's  maids  shall  long  look  pale 
When  Risingham  inspires  the  tale ; 
Chili's  dark  matrons  long  shall  tam^ 
The  froward  child  with  &Ttram'« 
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And  now,  zny  race  of  terrdr  rtm, 
M  ine  be  t)ic  eve  of  tropic  sun  ! 
No  pale  gradations  quench  hU  i^/i 
No  ti*'ilij;fht  dewa  his  wrath  alJay  ; 
With  disk  like  hat  lie- target  red, 
He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed. 
Dyes  the  wide  wave  with  bloofly  light. 
Then  sinks  at  once — Wid  all  is  night.— 

XX]  L 
*'  Now  to  ihy  mission,  Edraimd.     Fly, 
Seek  Mortham  out,  and  bid  him  hie 
To  Richmond,  where  his  irooi^  arc  laid, 
And  Lead  ht^  force  to  Redmond^s  aid. 
Say,  till  he  reaches  Eglistone, 
A  friend  will  watch  to  g\iard  bis  sou. 
Now,  farethce-wcll ;  fo  might  draws  cm, 
And  [  would  test  me  here  alone.'' 
Despite  hi^  ill -dissembled  fear, 
There  swam  in  Edmund^s  eye  tL  tear ; 
A  tribute  to  the  courage  high. 
Which  sloop' d  not  in  extremity. 
But  strove,  irregularly  great. 
To  triumph  o'er  approaching  fate  ! 
Bertram  beheld  the  dew  drop  start. 
It  almost  touch 'd  his  iron  henrt  : 
^*  I  did  not  think  there  lived,"  he  saitl, 
"  One»  who  wouhltear  for  Ben  ram  shed.  '* 
He  loo^en'd  then  his  baldric's  hold, 
A  buckle  broad  of  massive  gold  ; — 
*'  Of  all  the  spoil  ihai  paid  bis  pains. 
But  this  with  Risingham  remains  \ 
And  this,  dear  Edmund,  ihou  shalt  take. 
And  wear  it  long  for  Bertram ^s  s.ike. 
Once  more — to  ^forlham  speed  amain  ; 
Farewell  1  and  turn  thee  not  again/^ 

XXlit 
The  mjjht  has  yielded  to  the  moTn, 
And  far  the  hours  of  prime  are  worn. 
Oswald,  who,  since  the  davm  of  day, 
Had  cursed  his  mewenger^s  delay, 
ImjjfttTcnt  quesdonM  now  his  train» 
**  \Vfts  Deniil'%  son  return 'd  again  ?  " 
It  chanced  there  answered  of  the  crew, 
A  menial,  who  youn^j  Edmund  knew  : 
*'  No  son  of  Dcnjtil  this,"— he  said  ; 
'*A  peasant  boy  from  Wi niton  ^lade, 
For  song  and  minslreby  renown  d. 
And  kna\nsh  pranks,  the  hamlets  r^^und.** 
"  Not    Dcnidrs    son  I— from     Winston 

vale  ! — ^ 
Then  it  was  false,  that  specious  tale  j 


Or,  woT« — he  liath  despatched  the  youth 
To  show  to  Mortham*s  lord  its  truth. 
Fool  I  hat  1  was  !— but  His  too  kte  y — 
This  is  the  very  turn  of  fate  I— 
The  tale,  or  true  or  false,  relies 
On  Deniirs  evidence  \ — He  diesl — ■ 
Ho  I   Provost  Marshal  \  instantly 
Lead  Denzil  to  the  gallows -tree  1 
Allow  him  not  a  parting  word  ; 
Short  be  the  sbrift^  and  sure  die  cord  I 
Then  let  his  gory  head  appal 
Marauders  from  the  CaEtle-walL 
Lead  forth  thy  guard,  that  duty  donc^ 
With  l>est  despatch  to  EgUstone. — 
— Basil,  tcH  Wilfrid  he  must  straight 
Attend  me  at  the  Castle -gate.*' — 

**  Alas  \  "  the  old  domestic  said. 

And  shook  his  venerable  head^ 

"  Aias,  my  Lord  1  full  ill  to  day 

May  my  young  master  brook  the  way  f 

The  leech  has  sptfke  with  grave  alarm. 

Of  unseen  hurt,  of  secret  harm. 

Of  sorrow  lurking  at  the  lieart. 

That  mars  and  lets  his  healing  art/*^ — 

"  Tush  J  tell  not  me  !— Romantic  boyi 

Pine  themselves  sick  for  airy  toy^ 

1  will  find  cure  for  \\  ilfrid  soon  ; 

Bid  him  for  Lg  lis  tone  be  boune, 

And  quick  ! — I  hear  the  dull  death -drum 

Tell  Denzil's  hour  of  fate  is  come." 

He  paused  with  scornful  smile,  and  then 

Resumed  his  train  ^^f  thought  agen, 

**  Now  comes  my  fortime's  crisis  near  f 

Entreaty  boots  not — instant  fear, 

Nought  else,  can  bend  Maiilda^s  priJt?, 

Or  win  her  to  be  Wilfrid*s  bride. 

But  when  she  sees  the  scaffold  placeil,      | 

With   axe   and   block   and   headsniari 

graced. 
And  when  she  deems,  that  I o  deny 
Dooms  Redmond  and  her  sire  to  die, 
She  mufiit  give  way.  — Then,  were  the  line 
Of  Rokeby  once  combined  with  mine, 
I  gain  the  weather-gage  of  fate  ! 
If  Mortham  come,  he  comes  too  late. 
While  I,  allie<l  thus  and  prepared, 
Bid  him  defiance  to  his  beard. — 
— ir  she  prove  stubborn,  shall  I  dare 
To  drop  tne  axcT — Soft !  pause  we  there. 
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Mortham  still  lives — yon  youth  may  tell 
His  tale — and  Fairfax  loves  him  well ; — 
Else,  wherefore  should  I  now  delay 
To  sweep  this  Redmond  from  my  way  ? — 
But  she  to  piety  perforce 
Must  yield. — Without  there !  Sound  to 
horse ! " 

XXV. 

'Twas  bustle  in  the  court  below, — 
"  Mount,  and  march  forward  ! " — Forth 

they  go ; 
Steeds  neigh  and  trample  all  around. 
Steel  rings,   spears  glimmer,   trumpets 

sound. — 
Just  then  was  sung  his  parting  hjrmn ; 
And  Denzil  tum'd  his  eyeballs  dim. 
And,  scarcely  conscious  what  he  sees, 
Follows  the  horsemen  down  the  Tees  ; 
And  scarcely  conscious  what  he  hears. 
The  trumpets  tingle  in  his  ears. 
O'er  the  long  bndge  they're  sweeping 

now. 
The  van  is  hid  by  greenwood  bough ; 
But  ere  the  rearward  had  pass'd  o  er, 
Guy  Denzil  heard  and  saw  no  more  I 
One  stroke,  upon  the  Castle  bell. 
To  Oswald  rung  his  dying  knell. 


O,  for  that  pencil,  erst  profuse 
Of  chivalry  s  emblazon  d  hues. 
That  traced  of  old,  in  Woodstock  bower. 
The  pageant  of  the  Leaf  and  Flower, 
And  bodied  forth  the  tourney  high. 
Held  for  the  hand  of  Emily  ! 
Then  might  I  paint  the  tumult  broad, 
That  to  the  crowded  abbey  flow'd. 
And  pour'd,  as  with  an  ocean's  sound, 
Into  the  church's  ample  bound  ! 
Then  might  I  show  each  varying  mien. 
Exulting,  woeful,  or  serene ; 
Indifference,  with  his  idiot  stare. 
And  Sympathy,  with  anxious  air, 
Paint  the  dejected  Cavalier, 
Doubtful,  disarm' d,  and  sad  of  cheer  ; 
And  his  proud  foe,  whose  formal  eye 
Claim'd  conquest  now  and  mastery ; 
And  the  brute  crowd,  whose  envious  zeal 
Huzzas  each  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel. 
And  loudest  shouts  when  lowest  lie 
Exalted  worth  and  station  high. 


Yet  what  may  such  a  wish  avail  7 
'Tis  mine  to  tell  an  onward  tale, 
Hurnring,  as  best- 1  can,  along. 
The  hearers  and  the  hasty  song; — 
Like  traveller  when  approaching  home, 
Who  sees  the  shades  of  evening  come, 
And  must  not  now  his  course  delay. 
Or  choose  the  fair,  but  winding  way ; 
Nay,  scarcelv  may  his  pace  suspend. 
Where  o'er  his  head  the  wildings  bend. 
To  bless  the  breeze  that  cools  his  brow, 
Or  snatch  a  blossom  from  the  bough. 

XXVIL 

The  reverend  pile  lay  wild  and  waste. 
Profaned,  dishonoured,  and  defaced. 
Through  storied  lattices  no  more 
In  soften' d  light  the  sunbeams  pour. 
Gilding  the  Gothic  sculpture  rich 
Of  shrine,  and  monument,  and  niche. 
The  Civil  fury  of  the  time 
Made  sport  of  sacrilegious  crime ; 
For  darlc  Fanaticism  rent 
Altar,  and  screen,  and  ornament, 
And  peasant  hands  the  tombs  o'erthrew 
Of  Bowes,  of  Rokeby,  and  Fitz-Hugh. 
And  now  was  seen,  unwonted  sight. 
In  holy  walls  a  scaffold  dight ! 
Where  once  the  priest,  of  grace  divine 
Dealt  to  his  flock  the  mystic  sign  ; 
There  stood  the  block  display'd,  and 

there 
The  headsman  grim  his  hatchet  bare  ; 
And  for  the  word  of  Hope  and  Faith, 
Resounded  loud  a  doom  of  death. 
Thrice  the  fierce  trumpet's  breath  was 

heard. 
And  echo'd  thrice  the  herald's  word. 
Dooming,  for  breach  of  martial  laws, 
And  treason  to  the  Commons'  cause. 
The  Knight  of  Rokeby,  and  O'Neale, 
To  stoop  their  heads  to  block  and  steel,    j 
The  trumpets  flourish'd  high  and  shrill,    t 
Then  was  a  silence  dead  and  still ;  | 

And  silent  prayers  to  Heaven  were  cast,    I 
And  stifled  sobs  were  burstmg  fast. 
Till  from  the  crowd  begun  to  rise 
Murmurs  of  sorrow  or  surprise. 
And  from  the  distant  aisles  there  came^^ 
Decp-routter'd  threats,  with  Wydiffc' 
name. 
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But  Oswald,  guatdcil  hy  his  hand^ 
Powerrul  in  evil^  waved  Lis  band, 
And  bade  Sedition's  voice  be  dcad^ 
Oo  peril  of  the  murmurer's  head. 
Then  first  his  glance  sought  Rokeby's 

Knight, 
Who  gazed  on  the  tremendous  si^bt, 
A^  calm  a*  if  he  came  a  mirat 
To  kindred  Baron's  fetid^  feast, 
An  calm  tL5  if  that  trutn  pet -call 
Were  summons  to  the  bannered  hall ; 
Firm  in  his  loyalty  he  stood. 
And  prompt  to  seal  it  with  his  blood. 
With    downcast    look    drew     Oi^vi^ald 

nigh,— 
He  durst  not  cope  with  Rokeby's  eyeJ^ 
And  said,  with  low  and  faltering  breath, 
"Thou  know' si  the  terms  of   life  and 

death;' 
The  Knight  then  tumM,  and  sternly 

^mded : 
"  The  maiden  is  mine  only  child^ 
Yet  shall  my  blessing  leave  her  hcatl. 
If  with  a  traitor's  &on  she  wed." 
Then  Redmond  spoke:  "The  life  of  one 
Mij>ht  thy  malignity  atone. 
On  me  be  flimg  a  double  guilt ! 
Spare  Rokeby'sbloiid,  let  mine  bespUt!" 
Wycliflfe  had  UstenM  to  his  suit. 
But  dread  prevaifd^  and  he  was  mute, 


And  now  be  pours  his  choice  of  fear 

III  secret  on  Matilda's  ear  ; 

"  Ari  nmon  form'd  with  me  and  mine» 

Ensures  the  faith  of  Rokeby's  Unc, 

Consent,  and  all  this  dread  amy. 

Like  morning  dream,  shall  pass  away ; 

Kefuiie,  and,  by  my  duty  press 'd, 

1  give  the  word— thou  know'st  the  resL'* 

Matilda,  still  and  motionless, 

With  terror  heard  the  ilread  adslress, 

Pale  as  the  sheeted  maid  who  dies 

Tr>  hopeless  love  a  sacrifice  ; 

Then  ning  hei  hrvnds  in  acffjny. 

And  round  her  ca^t  bewildered  eye. 

Now  on  the  scaffidd  j,Manced,  tintt  now 

On  WycIilTe's  unrelenting  brow. 

She  veil'd  her  face,  and,  with  a  voke 

Scarce  iiudiblc, — **  I  make  mv  choice  I 


Spare  but  their  Hves  I — for  aught  beside. 
Let  Wilfrid's  fioom  my  fate  decide. 
He  once  wasgeneruus! '" — As  ^bespoke, 
Dark  Wyclitte's  joy  in  triumph  broke  :  — 
'*  Wilfrid,  where  loJier'd  ye  so  latet 
Why  upon  basil  rest  thy  weight ! — 
Art  spell  abound  by  enchanter's  watid  ?— 
Kneel,  kneel,  and  lake  her  yielded  hand  ; 
Thank  her  with  raptures,  simple  boy ! 
Should  tear^  and  trembling  speak  thy 

joyV* 
"  O  husht  my  sire  i     To  prayer  and  tear 

I    Of  mine  thou  ha*it  refused  thine  ear ; 

'    Hut  now  the  awful  hour  dmws  on. 
When  truth  must  speak  in  loftier  loti&" 

xxx> 

lie  took  Matilda'^  hand  r^"  Dear  maid. 
Could 'at  thou  5»o  injure  me,"  lie  said, 
*'  Of  thy  poor  friend  so  basely  de^m* 
As  bl  end  wi  th  h  i  m  th  is  barUirous  scheme! 
AJas  I  my  efforts  madr  in  vain. 
Might  well  have  saved  this  added  pain, 
Hut  now^  tH.*3ir  witness  earth  jind  heavvn, 
rhai  neVr  was  hope  lo  mortal  given, 
So  twisted  with  the  strings  of  hfe, 
As  this — ^^lo  call  Matilila  wife  1 
I  liitl  it  now  for  ever  part^ 
And  with  the  eflforl  burets  my  heart/* 
1  lis  feeble  frame  wxs  worn  act  low, 
^Vtih  ws^unils,  with  watching^  and  with 

woe, 
That  nature  could  no  more  sustain 
I'he  agony  of  mental  pain, 
lick necl "d  - h is  I i p  Ji e r hand h.i tt  press'd, 
Just  then  he  felt  the  stem  arrest, 
Lnwer  and  knver  5unk  his  head, — 
They  raised  him, — bm  the  hfe  w^  fled! 
Then,  first  alann'd,  his  sire  and  train 
Trietl  every  aid,  but  tried  in  vain, 
7*he  snul,  too  soH  its  ills  to  bear. 
Had  left  our  mortal  hemisphere, 
Anfl  soufiht  in  better  world  the  meed, 
To  blameless  life  by  Heaven  decreed 

XXKI. 

T?ie  wretched  sire  l>eheld,  aghast. 
With  Wil frill  all  his  prt>jecTs  pasi^ 
All  I  urn  VI  and  centred  on  his  son. 
On  Wilfrid  all—and  he  was  gone- 
'*  And  1  am  childless  U'vw, "  he  said  ; 
"Child  less,  thmugh  t  h  at  rt  len  tiess  maid  1 
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A  lifetime's  arts,  in  vain  essayed. 
Are  bursting  on  their  artist's  head  I 
liere  lies  my  Wilfrid  dead — and  there 
Comes  hated  Mortham  for  his  heir, 
Eager  to  knit  in  happy  band 
With  Rokeby's  heiress  Redmond's  hand. 
And  shall  their  triumph  soar  o'er  all 
The  schemes  deep-laid  to  work  their  fall? 
No  I— bleeds,  which  prudence  might  not 

dare, 
Appal  not  vengeance  and  despair, 
Tne  murd'ress  weeps  upon  his  bier— 
I'll  change  to  real  that  feigned  tear ! 
They  all  shall  share  destruction's  shock ; 
—Ho  !  lead  the  captives  to  the  block  !" 
But  ill  his  Provost  could  divine 
His  feelings,  and  forbore  the  sign. 
"  Slave  !  to  the  block  !— or  I,  or  they, 
Shall  face  the  judgment-seat  this  day  ! " 

XXXII. 

The  outmost  crowd  have  heard  a  sound, 
Like  horse's  hoof  on  harden'd  ground  ; 
Nearer  it  came,  and  yet  more  near, — 
The  very  death's-men  paused  to  hear. 
Tis  in  the  churchyard  now — the  tread 
Hath  waked  the  dwelling  of  the  dead  ! 
Fresh  sod,  and  old  sepulchral  stone. 
Return  the  tramp  in  varied  tone. 
All  eyes  upon  the  gateway  hung, 
When  through  the  Gothic  arch   there 

sprung 
A  horseman  arm'd,  at  headlong  speed — 
Sable  his  cloak,  his  plume,  his  steed. 
Fire  from  the  flinty  floor  was  spum'd. 
The  vaults  unwonted  clang  return'd  ! — 
One  instant's  glance  around  he  threw. 
From  saddlebow  his  pistol  drew. 
Grimly  determined  was  his  look  ! 
His  charger  with  the  spurs  he  strook — 
All  scatter'd  backward  as  he  came. 
For  all  knew  Bertram  Risingham  ! 
Three  bounds  that  noble  courser  gave  ; 
The  first  has  reach'd  the  central  nave. 
The  second  clear'd  the  chancel  wide. 
The  third — he  was  at  Wycliffe's  side. 
Full  levell'd  at  the  Baron's  head. 
Rung  the  report — the  bullet  sped — 
And  to  his  long  account,  and  last. 
Without  a  groan  dark  Oswald  past ! 
All  was  so  quick,  that  it  might  seem 
A  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  dream 


XXXIII. 

While  yet  the  smoke  the  deed  conceals, 
Bertram  his  ready  charger  wheels  ; 
But  flouDder'd  on  the  pavement-floor 
The  steed,  and  down  tne  rider  bore. 
And,  bursting  in  the  headlong  sway. 
The  faithless  saddle-girths  gave  way. 
'Twas  while  he  toil'd  him  to  be  freed, 
And  with  the  rein  to  raise  the  steed. 
That  from  amazement's  iron  trance 
All  Wycliffe's  soldiers  waked  at  once. 
Sword,  halberd,  musket-but,  their  blows 
Hail'd  upon  Bertram  as  he  rose ; 
A  score  of  pike^  with  each  a  wound. 
Bore  down  and  pmn'd  him  to  the  ground ; 
But  still  his  struggling  force  he  rears, 
'Gainst  hacking  brands  and  stabbing   ' 

spears; 
Thrice  from  assailants  shook  him  free. 
Once  gain'd  his  feet,  and  twice  his  knee. 
By  tenfold  odds  oppress'd  at  length,  1 

Despite  his  struggles  and  his  strength,      | 
He  took  a  hundred  mortal  wounds,  j 

Asmuteas  fox  'mongstmanglinghounds; 
And  when  he  died,  his  parting  groan        i 
Had  more  of  laughter  than  of  moan  ! 
— They  gazed,  as  when  a  lion  dies. 
And  hunters  scarcely  trust  their  eyes. 
But  bend  their  weapons  on  the  slain. 
Lest  the  grim  king  should  rouse  again  ! 
Then  blow  and  insult  some  renew'd. 
And  from  the  trunk,  the  head  had  hew'd, 
But  Basil's  voice  the  deed  forbade ; 
A  mantle  o'er  the  corse  he  laid  : — 
"  Fell  as  he  was  in  act  and  mind, 
He  left  no  bolder  heart  behind  : 
Then  give  him,  for  a  soldier  meet, 
A  soldier's  cloak  for  winding  sheet." 


No  more  of  death  and  dying  pang. 
No  more  of  trump  and  bugle  clang. 
Though  through   the  sounding  woods 

there  come 
Banner  and  bugle,  trump  and  drum. 
A  rm'd  with  such  powers  as  well  had  freed 
Young  Redmond  at  his  utmost  need. 
And  back'd  with  such  a  band  of  horse, 
As  might  less  ample  powers  enforce  ; 
Possess'd  of  every  proof  and  sien 
That  gave  an  heir  to  Mortham  s  line, 
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And  ysctded  Co  a  feihcr*f  arms 
An  image  of  his  Edtth'i  diarmi,  — 
MoTtham  b  come,  to  hear  and  lee 
Of  ihb  strange  Okom  the  hfstmj. 
UTiat  taw  he  T— not  the  chtiFcli's  fioor« 
CtzmbcT'd  with  d^ul  aod  suun^d  wtOi 

gCffe; 
What  heard  lie?— Oat  the  damorous 

crowd, 
Tbat  ihaut  their  gratiilatkaiis  loud  : 
RedmoEid  he  &sw  and  beard  aJoo^ 
Cla^'d  bim,  and  «obbX  "  My  aoa  1  aay 


'   This  chancerl  upoti  a  AstnTncr  montp 
When  yeUow  waved  the  heavy  corn  : 
But  when  brown  Auguit  o'er  the  land 
Caird  forth  the  Izmir's  bu^  hand. 
A  gladsome  sighl  the  silvan  road 
From  Eglbtone  to  Mortham  ^ow'd. 


A  while  the  hatdf  nulic  leaves 
The  ta^k  to  biiid  and  pdt:  the  sheave^ 
And  makis  their  fickJen  ding  a&ide. 
To  ^ue  on  bhde^room  &nd  on  hriiie. 
And  diUdhood's  woodertDg  group  dfaws 

near. 
And  &om  the  gleaner^s  hanils  the  ear 
Droprs^  wbik  she  folds  them  k^  a  pisjer 
And  blesiing  on  the  lovely  pair, 
'Twas  then  the  Maid  of  Roteby  gaife 
Her  dUghted  t/oth  to  Redrocnd  bnv«  ; 
And  Teodaie  can  rxrmeniber  J^ 
How  Fate  to  Viftue  paid  her  deJjt, 
And,  for  ihetr  troiibles^  bade  them  prui^ 
A  lengthened  li&  of  peace  and  lovk 

Time  and  Tide  had  thus  their  sway. 
Yielding,  likt  an  AiinJ  daj. 
Smiling  noon  for  sullen  momow, 
Yeara  of  joy  lor  hours  of  sorrow ! 
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ADVERTISEMjENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION, 

The  s€fnt  of  ihh  P&im  Jm^  at  fif^^  tm  the  CoitU  €f/  Ari^fmish^  <m  fke  f&Oit  qf 
At-gyltAir^ ;  and,  a/lfrtoardi^  in  the  IstaHd^  t?/  Sfye  and  Armftt  and  u/^tt  tAe 
coast  of  Ayrikrre.  FimUfy^  U  is  taid  near  Stiritng,  The  st<yry  q/Vwj  in  the  spring 
of  (he year  1307^  when  Bmce^  toko  had  betn  driven  imtcf  Scotland  by  the  Engtisk, 
and  the  Barons  -wha  adhered  to  that  foreigti  interest,  returned  frjm  the  Island  cf 
Rachrin  Qn  the  eoe^t  ef  Irttmtd^  again  to  asitrt  hii  daims  to  the  Scottish  ermi,^. 
Many  ef  the  per^^trnges  and  incidents  infrodueed  are  of  historicai  retehrity.  The 
authorities  used  are  ehiefly  those  of  the  venerable  L^rd  Ilaiies,  as  we//  enttUed  in  be 
failed  the  restorer  of  Scottish  history ^  as  ^mce  the  restorer  of  Scottish  monarehy  ; 
and  of  Archdeaeon  Barhpur^  a  Ct/rre^t  edition  of  it'hoie  Mttriaii  Ifisfor^*  of  /^t^>ert 
Brtt^e  ttnif  soon,  f  trusty  a//-carj  nndt-r  the  fare  of  my  /earned  friendj  the  ReiK  Dr, 
Jamieson. 

Abbotsford,  ioM  December  18:4. 


THE  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES. 


The  "  Lxjrd  of  the  Isles"  marks,  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  "  Rokeby" 
the  steps  by  which  Scott,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  declined  as  a  poet  to  figure  as  a 
novelist,  as  the  ballad  says  Queen  Eleanor  sank  at  Charing  Cross  to  rise  again  at 
Queenhithe.  Although  not  published  till  after  "  Rokeby,  it  was  an  earlier  con- 
ception ;  part  of  it,  indeed,  was  written  before  a  line  of  "  Rokeby  "  had  been  com- 
mitted to  paper,  and  the  progress  of  the  two  works  was  carried  on  together. 
A  yachting  tour  of  six  weeks  with  the  Lighthouse  Commissioners  supplied  Scott  | 
with  materials  for  the  scenery  and  stage-room  for  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles."  | 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  inferiority  of  this  poem.  Scott  was  fretted 
with  money  complications  through  his  unfortunate  connexion  with  the  Ballantynes. 
Money  was  wanting  for  the  completion  of  Abbotsford,  and  creditors  had  begun 
to  press*  their  claims.  Scott's  efforts  to  free  himself  from  these  liabilities  were 
prodigious.  He  worked  incessantly.  Within  a  year  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of 
the  "  Life  of  Swift,"  "  Waverley,"  and  "  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  together  with  several  | 
magazine  articles,  and  found  time,  besides,  to  superintend  the  building  of  his  i 
mansion  and  the  tangled  affairs  of  the  printing  firm  in  whose  fortunes  he  was  | 
involved.  At  this  time,  moreover,  the  original  cottage  which  Scott  occupied  j 
afforded  him  no  means  of  retirement,  and  all  his  writing  was  done  in  the  presence 
of  the  family,  and  sometimes  even  of  casual  visitors.  "  Neither  conversation  nor 
music,"  says  Lockhart,  "seemed  to  disturb  him; "and  indeed,  when  we  consider 
that  among  the  works  thus  produced  were  "  Waverley"  and  the  "  Life  of  Swift," 
and  that  **  Guy  Mannering  *  quickly  followed  as  the  produce  of  six  weeks'  writing 
at  Christmas,  we  must  attribute  the  defects  of  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles  "  to  other 
cares  than  business  anxieties,  over-work,  or  want  of  privacy.  Scott  had  now  dis- 
covered his  power  as  a  novelist,  and  was  conscious  of  his  own  decline  as  a  poet 
His  style  had  been  travestied  by  incompetent  imitators  ;  Byron  had  distanced  him 
in  popularity ;  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  have  little  inclination  to  prolong 
a  competition  in  which  he  was  obviously  bein^  worsted,  when  a  new  opening  for 
distinction  presented  itself  with  so  much  promise  of  prosperity. 

It  is  plain,  from  Scott's  letters  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  the  **  Lord  of  the 
Isles,"  that  he  found  it  irksome  and  distasteful  work.  He  speaks  of  it  repeatedly 
as  a  tyrant  and  oppressor  ;  and  in  the  Introduction  of  1830,  he  owns  *'  that  it  was 
concluded  unwillingly  and  in  haste,  under  the  painful  feeling  of  one  who  has 
a  task  which  must  be  finished,  rather  than  with  the  ardour  of  one  who  endeavours 
to  perform  that  task  welL"  This  is  in  allusion  to  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch,  who,  when  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  had  suggested  the  story  of  the 
"  Lay,"  and  who  had  always  been  one  of  Scott's  warmest  friends.  It  was  to  her 
that  he  had  intended  to  dedicate  the  new  poem,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  deeply  afflicted  by  her  sudden  death. 

There  was,  probably,  also  something  in  the  subject  of  the  **  Lord  of  the  Isles  " 
which  impeded  its  success.  Scott  has  himself  noticed  that  he  who  attempts 
"a  subject  of  distinguished  popularity  has  not  the  privilegjt  ol  vn^wvcv^ ^iwt. 
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ent^iusiasm  of  his  audience ;  on  the  conlroiyf  it  is  mlready  awakcnedj  and  glowi, 
it  may  be,  more  ardently  than  that  of  the  author  himself.  In  this  case,  the 
warmtii  of  the  author  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  party  whom  he  addrcssest  who  has, 
therefore,  little  chance  of  beingt  in  Baye's  phmse^  *ele%^ated  and  surprised*  by 
what  he  has  thought  of  with  more  enthu^itU^m  than  the  writer/'  Elsewhere,  in  a 
familiar  letter ^  he  describes  the  poem  as  **  Scoitified  up  to  the  teeth  ;''  and  though 
there  was  no  one  ill  whom  the  spirit  of  nationality  glowed  more  fervently  Uian  in 
Scott,  yet  there  ia  an  occasional  sense  of  artificial  enthusiasm  in  more  than  one 
passage.  A I  though  the  author's  reputation  was  sufEcient  to  secure  a  sale  of  r5iDOO 
copies  for  the  poera,  which  enabled  hina,  as  he  says,  to  retreat  from  the  field  with 
the  honours  of  war,  it  failed  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  the  public 
Ballantyne  was  at  first  reluctant  to  inform  Scott  of  the  disappointmeni  with  which 
the  "Lord  of  the  Isles"  had  been  read;  but  when  the  tmtli  was  disclosed*  the 
reply  was^"  Well,  James,  we  can't  alTord  to  give  over.  Since  one  line  has  failed, 
we  must  just  stick  to  anather.** 

If  the  reader  desires  further  topographical  illustrations  of  the  poem  than  are 
sn^ested  in  the  Notes,  he  should  refer  to  the  **  Diary  of  the  Yachting  Tottr/' 
which  Ie  given  at  length  in  Lockhart's  ^*  Life,"  and  is  well  worth  perusal  on  Us 
own  account. 

The  "Vision  of  Don  Roderick"  wn^  ^  ^t?e£  aWrarion^  written  as  a  contribution 
to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  Portuguese  suSerera  in  Mas&ena's  campaign.  The 
**  Bridal  of  Triermain  "  was  composed  with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  attributed 
to  Scott^s  old  friendj  Mr.  ErskinCn  Lord  Kinedder,  and  psiisagcs  were  purposely 
inserted  suggestive  of  Erskine'^  feehnpr  manner.  On  the  third  edition  being  pub- 
Ushed,  however,  Eord  Kinetlder  felt  bound  to  disclose  the  deception,  which  had 
unexpectedly  gone  further  than  had  been  contemplated,  and  the  real  authorship 
was  avowed.  "  Harold  the  Dauntless,'^  which  was  also  published  anonymously, 
was  generally  ascribe<i  to  ^OQg.  from  his  having  written  an  imitation  of  Scott  for 
the  "  Poetic  Jtirror/^  closely  resembling  it. 
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CANTO  FIRST. 

Autumn  departs— but  still  his  mantle's  fold 
Rests  on  the  groves  of  noble  Somerville, 
Beneath  a  shroud  of  nlsset  droop*d  with  gold, 
Tweed  and  his  tributaries  mingle  still ; 
Hoarser  the  wind,  and  deeper  sounds  the  rill. 
Yet  lingering  notes  of  silvan  music  swell, 
The  deep-toned  cushat,  and  the  redbreast  shrill ; 
And  yet  some  tints  of  summer  splendour  tell 
When  the  broad  sim  sinks  down  on  Ettrick's  western  felL 

Autumn  departs — from  Gala's  fields  no  more 
Come  rural  sounds  our  kindred  banks  to  cheer ; 
Blent  with  the  stream,  and  gale  that  wafts  it  o'er. 
No  more  the  distant  reaper's  mirth  we  hear. 
The  last  blithe  shout  hath  died  upon  our  ear, 
And  harvest-home  hath  hush'd  the  clanging  wain, 
On  the  waste  hill  no  forms  of  life  appear, 
Save  where,  sad  laggard  of  the  autiminal  train. 
Some  age-struck  wanderer  gleans  few  ears  of  scatter'd  grain. 

Deem'st  thou  these  sadden'd  scenes  have  pleasure  still, 
Lovest  thou  through  Autunm's  fading  realms  to  stray, 
To  see  the  heath-flower  wither'd  on  the  hill. 
To  listen  to  the  wood's  expiring  lay. 
To  note  the  red  leaf  shivering  on  the  spray, 
To  mark  the  last  bright  tints  the  mountain  stain, 
On  the  waste  fields  to  trace  the  gleaner's  way. 
And  moralize  on  mortal  joy  and  pain  ? — 
O  !  if  such  scenes  thou  lovest,  scorn  not  the  minstrel  strain. 

No  !  do  not  scorn,  although  its  hoarser  note 
Scarce  with  the  cushat's  homely  song  can  vie, 
Though  faint  its  beauties  as  the  tints  remote 
That  gleam  through  mist  in  autumn's  evening  sky. 
And  few  as  leaves  that  tremble,  sear  and  dry. 
When  wild  November  hath  his  bugle  wound ; 
Nor  mock  my  toil — a  lonely  gleaner'  I, 
Through  fields  time-wasted,  on  sad  inquest  bound. 
Where  happier  bards  of  yore  have  richer  harvest  found. 


tH 
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So  sh^t  ihou  Ikt^  and  baply-  not  ud  moved. 
To  a  wild  tale  of  AUjyn's  warrior  day  j 
In  distant  lands,  by  the  rough  Wesl  reproved, 
StLlt  live  some  rcHcs  of  the  ancient  lay. 
Fcfi  when  on  CooLitt^s  hilk  the  lights  deca^, 
With  such  the  Seer  of  Skye  the  eve  beguiles ;' 
*Tis  known  amid  the  pathless  wastes  of  Reayi 
In  Harriet  knonnrii  and  in  lona's  piles, 
Where  rest  from  mortal  coU  the  Mighty  of  the  U!es> 


«*  WakK,  Maid  of  Lorn  ! "  the  Minstrels 
»ung.— 

Thy  TUgg^  halls,  Artomish  !  rung^ 
And  the  dark  seas,  thy  towers  that  lave. 
Heaved  on  rhe  beach  a  softer  wave, 
As  *mid  the  tuneful  choir  to  keep 
The  diapason  of  the  Deep. 
I^ull*d  were  the  winds  on  Inninmor^, 
And    green     Lodl-AUine's    woodland 

shofe, 
As  if  wild  woods  arid  wave*  had  pleasure 
In  listing  to  the  lovely  measure. 
And  ne'er  to  iiym phony  more  sweet 
Gave  mountain  echoes  answer  meet. 
Since,  met  from  mainland  and  from  iilei 
Ross,  Arran*  Ulay,  and  ArgyJe, 
Each  minstrera  tributary  lay 
Haid  homage  to  the  festal  day. 
Dull  and  diihonour'd  were  the  bard, 
Worthless  of  guerdon  an^l  regard, 
Deaf  to  the  hope  of  minstrel  fame, 
Or  lady^s  smiles,  his  noli  I  est  aim, 
Who  on  that  monies  resistless  call 
Were  silent  in  Artoroish  halL 

It, 

*'Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  f '*— *twas  thus 

they  sung* 
And  vet  more  proud  the  descant  rung, 
"WakctMaidof  Lom  f  high  right  is  ours, 
To    charm   dull   sleep   from   Beauty's 

i  lowers  ; 
Earth,  Ocean,  Air,  have  nought  so  shy 
But  o%vTis  the  power  of  minstrelsy* 
In  Lettermore  ihe  timid  deer 
Will  pnuse,  lhehaq>'s  wild  chime  to  hear  \ 
Rude  Hcbkar'sscnl  throuf^h  surges  dark 
Will  lonf[  pursue  ihe  minstrel'*;  hark  \ 
To  list  his  noie!i,  ihe  faf^k*  proud 
Will  poise  him  ^w  Ikn-C^illiach's  cloud; 


Then  let  not  Maiden^s  ear  dizain 
The  summons  of  the  minstrel  train, 
But,  while  our  haqis  wild  music  makci 
Bditli  of  Lom^  awake^  awake  \ 


"  O  wake,  while  Dawn,  with  dewv  shme, 
Wakes  Nature's  charms  to  vie  with  thine  1 
She  bids  the  mottled  ihrush  rejoice 
To  mate  thy  melody  of  voice  ;  I 

The  dew  that  on  the  viokt  lies  I 

Mocks  the  dark  lustre  of  thine  eyes  \        \ 
Ihiti  Edith,  wake,  and  all  we  see 
Of  sweet  and  fair  shall  yield  to  thee  \ " —   ■ 
**  She  com  es  n  ot  y  c  I,  ■  ■  grey  Kerrand  cried ;    i 
"  Brethren,  let  softer  spell  he  tried, 
Those   holes  prolonged,  that    stH>thin|f   i 

themei  . 

Which    l>est   may    mix   with    Beauty's 

dfcam. 
And  whisper,  with  their  silvery  tone, 
The  hope  she  Iovl-s,  ye  I  fears  to  own.'^ 
fie  spoKe,  and  on  the  harp-i^l rings  died   I 
The  strains  of  daltery  and  of  pride  ; 
More  soft,  more  lovv^  nuifre  tender  fell      , 
The  lay  of  love  he  bade  them  telh 

IV. 

"Wake, Maid  of  Lom  !  the  moments  fly. 

Which  yet  that  ma  id  en -name  allow  ; 
Wake,  Maiden,  wake  !  the  hour  is;  T\\g\\    j 

When  love  shall  daim  a  plighted vuw. 
By  i'Var,  thy  bosom's  fluttering  guest. 

By  Hope,  thai  soon  shall  fears  remove, 
\Ve  bid  thee  break  the  bond^  of  rest, 

And  wake  thee  at  the  call  of  Love  I 

"  Wake,  Edith,  wake  ?  in  yonder  boy 
Lies  many  a  galley  gaily  mJinn*d, 

\Ve  hear  the  merry  pibroch's  play. 
We  see  the  £tre;|^ers'  silken  band. 


What  Chieftain's  praise  these  pibrochs 
swell, 

What  crest  is  on  these  banners  wove, 
The  harp,  the  minstrel,  dare  not  tell — 

The  riddle  must  be  read  by  Love.*' 


Retired  her  maiden  train  among, 
Edith  of  Lorn  received  the  song, 
But  tamed  the  minstrel's  pride  had  been 
That  had  her  cold  demeanour  seen ; 
For  not  upon  her  cheek  awoke 
The  glow  of  pride  when  Flattery  spoke, 
Nor  could  their  tenderest  numbers  bring 
One  sigh  responsive  to  the  string. 
As  vainly  had  her  maidens  vied 
In  skill  to  deck  the  princely  bride. 
Her  locks,  in  dark-brown  length  arra/d, 
Cathleen  of  Ulne,  'twas  thine  to  braid ; 
Young  Eva  with  meet  reverence  drew 
On  the  light  foot  the  silken  shoe, 
While  on  the  ankle's  slender  round 
Those  strings  of  pearl  fair  Bertha  wound, 
That,bleach'd  Lochryan's  depths  within, 
Seem'd  dusky  still  on  Edith  s  skin. 
But  Einion,  of  experience  old, 
Had  weightiest  task — the  mantle's  fold 
In  many  an  artful  plait  she  tied. 
To  show  the  form  it  seem'd  to  hide, 
Till  on  the  floor  descending  roll'd 
Its  waves  of  crimson  blent  with  gold. 

VI. 

O  !  lives  there  now  so  cold  a  maid. 
Who  thus  in  beauty's  pomp  array'd. 
In  beauty's  proudest  pitch  of  power. 
And  conquest  won— the  bridal  hour — 
With  every  charm  that  wins  the  heart, 
By  Nature  given,  enhanced  by  Art, 
Could  yet  the  fair  reflection  view. 
In  the  bright  mirror  pictured  true. 
And  not  one  dimple  on  her  cheek 
A  tell-tale  consciousness  bespeak  ? — 
Lives  still  such  maid  ? — Fair  damsels,  say, 
For  further  vouches  not  my  lay, 
Save  that  such  lived  in  Britain^s  isle. 
When  Lorn's  bright  Edith  scom'd  to 
smile. 

VII. 

But  Morag,  to  whose  fostering  care 
Proud  Lorn  had  given  hb  dai^ter  fair. 


Morag,  who  saw  a  mother's  aid 
By  all  a  daughter's  love  repaid, 
(Strict  was  that  bond— most  kind  of  all — 
Inviolate  in  Highland  hall) — 
Grey  Morag  sate  a  space  apart. 
In  Edith's  eyes  to  read  her  heart 
In  vain  the  attendant's  fond  appeal 
To  Moray's  skill,  to  Morag's  zesd ; 
She  mark  d  her  child  receive  their  care. 
Cold  as  the  image  sculptured  fair, 
(Form  of  some  sainted  patroness,) 
Which  cloistered  maids  combine  to  dress ; 
She  mark'd— and  knew  her  nursling's 

heart 
In  the  vain  pomp  took  little  part 
Wistful  a  while  she  gazed — then  press'd 
The  maiden  to  her  anxious  breast 
In  finish'd  loveliness — and  led 
To  where  a  turret's  airy  head. 
Slender  and  steep,  and  battled  round, 
O'erlook'djdarkMull !  thymightySound, 
Where  thwarting  tides,  with  mingled  roar, 
Part  thy  swarth  hills  from  Morven's  shore. 

viit 

"  Daughter,"  she  said,"  these  seas  behold, 
Round  twice  a  hundred  islands  roll'd. 
From  Hirt,  that  hears  their  northern  roar, 
To  the  green  Hay's  fertile  shore ; 
Or  mainland  turn,  where  many  a  tower 
Owns  thy  bold  brother's  feudal  j)ower. 
Each  on  its  own  dark  cape  reclined. 
And  listening  to  its  own  wild  wind. 
From  where  Mingarry,  sternly  placed, 
O'erawes  the  wo^and  and  the  waste, 
To  where  Dunstaffnage  hears  the  raging 
Of  Connal  with  its  rocks  engaging. 
Think'st  thou,  amid  this  ample  round, 
A  single  brow  but  thine  has  frown'd. 
To  sadden  this  auspicious  mom. 
That  bids  the  daughter  of  high  Lorn 
Impledge  her  spousal  &ith  to  wed 
The  heir  of  mighty  Somerled  ? 
Ronald,  from  many  a  hero  sprung. 
The  fair,  the  valiant,  and  the  young. 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  whose  lofty  name 
A  thousand  bards  have  given  to  fame. 
The  mate  of  monarchs,  and  allied 
On  equal  terms  with  England's  pride. — 
From  Chieftain's  tower  to  bondsman's 

cot, 
Who  hears  the  tale,  and  triumphs  not  ? 
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The  damsel  d^os  ber  best  attire 

Tbc  ihepheriJ  lights  hh  beltane  kr% 
Joy  I  joy  I  eajch  watidc/s  horn  halh 
Uij !  JOT  i  tajch.  nLaJtm  bell  hath  nu^ ; 
The  holy  pric$i;  »y$  gr^teftil  m^ss* 
Lcmd  shouts  each  hardy  g^a-glass. 
No  motiuuin  *^cn  hi^lds  outcast  boor. 
Of  h^rt  ^  duilf  of  9oiil  »o  poor, 
Btil  he  h^h  ^ung  hi$  tMsk  aAde, 
And  claimed  this  tnom  for  hDly-tide; 
Yet,  empress  of  thii  joyful  day, 
Edith  b  sad  wlille  all  aie  gay**' — 

Pnmd  Edith's  soul  cuae  to  her  ey^ 
RcKBttQeiit  checked  the  straggling  »^ 
Her  bBTTying  hand  tndi|piaDt  dried 
The  bnnung  teara  of  injured  prlde^ — 
**  Mora^  forbear  ^  or  lend  thy  praise 
To  swefl  yon  hireling  harpers  Jays ; 
Mske  to  yoti  m;^}di  ihy  boast  of  power. 
That  they  may  waste  a  wondering  hour, 
Telling  olF  banners  proudly  bortie, 
Of  pealing  bel!  and  liuglc  horn^ 
Or,  theme  more  dear,  r>f  robes  of  price, 
Crownlets  and  j^aurli^  of  rare  device; 
Itut  thoa,  experienced  a*  thou  art, 
Thjnk'st  thou  with  the^  to  cheat  the 

heart, 
Thiit,  bounci  tti  siront*  affection's  chain, 
Lfi<»k«  for  rctum  and  locfks  in  vain  * 
No  I  %tim  ihine  Krliih^s  wrctchctl  lot 
In  these  bncf  words— He  loves  her  not  I 


**  Debate  it  not — too  long  1  strove 
To  call  his  cohJ  observance  love* 
All  blinded  by  the  league  that  sly  led 
Edtih  of  Lorn» — while  yet  a  child. 
She  tripp'd  the  heath  by  Morag*s  side^^ — 
The  brave  Loirl  Kotiald's  destined  bridt, 
Ere  yet  f  &aw  him,  while  afar 
His  broadsword  hlaiefl  in  Scotland's  war, 
Tram'd  to  ti^lieve  our  fates  the  same, 
My  boiom  thrnbb*d  when  Konald's  name 
Came  gracing  Fame's  heroic  taJe, 

I    Like  perfume  on  the  summer  gale. 

I    What  pilgrim  sought  our  halls,  nor  told 

1  jy  Wl^^  deeds  in  battle  bol'l ; 

Sfr  ^k'<i  the  harp  to  heroes'  prai-^, 

r  Wevements  swellM  the  lays  ? 

mg — not  a  talc  of  fame 


Wasbersbttt  dkt^ed  vith  Roisald'i  n^me. 
He  came  !  and  all  that  hs^d  been  told 
Of  hS&  hvh  wortli  scan'd  poor  and  cdd, 
Tai&e,  meles&»  Toid  of  eotfgy, 
UdJDst  to  Ronald  and  lo  me  I 

xr. 
**  Since  iSien,  wlu^  ibotsglit  had  Edith's 

heiut 
And  gave  not  plighted  lote  ita  p«t  I — 
And  what  lequital  !  cold  delays- 
Eicuse  that  snunn  d  thr  spon^  day^^^- 
It  dawns,  a^d  Kosald  \s  not  hete ! — 
Hmiia  he  BentaUa's  nimble  deer. 
Or  loitcfs  be  in  secret  detl 
To  bid  £ome  l^tcr  Jove  ferewell. 
And  swear, that  chough  he  may  not  scofii 
A  daughter  of  the  Ho«*e  of  Lam, 
Yet,  when  these  formal  rites  are  o'er, 
A^n  they  meet,  to  part  no  more?*' 

XIL 
^"  Hitshf  d&ii^iter,  hush  1  thy  doobts 

remove, 
^^ore  nobly  think  of  Ronald's  love. 
Look,  where  beneath  the  castle  gray 
His  fleet  unmoor  from  ^^ros  bay  I 
See  St  not  each  galley's  topmast  bend, 
A  i  on  the  yanJs  the  ^Is  ascend  T 
Hiding  the  dark- blue  land  they  rise, 
like  the  white  cloudii  on  April  skies; 
The  *ih outing  vassals  man  toe  oars, 
Behi  nd  them  sin  k  M  u  1 T  3»  m  ou  ntai  □  shores, 
Onward  their  merry  covrse  they  keep. 
Through  whistling  bfvcie  and  foaming 

deep. 
And  mark  the  headmost,  seaward  cas^ 
Stoop  to  the  freshening  gale  her  mast. 
As  if  she  veiVd  its  hanot  r'd  pride, 
To  greet  afar  her  Prince's  bride  I 
Thy  Ronald  comes,  and  while  in  speed 
HU  galley  mates  the  flying  steed, 
]  I  e  ch  jdcs  her  sloth  I " —  Fai  r  Edith  sigh'd, 
Blush'd,  sadly  smiled,  and  thus  replied i — 

XlfL 

'*  Sweet  thought,  but  vain ! — No^  ^torag  1 

mark. 
Type  of  his  cour^,  yon  lonely  bark, 
That  oft  hath  shifted  helm  and  sail, 
To  win  its  way  afrainst  the  ^le 
Since  peep  of  mom,  my  vacant  eyes 
Have  vicw'd  by  fits  the  course  she  tries ^ 
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Now,  though  the  darkening  scud  comes 

on, 
And  dawn's  fair  promises  be  gone, 
And  though  the  weary  crew  may  see 
Our  sheltering  haven  on  their  lee^ 
Still  closer  to  the  rising  wind 
They  strive  her  shivering  sail  to  bind, 
Still  nearer  to  the  shelves'  dread  verge 
At  every  tack  her  course  they  urge, 
As  if  they  fearM  Art  Ornish  more 
Than  adverse  winds  and  breakers'  roar." 

XIV. 

Sooth  spoke  the  Maid. — Amid  the  tide 
The  skiff  she  mark'd  lay  tossing  sore. 
And  shifted  oft  her  stooping  side, 
In  weary  tack  from  shore  to  shore. 
Yet  on  her  destined  course  no  more 

She  gain'd,  of  forward  way. 
Than  what  a  minstrel  may  compare 
To  the  poor  meed  which  peasants  share, 

Who  toil  the  livelong  day  ; 
And  such  the  risk  her  pilot  braves. 

That  oft,  before  she  wore. 
Her  boltsprit  kiss'd  the  broken  waves, 
Where  in  white  foam  the  ocean  raves 

Upon  the  shelving  shore. 
Yet,  to  their  destined  purpose  true. 
Undaunted  toiFd  her  hardy  crew. 

Nor  look'd  where  shelter  lay. 
Nor  for  Artomish  Castle  drew. 

Nor  steer'd  for  Aros  bay. 

XV. 

Thus  while  they  strove  with  wind  and 

seas. 
Borne  onward  by  the  willing  breeze. 

Lord  Ronald's  fleet  swept  bv, 
Streamer'd  with  silk,  and  trick  d  with 

gold. 
Mann'd  with  the  noble  and  the  bold 

Of  island  chivalry. 
Around  their  prows  the  ocean  roars, 
And  chafes  beneath  their  thousand  oars, 

Yet  bears  them  on  their  way : 
So  chafes  the  war-horse  in  his  might, 
That  fieldward  bears  some  valiant  knight, 
Champ>s,  till  both  bit  and  boss  are  white. 

But,  foaming,  must  obey. 
On  each  gay  deck  they  might  behold 
Lances  of  steel  and  crests  of  gold. 
And  hauberks  with  their  burnish'd  fold. 

That  shimmer'd  fair  and  free  ; 


And  each  proud  galley,  as  she  poss'd. 
To  the  wild  cadence  of  the  blast 

Gave  wilder  minstrelsy. 
Full  many  a  shrill  triumphant  note 
Saline  and  Scallastle  bade  float 

Their  misty  shores  around  ; 
And  Morven's  echoes  answered  well. 
And  Duart  heard  the  distant  swell 

Come  down  the  darksome  Sound. 

XVI. 
So  bore  they  on  with  mirth  and  pride. 
And  if  that  labouring  bark  they  spied, 

'Twas  with  such  idle  eye 
As  nobles  cast  on  lowly  boor. 
When,  toiling  in  his  task  obscure. 

They  pass  him  careless  by. 
Let  them  sweep  on  with  heedless  eyes ! 
But,  had  they  known  what  mighty  prize 

In  that  frail  vessel  lay. 
The  famish'd  wolf,  that  prowls  the  wold. 
Had  scatheless  pass'd  the  unguarded  fold, 
Ere,  drifting  by  these  galleys  bold. 

Unchallenged  were  her  way  ! 
And  thou,  Lord  Ronald,  sweep  thou  on. 
With  mirth,  and  pride,  and  minstrel  tone  ! 
Buthadst  thou  known  who  sail'd  so  nigh. 
Far  other  d^uice  were  in  thine  eye ! 
Far  other  flush  were  on  thy  brow, 
That,  shaded  by  the  bonnet,  now 
Assumes  but  ill  the  blithesome  cheer 
Of  bridegroom  when  the  bride  is  near ! 

XVII. 

Yes,  sweep  they  on ! — We  will  not  leave. 
For  them  that  triumph,  those  who  grieve. 

With  that  armada  gay 
Be  laughter  loud  and  jocund  shout. 
And  bards  to  cheer  the  wassail  route. 

With  tale,  romance,  and  lay  ; 
And  of  wild  mirth  each  clamorous  art. 
Which,  if  it  cannot  cheer  the  heart. 
May  stupify  and  stun  its  smart. 

For  one  loud  busy  day. 
Yes,  sweep  they  on ! — But  with  that  skiff 

Abides  the  minstrel  tale. 
Where  there  was  dread  of  surge  and  cliff, 
Labour  that  strain'd  each  sinew  stiff, 

And  one  sad  Maiden's  wail. 

XVIII. 

All  day  with  fruitless  strife  they  toil'd, 
With  eve  the  ebbing  currents  boil'd 
More  fierce  from  strait  and  lake  ; 
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And  midws^  tli rough  the  channd  met 

Confltcting  tides  that  fcwmi  Wid  fretr 
And  high  [heir  mingfcd  bilhiws  '}ti^ 
As  fpc&ra^,  that,  m  the  battJe  %ci, 

SfHTing  upward  m  they  hr^k, 
'   Then,  loo,  the  Hghu  of  eve  were  pant. 
And  iouder  lunjz  ihe  western  bkit 

Un  rocks  ui  Inrvinmure; 
Kent  was  the  sail,  ^nd  sttiain'd  the  tnntti 
And  miny  a  leak  was  gaptng  faist, 
And  the  pole  steersman  stood  aghut. 

And  gave  the  conflict  oVr^ 


Twaji  then  that  CJnc,  whose  lofty^  look 
Kor  [abour  duifd  nor  terror  shook, 

Tbti*  to  llie  I-cadef  spoke  :— 
"  Brother,  how  hopest  thou  to  obtde 
The  fury  of  thi*  wddcr'd  tide, 
'Or  how  avoid  the  rock'ft  rude  sid«^ 

Until  the  day  has  broke  ! 
Did^t  thou  not  mark  the  vcaaci  reel. 
With  quivering  plank%   and  groaning 
kecL, 

At  the  last  billow^s  shock  T 
Vet  how  of  better  counitel  tell, 
Though  here  thou  tee'st  poor  Isabel 

n  air  dead  with  xvant  and  fear; 
For  look  on  scan  or  look  on  Ifind^ 
Or  yon  dark  hky,  on  every  hand 

Fi^pair  and  death  are  near* 
For  her  alone  I  gritvc — on  me 
Danger  «its  tight,  by  land  anti  sea, 

I  follow  whtre  tliuu  wilt  ; 
Hither  to  bide  the  tcm|>e«if  s  lour, 
Or  wend  to  yoii  unfriendly  tower. 
Or  rush  amid  their  naval  power, 
With  war-cry  wake  their  waisail-honr, 

And  die  with  hand  on  lillt."^ 


That  elder  J^ader*s  calm  reply 

In  steady  voice  was  i;iven, 
^*In  man's  moat  d^rk  e\lreniiiy 

Oft  succour  driwna  friim  ileaven, 
Fdward,  trim  thou  the  shaltcr'ti  sail| 
The  la'hii  be  mine,  ami  {Il^wh  die  g«ilc 

l-rl  imr  free  covirsL*  be  driven; 
So  dhall  we  V.ipe  the  wcfilcrn  bay. 
The  ho3«lile  t1ert»  the  unrr|ual  fray, 
Ho  vift'ly  Ivkid  (uLr  vv>ser^  way 

Iknealb  (he  Las  tie  wall ; 


For  if  a  hope  of  lafety  rest, 
'Tis  on  the  utcrtd  name  of  guesl« 
Who  seekB  for  ihelter,  storm -distxeu'dt 

Witiiin  a  chiefiaio'S  KaIL 
If  not — ft  b««l  beseems  emr  worth* 
Our  namCj  oor  rights  our  kifty  birth, 
I  By  noble  hands  to  faU/* 

'  XJtt. 

I    The  hditi,  to  his  strong  arm  consign'^^^ 
(iavc  the  red^d  sail  to  m«t  the  wind, 

And  oti  her  aker'd  way,  • 

Fierce  bounding,    forward   spruiiij   the 

shin, 
Like  greyhound  starting  from  the  slrp 

To  seize  his  flying  prey. 
Awaked  before  the  rushing  prow, 
Tlie  mimic  fires  of  ocean  glow, 

T^ose  lightnings  of  the  wavie ; 
Wild  sparkles  cre^t  the  broken  tides, 
And,  flashing  round,  the  vcssers  %\dm 

With  elvish  lustre  Jave, 
While,  far  behind,  their  bvid  light 
Tu  the  dark  billowb  of  the  night 

A  gloomy  splendour  gave, 
Tt  seem^i  as  if  okl  Ocean  shakes 
From  his  dark  brow  the  lucid  flakes 

In  envious  pageantry', 
To  match  the  metcor-hght  that  streaks 

Grim  Ilccla's  midnight  sky. 


Nor  lackM  they  steadier  light  to  keep 
Their  course  upon  the  darkened  deep  ;— 
Artomish,  on  her  frowning  sleep 

'Twiitt  cluud  and  ocean  hunfj. 
Glanced  with  a  thunsand  lights  of  glee, 
And  landward  fiir,  and  far  to  sea, 

Her  festal  radiance  tltmg. 
By  that  blilhe  bciicondi^iht  they  steer*d. 

Whose  lustre  mingled  well 
Wilh  the  pale  beam  that  now  appenr'd. 
As  the  cold  moon  her  hend  uprcai'd 

Above  the  ejistem  fell. 


Thus  guided,  on  their  course  they  bore^ 
lintil  they  ncar'd  the  mainland  shorc^ 
\\'hen  fre^pient  on  the  hollow  blast 
Wild  shouts  of  memmeni  were  cast^ 
And  wintl  and  wave  nnd  sea  bin  Is"  cry 
With  wassail  sounds  in  concert  ^kie. 
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Like  funeral  shrieks  with  reveliy. 

Or  like  the  battle-shout 
By  peasants  heard  from  cliffs  on  high, 
When  Triumph,  Rage,  and  Agony, 

Madden  the  fight  and  rouL 
Now  nearer  yet,  through  mist  and  storm 
Dimly  arose  the  Castle's  form, 

And  deepened  shadow  made, 
i    Far  lengthen'd  on  the  main  below, 
Where,  dancing  in  reflected  glow, 

A  hundred  torches  play^, 
Sf^ngling  the  wave  with  lights  as  vain 
As  pleasures  in  this  vale  of  pain, 

That  dazzle  as  they  fade. 


Beneath  the  Castle's  sheltering  lee. 
They  staid  their  course  in  quiet  sea. 
Hewn  in  the  rock,  a  passage  there 
Sought  the  dark  fortress  by  a  stair. 

So  strait,  so  high,  so  steep, 
With  peasant's  staff  one  valiant  hand 
Might  well  the  dizzy  pass  have  mann'd, 
'Gainst  hundreds  arm  d  with  spear  and 
brand. 

And  plunged  them  in  the  deep. 
His  bugle  then  the  helmsman  wound ; 
Loud  answer'd  every  echo  round. 

From  turret,  rock,  and  bay. 
The  postern's  hinges  crash  and  groan, 
And  soon  the  Warder's  cresset  uione 
On  those  rude  steps  of  slippery  stone, 

To  light  the  upward  way. 
"  Thrice  welcome,  noly  Sire ! "  he  said ; 
"  Full  long  the  spousal  train  have  staid. 

And,  vex'd  at  thy  delay, 
Fear'd  lest,  amidst  these  wildering  seas. 
The  darksome  night  and  freshening  breeze 

Had  driven  thy  bark  astray." — 


"  Warder,"  the  younger  stranger  said, 
"  Thine  erring  guess  some  mirth  had  made 
In  mirthful  hour  ;  but  nights  like  these. 
When  the  rough  winds  wake  western  seas. 
Brook  not  of  glee.  We  crave  some  aid 
And  needful  shelter  for  this  maid 

Until  the  break  of  day ; 
For,  to  ourselves,  the  deck's  rude  plank 
Is  easy  as  the  mossy  bank 

That's  breath'd  upon  by  May. 
And  for  our  storm-toss'd  skiff  we  seek 


Short  shelter  in  this  leeward  creek. 
Prompt  when  the  dawn  the  east  shall 
streak 

Again  to  bear  away." — 
Answered  the  Warder,  "In  what  name 
Assert  ye  hospitable  claim  ? 

Whence  come,  or  whither  bound  ? 
Hath  Erin  seen  your  parting  sails. 
Or  come  ye  on  Norweyan  ^es  ? 
And  seek  ye  England's  fertile  vales. 

Or  Scotland  s  moimtain  ground  ?" — 

XXVL 

"  Warriors— for  other  title  none 
For  some  brief  space  we  list  to  own, 
Bound  by  a  vow — warriors  are  we ; 
In  strife  by  land  and  storm  by  sea. 

We  have  been  known  to  fame ; 
And  these  brief  words  have  import  dexu*. 
When  sounded  in  a  noble  ear. 
To  harbour  safe,  and  friendly  cheer. 

That  gives  us  rightful  claim. 
Grant  us  the  trivial  boon  we  seek. 
And  we  in  other  realms  will  speak 

Fair  of  your  courtesy ; 
Deny— and  be  your  niggard  Hold 
Scom'd  by  the  noble  and  the  bold, 
Shunn'd  by  the  pilgrim  on  the  wold. 

And  wanderer  on  the  lea !" — 

XXVIL 


"Bold  stranger,  no— 'gainst  claim  like 

thine. 
No  bolt  revolves  by  hand  of  mine. 
Though  urged  in  tone  that  more  express'd 
A  monarch  than  a  suppliant  guest. 
Be  what  ye  will,  Artomish  Hall 
On  this  glad  eve  is  free  to  all. 
Though  ye  had  drawn  a  hostile  sword 
'Gainst  our  ally,  great  England's  Lord, 
Or  mail  upon  your  shoulders  borne, 
To  battle  with  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 
Or,  outlaw'd,  dwelt  by  greenwood  tree 
With  the  fierce  Knight  of  Ellcrslie,* 
Or  aided  even  the  murderous  strife. 
When  Comyn  fell  beneath  the  knife 
Of  that  fell  homicide  The  Bruce, 
This  night  had  been  a  term  of  truce — 
Ho,  vasals !  give  these  guests  your  care^ 
And  show  the  narrow  postern  stair." 
•Sir  William  Wallact. 
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Or  wrm^ea^  of  a  xnouldhi^  stark. 

And  bearui^  martial  mn^iL." 
git  «eC  ibr  EacJiin'b  reproof 
WnnM  [«iee  or  vassal  ^cand  alooit 

Boi  crowded  od  to  star^ 
As  ID«»  of  counes^y  urttatight^ 
Till  ieiy  Edward  roughly  caugjit. 

From  oriCt  the  foremost  ibere, 
Hk  elicquerM  plaid,  and  m  its  shroud. 
To  hide  ner  from  the  vulgar  crow^t 

Involved  his  sister  falx. 
Ills  br^lhert  as  the  clansman  bent 
His  &uUen  brow  in  dbcontent, 

Afade  brief  ^nd  stem  cuoisc  ^-^ 
•*  Va&sal,  were  tbinc  the  cloak  of  pall 
That  declts  «hy  brd  in  bridal  ball, 

Twcft  boooui'd  by  h^  ii«c" 

XXXL 

Tmod  waa  bk  tone,  bnt  calm ;  bis  eye 

I  tad  thai  compel  Ling  dtf^ity. 

His  mien  tbat  bearing  bAught  and  bi^^ 

Which  common  &pims  fear  ; 
Needed  nur  word  nor  signal  more, 
N'od^  wink,  .ind  laucbtcr,  all  weru  o'er ; 
Upon  each  othrr  batk  they  Wre^ 

And  gazed  like  startled  deer. 
But  now  appear  d  the  Seneschal, 
CoTti missioned  by  hi*i  lord  to  call 
The  sirangierj  to  the  Karon's  hall. 

Where  feasted  fair  and  free 
That  Island  Prince  in  nuptial  tide. 
With  Edith  ihece  hia  lovely  bridle. 
And  her  bold  brother  by  her  side, 
And  many  a  chief,  the  Hower  and  pride 

or  Western  land  and  sea* 

Here  pause  we,  gentles,  for  a  spate  ; 
And,  if  our  tale  hnith  won  your  gracc^ 
f  I  rant  cs  brief  pi  tic  nee,  ajid  aj^ain 
We  will  renew  the  mitistnd  stmin. 


CANTO    SECOND, 

I. 
Fill  the  bright  goblet,  spread  the  fcstj^'e  board  ! 
Summon  the  |j;ay,  the  nobler  and  the  fair  i 
Throiij*h  the  loud  hall,  in  joyous  concert  pouT*d, 
Let  mirtb  and  mmic  f^und  the  dir^^'e  of  Care  I 
But  ask  thoo  tvot  if  Hapjnneis  be  there. 
If  the  loud  laugh  dis^ise  convulsive  throe. 
Or  if  the  brow  the  heart's  true  livery  wear ; 
Lift  not  the  festal  mask  ! — enough  to  know. 
No  sc<Qe  of  mortal  life  bat  teenu  with  mortal  wotu 
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With  beakers'  clang,  with  harpers'  lay, 
With  all  that  olden  time  deem  d  gay, 
The  Island  Chieftain -feasted  high; 
But  there  was  in  his  troubled  eye 
A  gloomy  fire,  and  on  his  brow 
Now  sudden  flush'd,  and  faded  now, 
Emotions  such  as  draw  their  birth 
From  deeper  source  than  festal  mirth. 
By  fits  he  paused,  and  harper's  strain 
And  jesters  tale  went  round  in  vain, 
Or  fell  but  on  his  idle  ear 
Like  distant  sounds  which  dreamers  hear. 
Then  would  he  rouse  him,  and  employ 
Each  art  to  aid  the  clamorous  joy, 

And  call  for  pledge  and  lay, 
And,  for  brief  space,  of  all  the  crowd, 
As  he  was  loudest  of  the  loud. 

Seem  gayest  of  the  gay. 

III. 

Yet  nought  amiss  the  bridal  throng 
Mark'd  in  brief  mirth,  or  musing  long ; 
The  vacant  brow,  the  unlistening  ear, 
They  gave  to  thoughts  of  raptures  near, 
And  his  fierce  starts  of  sudden  glee 
Seem'd  bursts  of  bridegroom's  ecstasy. 
Nor  thus  alone  misjudged  the  crowd. 
Since  lofty  Lorn,  suspicious,  proud, 
And  jealous  of  his  honour'd  line. 
And  that  keen  knight,  De  Argentine, 
(From  England  sent  on  errand  high. 
The  western  league  more  firm  to  tie,) 
Both  deem'd  in  Ronald's  mood  to  find 
A  lover's  transport-troubled  mind. 
But  one  sad  heart,  one  tearful  eye, 
Pierced  deeper  through  the  mystery. 
And  watch'd,  with  agony  and  fear. 
Her  wayward  bridegroom's  varied  cheer. 

IV. 

She  watch'd— yet   fear'd  to   meet  his 

glance. 
And  he  shunn'd  hers ; — till  when  by 

chance 
They  met,  the  point  of  foeman's  lance 

Had  given  a  milder  pang  I 
Beneath  the  intolerable  smart 
He  writhed ;— then  sternly  mann'd  his 

heart 
To  play  his  hard  but  destined  part, 
And  from  the  table  sprang. 


"  Fill  me  the  mighty  cup  ! "  he  said, 
"  Erst  own'd  by  royal  Somerled  : 
Fill  it,  till  on  the  studded  brim 
In  burning  gold  the  bubbles  swim. 
And  every  gem  of  varied  shine 
Glow  doubly  bright  in  rosy  wine ! 

To  you,  brave  Lord,  and  brother  nunei, 
Of  Lorn,  this  pledge  I  drink — 

The  Union  of  Our  House  with  thine, 
By  this  fair  bridal-link  I  " — 

V. 

"  Let  it  pass  round ! "  emoth  He  of  Lorn, 
"  And  in  good  time — that  winded  horn 

Must  of  the  Abbot  tell ; 
The  laggard  monk  is  come  at  last" 
Lord  Ronald  heard  the  bugle-blast. 
And  on  the  floor  at  randoot  cast. 

The  untasted  goblet  fell. 
But  when  the  Warder  in  his  ear 
Tells  other  news,  his  blither  cheer 

Returns  like  sun  of  May, 
When     through     a    thunder-cloud     it 

beams ! — 
Lord  of  two  hundred  isles,  he  seems 

As  glad  of  brief  delay. 
As  some  poor  criminal  might  feel, 
When  from  the  gibbet  or  the  wheel 

Respited  fur  a  day. 

VI. 

"  Brother  of  Lorn,"  with  hurried  voice 
He  said,  "  and  you,  fair  lords,  rejoice  !     1 

Here,  to  augment  our  glee,  | 

Come  wandering  knights  from  travel  far,    i 
Well  proved,  they  say,  in  strife  of  war,    ' 

And  tempest  on  the  sea. — 
Ho !  give  them  at  your  board  such  place 
As  best  their  presences  may  grace. 

And  bid  them  welcome  free  ! " 
With  solemn  step,  and  silver  wand. 
The  Seneschal  the  presence  scann'd 
Of  these  strange  guests ;  and  well  he  knew 
How  to  assign  their  rank  its  due  ; 

For  though  the  costly  furs 
That  erst  had  deck'd  their  caps  were  torn. 
And  their  gay  robes  were  over-worn. 

And  soil'd  their  gilded  spurs. 
Yet  such  a  high  commanding  grace 
Was  in  their  mien  and  in  their  face. 
As  suited  best  the  princely  dais,* 

•  Dafs—^e  jfTcat  hall-table— «levated  a  ste^j 
or  two  above  the  rest  «C  xSda  xociicou 
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And  roval  canopy  ; 
And  there  humarvhaira  tliem  their pUce, 
First  of  that  company, 

VII, 
Then  lorcU  and  ladies  spake  aside. 
And  angry  looks  the  errar  chidt^ 
That  gave  to  piesU  niinamed^  unknown, 
A  place  io  near  their  prince'^  throne ; 

Bui  Owen  Erraught  ^xd— 
"  For  forty  year*  a  seneschal  ^ 
To  marshal  g^ieats^  in  bower  and  hall 

Has  been  my  honour  d  trade, 
WoT^ip  ind  btrth  to  rae  are  known. 
By  look,  hy  benring,  and  by  tone, 
Sot  by  fnrr'il  robe  or  broider'd  lone ; 

And  *jj»iJifit  an  oaken  bough 
I'll  E*S^  ^^y  iiilver  waod  of  jitate, 
Thai  theiae  thux  sUangcf*  ^ft  have  sale 

la  higher  place  ihao  now  J* — 

vtti. 

**I,  too/*  the  aged  Fertand  said^ 
"Am  mialifiiid  by  minstrel  inide 

C>r  rank  and  place  to  tell  ;~ 
Marked  ye  ihe  youaper  stranger's  eye, 
My  matev  how  qmck,  how  keen,  how 
high. 
How  lierce  its  flashes  fell, 
Glancing  among  the  noble  rout 
As  if  to  seek  the  noblest  out. 
Because  ihe  owner  might  not  brook 
On  any  save  his  peens  to  look  ? 

And  yet  it  moves  tne  more. 
That  sieady,  calm,  majestic  brow. 
With  which  the  elder  chief  even  now^ 

Scanned  the  gay  presence  o'er, 
Like  lieing  of  suyienor  kind, 
In  whojic  high-lo]>ed  impartial  mind 
Degrees  of  mortal  rank  and  slate     ^ 
Seem  objects  of  imJifTerent  weight. 
The  lady  too— though  closely  lied 

The  mantltr  veil  both  face  antl  eye. 

Her  m-ttion^'  grace  it  could  nol  hi[le, 

N  or  COD  M  her  fo  rra  \  fai  r  sy  mm  e  Ijy . " 


Suspicioufi  doubt  and  lordly  scorn 
LoutM  on  ihc  haushty  front  of  Lorn, 
From  nrulcmcalh  hi&  lirows  of  pride, 
The  stranger  t,^tsJii  he  sternly  eyed. 
And  whispcr'd  ck»*ely  what  the  ear 
Of  Argentine  alone  might  bear ; 


\ 


I 


Then  questioned,  high  and  bricC 
If,  in  Iheir  voyage,  aught  they  knew 
Of  the  rebellions  Scottish  crew, 
Who  to  Rath' Erin's  shelter  drew, 

With  Carrick's  outlaw' d  Chiefs 
And  if,  Ihcir  winter's  exile  o'er, 
They  harboured  still  by  Ulster^s  shore. 
Or  launch'd  their  gallej's  on  the  main, 
To  vex  their  nabve  land  again  ! 


Thai  younger  strangeT,  fierce  and  highr 
At  once  confronts  the  Chieftain's  tyc 

W*ith  look  of  equal  scorn;  — 
**  Of  rebels  have  we  nought  to  show  ; 
But  if  of  royal  Bruce  ihou'dst  know, 

I  warn  thee  he  has  sworn, 
Etc  thrice  three  days  shall  tome  and  go. 
His  banner  Scottish  winds  shall  blow, 
Despite  each  mean  or  miehly  foe, 
Fron^  England's  every  bill  and  bow. 

To  Allftstcr  of  Lorn."      .  ^    ^ 
Kindleti  tht  mountain  Chieftain's  ire,        1 
But  Ronald  quench'd  tta^  rising  fire  ;^ 
"  Ikother,  it  belter  suits  the  tim 
To  chase  the  night  with  Ferramrs  rhyme, 
Than  wake,  'midst  mirth  and  wine, the  jars 
Thai  How  from  these  unhappy  wars." — 
"Content,"  said  Lorn  ;  and  spoke  apart 
With  F errand,  master  of  his  art. 

Then  whisper'd  Argentine,^ 
**  The  lay  t  i^med  will  carry  smart 
To  these  bold  j^trangers'  haughtjf  heart. 

If  right  this  guess  of  mine.** 
He  ceased,  anti  it  was  silence  all. 
Until  the  minstrel  ivakcd  the  halL 

XL 

Ibf  Sront^  of  ^foTTT. 

*'  Whence  the  Imiach  of  Vmming  gold. 

That  clas]|>s  ihe  Chicfuin's  mantle-foUl, 

Wrought  and  chased  with  rare  device, 

Studded  fair  with  gems  of  ^nce, 

Vn  the  varied  tartans  iKiaming, 

As,     through     night's     pale     rainbow 

gleaming. 
Fainter  now,  now  seen  afar, 
FilM  shines  the  northern  star? 

"Gem!    ne'er   wrought    on    Hlgbland 

mountain, 
Did  the  fairy  *if  the  fountain. 
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Or  the  mermaid  of  the  wave. 
Frame  thee  in  some  coral  cave  ? 
Did,  in  Iceland's  darksome  mine, 
Dwarfs  swart  hands  thy  metal  twine  ? 
Or,  mortal-moulded,  comest  thou  here, 
From  England's  love,  or  France's  fear? 

XII. 

goitg  conthmtlr. 

"  No  ! — thy  splendours  nothing  tell 
Foreign  art  or  faery  spell. 
Moulded  thou  for  monarch's  use^ 
By  the  overweening  Bruce, 
When  the  royal  robe  he  tied 
O'er  a  heart  of  wrath  and  pride  ; 
Thence  in  triumph  wert  thou  torn. 
By  the  victor  hand  of  Lorn  ! 

"  When  the  gem  was  won  and  lost. 
Widely  was  the  war-cry  toss'd  ! 
Rung  aloud  Bendourish  fell, 
Answer'd  Douchart's  sounding  dell, 
Fled  the  deer  from  wild  Teyndrum, 
When  the  homicide,  o'ercome, 
Hardly  'scaped  with  scathe  and  scorn, 
Lefl  the  pledge  with  conquering  Lorn  ! 

XIII. 

Song  conclxibetr. 

"  Vain  was  then  the  Douglas  brand, 
Vain  the  Campbell's  vaunted  hand, 
Vain  Kirkpatrick's  bloody  dirk, 
Making  sure  of  murder's  work ; 
Barendown  fled  fast  away, 
Fled  the  fiery  De  la  Haye, 
When  this  broach,  triumphant  borne, 
Beam'd  upon  the  breast  of  Lorn. 

"  Farthest  fled  its  former  Lord, 
\jc{X.  his  men  to  brand  and  cord. 
Bloody  brand  of  Highland  steel, 
English  gibbet,  axe,  and  wheel. 
Let  him  fly  from  coast  to  coast, 
Doggfd  by  Comyn's  vengeful  ghost, 
While  his  spoils,  in  triumph  worn, 
Long  shall  grace  victorious  Lorn  ! " 

XIV. 

As  glares  the  tiger  on  his  foes, 
Ilemm'd  in  by  hunters,  spears,  and  bows, 
And,  ere  he  bounds  upon  the  ring. 
Selects  the  object  of  his  spring, — 


Now  on  the  Bard,  now  oii  his  Lord, 
So    Edward    glared   and   grasp'd    his 

sword — 
But  stem  his  brother  spoke, — "  Be  stilL 
What !  art  thou  yet  so  wild  of  will, 
After  high  deeds  and  sufferings  long, 
To  chafe  thee  for  a  menial's  song  ?  — 
Well  hast  thou  framed,  Old  Man,  thy 

strains, 
To  praise  the  hand  that  pays  thy  pains ! 
Vet  something  might  thy  song  have  told 
Of  Lom's  three  vassals,  true  and  bold. 
Who  rent  their  Lord  from  Bruce's  hold. 
As  underneath  his  knee  he  lay. 
And  died  to  save  him  in  the  fray. 
I've  heard  the  Bruce's  cloak  and  clasp 
Was  clench'd  within  their  dying  grasp, 
What  time  a  hundred  foemen  more 
Rush'd  in,  and  back  the  victor  bore. 
Long  after  Lorn  had  lefl  the  strife, 
Full  glad  to  'scape  with  limb  and  life. — 
Enough  of  this — And,  Minstrel,  hold. 
As  minstrel -hire,  this  c«>iain  of  gold. 
For  future  lays  a  fair  excuse, 
To  speak  more  nobly  of  the  Bruce." — 

XV. 

"  Now,  by  Columba's  shrine,  I  swear. 
And  every  saint  that's  buned  there, 
'Tis  he  himself  I  "  Lorn  sternly  cries, ' 
"  And  for  my  kinsman's  death  he  dies." 
As  loudly  Ronald  calls — "  Forbear ! 
Not  in  my  sight  while  brand  I  wear, 
O'ermatch'd  by  odds,  shall  warrior  fall. 
Or  blood  of  stranger  stain  my  hall ! 
This  ancient  fortress  of  my  race 
Shall  be  misfortune's  resting-place, 
Shelter  and  shield  of  the  distress'd. 
No    slaughter-house    for    shipwreck 'd 

guesL"— 
"  Talk  not  to  me,"  fierce  Lorn  replied, 
"  Of  odds  ormatch  ! — when  Comyn  died, 
Three  daggers  clash'd  within  his  side ! 
Talk  not  to  me  of  sheltering  hall. 
The  Church  of  GoD  saw  Comyn  fall ! 
On  God's  own  altar  stream'd  his  blood. 
While  o'er  my  prostrate  kinsman  stood 
The  ruthless  murderer — e'en  as  now — 
With  armed  hand  and  scornful  brow  ! — 
Up,  all  who  love  me  !  blow  on  blow  I 
And  lay  the  oatlaw*d  felons  low  ! " 
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Then  up  spmng  many  n  m*i inlands  Lord, 
Obediem  lo  tlicir  Chieftain  s  word 
Barcaldine^s  arm  is  high  in  air, 
And  Kinhjch-Allme'*  blade  is  batic. 
Black  Murthok'5  dirk  has  left  ils  ihcatb. 
And  dcncliM  is  Uermid*s  hand  of  deaths 
Their  multer'd  til  reals  of  vengeaacG  swcU 
Into  a  wild  and  warlike  yd  I ; 
Onward  they  press  with  weapon*  high. 
The  affrighted  females  shriek  and  fly, 
And,  Scotland,  then  thy  brightest  ray 
Had  darkeuM  ere  its  noon  of  day. 
Hut  every  chief  uf  birth  and  fame. 
That  rrom  the  Isles  of  Ocean  camCt 
At  Ronald's  sidi^  thai  hour  withstood 
Fierce  Lorn\  relentless  thirst  for  blood. 


Brave  Torquil  from  Dan  vegan  high. 
Lord  of  the  misty  hills  of  Skye, 
Mac-Nielt  wild  Ham's  ancient  thanCi 
Dnart^  of  bold  Clan-Gillian*^*  strain, 
Fergus,  of  C anna's  cabled  hay, 
Mac-Duffith,  Lord  of  Colonsay, 
Soon  as  t  hey  saw  t  he  broadswords  glance, 
With  ready  weapon.^i  rose  at  once, 
More  prompts  that  many  an  ancient  fend, 
Fidl  oft  aiU])pre5i;=;'d,  fidl  oft  tenev%'Vl, 
GlowM  'twixt  the  chiefiams  of  Argylc, 
And  many  a  lord  of  ocean's  isle. 
Wild  was  I  he  scene— each  sword  was 

hare, 
Baek  strenm'd  each  cfatcflain's  shaggy 

hairp 
In  i^loomy  opposition  set. 
Eyes,  ban  rift,  and  brandished  weapons 

met; 
Ulue  gleaming  o'er  the  social  boani. 
Flash  d  to  the  torches  many  a  sword  \ 
And  soon  those  bridal  lights  may  sliijie 
On  purple  bJootl  for  rosy  wine, 

^Vhile  thus  for  blows  and  death  prepared, 
I    ICach  lu^art  was  np»  each  weapon  liarcd, 
I    Lach  fjiol  advancetL—  a  surly  pause 
•    Slill  revevL-nceii  ImspiLible  Inws, 
All  men  acre  I  viiilenct\  but  alike 
Kfluctant  each  the  first  to  strike, 
(For  aye  atcnrserl  in  midf^trel  line 
Is  he  who  brawls  'niid  song  nnd  wine,) 


And,  matched  in  numbers  and  in  migfht, 
Doubtful  and  desperate  sccm'd  the  fighL 
Thus  threat  and  murmur  died  away, 
Till  on  the  cru^^ded  hail  there  lay 
.Such  silence,  as  the  deadly  still, 
lire  burats  the  thunder  on  the  hitU 
With  blade  advanced,  each  Ciueftain 

bold 
Show'd  like  the  Sworder's  form  of  old. 
As  wanting  ^lill  the  torch  of  lifc» 
To  wake  the  marble  into  «trife; 


Tliat  awful  pnnse  the  stranf^er  tnaidp 
And  Editht  seised  to  pray  far  aid. 
As  to  Dc  Argentine  she  clung, 
Away  her  veil  the  stranger  flung. 
And,  lovely  'mid  her  wild  d<:snair, 
Fast  stream'd  her  eyes,  wide  flow'd  her 

hair : — 
**0  thou,  of  knlghthoo<1  once  the  flower. 
Sure  retug*  in  distressful  hour, 
Thouj  who  in  Juduh  v^cll  h?ist  fought 
I'lir  our  dear  Aiith,  and  oft  hast  sought 
Renown  in  knighlly  exercise. 
When  this  poor  hand  has  ikal!  the  priite. 
Say,  can  thy  soul  of  htjuour  brot>k 
On  the  unequal  strifL'  to  louk. 
When,  hutcher'd  thus  in  peaceful  hall. 
Those  on  ce  t  hy  f  H  en  d  s,  my  1  >rei  h  rcn ,  f  u  1 1 1" 
To  Argentine  &he  turn VI  her  word, 
But  her  eye  sought  the  Island  Lord- 
A  flush  like  evening*s  setting  flame 
Glowed  on  his  check  ;   his  hardy  frame. 
As  with  a  brief  convulUun,  sbi>uk  : 
With  hurried  voice  and  eager  look, — ^ 
*'  Fear  not,**  he  said,,  *' my  Isabel ! 
What  said  I  — Kdith  I— all  is  well— 
Nay,  fear  not— 1  will  well  provide 
The  safu'ty  of  my  lovely  bride — 
y[s  bride^  " — but  there  tTie  acccnls  ctimg 
In  tremor  to  his  faltering  tongue* 


Now  ro^  De  Argentine,  to  claim 
The  prii^oners  in  Ids  so^ercijZTrs  name. 
To  Lnglami'5  crown,  who,  vassaL  ssvorni 
"Gainst    their    liege    lord    had   weajion 

borne-^ 
f^uch  speech,  I  ween,  was  but  to  hide 
His  care  their  safety  to  provide; 
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For  knight  more  true  in  thought  and  deed 
Than  Argentine  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed) — 
And  Ronald,  who  his  meaning  guess'd, 
Seem'd  half  to  sanction  the  request. 
This  purpose  fiery  Torquil  broke  :  — 
"Somewhat  we've  heard  of  England's 

yoke," 
He  said,  "  and,  in  our  islands.  Fame 
Hath  whisper'd  of  a  lawful  claim, 
That  calls  the  Bruce  fair  Scotland's  Lord, 
Though  dispossess'd  by  foreign  sword. 
This  craves  reflection — but  though  right 
And  just  thechargeof  England's  Knight, 
Let  England's  crown  her  rebels  seize 
Where  she  has  power  ; — in  towers  like 

these, 
'Midst  Scottish  Chieftains summon'd here 
To  bridal  mirth  and  bridal  cheer, 
Be  sure,  with  no  consent  of  mine, 
Shall  either  Lorn  or  Argentine 
With  chains  or  violence,  in  our  sight, 
Oppress  a  brave  and  banish'd  Knight." 

XXI. 

Then  waked  the  wild  debate  again, 
With  brawling  threat  and  clamour  vain. 
Vassals  and  menials,  thronging  in. 
Lent  their  brute  rage  to  swell  the  din  ; 
When,  far  and  wide,  a  bugle-clang 
From  the  dark  ocean  upward  rang. 
"  The  Abbot  comes  ! "  they  cry  at  once, 
"  The  holy  man,  whose  favour'd  glance 

Hath  sainted  visions  known  ; 
Angels  have  met  him  on  the  way, 
Beside  the  blessed  martyr's  bay. 

And  by  Columba's  stone. 
His  monks  have  heard  their  hymnings 

high 
Sound  from  the  summit  of  Dun-Y, 

To  cheer  his  penance  lone. 
When  at  each  cross,  on  girth  and  wold, 
(Their  number  thrice  a  hundred-fold,) 
His  prayer  he  made,  his  beads  he  told, 

With  Aves  many  a  one — 
He  comes  our  feuds  to  reconcile, 
A  sainted  man  from  sainted  isle; 
We  will  his  holy  doom  abide. 
The  Abbot  shall  our  strife  decide" 

XXII. 

Scarcely  this  fair  accord  was  o'er. 
When  through  the  wide  revolving  door 


The  black-stol'd  brethren  wind  ; 
Twelve  sandall'd  monks,  who  relics  bore. 
With  many  a  torch-bearer  before. 

And  many  a  cross  behind. 
Then  sunk  each  fierce  uplifted  hand. 
And  dagger  bright  and  flashing  brand 

Dropp'd  swiftly  at  the  sight ; 
They  vanish'd  from  the  Churchman's  eye, 
As  shooting  stars,  that  glance  and  die, 

Dart  from  the  vault  of  night. 

XXIII. 

The  Abbot  on  the  threshold  stood. 
And  in  his  hand  the  holy  rood  ; 
Back  on  his  shoulders  flow'd  his  hood, 

The  torch's  glaring  ray 
Show'd  in  its  red  and  flashing  light, 
His  withePd  cheek  and  amice  white. 
His  blue  eye  glistening  cold  and  bright. 

His  tresses  scant  and  gray. 
"  Fair  Lords, "  he  said, "  Our  Lady's  love. 
And  peace  be  with  you  from  above, 

And  Benedicite ! — 
— But  what  means  this? — no  peace  is 

here  !— 
Do  dirks  unsheathed  suit  bridal  cheer  ? 

Or  are  these  naked  brands 
A  seemly  show  for  Churchman's  sight, 
When  he  comes  summon'd  to  unite 

Betrothed  hearts  and  hands  ? " 

XXIV. 

Then,  cloaking  hate  with  fiery  zeal. 
Proud  Lorn  first  answer'd  the  appeal ; — 

"  Thou  comest,  O  holy  Man, 
True  sons  of  blessed  church  to  greet, 
But  little  deeming  here  to  meet 

A  wretch,  beneath  the  ban 
Of  Pope  and  Church,  for  murder  done 
Even  on  the  satred  altar- stone — 
Well  may'st  thou  wonder  we  should  know 
Such  miscreant  here,  nor  lay  him  low, 
Or  dream  of  greeting,  peace,  or  truce, 
With  excommunicated  Bruce  ! . 
Yet  well  I  grant,  to  end  debate, 
Thy  sainted  voice  decide  his  fate." 


Then  Ronald  pled  the  stranger's  cause. 
And  knighthood's  oath  and  honour's 
laws; 
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And  Isabclt  on  bended  knee, 
Bruught  pray' rs  and  tears  to  biLck  the  plea: 
And  Editli  i<;nt  her  getterous  aid. 
And  wept,  and  l^ni  for  mercy  prayed. 
**  Hence,"    he  exdajm'dj    "degenerale 

maid  ? 
Was^t  not  enough,  to  Ronald^s  bower 
I  brought  thee,  J  ike  a  pamniour, 
Or  bond -maid  at  her  master's  gate, 
Hk  careless  cold  approadv  to  wait  !^-* 
But  the  bold  Lord  df  CumberkuiiJ, 
The  gallant  Cliflbrd,  seeks  thy  hand  ; 
Hj3  It  sbaU  be — Nay,  ^*>  neply  i 
Hence  !  liU  those  rel>cl  eye*  be  dfy." — 
With  grief  the  Abbot  heard  ;wjd  saw, 
Yet  nought  relaxed  his  brew  of  awe. 


Then  Argentine,  in  England's  ttawie^ 
So  highly  urgiid  hij  sovereign's  ckim^ 
He  wak'd  a  spark,  that^  lon^;  suppressed. 
Had  smoulderM  in  Lord  Ronald^s  bneast ; 
And  now,  as  from  the  flint  the  fire^ 
Flaih'd  forth  at  unci:  his  geut-rous  ire* 
'*  Enough  of  noble  blood,     he  said, 
**  By  English  Edward  had  l>een  shed, 
,Sitice  matchless  Wallace  fir->t  had  been 
In   mockery   crowned   with  Wreathi  of 

And  done  lo  death  by  felon  band, 
For  guarding  well  his  father's  land. 
Where's  Nigel  limce?  and  De  la  Hayc, 
And  valiant  Seton — where  are  they? 
Where  Somerville,  the  kind  and  free? 
And  Fraser,  flower  of  chivalry  ? 
Have  they  not  been  on  gibbet  bound, 
Their  quarters  ftung  to  hawk  and  hoiiad^ 
And  hold  we  here  a  cold  debate^ 
To  yield  more  victims  to  their  fate  ? 
What !  can  the  English  l^eopar^rs  mood 
Never  l>e  e<>rged  with  northern  blood  ? 
VVas  not  the  life  of  A  thole  shed. 
To  soothe  tlie  IjTant's  sickcn'd  bed  ? 
And  must  his  word,  till  dying  diiv, 
J?e  rioMglit  but  tjuarler,  hang,  and  slay  f— 
Thou  frovvn'-ft,  Me  Argenline, — My  gage 
1^  prompt  lo  prove  the  strife  I  wage*" — 


*' Nor  deem,"  said  stout  Dut^Tcgnn^s 

knij^lit, 
''Thai  thou  sholt  brave  alone  the  fight  \ 


By  samts  of  isle  and  mainland  both. 
By  Woden  wild,  (my  ^jrandsire's  oath,) 
\jcX  Rome  and  England  do  their  woralg 
However  attainted  or  accurs'd. 
If  Bmcc  shall  e'er  find  friends  s^in. 
Once  more  to  brave  a  bat  lie -plain, 
]f  Douglas  couch  again  his  lanee, 
Or  Randolph  dare  another  chance^ 
Old  Tofiqud  will  vxA  be  to  lack 
With  twice  a  thousand  at  his  back.— 
Nay,  chafe  not  at  my  bearing  Ixdd, 
Good  Abbot  I  for  thou  know'st  of  old, 
Torquirs  rude  thou  giu  and  scubtjom  «ill 
Smack  of  the  wild  Norwccian  still  5 
Nor  will  I  i>arier  Freerlom  s  cause 
For    England's    w^th*    or    Kome'a 
applause,'^ 


The  Abbot  Bcem'd  with  eye  severe 
The  hardy  Chieftain^s  speech  to  hear; 
Then  oa  King  Robert  turned  the  Monk, 
But  twice  his  counij^  came  and  stmk, 
Confronted  with  the  \ii:\^\  Icjok  ■ 
Twice  fell  his  eye,  his  accents  shook  ; 
At  length,  resolved  in  tont^  and  biow, 
SlCTnly  he  question'd  him— *' And  tliou, 
Unhappy  i  wliat  hast  thou  to  plead, 
Why  1  denounce  not  on  thy  deed 
That  awful  doom  which  canons  tell 
Shuts  paradise,  and  opens  hell  ; 
Anathema  of  power  ^j  dread. 
It  blends  the  living  with  the  dead. 
Bids  each  gtxxl  angel  soat;  away^ 
And  every  ill  one  claim  his  prey ; 
ExpcU  thee  from  the  church  s  care. 
And  deafens  Heaven  against  thy  prayer; 
Arms  every  liand  agaiiist  thy  life^ 
Bans  oil  who  aid  thee  in  the  strife, 
Nay,  each  whose  sut^cour,  cokl  and  scant, 
Wiih  meanest  alniK  relieves  thy  wfini  ■ 
Haunts  thee  while  living, — and,  when 

dead, 
Dwells  on  thy  yet  devoted  head. 
Rends    Honour^s   scutcheon   from   ihy 

hearse. 
Stills  o*er  thy  bier  the  holy  verset 
And  spurns  thy  corpse  from  hallow '^d 

t^ound. 
Flung  like  vile  carrion  to  the  hound  ; 
Such  is  the  dire  and  ilcsperate  doom 
I'or  sacrilege,  decreed  by  Rome  ; 
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'    And  such  the  well-deserved  meed 
Of  thine  unhallow'd,  ruthless  deed." — 

XXIX. 

"  Abbot ! "  the  Bruce  replied, "  thy  charge 
It  boots  not  to  dispute  at  large. 
This  much,  howe'er,  I  bid  thee  know, 
No  selfish  vengeance  dealt  the  blow, 
For  Comyn  died  his  country's  foe. 
Nor  blame  I  friends  whose  ill-timed  speed 
Fulfilled  my  soon-repented  deed, 
Nor  censure   those  from   whose  stem 

tongue 
The  dire  anathema  has  rung. 
I  only  blame  mine  own  wild  ire. 
By  Scotland's  wrongs  incensed  to  fire. 
Heaven  knows  my  purpose  to  atone, 
Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done. 
And  hears  a  penitent's  appeal 
From  papal  curse  and  prelate's  zeaL 
My  first  and  dearest  task  achieved. 
Fair  Scotland  from  her  thrall  relieved, 
Shall  many  a  priest  in  cope  and  stole 
Say  requiem  for  Red  Comyn's  soul. 
While  I  the  blessed  cross  advance. 
And  expiate  this  unhappy  chance 
In  Palestine,  with  sword  and  lance. 
But,  while  content  the  Church  should 

know 
My  conscience  owns  the  debt  I  owe. 
Unto  De  Argentine  and  Lorn 
The  name  of  traitor  I  return, 
Bid  them  defiance  stem  and  high. 
And  give  them  in  their  throats  the  lie  ! 
These   brief  words  spoke,  1  speak  no 

more. 
Do  what  thou  wilt ;  my  shrift  is  o'er." 

XXX. 

Like  man  by  pro^ligy  amazed. 
Upon  the  King  the  Abbot  gazed ; 
Then  o'er  his  pallid  features  glance. 
Convulsions  of  ecstatic  trance. 
His  breathing  came  more  thick  and  fast, 
And  from  his  pale  blue  eyes  were  cast 
Strange  rays  of  wild  and  wandering  light ; 
Uprise  his  locks  of  silver  white. 
Flush 'd  is  his  brow,  through  every  vein 
In  azure  tide  the  currents  strain. 
And  undistinijuished  accents  broke 
The  awful  silence  ere  he  spoke. 


XXXI. 

"  De  Brace  I  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 

To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head. 

And  giv^  thee  as  an  outcast  o'er 

To  him  who  burns  to  shed  thy  gore ; — 

But,  like  the  Midianite  of  old. 

Who  stood  on  Zophim,  Heaven-con- 

troll'd,  • 
I  feel  within  mine  aged  breast 
A  power  that  will  not  be  repress'd. 
It  prompts  my  voice,  it  swells  my  veins, 
It  bums,  it  maddens,  it  constrains  I — 
De  Brace,  thy  sacrilegious  blow 
Hath  at  God  s  altar  slain  thy  foe  : 
0'ermaster*d  yet  by  high  behest, 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  ! " 
He  spoke,  and  o'er  theastonish'd  throng 
Was  silence,  awful,  deep,  and  long. 


Again  that  light  has  fired  his  eye, 
Again  his  form  swells  bold  and  high. 
The  broken  voice  of  age  is  gone, 
*Tis  vigorous  manhooas  lofty  tone  : — 
"Thrice  vanquish'd  on  the  battle-plain. 
Thy  followers  slaughtered,  fled,  or  ta'en, 
A  hunted  wanderer  on  the  wild. 
On  foreign  shores  a  man  exiled, 
Disown'd,  deserted,  and  distressed, 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  ! 
Bless'd  in  the  hall  and  in  the  field. 
Under  the  mantle  as  the  shield. 
Avenger  of  thy  country's  shame. 
Restorer  of  her  injured  fame, 
Bless'd  in  thy  sceptre  and  thy  sword, 
De  Brace,  fair  Scotland's  rightful  Lord, 
Bless'd  in  thy  deeds  and  in  thy  fame, 
What  lengthen'd  honours  wait  thy  name! 
In  distant  ages,  sire  to  son 
Shall  tell  thy  tale* of  freedom  won, 
And  teach  his  infants,  in  the  use 
Of  earliest  speech,  to  falter  Brace. 
Go,  then,  tnumphant  I  sweep  along 
Thy  course,  the  theme  of  many  a  song ! 
The  Power,  whose   dictates  swell   my 

breast. 
Hath  bless'd  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be 

bless'd  !— 
Enough— my  short  lived  strength  decays, 
And  sinks  the  momentary  blaze.— 

*  Se«  the  Book  ofNuMBSRS.chap.  xxiii.  andKxv>( . 
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Heaven  hath  our  destined  purpose  broke, 
Kot  here  nuist  nuptial  vow  be  ^pokc ; 
Brethren,  our  erramd  here  ts  o^er. 
Our    task    dUchaigcd,— Umaoor,   un- 
moof  I " — 


His  prieslRTeceh'ed  the  exhausted  Monk, 
Afi  bfff^itliless  in  their  urm;^  be  iitink. 
Punctual  bii  orflers  to  obey. 
The  train  refused  all  longer  stay, 
Embarked,  raised  sail,  and  bore  away. 


CANTO  THIRD. 


Hast  thou  not  marked,  when  o'er  thy  startled  head 
Sudden  and  deep  thq  thunder-peal  has  mird] 
Itow  when  its  echoes  fell,  a  silence  dead 
Sunk  qn  the  wood^  the  meadow,  and  the  wold  T 
The  rye -grass  shakes  not  oti  the  sod-huiU  fold. 
The  rustling  a.spen*s  leaves  are  mule  and  still, 
The  wall- flower  waves  uot  on  the  ruin VI  hold, 
Till,  mvirmUTins  distant  first,  then  near  and  shrill, 
The  savajje  whirlwind  wak^  and  sweeps  the  groaiiing  hill. 


Artomish  f  such  a  silence  sunk 
Upon  thy  halls,  when  that  ^rcy  Monk 

His  prophet -speech  had  spoke; 
And  his  obedient  brethren's  sad 
Was  stretcb'd  to  meet  the  soudiern  gale 

Before  a  whisper  woke. 
Then  murmuring  pounds  of  doubt  and 

fear, 
Close  pour'd  in  many  nn  anxtous  ear, 

The  solemn  stillnvfks  broke  ; 
And  still  they  ga?-ed  with  eager  gnts&, 
Where,  in  an  oriers  tleep  recess. 
The  Island  Fnnce  seem'd  hent  to  press 
What  Lorn,  by  his  impatient  chetr. 
And  gesture  fierce,  scarce  deign 'd  to  hear. 

irt. 
Starting  at  length  with  frowning  look, 
His  hand  he  clench 'd,  his  head  he  shook, 

And  sternly  fluny;  apart  ;— 
"And  deem  ^st  tlion  me  so  mean  of  mood, 
As  to  forpet  the  mortal  feud, 
And  clasp  the  hand  with  Ijlnocl  imbrued 

From  my  dear  Kinsman  s  heart  f 
Ts  this  tliy  rede!— a  due  return 
For  ancient  league  ^ind  friendship  sworn  J 
l^ni  weU  our  m  nun  lain  proverb  sboi,!  s 
The  faith  of  hlesrnen  tbbs  and  flows. 
Be  it  even  so  ^believe,  ere  lnH|^, 
He   that   now   bears   shall   wreak    the 

wrong.  — 
Call  Edith— call  the  M^ld  of  l.om  ! 
My  sister^  slaves  l^for  further  scorn. 


Be  sure  nor  she  nor  I  will  stay. — 
Away*  De  Argentine,  away  I— 
We  nor  ally  nor  brother  know, 
In  Bruce^^  friendi  or  England's  foe.' 


Exit  who  the  Chieftain's  rage  can  tclh 
When,  sought  from  Io\i  t^it  dungeon  cell 
To  highest  lower  the  custle  round, 
No  Lady  Edith  was  there  found  J 
He      shouted — **  Falj^ehood  J — treach- 
ery !^ — 
Revenge  and  blood  ! — a  lordly  meed 
To  him  that  will  avenge  the  deed  f 
A  Baron *s  iands  !  "—His  frantic  mood 
Was  scarcely  by  the  news  wiilistood. 
That  A!orag  shared  his  si'vttT^Si  dtght. 
And  that,  in  hurry  of  the  nif^h^ 
\Scapcd  noiclcfts,  and  without  remark. 
Two     strangers     sought    the    Abbot's 

bark. — 
"Man  ever)'  galley  ! — fly — pursue! 
The  priest  his  treachery  *ihan  rue  ! 
Ay,  an<l  the  time  shall  quickly  come, 
When  we?ihall  hear  the  thanki^tliat  Rome 
Will  pay  his  fcigoed  prophecy !  " 
Such  was  fierce  l^m  s  indigt^ant  cry  j 
And  Cormac  Doll  in  haste  obey'tl* 
Hoisted  his  sail.  Ids  anchor  ucif^liVl, 
(For,  glad  of  each  pretext  for  spoil. 
A  pirate  sworn  was  Cormac  I^oih) 
Ihit  others,  lingering,  spoke  apLirit  — 
"The  maid  has  qiven  her  maiden  heart 
To  Ronald  of  the  Ides, 
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And,  fearful  lest  her  brother's  word 
Bestow  her  on  that  English  Lord, 

She  seeks  lona's  piles. 
And  wisely  deems  it  best  to  dwell 
A  votaress  in  the  holy  cell. 
Until  these  feuds  so  fierce  and  fell 

The  Abbot  reconciles." 


As,  impotent  of  ire,  the  hall 
Echoea  to  Lorn's  impatient  call — 
"  My  horse,  my  mantle,  and  my  train  ! 
Let  none  who  honours  Lorn  remain ! " — 
Courteous,  but  stern,  a  bold  reouest 
To  Bruce  De  Argentine  express  d  : — 
"  Lord  Earl,"  he  slid,—"  I  cannot  chuse 
But  yield  such  title  to  the  Bruce, 
Though  name  and  earldom  both  are  gone, 
Since  he  braced  rebel's  armour  on — 
But,  Earl  or  Serf— rude  phrase  was  thine 
Of  late,  and  launched  at  Argentine ; 
Such  as  compels  me  to  demand 
Redress  of  honour  at  thy  hand. 
We  need  not  to  each  other  tell. 
That  both  can  wield  their  weapons  well; 

Then  do  me  but  the  soldier  grace, 

•    This  glove  Upon  thy  helm  to  place 

Where  we  may  meet  in  fight ; 

And  I  will  say,  as  still  I've  said. 

Though  by  ambition  far  misled. 

Thou  art  a  noble  knight" — 


"  And  I,"  the  princely  Bruce  replied, 
"Might  term  it  stain  on  knighthood's 

pride, 
That  the  bright  sword  of  Argentine 
Should  in  a  tyrant's  quarrel  shine ; 

But,  for  your  brave  request. 
Be  sure  the  honour'd  pledge  you  gave 
In  every  battle-field  shall  wave 

Upon  my  helmet -crest ; 
Believe,  that  if  my  hasty  tongue 
Hath  done  thine  honour  causeless  wrong, 

It  shall  be  well  redress'd. 
Not  dearer  to  my  soul  was  glove, 
Bestow'd  in  youth  by  lady's  love. 

Than  this  which  thou  hast  given ! 
Thus,  then,  my  noble  foe  I  greet ; 
Health  and  high  fortune  till  we  meet. 

And  then— what  pleases  Heaven." 


L- 


VII. 

Thus  parted  they — for  now,  with  sound 
Like    waves   roU'd   back   from   rocky 
ground. 

The  friends  of  Lorn  retire  ; 
Each  mainland  chieftain,  with  his  train. 
Draws  to  his  mountain  towers  again, 
Ponderin|^  how  mortal  schemes  prove 
vain. 

And  mortal  hopes  expire. 
But  through  the  castle  double  guard, 
By  Ronald's  charge,  kept  wakeful  ward. 
Wicket  and  gate  were  trebly  barr'd. 

By  beam  and  bolt  and  chain  ; 
Then  of  the  guests,  in  courteous  sort. 
He  pray'd  excuse  for  mirth  broke  short. 
And  bade  them  in  Artornish  fort 

In  confidence  remain. 
Now  torch  and  menial  tendance  led 
Chieftain  and  knight  to  bower  and  bed. 
And  beads  were  told,  and  Aves  said. 

And  soon  they  sunk  away 
Into  such  sleep  as  wont  to  shed 
Oblivion  on  the  weary  head. 

After  a  toilsome  day. 


But  soon  uproused,  the  Monarch  cried 
To  Edward  slumbering  by  his  side, 

"  Awake,  or  sleep  for  aye  ! 
Even  now  there  jarr'a  a  secret  door — 
A  taper-light  gleams  on  the  floor— 

Up,  Edward  !  up,  I  say  ! 
Some  one  glides  in  like  midnight  ghost — 
Nay,  strike  not !  *tis  our  noble  Host." 
Advancing  then  his  taper's  flame, 
Ronald  stept  forth,  and  with  him  came 
Dunvegan's  chief— each  bent  the  knee 
To  Bruce  in  sign  of  fealty. 

And  proffer'd  him  his  sword. 
And  hail'd  him,  in  a  monarch's  style. 
As  king  of  mainland  and  of  isle. 

And  Scotland's  rightful  lord. 
"And  O,  "  said   Ronald,   "Own'd  of 

Heaven ! 
Say,  IS  my  erring  youth  forgiven. 
By  falsehoods  hearts  from  duty  driven. 

Who  rebel  falchion  drew, 
Yet  ever  to  thy  deeds  of  fame. 
Even  while  I  strove  against  thy  claim. 

Paid  homage  just  and  true  ?  " — 
"  Alas  !  dear  youth,  the  unhappy  time," 
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Answered  the  Bruce,   **iniisi   tn^ar  the 
crime. 
Since,  guiliier  far  than  you, 
Even  I" — he  paused ;  for  Fa] kirk's woesi 
Upon  his  cons<:luti^  soul  arc»3c. 
The  ChieHain  to  his  breast  he  pressed. 
And  in  a  aigh  conceard  the  rest. 

Theyprofftr'd  aid,  by  arms  and  tniglit. 
To  repoijseisi  him  in  his  right ; 
But  well  their  counsels  mti^t  be  weighed, 
Ere  bctnnt-rs  raised  and  tnu^iters  made^ 
For  Euglbh  hire  and  Loni*s  intrigues 
Bound  many  chitffa  in  ^uthem  ]<^a^ues^ 
In  answer,  Uruce  hia  purpose  bold 
To  his  new  vassals  frankly  told  i- — 
"The  winter  worn  in  exile  o'er, 
I  long'd  fot  Carrick^s  kindred  shore; 
I  thought  up  CI  n  tny  native  Ajr, 
And  long*d  to  see  the  burly  fare 
That  ClifTord  makes,  whose  lordly  call 
Now  echoes  through  my  father's  hall. 
But  first  my  cour^ie  to  Artan  led, 
Where  valiant  Lennox  gathers  head, 
And  on  the  sea,  hy  tempest  toss'd, 
Our  barks  dis;icrsctl,  our  purpose  cross 'd. 
Mine  own^  a  hoit'tle  sail  to  shun^ 
I    Far  from  htr  declined  course  had  muj 
When  that  Tyv  i^e  u'e11„  which  masters  ours, 
Compeli'd  us  to  your  friendly  towers," 


Then     Torquil     spoke :— "  The     time 

craves  speed  ! 
We  must  not  linger  in  our  deed^ 
But  instant  pray  our  >5ovc reign  Liege^ 
To  shun  the  |H'HIs  of  a  ^^ie^en 
The  vengcfijl  Ltim,  iiilh  all  his  powers, 
Lies  but  loo  near  Artornish  towers, 
And  England's  light-arm 'd  vessels  ride, 
Not  distant  far,  the  waves  of  Clyde, 
Prompt  at  these  tidings  lo  unmoor, 
And  sweep  each  strait,  and  guard  each 

shore. 
Then,  till  thi^  fresh  alarm  pjiss  by. 
Secret  and  safe  my  lietre  niu^t  lie 
In  the  far  bounds  i\\  frien<iW  J^kye, 
Torquil  thy  pilot  and  thy  ^lide."— 
*'  Not  so^  brave  t^lvieftnin,"  Ronald  cried; 
I    "  Myself  will  on  my  Soverci^  wait. 


And  raise  in  arms  the  men  of  Sleate, 
Whilst   thou,    fenown'd  where    diiefs 

debate, 
Shalt  sway  their  souls  by  council  sage, 
And  awe  them  by  thy  locks  of  age. 
^'*  And  if  my  words  in  weight  shall  fail, 
This  ponderous   sword  shall  turn  the 

scale." 

XL 

"The  ficlieroe,"  said  Bruce,  "content! 

me  well  ; 
^f  eantime,  'twere  best  that  Isabel, 
For  safely,  with  my  bark  and  crew. 
Again  lo  friendly  Lrin  drew. 
There  Edward,  too,  shall  with  her  wendj 
]n  need  lo  cheer  her  and  defend, 
And  muster  up  each  scattered  friend." — 
1^1  ere  seem VI  it  as  Lord  Ronald^s  ear 
Would  other  counsel  gladlier  hear; 
But,  sill  achieved  aji  soon  as  plaim'd, 
Both  barks^  in  secret  arm *d  and  mann-d, 

From  out  tl^e  haven  l>ore  ; 
Hn  difTerent  voyage  forth  they  ply. 
This  for  the  coast  f>f  winged  Sk}  e. 

And  that  for  Erin^s  shore. 


With  Bniceand  Ronald  bides  t he  t ale, ^ 
To  favouring  winds  they  gave  the  sail, 
Till  Mull's  dark  headlands  sca,rce  tliey 

knew. 
And  Ardnamurchan's  hills  were  blue. 
But  then  the  srpialls  blew  close  and  hnrd. 
And,  fain  to  strike  the  galley's  yarti, 

And  take  them  to  the  oar, 
With  these  mj:fef  seas,  in  weary  pligbt, 
They  strove  the  livelong  day  and  night, 
Nor  till  the  dawning  had  a  sight 

f  If  l?kyo's  romantic  shore* 
Where  Cool  in  stoofjs  bim  to  the  west, 
They  saw  upon  his  shiver'd  crest 

The  sun's  anting  gleam  ; 
But  such  the  laliour  and  delay, 
Fre  they  were  moorM  in  Scavigh  bay, 
(For  calmer  Heaven  comt^ellVl  to  stay,) 

He  shot  a  western  beam. 
Then  Ronald  said^  "  If  true  mine  eye, 
Tht'f^e  are  the  savnjje  wilds  that  lie 
Nt^rth  of  Stratlmardill  and  Ihmskyej: 

No  human  foot  comes  henf. 
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And,  since  these  adverse  breezes  blow, 
If  my  good  Li^e  love  hunter's  bow, 
What  hinders  that  on  land  we  go, 

And  strike  a  mountain-deer  ? 
Allan,  my  page,  shall  with  us  wend  ; 
A  bow  full  deftly  can  he  bend. 
And,  if  we  meet  a  herd,  may  send 

A  shaft  shall  mend  our  cheer." 
Then  each  took  bow  and  bolts  in  hand. 
Their  row-boat   launch'd  and  leapt  to 
land. 

And  left  their  skilT  and  train,    - 
Where  a  wild  stream  with  headlong 

shock, 
Came  brawling  down  its  bed  of  rock. 

To  mingle  with  the  main. 

XIII. 

A  while  their  route  they  silent  made. 

As  men  who  stalk  for  mountain-deer. 
Till  the  good  Bruce  to  Ronald  said, — 

"  Saint  Mary !  what  a  scene  is  here  I 
Fve  traversed  many  a  mountain-strand. 
Abroad  and  in  my  native  land, 
And  it  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 
Where  safety  more  than  pleasure  led  ; 
Thus,  many  a  waste  I've  wander'd  o'er, 
Clombe  many  a  crag,  cross'd  many  a 
moor, 

But,  by  my  halidome, 
A  scene  so  rude,  so  wild  as  this. 
Yet  so  sublime  in  barrenness, 
Ne'er  did  my  wandering  footsteps  press. 

Where'er  I  happ'd  to  roam. 

XIV. 

No  marvel  thus  the  Monarch  spake  ; 

For  rarely  human  eye  has  known 
A  scene  so  stem  as  that  dread  lake, 

With  its  dark  ledge  of  barren  stone. 
Seems  that  primeval  earthquake's  sway 
Hath  rent  a  strange  and  shattered  way 

Through  the  rude  bosom  of  the  hill. 
And  that  each  naked  precipice. 
Sable  ravine,  and  dark  abyss, 

Tells  of  the  outrage  still. 
The  wildest  glen,  but  this,  can  show 
Some  touch  of  Nature's  genial  glow ; 
On  high  Benmore  green  mosses  grow, 
And  heath-bells  bud  in  deep  Glencroe, 

And  copse  on  Cruchan-Ben  ; 
But  here, — above,  around,  below. 

On  mountain  or  in  glen, 


Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower. 
Nor  ought  of  vegetative  power. 

The  weary  eye  may  ken. 
For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown, 
Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of  ; 
stone. 

As  if  were  here  denied 
The  summer  sun,  the  spring's  sweet  dew,    { 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue. 

The  bleakest  moui^tain-side.  | 

XV. 

And  wilder,  forward  as  thev  wound. 
Were  the  proud  cliffs  and  lake  profound. 
Huge  terraces  of  granite  black 
Afforded  rude  and  cumber'd  track  ; 

For  from  the  mountain  hoar, 
Hurl'd  headlong  in  some  night  of  fear. 
When  yell'd  the  wolf  and  fled  the  deer. 

Loose  crags  had  toppled  o'er  ; 
And  some,  chance-poised  and  balanced, 

lay. 
So  that  a  stripling  arm  might  sway 

A  mass  no  host  could  raise, 
In  Nature's  rage  at  random  thrown. 
Yet  trembling  like  the  Druid's  stone 

On  its  precarious  base. 
The  evening  mists,  with  cesiseless  change,    ; 
Now  cloth«l  the  mountains'  lofty  range,    i 

Now  left  their  foreheads  bare,  j 

And  round  the  skirts  their  mantle  furl'd. 
Or  on  the  sable  waters  curl'd,  ' 

Or  on  .the  eddving  breezes  whirl'd,  , 

Dispersea  in  middle  air. 
And  oft,  condensed,  at  once  they  lower,    . 
When,  brief  and  fierce,  the  mountain 
shower  I 

Pours  like  a  torrent  down,  | 

And  when  return  the  sun's  glad  beams,    i 
Whitened  with  foam  a  thousand  streams 

Leap  from  the  mountain's  crown. 

XVI. 

"  This  lake,"  said  Bruce, "  whose  barriers 

drear 
Afe  precipices  sharp  and  sheer. 
Yielding  no  track  for  goat  or  deer. 

Save  the  black  shelves  we  tread,  ! 
How  term  you  its  dark  waves  ?  and  how  | 
Yon  northern  mountain's  pathless  brow,    1 

And  yonder  peak  of  dreads  \ 
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That  to  the  eventtig  stin  upKfls 
The  grlcijly  gulfs  and  slaty  Ti(l% 

Which  sitam  its  shiver'd  head  ?  ***— 
*^Comkiti  tall  Itie  dark  lakc*s  name, 
Cooliti  the  rid^t!^  as  bartis  proclaim. 
From  (}ld  CneiiulHni  chief  of  fam^ 
But  hard  St  familiar  in  our  isles 
R  ath  er  w  i  th  N  at  u  re's  fro  w  na  than  smrles* 
Pull  oil  their  careless  humours  please 
By  sportive  nar^ea  from  scenes  like  these. 
I  would  old  Torquil  were  to  show 
Hia  maid c us  wisli  their  breasts  of  snow, 
Ur  that  my  noble  Liege  were  tji^h 
To  hear  his  Nurse  sing  lullaby  ! 
(The  Maids— tall  cUfik  With  breakers 

white, 
The  Nurse— a  torrent^  roaring  might,) 
Or  that  your  eye  could  see  the  mood  , 
Of  Corryvrekiii^s  whirlpool  rude, 
When  dons  the  1 1  ag  her  whiten'd  hood — 
*Tis  thus  our  isles  merits  fancy  frames, 
For  sceues  &o  stem,  fantastic  names."' 


AnswerM    the    Bmce,    *^And    musing    . 

mind 
Might  here  a  graver  moral  hnd,  ^ 
These  mighty  clitfi?,  that  heave  on  high 
Their  naked  brows  to  middle  sky, 
InditTerenl  !o  the  sun  or  snowj 
Where  nought  can  fade,  and  nought  can 

blow. 
May  they  not  mark  a  Monarch's  fate,  — 
Raised  high  'mid  storms  of  strife  and 

state, 
Beyond  life's  lowlier  pleasures  placed, 
His  *oul  a  rock,  his  heart  a  waste! 
O'er  hoj>e  and  love  and  fear  aloft 
High  rears  his  crowned  head — Hut  soft  I 
I^ok,  underneath  yon  jutting  crag 
Are  hunters  and  a  slant;htcrM  stag. 
I    Who  may  they  he  ?     Utu  late  you  said 
'    Mo  steps  these  dcscit  regions  tread  ?  "— 


**  So  said  I— and  believed  in  sooth," 
Ronald  replied,  "  I  spoke  the  truth. 
Yet  now  I  spy,  by  you^ler  .<^tonc, 
Five  men — I  hey  mark  us,  and  come  on  ; 
And  by  their  badge  on  bonnet  tKyrne^ 
I  ^ess  them  of  the  land  of  Lom, 


Foes  to  my  liege."—"  So  let  il  be ; 
I've  faced  wonie  odds  than  five  to  three — 
—But  the  poor  page  ca.n  little  aid  j 
Then  be  our  but  lie  thus  array' d. 
If  our  free  passage  they  contest  ; 
Cope  thou  with  two^  I'll  match  the 

rest." — 
"  Not  sOt  my  Liege— for,  by  my  life, 
This  sword  shall  meet  the  trelde  strife  j 
My  strength,  my  skill  in  arms,  more  smcitl. 
And  less  the  luss  should  Ronald  fall. 
But  isWsmen  soon  to  soldiers  grow, 
Allan  has  sword  ^ik  well  as  bow. 
And  were  my  Monarch's  order  given. 
Two  shafts  should  make  our  number 

even/'^ 
■*  No  !  not  to  save  my  life  I  "  he  said ; 
*'  Enough  of  blood  rests  on  my  head. 
Too  rasnly  spili'd^we  soon  shall  know. 
Whether  they  come  as  friend  or  foe,** 


Nigh   came   the  strangers,   and    more 

ntgh  ;— 
Still  less  they  pleased  the  Monarches  eye* 
Men  were  Ihcy  all  of  evil  mien, 
Down-look'd,  unwilling  to  l>e  seen  ; 
They  moved  with  ha  If- resolved  pace, 
And  bent  on  earth  each  gloomy  face. 
The  foremost  two  wck*  fair  array'd. 
With  brogueand  bonnet,  trews  and  plaid, 
And  bore  the  arms  of  mountaineers, 
Daggers   and   broadsw^ords,   bowi^  and 

spears. 
The  three,  that  lagged  small  space  behind, 
Seenrd  serfs  of  more  degraded  kind  ; 
Goal -skins  or  deer-hides  o*er  them  cast. 
Made  a  rude  fence  against  ihe  blast  j 
Their  arms  and  feet  and  heads  were  bare, 
Ntatted  their  beards,  unshorn  their  hivir  j 
For  arms,  the  caitiffs  bore  in  hand, 
A  club,  an  axe,  a  rusty  brandy 


Onward  still  mulc,lheyl;ept  the  track  j— 
"Tell  who  ye  be,  or  else  stand  hack/' 
Said   Bruce ;   *'  lu  deserts  when    tliey 

meet, 
Men  pass  not  as  in  peaceful  street.*^ 
Still,  at  his  stem  command,  they  <^tood, 
And  proffered  greeting  brief  and  rude, 
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But  acted  courtesy  so  ill. 
As  seem'd  of  fear,  and  not  of  will. 
"  Wanderers  we  are,  as  you  may  be  ; 
Men  hither  driven  by  wind  and  sea, 
Who,  if  you  list  to  taste  our  cheer, 
Will  share  with  you  this  fallow  deer." — 
"If   from    the    sea,    where    lies    your 

bark?"— 
"  Ten  fathom  deep  in  ocean  dark  ! 
Wrecked  yesternight :  but  we  are  men, 
Who  little  sense  of  peril  ken. 
The  shades  come  down — the  day  is  shut — 
Will  you  go  with  us  to  our  hut  ?  " — 
"  Our  vessel  waits  us  in  the  bay  ; 
Thanks  for  your  proffer — have  good- 
day."— 
"  Was  that  your  galley,  then,  which  rode 
Not    far    from    shore    when    evening 

glow'd  ?  " — 
"It  was." — "Then  spare  your  needless 

pain. 
There  will  she  now  be  sought  in  vain. 
We  saw  her  from  the  mountain  head, 
When,  with  St  George's  blazon  red 
A  southern  vessel  bore  in  sight, 
And   yours   raised  sail,  and   took   to 
flight"— 


"  Now,  by  the  rood,  unwelcome  news ! " 
Thus    with    Lord    Ronald   communed 

Bruce ; 
"  Nor  rests  there  light  enough  to  show 
If  this  their  tale  be  true  or  no. 
The  men  seem  bred  of  churlish  kind. 
Yet  mellow  nuts  have  hardest  rind  ; 
We  will  go  with  them — food  and  fire 
A-nd  sheltering  roof  our  wants  require. 
Sure  guard  'gainst  treachery  will  we  keep. 
And   watch    by   turns   our    comrades' 

sleep. — 
Good  fellows,  thanks  ;  your  guests  we'll 

be. 
And  well  will  pay  the  courtesy. 
Come,  lead  us  where  your  lodging  lies, — 
— Nay,  soft !  we  mix  not  companies. — 
Show  us  the  path  o'er  crag  and  stone. 
And  we  will  follow  you  ; — lead  on." 

XXIL 

They  res^h'd  the  dreary  cabin,  made 
Of  sails  against  a  rock  displayed, 


And  there,  on  entering,  found 
A  slender  boy,  whose  form  and  mien 
111  suited  with  such  savage  scene, 
In  cap  and  cloak  of  velvet  green, 

Low  seated  on  the  ground. 
His  garb  was  such  as  minstrels  wear, 
Dark  was  his  hue,  and  dark  his  hair. 
His  youthful  cheek  was  marr'd  by  care. 

His  eyes  in  sorrow  drown 'd. 
"  Whence  this  poor  boy  ?  " — As  Ronald 

spoke. 
The  voice  his  trance  of  anguish  broke  ; 
As  if  awaked  from  ghastly  dream. 
He  raised  his  head  with  start  and  scream. 

And  wildly  gazed  around ; 
Then  to  the  wall  his  face  he  tum'd. 
And  his  dark  neck  with  blushes  burn'd. 

XXIII. 

"  Whose  is  the  boy  ?  "  again  he  said. 
"  By  chance  of  war  our  captive  made  ; 
He  may  be  vours,  if  you  snould  hold 
That  music  has  more  charms  than  gold ; 
For,  though  from  earliest  childhood  mute, 
The  lad  can  deftly  touch  the  lute. 
And  on  the  rote  and  viol  play. 
And  well  can  drive  the  time  away 
For  those  who  love  such  glee  ; 
For  me,  the  favouring  breeze,  when  loud 
It  pipes  upon  the  galley's  shroud. 
Makes  blither  melody." — 
"  Hath    he,    then,    sense    of   spoken 
sound?"— 
"Aye;  so  his  mother  bade  us  know, 
A  crone  in  our  late  shipwreck  drown'd. 
And  hence  the  silly  stripling's  woe. 
More  of  the  youth  I  cannot  say. 
Our  captive  but  since  yesterday ; 
When  wind  and  weather  wax'd  so  grim. 
We  little  listed  think  of  him. — 
But  why  waste  time  in  idle  words  ? 
Sit  to  your  cheer — unbelt  your  swords." 
Sudden  the  captive  tum'd  his  head. 
And  one  quick  glance  to  Ronald  sped. 
It  was  a  keen  and  warning  look. 
And  well  the  Chief  th^  signal  took. 

xxrv. 

"  Kind  host,"  he  said, "our  needs  reqiure 
A  separate  board  and  se^ax^t^  ^it  \ 
For  Know,  lYwkX.  otv  a.  y'X^trv^'^t 
Wend  I,  my  comrade,  uxkd>i>K»  v*^* 
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And,  sworn  to  vigil  and  to  fast, 
I    Long  as  tJiJs  haUov^'d  t^^k  shai]  last* 
I    We  never  doff  the  plaid  or  sword, 
!    Or  feast  u^  s.t  2.  stranger's  board  ; 
And  never  share  one  (XJinmon  sleep, 
But  one  must  suU  his  vigil  kecpr 
Thus,  for  our  separate  u&e,  good  friend^ 
We'll  hold  this  hut's  remoter  end/' — 
"  A  churlish  vow,"  the  elder  saitf, 
"  And  hard,  tnethinks,  to  lie  obeyVl. 
How  &ay  yoa^  if,  to  wreak  the  scorn 
That  pays  our  kindness  harsh  return. 
We  should  refuse  to  share  our  meml?  " — 
"  Then  say  wc,  that  our  swords  are  steel  I 
And  our  vow  binds  us  not  to  fast, 
Where  gold  or  force  may  buy  repast/' — 
Their  host's  dark  brow  grew  keen  and 

feU, 
His  teeth  are  olcnch'<I,hi^  features  swell ; 
Yet  sunk  the  rdon*s  moody  ire 
Before  Lord  RonaWs  glance  of  fire^ 
Nor  could  his  craven  courage  brook 
The  monarch's  calm  and  daunllea^  look. 
With  laugh  constrain'd — '*'  Let  every  man 
Follow  the  fashion  of  his  clan  ! 
Each  to  bis  separate  quarters  kuep, 
And  feed  or  fast,  or  wake  or  sleep/' 


Their  fire  al  separate  distance  bums 
By  turns  they  cat,  keep  fjuard  by  turns ; 
?^or  evil  seem'd  that  old  maji^s  eye. 
Dark  and  design Inj*,  fierce  yet  shy. 
Still  he  avoided  fon^ard  Iook» 
But  slow,  and  circumspectly  took 
A  circling,  never-ceasing  glance. 
By  doubt  and  cunning  mark'd  at  once, 
VVhich  shot  a  mi5.cIiief-l>oding  ray. 
From  under  eyebrows  shaggMand  |;rny. 
The  younger,  too,  who  sccm*d  hi^i  sctn. 
Had  that  dark  look  the  ttmid  shun  \ 
The  half'Chd  serfs  behind  them  sale, 
AndscowPd  a  plare^twiAtfearand  hale — 
Till  all^  as  darkness  onward  crept^ 
Coucird  down,  and  scetn'd  to  sleep,  or 

slept. 
Norhe,thal  boy,  whose  powerless  tongue 
Must  iniHt  his  eyes  to  ^vail  his  wrong, 
A  longer  watch  of  sorrow  made* 
But  stretch' d  his  bmbs  to  slumber  laid. 


xxvh 

Not  in  hi^  dangerous  host  confides 
The  Kin^  but  wary  watch  provider 
Ronald  keeps  ward  till  ruiiliii^^ht  past. 
Then  wakes  the  King,  young  Allan  lajjit ; 
Thus  rajcik^d,  to  give  the  youthful  page 
The  rest  required  by  tender  age. 
What  is  L^rd  Ronald's  wakeful  thotight. 
To  chase  the  languor  toil  bad  brought?^ 
(For  deem  not  that  he  deign*d  to  throw 
Much  care  upon  such  coward  foe,)^ 
He  Ihinks  of  lovely  Isabel, 
When  at  her  foeman^s  feet  she  fell. 
Nor  less  when,  placed  in  princely  ^eOe, 
She  glanced  on  him  with  favotiring  eyes, 
At  Woodstocke  when  he  won  the  priie. 
Nor,  fair  in  joy^  in  sorrow  fair. 
In  pride  of  place  as  'mid  de?^pair, 
Hust  she  alone  engross  his  care. 
His  thoughts  to  his  betrothed  bride, 
To  Edith,  turn— 0  how  decide. 
When  here  his  love  and  heart  are  given, 
And   there   his   faith  stands   pliglil   to 

Heaven  i 
No  drowsy  ward  'lis  his  to  keep, 
For  seldom  lovers  long  for  sleep* 
Till  sung  his  mtdnight  hymn  the  owI» 
Answer'd  the  dog-foK  with  his  howl, 
Then  waked  the  King^at  his  request. 
Lord  Rojiald  stretch 'd  himself  to  rcsL 


What  spell  was  good  King  Robert's,  say, 
To  drive  the  weary  tii^hl  away? 
His  was  the  patriot*s  burning  thought. 
Of  Freedom's  battle  bravely  fought, 
Of  castles  siorm'd,  of  cities  freed. 
Of  deep  design  and  dnring  deed, 
Of  England's  roses  reft  and  torn. 
And  Scotland's  cross  in  triumph  wom, 
Of  i\>ut  and  rally,  war  and  truce, — 
As  heroes  think,  so  thought  the  Bnice. 
No  marvel,  'mid  such  musings  htt^h, 
Sleep  shunn'd  the  Monarch's  thoughtful 

eye. 
Now  over  Coolings  eastern  head 
The  greykh  IiEhl  begins  to  spread, 
Tbe  otter  fo  his  cavern  drew, 
And  clamour'd  shrill  the  waken inj^  mew; 
Then  watch'd  the  Pa^e^to  n(;pdrul  rest 
The  King  resigned  his  anxious  breast. 
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To  Allan's  eyes  was  harder  task. 
The  weary  watch  their  safeties  ask. 
He  trimm'd  the  fire,  and  gave  to  shine 
With  bickering  light  the  splinter'd  pine; 
Then  gazed  a  while,  where  silent  laid 
Their  hosts  were  shrouded  by  the  plaid. 
But  little  fear  waked  in  his  mind. 
For  he  was  bred  of  martial  kind. 
And,  if  to  manhood  he' arrive, 
May  match  the  boldest  knight  alive. 
Then  thought  he  of  his  mother's  tower, 
His  little  sister*s  greenwood  bower. 
How  there  the  Easter-gambols  pass, 
And  of  Dan  Joseph's  lengthen'cf  mass. 
But  still  before  his  weary  eye 
In  rays  prolong'd  the  blazes  die — 
Again  he  rous^  him — on  the  lake 
LookM  forth,  where  now  the  twilight- 
flake 
Of  pale  cold  dawn  began  to  wake. 
On  Coolin's  cliffs  the  mist  lay  furl'd,' 
The  morning  breeze  the  lake  had  curl'd. 
The  short  dark  waves,  heaved  to  the 

land, 
With   ceaseless    plash  kiss'd    cliff  or 

sand ; — 
It  was  a  slumbrous  sound — he  tum'd 
To  tales  at  which  his  youth  had.bum*d, 
Of  pilgrim's  path  by  demon  crossed, 
Of  sprightly  elf  or  yelling  ghost, 
Of  the  wild  witch's  baneTul  cot. 
And  mermaid's  alabaster  grot. 
Who  bathes  her  limbs  in  sunless  well 
Deep  in  Strathaird's  enchanted  ceU. 
Thither  in  fancy  rapt  he  flies. 
And  on  his  sight  the  vaults  arise; 
That  hut's  dark  walls  he  sees  no  more. 
His  foot  is  on  the  marble  floor. 
And  o'er  his  head  the  dazzling  spars 
Gleam  like  a  firmament  of  stars  1 
— Hark  !  hears  he  not  the  sea-njrmph 

speak 
Her  anger  in  that  thrilling  shriek  I — 
No  !  all  too  late,  with  Allan's  dream 
Mingled  the  captive's  warning  scream. 
As  from  the  ground  he  strives  to  start, 
A  ruffian's  dagger  finds  his  heart  I 
Upwards  he  casts  his  dizzy  eyes,  •  •  • 
Murmurs  his  master's  name,  .  .  .  and 
dies  1 


XXIX. 

Not  so  awoke  the  King !  his  hand 
Snatch'd  firom  the  flame  a  knotted  brand, 
The  nearest  weapon  of  his  wrath  ; 
With  this  he  cross'd  the  murderer's  path. 

And  venged  young  Allan  well ! 
The  spatter'd  brain  and  bubbling  blood 
Hiss'd  on  the  half-extinguish'd  wood, 

The  miscreant  gaspM  and  fell ! 
Nor  rose  in  peace  the  Island  Lord ; 
One  caitiff  died  upon  his  sword, 
And  one  beneath  his  grasp  lies  prone. 
In  mortal  grapple  overthrown. 
But  while  Lord  Ronald's  dagger  drank 
The  life-blood  from  his  panting  flank. 
The  Father-ruffian  of  the  band 
Behind  him  rears  a  coward  hand ! 

— O  for  a  moment's  aid, 
Till  Bruce,  who  deals  no  double  blow. 
Dash  to  the  earth  another  foe, 

Above  his  comrade  laid  ! — 
And  it  is  gain'd — the  captive  sprung 
On  the  raised  arm,  and  closely  clung, 

And,  ere  he  shook  him  loose, 
The  master'd  felon  press'd  the  ground, 
And  gasp'd  beneath  a  mortal  woimd, 

While  o'er  him  stands  the  Bruce. 

XXX. 

"  Miscreant !  while   lasts   thy   flitting 

spark, 
Give  me  to  know  the  purpose  dark, 
That  arm'd  thy  hand  with  murderous 

knife. 
Against  offenceless  stranger's  life  ?" — 
— *'  No  stranger  thou !"  with  accent  fell, 
Murmur'd  the  wretch;  *'I  know  thee 

well; 
And  know  thee  for  the  foeman  sworn 
Of  my  high  Chief,  the  mighty  Lorn." — 
"Speak  yet  again,  and  speak  the  truth 
For  thy  soul's  sake ! — from  whence  this 

youth  ? 
His  country,  birth,  and  name  declare. 
And  thus  one  evil  deed  repair." — 
— **  Vex  me  no  more  ! ...  my  blood 

runs  cold  .  .  . 
No  more  I  know  than  I  have  told. 
We  found  him  in  a  bark  we  sought 
With    different    purpose  •  .  .  and    I 

thought "  .  .  .  • 


Fate  cut  him.  sbort';  in  blood  and  binoilf 
As  he  bad  livedj  died  Cormac  Doil. 


Then  resting  on  his  bloody  blades 
The  valiant  Bnice  to  Ronald  said, — 
**  Now  shame  upon  us  both  1 — that  boy 

Lifts  his  mute  face  to  heaven. 
And  dasps  His  hands,  to  testify 
Kia  gratitude  to  God  on  high. 

For  strange  deliverance  ffiven. 
His  speechless  gesture  thankshath  paid, 
Whicn  our  free  tongues  have  left  un- 
said I " 
He  raised  the  youth  with  kindly  word. 
But  nmrkM  bim  shudder  at  the  sword  ; 
He  cleansed  it  from  Its  bnc  of  d^th. 
And  plan  get!  the  weapon  in  its  sheath. 
*'  Alas,  poor  child  \  onfitting  part 
Fate  doomM^  when'with  50  joft  a  heart, 

And  form  so  slight  aj  thinei 
She  made  tbee  lir^t  a  pimte^*5  slave, 
Then»  in  his  steady  a,  patron  gave 

Of  wayTft''ard  lot  like  mine ; 
A  landless  prince,  whose  wandering  life 
Is  but  one  scene  of  blood  and  strife — 
Yet  scant  of  friends  the  Bnice  shall  be. 
But  he'll  find  resting-place  for  thee, — 


Come,  noble  K  on  aid  i  o'er  the  dead 
Enough  thy  generous  grief  is  paid. 
And  well  has  Allan's  mte  been  wroke  ; 
Come,  wend  we   hence — the  day  has 

broke. 
Seek  we  our  bark— ^1  trust  ibe  tale 
Wa^  false,  that  she  had  hoisted  saii^* 


Yet,  ere  they  left  that  chamel-cell, 
The  Island  Lord  bade  sad  farewell 
To  Allan:—*-  Who  shall  tell  this  tal^'* 
He  said,  *-  in  balls  of  Donagaile  I 
Oh,  who  his  widow*d  mother  tell. 
That,  ere  his  bloom,  her  fairest  fell  I^ 
Rest  thee,  poor  youth  !  and  trust  my  cart 
For  mass  and  knell  and  funeral  prayer; 
While  o'er  those  caitiffs,  where  lliey  lie. 
The  wolf  shall  snajl,  the  raven  cry  J  *' — 
And  now  the  eastern  mountain's  head 
On  the  dark  lake  threw  lustre  red ; 
Bright  gleams  of  gold  and  purple  streak 
Ravine  and  precipice  and  peak — 
(So  earthly  power  at  disl:ince  shows ; 
Reveals  his  splendour,  hides  his  woes.) 
O'er  s  bee  Lb  of  granite,  dark  and  broad. 
Rent  and  unequal,  lay  the  road. 
In  sad  discourse  the  warriors  wind. 
And  the  mute  captive  moves  bchindr 
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StsiANGrR  I  if  e'er  thine  ardent  step  bath  traced 
The  northern  realms  of  ancient  Caledon, 
Where  the  proud  Queen  of  Wilderness  bath  placed. 
By  lake  ana  cataract,  ber  lonely  throne ; 
Sublime  but  sad  delight  thy  soul  hath  known, 
GoEing  on  palliless  glen  and  mountain  high. 
Twisting  where  from  the  cliffs  the  torrents  thrown 
M  tnyle  their  echoes  with  the  eagle's  cry, 
And  with  the  sounding  lake,  and  with  the  moaning  sky. 

Ves  !  'twas  sublime,  but  sad. — The  loneliness 
Loaded  thy  heart,  the  desert  tired  thine  eye  ; 
And  stmnf^c  and  awful  fears  l>egan  to  press 
TlTy  bosom  with  a  ttern  solemnity. 
TIsen  hast  thou  wi.shM  some  woodman's  cottaf^e  nigh,  - 
Something  that  show'd  of  life,  though  low  and  mean ; 
Glad  si^ht,  its  curltng  wreath  of  smoke  to  spy. 
Glad  sound,  its  mck^s  blithe  carol  wouki  have  been, 
Or  children  whooping  wild  ben«ith  the  willows  green. 
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Such  are  the  scenes,  where  savage  grandeur  wakes 
An  awf^il  thrill  that  softens  into  signs ; 
Such  feelings  rouse  them  by  dim  .Rannoch's  lakes. 
In  dark  Glencoe  such  gloomy  raptures  rise : 
Or  farther,  where,  beneath  tne  northern  skies, 
Chides  wild  Loch-Eribol  his  caverns  hoar — 
But,  be  the  minstrel  judge,  they  yield  the  prize 
Of  desert  dignity  to  that  dread  shore, 
That  sees  grim  Coolin  rise,  and  hears  Coriskin  roar. 


h  such  wild  scenes  the  champion 

)assM, 

)oId  halloc  and  bugle-blast 

lie  breeze  came  loud  and  fast 

/'said the  Bruce,  "rung Edward's 

lorn  I 

m  have  caused  such  brief  return? 

;,  brave  Ronald, — see  him  dart 

»ck  and  stone  like  hunted  hart, 

ate,  as  is  the  use, 

or  sport,  of  Edward  Bruce. 

larks  us,  and  his  eager  cry 

1  his  news  ere  he  be  nigh." 

III. 
Idward  shouts,  "  What  make  ye 
lere, 

I  upon  the  mountain-deer, 
len  Scotland  wants  her  King  ? 
from  Lennox  cross'd  our  traurk, 
:r  in  speed  I  hurried  back, 
ese  joyful  news  to  bring — 
lart  stirs  in  Teviotdale, 
juglas  wakes  his  native  vale ; 
rm-toss'd  fleet  hath  won  its  way 
ttle  loss  to  Brodick-Bay, 
nnox,  with  a  gallant  band, 
>ut  thy  coming  and  command 
:  them  o'er  to  Carrick  strand, 
.re  blithe  news  I — but  mark  the 
:loseI 

^  the  deadliest  of  our  foes, 
L  his  host  he  northward  passed, 
a  the  borders  breathed  his  last" 

IV. 

od  the  Bruce — his  steady  cheek 
tie  wont  his  joy  to  speak, 
t  then  his  colour  rose  : — 
Scotland !  shortly  shalt  thou  see, 
od's  high  will,  thy  children  free, 
d  vengeance  on  thy  foes ! 


Yet  to  no  sense  of  selfish  wrongs, 
Bear  witness  with  me,  Heaven,  belongs 

My  joy  o'er  Edward's  bier ; 
I  took  my  knighthood  at  his  hand. 
And  lordship  held  of  him,  and  land. 

And  well  may  vouch  it  here. 
That,  blot  the  story  from  his  page^ 
Of  Scotland  ruin'd  in  his  rage. 
You  read  a  monarch  brave  and  sage, 

And  to  his  people  dear." — 
"  Let  London's  burgnens  mourn  her  Lord, 
And  Croydon  monks  his  praise  record," 

The  eager  Edward  said ; 
"  Eternal  as  his  own,  my  hate 
Surmounts  the  bounds  of  mortal  fate^ 

And  dies  not  with  the  dead  I 
Such  hate  was  his  on  Solwa/s  strand, 
When  vengeance  clench'd  his  palsied 

hand. 
That  pointed  yet  to  Scotland's  land, 

As  his  last  accents  pra/d 
Disgrace  and  curse  upon  his  heir, 
If  he  one  Scottish  head  should  spare^ 
Till  stretdi'd  upon  the  bloody  lair 

Each  rebel  corpse  was  laid  ! 
Such  hate  was  his,  when  his  last  breath 
Renounced  the  peaceful  house  of  death, 
And  bade  his  bones  to  Scotland's  coast 
Be  borne  by  his  remorseless  host. 
As  if  his  dead  and  stony  eye 
Could  still  enjov  her  misery  ! 
Such  hate  was  his— dark,  aeadly,  long ; 
Mine,  — as  enduring,  deep,  and  strong!" — 

V. 

"  Let  women,  Edward,  war  with  words. 
With  curses  monks,  but  men  with  swords: 
Nor  doubt  of  living  foes,  to  sate 
Deepest  revenge  and  deadliest  hate. 
Now,  to  the  sea !  Behold  the  beach. 
And  see  the  galley's  petidaxd&  %Nx^\5^ 
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IMi  IPC  <Hr  va-y  fior  AtSM 


tn. 


[  ibe  So^at  Ot  la  fik^ 
And  Ikn4  iIk  bold  'm\ 
I  tef^  tte  hard  J  taai  i»  | 
And     le«     once    m 

Or  tfair  to  rai«  hit  i 

lUpliC^l  the  Chiei,  ^'^ilJ  R/zoaM  Miw 
Anu  ^lAcc  Iwr^  i:3llc7 1  yi^mkr  ndc, 

T<r  W3ike  to  UTM  tlie  dnv  of  17li« 
Ami  at;  »Kq  h«»  the  KMbA  iea% 
On  the  IxTtig  UtaiMfs  londy  tbdiKv 
The  nearer  Ulo,  witfc  d^  dtkjr 
OorteJvci  may^  &.uminoo  tn  oar  w«f  | 
An'J  %'Ktn  cm  Arran'i  ihore  shalT  luctt, 
With  Tiirq'jfru  ai^i^  a  ctilbnt  ftcet. 
If  lUsfht  svaitt  (bdf  Chicfuin'*  h«l 
Among  ihe  blebmen  of  the  we«L" 

Thai  wai  their  ventufoan  omndl  said. 
Htit  ere  their  ^iU  ihe  r^lleyi  ipread, 
Con^kih  daj-k  wwd  Cooiin  high 
Echoe*l  the  titrtjt'fc  dolefuJ  cry, 
hlmig  th^r  table  lake  pa^'i)  ^1q^^_» 
Fit  wLene  fur  such  a  light  of  woe, ^ 
The  fc^rffowing  i^lcHmcn,  a*  Ihey  bore 
The  muftlrrM  Allan  «<?  ihe  shore. 
At  rvecy  |auM;,  with  *h>mal  ^hout, 
Thrir  ii»ftinach  nf  uricf  rung  owl, 
An<l  cvtff  j  H  hen  I  hey  m^ved  ai^in, 
The    pipr*    rt'iumea    their    tlamorous 

ntnm* 
Ami*  u»ih  the  pihroth^it  Hhrillinf;  vnil, 
MmtriiM  I  hr  yuunt;  heir  tif  1  ^onajjailc. 
RmuiikI  nfitl  nroiiTidi  fmrn  rliff  aji'l  ca%t, 
\\\%  Acii^Wfr  Klc'rti  rj|<l  (^OT'hti  gave, 
Till  \n\t\\  u|v»t>  hi*  Tni\tv  p^kIc 
I  Jtn^ui>hM  <hf'  mninTr>ful  notes,  ami  Uicd, 
Pnf  ficvrf  snniHU^  by  iiHirli.ll  itutJc^ 
AitfiirtVl  \\\\  hiiHi  nnit  hm^^ard  heafl^ 

pr  the  ilc-ep  tliuntkf'i  rcTiding  graim. 


^Ittfit. 


TWi 


Mikba 


E^ 


Wuh 


T*ei  .  _       , 

"fhr  ws««%  difiled  b^  her  &wc^ 
Is  npfdl^  ciidiei  chiigd  ha  ama^ 
At  ifibcT  lugli'd  agvii. 


llie  Wfc^  die  %^  \ 
TIMp  the  pijr  ^fiey  b«are 

Aad  Coofin'ft  €w&L  1 

Aad  Sloiiii'W  c»faii*d 
Tra  ifeea  ihai  v^arfike  s%ti£li  «^ke 
Damailli^s  daiic  lowos  and  £isoi4*» 

Arid  foon^  frtfiu  Cavil garrigh's  head. 
Thick  wreaths  of  tddjing  smoke  were 

spread ; 
A  ciifnmi^&  the^e  of  war  and  wrath 
To  the  brave  dans  of  Skat  and  Stiathf 

A  ltd,  ready  at  the  sight. 
Each  warrior  to  bis  Vfe3i"Fon  sprang. 
And  targe  apon  his  ^hoGlder  flung, 

Impritient  for  the  fii;hL 
MaC'Kinncrni's  chief,  in  warfare  gray. 
Had  charge  to  muMer  iheii*  array, 
And  guide  their  Uirks  to  Brodick-Bay, 


Signal  of  Roland's  high  command, 
A  beacon  gleamed  o'er  *>ea  and  land, 
From  Carina's   tower,  that,  steirjv  and 

Like  falcffo-nest  oVrhangs  the  bay. 
Seek  not  the  ^iddy  crag  lo  climb. 
To  view  the  turret  ac^tlitd  hy  ttme ; 
It  is  a  lask  of  douht  and  fear 
To  au|:;hl  but  goat  or  monnlairi'decr. 
Eut  rest  thee  on  the  silver  Ixrach, 
And  hn  thr  -^(:ef^  herrkman  leath 

His  talo  of  fonoer  day  ; 
Hifi  ctirkwikl  clnm<Mirhe  shall  chid^ 
And  for  thy  scat  hy  ocean's  sid^ 
His  varied  plaid  display  ^ 
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Then  tell,  how  with  their  Chieftain 

came. 
In  ancient  times,  a  foreign  dame 

To  yonder  turret  gray.  '^ 

Stem  was  her  Lord's  suspicious  mind,- 
Who  in  so  rude  a  jail  confined 

So  soft  and  fair  a  thrall ! 
And  oft,  when  moon  on  ocean  slept. 
That  lovely  lady  sate  and  wept 

Upon  the  castle- wall, 
And  tum'd  her  eye  to  southern  climes, 
And  thought  perchance  of  happier  times, 
And  toucn'd  her  lute  by  fits,  and  sung 
Wild  ditties  in  her  native  tongue. 
And  still,  when  on  the  cliff  and  bay 
Placid  and  pale  the  moonbeams  play, 

And  every  breeze  is  mute. 
Upon  the  lone  Hebridean's  ear 
Steals  a  strange  pleasure  mixM  with  fear. 
While  from  that  cliff  he  seems  to  hear 

The  murmur  of  a  lute, 
And  sounds,  as  of  a  captive  lone, 
That    mourns    her    woes    in    tongue 

unknown. — 
Strange  is  the  tale — but  all  too  long 
Already  hath  it  staid  the  song — 

Yet  who  may  pass  them  by. 
That  crag  and  tower  in  ruins  gray, 
Nor  to  their  hapless  tenant  pay 

The  tribute  of  a  sigh  1 

IX. 

Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  bark 

O'er  the  broad  ocean  driven. 
Her  jp^th  by  Ronin's  mountains  dark 

The  steerman's  hand  hath  given. 
And  Ronin's  mountains  dark  have  sent 

Their  hunters  to  the  shore, 
And  each  his  ashen  bow  unbent. 

And  gave  his  pastime  o*cr, 
And  at  the  Island  Lord's  command. 
For  hunting  spear  took  warrior's  brand. 
On  Scooreigg  next  a  warning  light 
Summoned  her  warriors  to  the  fight ; 
A  numerous  race,  ere  stem  MacLeod 
O'er  their  bleak  shores  in  vengeance 

strode, 
When  all  in  vain  the  ocean-cave 
Its  refuge  to  his  victims  gave. 
The  Chief,  relentless  in  his  wrath. 
With  blazing  heath  blockades  the  path ; 


In  dense  and  stifling  volumes  roll'd. 
The  vapour  fill'd  the  cavefn'd  hold  ! 
The  warrior-threat,  the  infant's  plain. 
The  mother's  screams,were  heard  in  vain; 
The  vengeful  Chief  maintains  his  fires, 
Till  in  the  vault  a  tribe  expires  ! 
The  bones  which  strew  that  cavern's 

gloom, 
Too  wdl  attest  their  dismal  doom. 


Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark 

On  a  breeze  from  the  northward 
free, 
So  shoots  through  the  morning  sky  the 
lark. 

Or  the  swan  through  the  summer  sea. 
The  shores  of  Mull  on  the  eastward  lay. 
And  Ulva  dark,  and  Colonsay, 
And  all  the  group  of  islets  gay 

That  guard  famed  Stana  round. 
Then  all  unknown  its  columns  rose. 
Where  dark  and  uudisturb'd  repose 

The  cormorant  had  found. 
And  the  shv  seal  had  quiet  home, 
And  welter  d  in  that  wondrous  dome. 
Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect. 
Nature  herself,  it  seem'd,  would  raise 
A  Minster  to  her  Maker's  praise  ! 
Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bend  ; 
Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells. 
And  still,  between  each  awful  pause, 
From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws, 
In  varied  tone  prolong^'d  and  high, 
That  mocks  the  orgairs  melody. 
Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  vain 
To  old  lona's  holy  fane, 
That  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  say, 
"Well  hast  thou  done,  fraU  Child  of 

clay! 
Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 
Task'd    high    and   hard — but  witness 
mine!" 

XI. 

Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark — 
Before  the  gale  she  bounds  ; 

So  darts  the  dolphin  from  the  shark. 
Or  the  deer  before  the  hounds. 
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Thw  Idt  Loch-Tua  on  their  lee. 

And  they  waken'd  the  men  of  ihe  wild 

And  the  Cbief  of  the  sandy  Coll  ■ 
They  paiiijeil  not  at  Colmnba's  i^e. 
Though  |>eal'd  the  belk  from  the  holy 
pile 

With  long  and  tn ensured  toll ; 
No  time  fof  matin  or  for  mass, 
And  the  soundsi  of  the  holy  summons 
pass 

Away  in  the  billoW  rolL 
Lochbiiie  s  fierce  and  warlike  Loftl 
Their  signal  saw^  and  msp^d  his  sword, 
And  verdant  IsLay  calT'd  her  host, 
And  the  clans  of  Jurats  rugged  coast 

Lord  RonaJd*s  call  obej', 
And  Scarba's  isle,  whose  tortured  shore 
Still  rings  to  Corrievreken^s  roar, 

And  lonely  Colonsay; 
— Scenes  sung  by  him  who  sings  no 

morei 
His  bright  and  brief  career  is  oVr, 

And  mute  his  tuneful  strains  ; 
Quench'd  is  his  lamp  of  varied  lore. 
That  loved  the  light  of  song  to  pour  ; 
A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 

Has  Le  YD  en's  cold  remains  ! 


Ever  the  breeze  blows  merrily, 
But  the  galley  ploughs  no  more  the  sea» 
I^st,  rounding  wild  Cantyre^  they  meet 
The  southern  foeman's  watch  fid  fleet. 

They  held  unwonted  way  ; — 
Up  Tarlmfs  western  lake  they  bore» 
Then  dragged  their  bark  the  isifimus  o'er, 
As  far  as  Kilmaconnel's  shore, 

Upon  the  eastern  bay. 
Tt  was  a  wondrous  sight  to  see 
Topmast  and  pennon  glitter  free. 
High  raibed  above  the  jip^enwood  tre«^ 
As  on  dry  land  the  galley  moves, 
By  cliff  and  copije  and  alder  groves* 
Deep  unport  from  that  sclcouth  sign. 
Did  many  a  mountain  Seer  divine. 
For  ancient  legtjnds  told  the  Gael, 
That  when  a  royal  bark  should  sail 

O^er  Kilmaconnel  moss* 
Old  Albyn  should  in  fight  prevail. 
And  every  foe  should  faint  and  quail 

Before  her  bUver  Cross*, 


xttr* 

Now  launeh-d  once  more,  the  ialmid  sea 
They  furrow  with  fair  augury^ 

And  steer  for  Arran  i  isle  j 
The  sun,  ere  yet  he  sunk  behind 
Ben-Ghoil,"  the  Mountain  of  the  Wmd." 
Gave  his  grim  peaks  a  greeting  klndj 

And  bade  Loch  Ranz^i  smile. 
Thither  their  destined  course  they  drew  \ 
It  scem'd  the  isle  her  monarch  knew, 
So  brilliant  was  the  landward  view. 

The  ocean  so  serene  ; 
Each  puny  wave  in  diamonds  roird 
O'er  the  cadm  deep,  where  hues  of  gold 

With  azure  strove  and  green* 
The  bill,  the  vale,  the  tree,  the  tower, 
Glow'd  with  the  tints  of  evening's  hour. 

The  beech  was  silver  sheen, 
The  wind  breathed  soft  as  lover*s  sjgh, 
And,  oft  TcnewM,  seemM  oft  to  die, 

With  breathless  pause  betwe:en. 
O  who,  with  speech  of  war  and  woes. 
Would  wish  to  break  the  soft  repose 

Of  such  enchanting  scene  \ 


Is  it  of  war  Lord  Ronald  speaks  ? 
The  blush  that  dyes  his  manly  cheeks, 
The  timid  look,  and  downcast  eye^ 
And  faltering  voice  the  theme  deny. 
And  good   King  Robert's  brow  ex- 
pressed. 
He  pondered  o'er  some  high  request. 

As  doubtful  to  approve  j 
Yet  in  his  eye  and  lip  I  he  while. 
Dwelt    the    half  jfUjing   glance   and 

smile, 
"Which  rnanhood's  graver  mood  be- 
guile, 
When  lovers  talk  of  love. 
Anxious  his  suit  Lord  RonaM  pled  * 
— "And  for  my  bride  betrothed,"  he 

saidf 
"My  Liege  has  heard  the  rumour  spread 
Of  Edith  from  Artomish  fltiL 
Too  hard  her  fate — I  claim  no  right 
To  blame  her  fur  her  hasty  flight  ; 
Be  joy  and  happine^ss  her  lot ! — 
itut  she  hath  fled  the  bridal -knot, 
And  Lorn  recall'd  hi>i  promiiiid  plight, 
In  the  assembled  chieftains'  sight. — 
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"When,  to  fulfil  our  fathers*  band, 
I  proffer'd  all  I  could — my  haad — 

I  -was  repulsed  with  scorn  ; 
Mine  honour  I  should  ill  assert, 
And  worse  the  feelings  of  my  heart, 
If  I  should  play  a  smtor*s  part 

Again,  to  pleasure  Lorn." — 

XV. 

"  Yoang  Lord,*'  the  Royal  Bruce  replied, 
"That  question  must  the  Church  decide; 
Yet  seems  it  hard,  since  rumours  state 
Edith  Ukes  Clifford  for  her  mate, 
The  rery  tie,  which  she  hath  broken 
To  thee  should  still  be  binding  yoke. 
Bnt,  for  my  sister  Isabel — 
The  mood  of  woman  who  can  tell  ? 
I  guess  the  Champion  of  the  Rock, 
Victorious  in  the  tourney  shock. 
That  knight  unknown,  to  whom  the  prize 
She  dealt, — ^had  favour  in  her  eyes ; 
But  since  our  brother  Nigel's  fate, 
Oar  minM  house  and  hapless  state, 
From  worldly  joy  and  hope  estranged, 
Much  is  the  hapless  mourner  changed. 
Berchance,"  here  smiled  the  noble  King, 
"This  tale  may  other  musings  bring. 
Soon  shall  we  know — ^yon  mountains 

hide 
The  little  conrent  of  Saint  Bride ; 
Therc^  sent  by  Edward,  she  must  stay, 
Tin  fiile  shall  give  more  prosperous  day ; 
And  thither  \nll  I  bear  thy  suit. 
Nor  will  thine  advocate  be  mute." 

XVI. 

As  tfans  they  talk'd  in  earnest  mood, 
Thit  speechless  boy  beside  them  stood. 
He  stoop'd  his  head  against  the  mast, 
And  bitter  sobs  came  thick  and  fast, 
A  grief  that  would  not  be  repress'd. 
But  seem'd  to  burst  his  youthful  breast 
His  luuids,  against  his  forehead  held. 
As  if  by  force  his  tears  repeird. 
But  thioitt^h  his  fingers,  long  and  slight. 
Fast  trfll'd  the  drops  of  crystal  bright. 
Edward,  who  walk'd  the  deck  apart, 
First  spied  this  conflict  of  the  heart. 
Tbooj^tless  as  brave,  with  bluntness  kind 
He  soo^t  to  chwr  the  sorrower* s  mind  ; 
By  fane  the  slender  hand  he  drew 
Fm  those  poor  eyes  that  streamed  with 


As  in  his  hold  the  stripling  strove, — 
('Twas  a  rough  grasp,  though  meant  in 

love,) 
Away  his  tears  the  warrior  swept. 
And  bade  shame  on  him  that  he  wept. 
"  I  would  to  heaven,  thy  helpless  tongue 
Could  tell  me  who  hath  wrought  thee 

wrong! 
For,  were  he  of  our  crew  the  best, 
The  insult  went  not  imredress'd. 
Come,  cheer  thee ;  thou  art  now  of  age 
To  be  a  warrior's  gallant  page ; 
Thou  shalt  be  mine ! — a  palfiiey  fair 
O'er  hill  and  holt  mv  boy  shall  bear,    ^ 
To  hold  my  bow  in  nundng  grove^ 
Or  speed  on  errand  to  my  love ; 
For  well  1  wot  thou  wilt  not  tell 
The  temple  where  my  wishes  dwelL" 

XVII. 

Bruce  interposed, — "  Gay  Edward,  no, 

This  is  no  youth  to  hold  thy  bow. 

To  fill  thy  goblet,  or  to  bear 

Thy  message  light  to  lighter  fair. 

Thou  art  a  patron  all  too  wild 

And  thoughtless,  for  this  orphan  child. 

See'st  thou  not  how  apart  he  steals, 

Keeps  lonely  couch,  and  lonely  meals  ? 

Fitter  by  far  in  yon  calm  cell 

To  tend  our  sister  Isabel, 

With  father  Augustine  to  share 

The  peaceful  change  of  convent  prayer, 

Than  wander  wild  adventures  through, 

With  such  a  reckless  guide  as  you." — 

"Thanks,  brother!"  Edward  answer'd 

gay, 

"  For  the  high  laud  thy  -words  convey ! 
But  we  may  learn  some  future  day. 
If  thou  or  I  can  this  poor  boy 
Protect  the  best,  or  best  employ. 
Meanwhile,  our  vessel  nears  the  strand ; 
Launch  we  the  boat,  and  seek  the  land." 

XVIII. 

To  land  King  Robert  lightly  sprung, 
And  thrice  aloud  his  bugle  rung 
With  note  prolonged  and  varied  strain. 
Till  bold  Ben-Ghoil  replied  again. 
Good  Douglas  then,  and  De  la  Haye^ 
Had  in  a  glen  a  hart  at  bay, 
And  Lennox  cheer'd  the  laggard  hounds. 
When  waked  that  horn  the  greenwood 
bounds. 
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"  It  i»  the  fc>e  t  "  cried  Boyd*  who  came 
In  breathless  hnste  with  eye  of  tlamCp^- 
**  It  ts  the  foe  ! — Each  vahaht  lord 
Fling  by  his  bo  w^  and  f^rasp  h^ssword  ! " — 
"  Noi  so/*  repUed  the  good  l^rd  James, 
"  That  blast  x\o  English  bugle  claims* 
Oft  have  1  heard  it  fire  the  hght, 
Cbeer  the  pursuit,  or  stop  the  flighL 
Dead  were  my  heart,  and  deaf  mine  ear, 
If  Bmcc  should  call,  nor  Douglas  hear ! 
Each  to  Loch  Ranza's  mai^in  spring ; 
That  blast  was  winded  by  Uic  King  I " 


Fast  to  their  mates  the  tidings  sprttid. 
An  J  fa*!  to  shore  the  warriors  sjjeJ. 
Bursting  from  glen  and  greenwood  tree. 
High  w.iked  their  loyal  jubilee  \ 
Around  the  royal  Bruce  they  crowd, 
And  clasp'd  his,  hcmds,  and  wept  aloud. 
Veterans  of  early  fields  were  there, 
Whose  helmets  presisM  their  hoary  Hair, 
Whos^  swords  and  axes  bore  a  statn 
From  life-blood  of  the  red-hair'd  Dane^ 
And  boy^i,  whose  hands  scarce  brook'd 

to  wield 
The  heavy  sword  or  bossy  shield. 
Men  too  were  there,  that  bore  the  scars 
Impress*d  in  Albyn^s  woeful  wars. 
At  Falkirk's  hcrce  and  fatal  hght, 
TeyndruTTi's  dread  rout,  and  Mcthvcn*s 

flight ; 
The  might  of  Douglas  there  was  seen, 
There  Lennox  with  his  graceful  mien  ; 
Kirkpatrit:k,CloscbLirn'sd  rca^^led  K  n  igh  t ; 
The  Lindsay,  fiery^  fierce,  and  light ; 
The  Heir  of  murderM  He  U  Haye, 
And  Boyd  the  f^rave,  and  Set  on  gay. 
Around  their  King  regainM  lliey  prcss'd, 
Wept^  shouted,  claip'ri  him  to  their  hrf^sl, 
And  young  and  oUL  and  serf  and  lord, 
And  he  who  ne'er  unsheathed  a  aword, 
And  he  in  nrtiiny  a  peril  tried, 
Alike  resolved  the  brunt  lo  bide. 
And  live  or  die  by  Bruce's  side  I 


Oh,  War  [  thdu  hast  thy  fierce  delight, 
Thy  gleams  of  joy,  tntt^nsely  bright  \ 
Such  glennis,  ns  from  thy  polisVd  shield 
Fly  dazzling  o'er  ihe  battle- he  Id  I 


Such  transports  wake^  severe  and  high, 
Amid  the  pealing  conquest  cry  ; 
Scarce  less,  when^  after  b&ttle  Idst^ 
Muster  the  rem  nun  is  of  a  host. 
And  fts  each  comrade's  name  they  tell# 
Who  in  the  well-fo*jght  con  111  et  feU, 
Knitting  stem  brow  oVr  flashing  eye. 
Vow  to  avenge  them  or  to  die  i — 
Warriors  I  —and    where    are    warriora 

founds 
If  not  on  martial  Britain's  ground? 
And  who,  when  waked  with  note  of  fi.re^ 
Love  more  than  they  the  British  Jyre  ?^ 
Know  ye  not,— hearts  lo  honour  dear  I 
That  joyi  decp-lhrilUng,  stem,  severe, 
At  which  the  neartst Hogs  vibrate  high, 
And  wake  the  fountains  of  the  eye  T 
And  blame  ye,  then,  the  Bmce,  if  trace 
Of  tear  is  on  his  manly  face, 
When,  scanty  relics  of  the  train 
That  haird  at  Scone  his  early  reign^ 
This  patriot  band  around  him  hung, 
And  to  his  knees  and  bosom  clung  !^ 
Blame    ye    the    llruce? — I  lis    brother 

blamed, 
But  shared  the  weakness,  while  ashamed, 
With  haughty  laugh  his  head  he  turn'd, 
And  dash  d  away  the  tear  he  scorn 'd 


*Tis  morning,  and  the  Convent  bell 
Long  time  had  ceased  its  matin  knell. 

Within  thy  walls,  i^aint  Bride  I 
An  aged  Sister  sought  the  cell 
Assigned  to  Lafly  If^abel, 

And  hurriedly  she  cried, 
"Haste,  gentle  Lndyjhniste  f — there  waits 
A  noble  stranger  at  the  gates ; 
Saint  Bride's  prH>r  votVess  ne*cr  has  seen 
A  Knight  of  such  a  princely  mien; 
His  errand^  as  he  bade  me  tell, 
Js  with  the  Lady  IsnbeL" 
The  princess  rose,— for  on  her  knee 
Low  bent  she  told  her  rosnry, — - 
"  Let  him  by  thee  his  purpose  teach  ; 
1  may  not  give  a  stranger  speech.'* — 
"Saint  Bride  forefend,  thou  royal  Maidl" 
The  portrt.'ss  cro*is'd  hcrsL'^lf,  and  said, — 
**  Not  to  he  Prioress  might  T 
Dehnte  his  will,  his  snit  deny*"^— 
**  Has  earl hly  shaw,  then,  simple  fool. 
Power  o'er  a  sistei  of  thy  rtilel 
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like  the  worldly  train, 
splendours     light     and 

XXII. 

in  old  eyes  like  mine, 
o  glitter,  gems  no  shine ; 

rank  attendants  vain, 
page  is  all  his  train. 

the  eye,  the  word, 
)f  that  stranger  Lord ; 
lanlv,  bold,  and  tall, 
istle  s  battled  wall, 
in  such  just  degrees, 
igth  seems  lightsome  ease, 
endrils  of  the  vine 
•n  his  forehead  twine, 
;  where  some  touch  of  gray 

youthful  hue  away, 
war  their  rougher  trace 
that  majestic  fece  ; — 
jnity  of  eye  I 
ppliant,  would  I  fly, 
danger,  wrongs,  and  grief, 

redress,  relief — 
if  guilty,  would  I  dread 
he   doom   that  spoke  me 

>ugh,*'  the  Princess  cried, 
d's  hope,  her  joy,  her  pride ! 
Dnt  was  ne'er  assign'd 
o'er  the  common  mind — 
high  designs  to  aid, 
)  Heaven  I  how  long  de- 
haste,  to  introduce 
rother.  Royal  Bruce ! " 

XXIII. 

J  friends  who  part  in  pain, 
doubtful  hope  again, 
•dued  that  fitful  swell, 
rvey'd  the  humble  cell ; — 
thine,  poor  Isabel  I — 
)uch,  and  naked  wall, 
»tate,  and  bed  of  pall ; 
^es  and  jewels  rare, 
eads  and  zone  of  hair; 
rumpet's  sprightly  call 
anquet,  grove  or  hall, 
m  voice  divides  thy  care, 
of  penitence  and  prayer ! — 


O  ill  for  thee,  my  royal  claim 

From  the  First  David's  sainted  name  ! 

0  woe  for  thee,  that  while  he  sought 
His  right,  thy  brother  feebly  fought !" — 

XXIV. 

"  Now  lay  these  vain  regrets  aside. 
And  be  the  unshaken  Bruce  ! "  she  cried. 
"  For  more  I  glory  to  have  shared 
The  woes  thy  venturous  spirit  dared. 
When  raising  first  thy  valiant  band 
In  rescue  of  thy  native  land. 
Than  had  fair  Fortune  set  me  down 
The  partner  of  an  empire's  crown. 
And  grieve  not  that  on  Pleasure's  stream 
No  more  I  drive  in  giddy. dream. 
For  Heaven  the  erring  pilot  knew. 
And  from  the  gulf  the  vessel  drew. 
Tried  me  wiUi  judgments  stem  and 

great. 
My  house's  ruin,  thy  defeat. 
Poor  Nigel's  death,  till,  tamed,  I  own, 
My  hopes  are  fix'd  on  Heaven  alone ; 
Nor  e'er  shall  earthly  prospects  win 
My  heart  to  this  vain  world  of  sin." — 

XXV. 

"  Nay,  Isabel,  for  such  stem  choice. 
First  wilt  thou  wait  thy  brother's  voice ; 
Then  ponder  if  in  convent  scene 
No  softer  thoughts  might  intervene — 
Say  they  were  of  that  unknown  Knight, 
Victor  in  Woodstock's  toumey-fight— 
Nay,  if  his  name  such  blush  you  owe. 
Victorious  o'er  a  fairer  foe  1 " 
Truly  his  penetrating  eye 
Hath  caught  that  blush  s  passing  dye, — 
Like  the  last  beam  of  evening  thrown 
On  a  white  cloud,  —just  seen  and  gone. 
Soon  with  calm  cheek  and  steady  eye, 
The  Princess  made  composed  reply  : — 
"  I  guess  my  brother's  meaning  well ; 
For  not  so  silent  is  the  cell, 
But  we  have  heard  the  islemen  all 
Arm  in  thy  cause  at  Ronald's  call. 
And  mine  eye  proves  that  Knight  un- 
known 
And  the  brave  Island  Lord  are  one. — 
Had  then  his  suit  been  earlier  made. 
In  his  own  name,  with  thee  to  aid, 
(But  that  his  plighted  faith  forbade,) 

1  know  not .  .  .  But  thy  page  so  near? — 
This  is  no  tale  for  menial's  ear." 


\ 
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Still  stood  thM  pace,  as  &r  apart 

As  the  ^nuH  cdl  would  space  aSotd  ; 
With  di£zy  eye  and  bttfctiiig  hstskii^ 

ile  leant  his  weight  oo  Bnicc't  fwofd^ 
The  monardi^s  mAxttte  tOQ  he  bore^ 
And  drew  the  fotd  hU  visage  o'er. 
"  Fear  not  iot  him — in  mutderoiis  stri^" 
Said  finice,  "  his  warning  saved  my  life ; 
Full  wldom  parts  he  fiom  my  sidci 
And  in  his  sUenoe  I  con6de» 
Since  he  can  tell  no  tale  again. 
He  is  a  boy  of  getitlc  strain. 
And  I  have  purposed  he  shall  dwell 
In  Augustine  the  chaplain**  cell. 
And  wait  on  ihee,  my  Isabel. — 
Mind  not  bis  le^rs ;  I  ve  seen  them  flow, 
As  in  the  I  haw  diraolves  the  snow. 
'Tis  a  kind  youth^  but  landJul, 
Unfit  against  the  tide  to  pull^ 
And  those  that  with  the  Bruce  would ^11, 
Musi  leam  to &L rive  with  stream  and  gale. 
But  forwiifd,  gentle  Isabel — 
My  answer  for  Lord  Ronald  tdL"^ — 

XXVtL 

"  This  answer  be  to  Ronmld  given— 
The  heart  he  asks  is  fix'd  on  heaven. 
My  love  was  like  a  summer  flower^ 
That  withe rM  in  the  wintry  hour, 
Bom  but  of  vanity  and  prjdc^ 
And  with  these  sunny  visiom  died- 
If  further  press  his  suit — then  kiv, 
He  should  his  plighted  troth  oljicy, 
Troth  plighted  hoth  with  ring  anrl  word^ 
And  swom  on  cmdlix  and  sword.— 
Oh,  shame  thee,  Robert  !  I  have  seen 
ThcjQ  hast  a  wnraan*s  gu.irtlian  l>cen  \ 
Even  in  extremity's  dread  hour, 
When   pressed    on   ihec   the  Sottthem 

power, 
And  safety,  to  all  human  sight. 
Was  only  found  m  rapid  flight, 
Thou  heard 'it  a  wrctthtMl  female  plain 
In  a^^ony  of  trnvail-pain, 
And  thou  didst  bkl  thy  little  band 
llpoti  the  imtmit  lum  and  st^nd. 
And  dare  the  worst  The  ff>e  mi^^ht  do^ 
Rather  thau,  like  &  knt|^'hL  untrue, 
I.eave  to  pur.suer^  merdless 
A  woman  in  her  last  distress. — 


And  wilt  IboQ  ttow  denf  thiiie  ud 
To  RQ  opptes^d  And  innued  matd| 
£>rcn  plead  for  Ronald  s  pet6dy. 

And  press  his  fickle  faith  on  me? — 
So  witness  Heaven,  as  true  I  vow, 
Had  I  ihose  earthly  feelings  now^ 
Which  coold  my  former  bosom  move 
Ei«  taiight  to  set  its  h<jpes  above, 
I*d  spurn  each  proflfcr  be  ocmld  biing^ 
Till  at  my  feet  he  laid  the  ring, 
The  ring  and  spousal  contract  both. 
And  fair  acquittal  of  his  oath. 
By  her  who  brook*  his  perjured  sconSp 
The  ill -requited  Maid  of  Lom  t  *' 

With  sudden  impulse  forward  spnm|r 
The  page,  and  on  her  neck  be  bang ; 
Then,  recollected  instaiitly. 
His  head  he  ^toop'd,  and  bent  his  knee^ 
Kiss'd  twice  the  hand  of  Isabel^ 
Arose,  and  sudden  left  the  cdl.^— 
The  PfincesiS,  loosened  from  his  hold, 
BlukhVl  angry  at  his  bearing  In) Id  ; 

But  gu^j^I  King  Rot>crt  cried, 
"^  Chafe    nut — by  signs  he  speaks   his 

mindj 
He  beard  the  plan  my  care  designed. 

Nor  could  his  transports  hide.— 
Butj  sister,  now  l.ie think  thee  well  ; 
Ko  easy  choice  the  convent  cell ; 
Trust,  1  shall  play  no  tyrant  part, 
Either  to  force  thy  hand  or  heart. 
Or  sufler  that  Ijotf!  Ronald  scom. 
Or  wrong  for  thee,  the  Maid  of  Lom* 
But  think,  ^  not  lonj:;  the  time  has  been. 
That  tlxju  wert  woui  to  sij^h  unseen. 
And  would'st  the  t lit  ties  best  approve. 
That  told  some  lay  of  hapless  love* 
Now  are  thy  wishes  in  thy  power^ 
And  thou  art  bent  on  cloister  bower ! 
O  !  if  our  Edwartl  knew  the  change, 
How  wQuJd  his  busy  satire  mnge. 
With  many  a  s+ircasm  variefi  still 
On  woman's  wish^  and  woman's  will  I  '*— 

XXIX* 

"  Brother,  I  well  beheve^"  she  Jsaid, 
"  Even  so  would  Kdwarrt^spartbe  played. 
Kindly  in  heart,  in  word  severe, 
A  foe  to  thought,  and  grief,  and  fear, 
He  holds  his  hum  our  uncontrolPd  ; 
But  thou  art  of  another  mould. 
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Say  then  to  Ronald,  as  I  say, 
Uuess  before  my  feet  he  lay 
The  ring  which  bound  the  faith  he 
swore, 

§f  Edith  freely  yielded  o*er, 
e  moves  his  suit  to  me  no  more. 
Nor  do  I  promise,  even  if  now 
He  stood  absolved  of  spousal  vow. 
That  I  would  change  my  purpose  made. 
To  shelter  me  in  holy  shade. — 
Brother,  for  little  space,  farewell ! 
To  other  duties  warns  the  bell." — 

XXX. 

"Lost  to  the  world,"  King  Robert  said, 
When  he  had  left  the  royal  maid, 
"  Lost  to  the  world  by  lot  severe, 
O  what  a  gem  lies  buried  here, 
Nipp'd  by  misfortune's  cruel  frost, 
The  buds  of  fair  affection  lost ! — 
But  what  have  I  with  love  to  do  ? 
Far  sterner  cares  my  lot  pursue. 


— Pent  in  this  isle  we  may  not  lie. 
Nor  would  it  long  our  wants  supply. 
Right  opposite,  the  mainland  towers 
Of  my  own  Tumberry  court  our  powers — 
— Might  not  my  father's  beadsman  hoar, 
Cuthbert,  who  dwells  upon  the  shore, 
Kindle  a  signal-flame,  to  show 
The  time  propitious  for  the  blow  ? 
It  shall  be  so— some  friend  shall  bear 
Our  mandate  with  despatch  and  care ; 
— Edward  shall  find  the  messenger. 
Tha(  fortress  ours,  the  island  fleet 
May  on  the  coast  of  Carrick  meet — 
O  Scotland  I  shall  it  e'er  be  mine 
To  wreak  thy  wrongs  in  battle-line^ 
To  raise  my  victor-head,  and  see 
Thy  hills,  thy  dales,  thy  people  free, — 
That  glance  of  bliss  is  all  I  crave. 
Betwixt  my  labours  and  my  grave  ! " 
Then  down  the  hill  he  slowly  went, 
Oft  pausing  on  the  steep  descent. 
And  reach'd  the  spot  where  his  bold  train 
Held  rustic  camp  upon  the  plain. 


CANTO  FIFTH. 


On  fair  Loch-Ranza  streamed  the  early  day. 
Thin  wreaths  of  cottage-smoke  are  upward  curl'd 
From  the  lone  hamlet,  which  her  inland  bay 
And  circling  mountains  sever  from  the  world. 
And  there  the  fisherman  his  sail  unfurl'd. 
The  goat-herd  drove  his  kids  to  steep  Ben-Ghoil, 
Before  the  hut  the  dame  her  spindle  twirl'd. 
Courting  the  sunbeam  as  she  plied  her  toil, — 
For,  wake  where'er  he  may,  Man  wakes  to  care  and  coiL 

But  other  duties  call'd  each  convent  maid, 
Roused  by  the  summons  of  the  moss-grown  bell ; 
Sung  were  the  matins,  and  the  mass  was  said. 
And  every  sister  sought  her  separate  cell. 
Such  was  the  rule,  her  rosary  to  tell. 
And  Isabel  has  knelt  in  lonely  prayer ; 
The  sunbeam,  through  the  nanow  lattice,  fell 
Upon  the  snowy  neck  and  long  dark  hair. 
As  stoop'd  her  gentle  head  in  meek  dc\ol\oti  xYvert, 
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She  raised  her  eyei*  that  duty  donei, 
When  glanced  upori  the  pavement-slocw^ 
Gemxn  il  and  enchased,  a  golden  rin^ 
Boimd  to  a  scroll  with  silken  «cring. 
With  few  brief  words  inscribed  to  Ull, 
**This  for  the  Lady  Isabel" 
Wiihin,  the  writing  CirTher  bore, — 
"'Twas  with  this  ring  hispUi^ht  hejiwore^ 
With  this  his  promise  1  restore  ; 
To  her  who  can  the  heart  commanc^ 
Well  rnay  I  yield  the  plighted  ^tand. 
And  O  !  for  better  fortune  borrii 
Grudge  not  a  passing  sigh  to  moum 
Her  who  was  Edith  on(x  of  Lorn  !  '* 
One  single  flash  of  g;fad  turpnse 
/osl  glanced  from  Isabel's  dark  eyes, 
Bat  vanish' d  in  the  blush  of  shame, 
That,  as  tt£  pcnunce,  instant  came. 
**  O  thought  unworthy  of  my  race  ! 
SelBsh,  ungenerous,  m^.Ti,  and  ba$e, 
A  moment^  throb  of  joy  to  owrj. 
That  rose  upon  h^t  hopes  o'erihrown  1— 
\    Thou  pledge  of  vows  too  well  tx^lieved, 
Of  man  in  grate  and  maid  deceived, 
Think  not  thy  lustre  here  shall  gain 
Anolhcr  heart  to  hope  in  vain  ! 
For  thou  shalt  rest,  thou  tempting  gaud^ 
Where  worldly  thoughts  are  overawed, 
And  worldly  splendours  jditik  debased.** 
Then  by  the  cross  the  ring  she  placed. 


Next  rose  the  thought, — ^its  owner  far, 
How  come  it  here  lhroui;h  bolt  and  bar  t.— 
But  the  ilim  lattice  is  ajar. — 
She  looks  abroad,  — the  morning  dew 
A  light  short  step  had  brush'd  anew, 

And  there  were  footprints  seen 
On  the  carved  buttress  dsinp  still, 
Till  on  the  tnossy  window-sill 

Their  track  efifaced  the  greeri. 
The  ivy  twite's  were  torn  and  fravM, 
As  if  some  climber's  wteps  to  aid, — 
But  who  the  hartly  messenger. 
Whose    venturous    path     ihcse    Signs 

infer  7 — 
Strange  doubts  are  mine  !— Mona,  draw 

nigh  ; 
—  Nought   'scapes  old   Mona's  curious 

eye— 


What  strsjigers,  gentle  molher,  say. 
Have  sought  these  holy  walk  to-day  !** 
**  Notic,  Lady,  none  irf  note  or  luime  ; 
Only  your  brother**  fool-fiage  came, 
At  peep  of  dsiwn — I  pmy'd  huA  pass 
To  chapel  where  they  said  the  mass  ; 
But  hke  ail  arrow  he  shot  by, 
And  tears  seciaM  burstiog  frooi  his  eye. " 

IV, 

The  tmih  at  once  on  Isabel, 

As  darted  by  a  sunbeam  fell ; 

**  H'is  Edith's  self  ? — her  spteechless  woe^ 

Her  form,  her  tooUs^  the  secret  show  \ 

— Instant^  good  MoruL»  to  the  bay. 

And  to  my  royal  brother  say, 

I  do  conjure  him  fieek  my  ccllt 

With  that  mute  page  he  loves  so  well* "^ — 

"  What !  know  si  thou  not  his  warlike 

host 
At  break  of  day  has  left  our  coast  \ 
My  old  eyes  saw  them  from  the  tower, 
Aleve  they  couch*d  in  greenwood  bower^ 
At  dauTi  a  bugle  signal,  made  j 

By  their  bold  Lord^  their  ranks  arrayVl ; 
Up  sprijng  the  sjx^ars  through  bush  and 

tree, 
No  time  for  beneclicite  ! 
Like  deer,  that,  rt>uitiig  from  their  lair, 
Jn&t  shake  the  dewdrops  from  their  hair, 
And  toss  their  armed  crest  aloft, 
Such  matins  theirs  I  "-' — *^  Good  mother, 

soft— 
Where  does  my  brother  tiend  his  way  ?**— 
'*  As  I  have  heard,  for  lirodick-Bay^ 
Across  the  isle— of  barks  a  score 
Lie  there,  'tis  said,  to  wafi  ihem  oVr, 
On  sudden  news,  to  Carrick-sbore/' — 
"  J  f  such  their  purpose,  deep  the  need,** 
Said  anxioos  Isat>el,  **  of  speed  \ 
Cnll  Father  Augustine^  gcwjtl  dame."^ 
The  nun  obej'd,  the  Father  came, 

^*Kind  Father,  hie  without  delay, 
Across  the  hills  to  Br<xiick-Bay. 
This  message  to  the  Bruce  he  given ; 
\  pray  him,  by  his  hr?pi.'S  of  Heaven, 
Tiiat,  till  he  sj>eak  with  me,  he  stay  1 
(Jr^  if  his  haste  brook  no  delay. 
That  he  deliver,  on  my  suit. 
Into  thy  charge  that  slripJing  mute- 
Thus  pra>'S  his  stsler  Isabel, 
For  causes  more  than  she  may  tell  — 
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Away,  good  Father  !  and  take  heed, 
That  life  and  death  are  on  thy  speed." 
His  cowl  the  good  old  priest  did  on. 
Took  his  piked  staff  and  sandall'd  shoon. 
And,  like  a  palmer  bent  by  eld, 
O'er  moss  and  moor  his  journey  held. 

VI. 

Heavy  and  dull  the  foot  of  age, 
And  rugged  was  the  pilgrimage ; 
But  none  were  there  beside,  whose  tare 
Might  such  important  message  bear. 
Through  birchen  copse  he  wander'dslow. 
Stunted  and  sapless,  thin  and  low  ; 
By  many  a  mountain  stream  he  pass'd. 
From  the  tall  cliffs  in  tumult  cast. 
Dashing  to  foam  their  waters  dun. 
And  sparkling  in  the  summer  sun. 
Rouna  his  grey  head  the  wild  curlew 
In  many  a  fearless  circle  flew. 
0*er  chasms  he  pass'd,  where  fractures 

wide 
Craved  wary  eye  and  ample  stride ; 
He  cross'd  his  brow  besiae  the  stone, 
Where  Druids  erst  heard  victims  groan, 
And  at  the  cairns  upon  the  wild, 
O'er  many  a  heathen  hero  piled. 
He  breathed  a  timid  prayer  for  those 
Who  died  ere  Shiloh's  sun  arose. 
Beside  Macfarlane's  Cross  he  staid. 
There  told  his  hours  within  the  shade, 
And  at  the  strenm  his  thirst  alla/d. 
Thence  onward  journeying  slowly  still, 
As  evening  closed  he  reach'd  the  hill, 
Where,  rising   through   the  woodland 

green. 
Old  Brodick's  gothic  towers  were  seen, 
From  Hastings,  late  their  English  lord, 
Douglas  had  won  them  by  the  sword. 
The  sun  that  sunk  behina  the  isle. 
Now  tinged  them  with  a  parting  smile. 


But  though  the  beams  of  light  decay, 
'Twas  bustle  all  in  Brodick  Bay. 
The  Bruce's  followers  crowd  the  shore. 
And  boats  and  barges  some  unmoor. 
Some  raise  the  sail,  some  seize  the  oar ; 
Their  eyes  oft  turn'd  where  glimmer'd  far 
What  might  have  seem'd  an  early  star 
On  heaven's  blue  arch,  save  that  its  light 
Was  all  too  flickering,  fierce,  and  bright. 


Far  distant  in  the  south,  the  ray 
Shone  pale  amid  retiring  day, 

But  as,  on  Carrick  shore. 
Dim  seen  in  outline  faintly  blue. 
The  shades  of  evening  closer  drew, 
It  kindled  more  and  more. 
The  monk's  slow  steps  now  press  the 

sands, 
And  now  amid 'a  scene  he  stands. 

Full  strange  to  churchman's  eye ; 
Warriors,  who,  arming  for  the  fight, 
Rivet  and  clasp  their  harness  light. 
And  twinkling  spears,  and  axes  bright. 
And  helmets,  flashing  high. 
Ofi,  too,  with  unaccustom'd  ears, 
A  language  much  unmeet  he  hears, 

While,  hastening  all  on  board. 
As  stormy  as  the  swelling  surge 
That  mix'd  its  roar,  the  leaders  urge 
Their  followers  to  the  ocean  verge. 
With  many  a  haughty  word. 

VIIL 

Through  that  wild  throng  the  Father 

pass'd. 
And  reach'd  the  Royal  Bruce  at  last 
He  leant  against  a  stranded  boat. 
That  the  approaching  tide  must  float. 
And  counted  every  rippling  wave. 
As  higher  yet  her  sides  they  lave. 
And  oft  the  distant  fire  he  eyed. 
And  closer  yet  his  hauberk  tied, 
And  loosened  in  his  sheath  his  brand. 
Edward  and  Lennox  were  at  hand, 
Douglas  and  Ronald  had  the  care 
The  soldiers  to  the  barks  to  share. — 
The  Monk  approach'd  and  homage  paid ; 
"  And  art  thou  come,"  King  Robert  said, 
"  So  far  to  bless  us  ere  we  part  ?" — 
— "  My  Liege,  and  with  a  loyal  heart ! — 
But  other  charge  I  have  to  tell," — 
And  spoke  the  best  of  IsabeL 
—"Now  by  Saint  Giles,"  the  Monarch 

cried, 
"  This  moves  me  much  ! — this  morning 

tide, 
I  sent  the  stripling  to  Saint  Bride, 
With  mycommandment  there  to  bide." 
—  "Thither  he  came  the  portress  show'd. 
But    there,     my    Liege,    made    brief 

abode."— 
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"'Twasl,"said  Edward,  "found  emploif 
or  nqbler  import  for  the  boy* 
Deep  poTideiin^  in  my  anxious  mind, 
A  fitting  nifsseiiger  to  findp 
To  bear  thy  written  mandate  o*er 
To  Cnihbert  on  the  Camck  shore, 
I  thnncedf  at  early  dawn,  to  pass 
The  chapel  gate  to  snatch  a  mass, 
I  found  the  slripUng  on  a  tomb 
Low-seated*  weeping  for  the  doom 
That  gave  \C\%  youth  to  convent  gloom. 
I  told  my  purpose,  and  his  eyes 
Flashed  joyful  at  the  glad  surprise. 
He  bounded  to  the  skiff,  the  sail 
Was  spread  before  a  prosperous  gale, 
And  well  my  charge  he  hath  obeyed  ; 
For,  see  !  the  ruddy  signal  made, 
That  Clifford,  with  his  merry- men  all, 
Guards  carelessly  our  father's  halt" — 


"O  wild  of  thought,  and  hard  of  heart !" 
Answered  tt^e  Monarch,  '*on  a  part 
Of  such  deep  danger  to  employ 
A  jnute,  an  orphan,  and  a  b^y  \ 
Unfit  for  flight,  unfit  for  strife, 
Without  a  tong\ie  to  plead  for  life  \ 
Now,  were  my  right  restored  by  Heaven, 
Edward,  my  crown  1  would  have  given, 
Ere,  thrust  on  such  adventure  ^^ild, 
1  penll'd  thus  the  helpless  child/' — 
— Offended  half,  and  half  submiss, — 
''  Brother  and  Lie^  of  blame  Hke  this/* 
Edward  replied,  *'  1  little  dream 'd, 
A  stranger  messenger,  I  deeni'd, 
Might  safesit  seek  the  beadsman^s  cell. 
Where  all  thy  squires  are  known  so  well. 
Noteless  his  presence,  sharp  his  sense. 
His  imperfection  his  defence* 
If  seen,  none  can  his  errand  guess  ; 
Tf  ta^en,  bis  words  no  tale  express  — 
Methjnks,  loo*  yonder  beacon's  shine 
Might  expiate  greater  fnult  than  mine,'* — 
"Rash/'  said   King  Robert,  "was  the 

deed — 
Bui  it  is  done.     Emhiirk  with  speed  I — 
Good  Father,  say  In  Isabel 
How  this  unhappy  chance  liefell  ; 
If  well  we  thrive  on  youder  shore, 
Soon  ijhall  my  care  her  pa^e  restore. 


Our  greeting  to  our  sister  bcEtr, 
And  think  of  us  in  mass  and  prayer/ 


"Aye  t*— said  the  Priest,  *' while  thia 

poor  hand 
C&n  chalice  raise  or  cross  command. 
While  my  old  voice  has  accents'  use^ 
Can  Augustine  forget  tlie  Bruce  T' 
Then  to  his  side  Lord  Ronald  pre:H*d, 
And  whispered,  **Eear  thou  this  request. 
That  when  by  Bruce's  side  1  fight. 
For  Scotland's  crowu  and  Fit^oim's 

right. 
The  princess  grace  her  knight  to  bear 
Some  token  of  her  favouring  care ; 
It  shall  be  shown  where  England*?  be*t 
May  shrink  to  see  it  on  my  crest. 
And  for  the  boy^ — since  weightier  care 
For  Royal  Bruce  the  times  prepare^ 
Tlie  helpless  youth  ts  Ronafd's  chaigc, 
His  couch  my  plald,  his  fence  my  targ^*^ 
He  ceased  ;   for  many  an  eager  hand 
Had  urged  the  barges  from  the  strands 
Their  num^ier  was  a  score  and  ten, 
TJiey  bore  I h rice  threescore  chosen  men* 
With  such  small  force  tlid  Bruce  at  last 
The  die  for  death  or  empire  cast  I 


Now  on  the  darkening  main  afloat, 
Ready  and  mann'd  rocks  every  boat ; 
Beneath  their  oars  the  ocean's  might 
Wasdash'd  to  sparks  of  i^^Hmmering  light. 
Faint  and  more  faint,  as  off  they  bore. 
Their  armour  glanced  against  the  shore, 
Andj  mingled  wiih  the  dashing  tide, 
Their  murmuring  voices  distant  died.^- 
*'  God  sjjocd  them  !'*  said  the  Priest,  as 

clark 
On  distant  billows  glides  each  iTark  ; 
^'  O  Heaven  1  when  swords  for  freedom 

shine, 
And  monarches  right,  the  cause  is  thine  1 
I'^dge  doubly  every  patriot  blow  \ 
Beat  down  the  banners  of  the  fiic  1 
And  lie  it  to  the  nations  known, 
That  Viclnry  is  from  God  alone  T' 
As  up  the  hill  his  path  he  drew. 
He  lum'd,  hf.s  blessings  io  renew, 
Ofr  lurn'd,  till  on  the  dark  en 'd  coast 
All  traces  of  their  course  were  lost ; 
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wly  bent  to  Brodick  tower, 
X  lor  the  evening  hour. 

XIII. 

the  fairy  prospects  sink, 
umray's  isles  with  verdant  link 
I  fair  entrance  of  the  Clyde ; 
ds  of  Bute,  no  more  descried, 
— and  on  the  placid  sea 
:rs  ply  their  task  with  glee, 
nds  that  knightly  lances  bore 
t  aid  the  labouring  oar. 
faced  moon  shone  dim  and  pale, 
iced  against  the  whiten'd- sail ; 
lat  ruddy  beacon-light 
^rsman  kept  the  helm  aright, 
for  such  the  King's  conmiand, 
at  once  might  reach  the  strand, 
It  to  boat  loud  shout  and  hail 
hem  to  crowd  or  slacken  sail, 
d  by  west  the  armada  bore, 
*  at  length  the  Carrick  shore, 
nd  less  the  distance  grows, 
I  more  high  the  beacon  rose ; 
,  that  seem*d  a  twinkhng  star, 
ced  portentous,  fierce,  and  far. 
the  heaven  above  it  glow'd, 
the  sea  beneath  it  flowM, 
the  rocks  on  ocean's  brim, 
•red  light  her  islets  swim  ; 
:am  the  dazzled  sea-fowl  gave, 
from  their  crags  on  plashing 
ive. 

to  distant  covert  drew, 
c-cock  deem'd  it  day,  and  crew, 
e  tall  castle  given  to  flame, 
the  land  the  lustre  came, 
jod  my  Liege,  and  brother  sage, 
nk  ye  of  mine  elfin  page  ?** — 
\ !"  the  noble  King  replied, 
am  the  truth  whatever  betide  ; 
the  beadsman  and  the  child 
i*er  have  waked  that  beacon 
Id." 

xrv. 

t  the  boats  approached  the  land, 
ard's  grounded  on  the  sand ; 
r  Knight  leap'd  in  the  sea 
2p  and  first  on  "shore  was  he, 
;very  barge's  hardy  band 
d  which  should.gain  the  land. 


When  that  strange  light,  which,  seenaHur, 
Seem'd  steady  as  the  polar  star. 
Now,  like  a  prophet's  fiery  chair, 
Seem'd  travelling  the  realms  of  air. 
Wide  o'er  the  sky  the  splendour  glows, 
As  that  portentous  meteor  rose ; 
Helm,  axe,  and  falchion  glitter'd  bright. 
And  in  the  red  and  dusky  light 
His  comrade's  face  each  warrior  saw. 
Nor  marvdl'd  it  was  pale  with  awe. 
Then  high  in  air  the  beams  were  lost. 
And  dancness  sunk  upon  the  coast — 
Ronald  to  Heaven  a  prayer  address'd, 
And  Douglas  cross'd  his  dauntless  breast ; 
"Saint  James  protect  us! "  Lennox  cried. 
But  reckless  Edward  spoke  aside, 
"Deem'st  thou,   Kirkpatrick,   in  that 

flame 
Red  Comyn's  angry  spirit  came, 
Or  would  thy  dauntless  heart  endure 
Once  more  to  make  assurance  sure?  " — 
"Hush!"  said  the  Brace;  "we  soon 

shall  know. 
If  this  be  sorcerer's  empty  show. 
Or  stratagem  of  southern  foe. 
The  moon  shines  out — upon  the  sand 
Let  every  leader  rank  his  band." 

XV. 

Faintly  the  moon's  pale  beams  supply 
That  ruddy  light's  unnatural  dye ; 
The  dubious  cold  reflection  lay 
On  the  wet  sands  and  quiet  bay. 
Beneath  the  rocks  King  Robert  drew 
His  scatter'd  files  to  oiSer.due, 
Till  shield  compact  and  serried  spear 
In  the  cool  light  shone  blue  and  clear. 
Then  down  a  path  that  sought  the  tide. 
That  speechless  page  was  seen  to  glide; 
He  knelt  him  lowly  on  the  sand, 
And  gave  a  scroll  to  Robert's  hand. 
"A  torch,"  the  Monarch  cried,  "What, 

ho! 
Now  shall  we  Cuthbert's  tidings  know." 
But  evil  news  the  letters  bear. 
The  Clifford's  force  was  strong  and  ware. 
Augmented,  too,  that  very  morn. 
By  mountaineers  who  came  with  Lorn. 
Long  harrow 'd  by  oppressor*s  hand. 
Courage  and  faith  had  fled  the  land, 
And  over  Carrick,  dark  and  deep. 
Had  sunk  dejection's  iron  sleep. — 
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Cuthbcrt  hail  seen  thi^t  bencon  flame^ 
Unwitting  from  vthax.  source  it  qame* 
Doubtful  of  perilous  event, 
Edwurd^s  mute  messenger  be  sent. 
If  Bnicc  di;cc4vcd  should  venture  o*er. 
To  warn  liim  from  the  fatal  shore. 


As  round  the  torch  the  leaders  crowd, 
Bruce  read  ibos4i  chilfing  news  aloud. 
"What  cound],  nobles*  have  we  now! — 
To  ambush  us  in  greenwood  bought 
And  take  the  chance  which  fate  may  scud 
To  bring  our  cnterpribc  to  trnd  t 
Or  slialJ  we  turn  us  to  the  main 
As  exiles,  and  embark  again  I  " — 
Answered  fierce  Edward,   **Hap  what 

may  I 
In  Carrick^  Carrick's  Lord  must  stay, 
I  would  not  minstrels  told  the  talev 
Wild  fire  or  meteor  made  iis  quail," 
AnswerM  the  Douglas—"  If  my  Liege 
May  win  yon  walls  by  storm  or  siege* 
Then  were  each  Unive  and  p:itriot  heart 
Kindled  of  new  for  loystl  part. " — 
Answer'd  Lord  Honald,  "Not  for  shame 
Would  1  that  aged  Torquil  came^ 
And  founds  for  all  our  empty  boast. 
Without  a  blow  we  fled  the  coasU 
I  will  not  credit  that  this  land. 
So  fanned  for  warlike  heart  and  hand, 
The  nurse  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce, 
Will  long  with  tyrants  hold  a  truce." — 
"Prove   we  our  fate  — the   brunt  we'll 

bider^ 
So  Boyd  and  EI  aye  and  Lennox  cried  j 
So  saiil,  so  vow'd,  the  leaders  all  ; 
So  Bruce  resolved  t  *'And  in  my  hall 
Since  the   Bold   Southern  make  their 

home, 
TT^e  hour  of  payment  soon  shall  come. 
When  with  a  rough  and  ni|^cd  hobt 
Clifford  may  reckon  to  his  cost. 
Meantime,    through  well-known   bosk 

and  dell, 
l^U  lead  where  we  may  shelter  well" 


Now  ask  y on  wh  en  cc  I  h  at  ^ von  fTrou  s  H jjh  I, 
Whose  fairy  glow  begutl'd  theirsij^hllf  — 
It  ncVr  was  known —  yet  grey-hairM  eld 
A  superstitious  credence  lidd, 


That  never  did  a  mortal  hand 
Wake  its  broad  glare  oT»  Carrkk  strand  | 
Nay,  and  that  on  the  self -same  night 
When  Bmce  cross'do^eri  sttllglc&ms  tlie 

lighL 
Yearly  it  gleams  o*cr  mount  and  moor. 
And    ghttering    wave    and    crintson'd 

shore — 
But  whether  beam  celestial,  lent 
By  Heaven  to  aid  the  King's  descent. 
Or  fire  hell-kindled  from  beneath. 
To  lure^  him  to  defeat  and  death, 
Or  were  it  but  some  meteor  strange, 
Of  such  as  oft  tlirougli  midnight  ran^ 
Startling  the  traveller  late  and  lone, 
I  know  not — and  it  ne^er  was  known, 

XVIIL 

Now  up  the  rocky  jiass  t!iry  drew. 
And  Ronald,  to  his  promise  true. 
Still  made  hl^  arm  the  stripling  s  staf» 
To  aid  him  on  the  rugged  way, 
"  Now  cheer  thee,  simple  Amadlne  ! 
Why  throbs  that  5;i]ly  heart  of  thine  !^' — 
— ^That  name  the  piraleK  to  tlieir  slave 
{In  Gaelic  'tis  the  Changeling)  gave — 
'*  Dost  thou  not  rest  thee  on  my  arm  ? 
Do  not  my  plaid- fulds  hold  thee  u^arm  ! 
Math  not  the  uild  buir^  treUe  hide 
This  large  for  ihee  and  n^e  supplied* 
Is  not  Clan 'Coll  as  sword  of  steel  I 
And,  trembler,  canst  thou  tenor  feel! 
Cheer  thee,  and  still  that  throbbing  heart  j 
From    Ronald's  guard  thou  shall  not 

part*-' 
— O  I  many  a  shafl,  at  random  sent, 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant ! 
And  many  a  word,  at  random  spoken. 
May  soothe   or  wound  a  heart    that's 

broken  ! 
Half  soot  liM ,  h  al  f  g  He  led^  hal  f  terri  fied, 
Close  drew  the  page  to  Ronald'a  side  j 
A  wild  delirious  thrill  of  joy 
Was  in  that  hour  of  agony, 
As  isp  the  steejiy  pass  he  strove. 
Fear,  toil,  and  soirow,  lost  in  love  t 

XIX, 

The  barrier  of  that  iron  shore^ 

The  rock^s  steep  ledge,  is  now  climbM 

o'er ; 
And  from  the  castle's  distant  wall, 
From  Lower  lo  tower  the  warders  call : 
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The  sound  swings  over  land  and  sea. 
And  marks  a  watchful  enemy. — 
They  gain*d  the  Chase,  a  wide  domain 
Left  for  the  castle's  silvan  reign, 
(Seek  not  the  scene — the  axe,  the  plough. 
The  boor's  dull  fence,  have  marr'd  it  now, ) 
But  then,  soft  swept  in  velvet  green 
The  plain  with  many  a  glade  between. 
Whose  tangled  alleys  far  invade 
The  depth  of  the  brown  forest  shade. 
Here  the  tall  fern  obscured  the  lawn. 
Fair  shelter  for  the  sportive  fawn  ; 
There,  tufted  close  with  copsewood  green, 
Was  many  a  swelling  hillock  seen ;     . 
And  all  around  was  verdure  meet 
For  pressure  of  the  fairies'  feet. 
The  glossy  holly  loved  the  park, 
The  yew-tree  lent  its  shadow  dark. 
And  many  an  old  oak,  worn  and  bare. 
With  all  its  shiver'd  boughs,  was  there. 
Lovely  between,  the  moonbeams  fell 
On  lawn  and  hillock,  glade  and  delL 
The  gallant  Monarch  sigh'd  to  see 
These  glades  so  loved  in  childhood  free. 
Bethinking  that,  as  outlaw  now. 
He  ranged  beneath  the  forest  bough. 

XX. 

Fast  o'er  the  moonlight  Chase  they  sped. 
Well  knew  the  band  that  measured  tread, 
When,  in  retreat  or  in  advance, 
The  serried  warriors  move  at  once  ; 
And  evil  were  the  luck,  if  dawn 
Descried  them  on  the  open  lawn. 
Copses  they  traverse,  brooks  they  cross. 
Strain  up  the  bank  and  o'er  the  moss. 
From  the  exhausted  page's  brow 
Cold  drops  of  toil  are  streaming  now ; 
With  effort  faint  and  len^hen'd  pause, 
His  weary  step  the  striphng  draws. 
"  Nay,  droop  not  yet ! "  the  warrior  said ; 
**  Come,  let  me  give  thee  ease  and  aid  I 
Strong  are  mine  arms,  and  little  care 
A  weight  so  slight  as  thine  to  bear. — 
What !  wilt  thou  not  ? — capricious  boy ! — 
Then  thine  own  limbs  and  strength  em- 
ploy. 
Pass  but  this  nig:ht,  and  pass  thy  care^ 
I'll  place  thee  with  a  lady  fair. 
Where  thou  shalt  tune  thy  lute  to  tell 
How  Ronald  loves  fair  Isabel  I " 


Worn  out,  dishearten'd,  and  dismay'd, 
Here  Amadine  let  go  the  plaid  ; 
His  trembling  limli  their  aid  refuse. 
He  sunk  among  the  midnight  dews  ! 

XXI. 

What  maybe  done  ? — the  night  is  gone — 
The  Bruce's  band  moves  swiftly  on — 
Eternal  shame,  if  at  the  brunt 
Lord  Ronald  grace  not  battle's  front ! — 
"  See  yonder  oak,  within  whose  trunk 
Decay  a  darken'd  cell  hath  sunk  ; 
Enter,  and  rest  thee  there  a  space. 
Wrap  in  my  plaid  thy  limbs,  thy  face. 
I  will  not  be,  believe  me,  far ; 
But  must  not  quit  the  ranks  of  war. 
Well  will  I  mark  the  bosky  bourne. 
And  soon,  to  guard  thee  hence,  return.  — 
Nay,  weep  not  so,  thou  simple  boy  ! 
But  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy.'* 
In  silvan  lodging  close  bestow'd. 
He  placed  the  page,  and  onward  strode 
With  strength  put  forth,  o'er  moss  and 

brook. 
And  soon  the  marching  band  o'ertook. 

XXII. 

Thus  strangely  left,  long  sobb'd  and  wept 
The  page,  till,  wearied  out,  he  slept — 
A  rough  voice  waked  his  dream — "Nay, 

here, 
Here  by  this  thicket,  pass'd  the  deer — 
Beneath  that  oak  old  Ryno  staid — 
What  have  we  here? — A  Scottish  plaid, 
And  in  its  folds  a  stripling  laid  ? — 
Come  forth !  thy  name  and  business  tell ! 
What,  silent  ? — then  I  guess  thee  well, 
The  spy  that  sought  old  Cuthbert's  cell. 
Wafted  from  Arran  yester  mom — 
Come,  comrades,  we  will  straight  return. 
Our  Lord  may  choose  the  rack  should 

teach 
To  this  young  lurcher  use  of  speech. 
Thv  bow-string,  till  I  bind  him  fast."— 
"  >fay,  but  he  weeps  and  stands  aghast ; 
Unbound  we'll  lead  him,  fear  it  not ; 
'Tis  a  fair  stripling,  though  a  Scot" 
The  hunters  to  the  castle  sped. 
And  there  the  hapless  captive  led. 

XXIII. 

Stout  Clifford  in  the  castle-court 
Prepared  him  for  the  morning  sport ; 
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An^  now  with  Lorn  held  deep  diicour^ 
No  w  gave  command  for  hound  and  horse, 
War-flEeeds    and    palfrcys    paw'd    the 

^ound» 
And  many  si  deer-dog  howFd  around. 
To  Araadine,  Lom's  welMcnown  word 
Replying  to  that  Southern  I>ord, 
Mix'd  with  this  clan^ng  din,  might  ^em 
The  phantasm  of  a  fever'd  dreain* 
The  tone  upon  his  ringing  eaj^ 
Came  J  ike  the  sounds  which  fancy  hens. 
When  in  rude  waves  or  roaring  winds 
Some  words  of  woe  the  muser  finds;, 
Until  more  lotnily  and  more  near, 
Their  speech  arrests  the  pagers  ear* 


"And  was  she  thus"  s-iid  CllflTord,  "lost? 
The  priest  should  rue  it  to  his  cost ! 
What  says  the  monk?'* — "The  holy  Sirt! 
Ow  ns,  that  in  iiiasquer's  (juaint  atttre. 
She  sought  hi^  aki^T,  disguised,  unknown 
To  all  except  to  him  alone. 
But,  says  the  priest,  a  baik  from  Lorn 
Laid  them  abtxird  that  very  morn. 
And  pirates  ?sei^ed  her  for  their  prey. 
He  profler'd  ransom  gold  to  nay, 
And  they  agreed — but  ere  told  o'er, 
Tlie  wintU  blow  loud,  the  billo^^s  roar ; 
They  sevcr'd,  antl  thuy  met  no  more. 
He   deems — such    tempests   vex'd   the 

coast^ 
Ship,  crew,  and  fugitive,  were  lost. 
So  let  it  be,  with  the  tiisgrace 
And  scandal  of  her  lofty  race  \ 
ThriiJe  Wttcr  she  had  ne*er  been  Twm, 
Than  brought  her  infamy  on  Lorn  V* 


Lord  Cliffbrd  now  the  captive  spied  ; — 
'*\Vhom,   Herbert,  hast  thou  there?" 

be  cried. 
"  A  spy  we  «icijted  within  the  Chase, 
A  hollow  oak  his  lurking  place/' — 
**What  tidin}:,'^  can  the  youth  aflbrd?*^ — 
**  He  plays  the  mute." — "'ITieii  noose  a 

cord — 
Unless  brave  Ijom  reverse  the  doom 
For  his  pLiid's  i»ake.'*—*'Clau -Col la's 

loom," 
Said  Lorn,  whose  careless  glances  trace 
!Ratber  the  vesture  than  the  face, 


**CUn-CoIla'»  dames  such  tartans  twine ; 
Wearer  nor  plaid  claims  care  of  miaei^ 
Give  him,  if  my  advice  you  crave. 
His  oHn  scathed  oak  ;  and  let  blm  wave 
In  air,  unte^,  by  terror  wrung, 
A  fi^utk  confession  hnd  his  tongue.— 
Nor  shall  he  die  without  Ills  rite; 
^Thou,  Angus  Roy,  attend  the  sigh^ 
And  give  Clan -C oik's  dii]ge  thy  breaih^ 
As  they  convey  him  to  his  death,*' — 
"  O  brother  !  crud  to  the  lait  I  '* 
Through  the  poor  captive's  bosom  pas^d 
The  thought,  but,  to  hts  purpose  tme^ 
He  said  not,  though  he  signed,  "Adleal " 


And  will  he  keep  his  purpose  still. 
In  sight  of  that  last  closing  ill. 
When  one  poor  breath,  one  single  word, 
May  freedom,  safety,  life,  afford  T 
Can  he  resist  the  instinctive  call. 
For  life  that  bids  us  barter  all  ? — 
l^ve,  strong  as  death,  his  heart  hath 

stcel'd, 
Hisners^esbathalning^ — he  will  not  yiekl  I 
Since  that  poor  breath,  that  lit  tie  word. 
May  yield  Lord  Ronald  to  the  s word, -^ 
Clan -Col  la's  dirge  is  pcahng  wide. 
The  griesly  headsman's  by  his  side  \ 
Along  the  greenwood  Chase  they  bend. 
And  now  their  march  has  f^hastly  end  I 
That  old  and  shalter'd  oak  beneath, 
lliey  destine  fur  the  place  of  death, 
— ^What  though  la  are  his,  while  all  in  vain 
His  eye  for  aid  explores  the  plain? 
What  thoughts,  while,  with  a  diziy  ear, 
He  hears  thedealh-prayermulter'dnearT 
And  must  he  die  such  death  accurst, 
OrTsHll  that  bosom-secret  burst? 
Cold  on  hi^  brow  breaks  terror's  dew. 
His  trembling  Hps  are  li\id  blue; 
The  agony  of  parting  life 
Has  nought  to   match  that  moment's 

atnfef 


But  other  witnesses  are  nigh, 

Who  mock  at  fear,  and  death  defy ! 

Hoon  as  the  dire  lament  was  play'dj 

It  wakefl  the  lurking  ambuscade. 

The  Island  Lord  lookM  fiirth,  and  spied 

The  cause,  and  loud  in  fuiy  cried,— 
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••  By  Heaven,  they  lead  the  page  to  die, 
And  raock  me  in  his  agony  ! 
They  shall  abye  it ! " — On  his  arm 
Brace  laid  strong  grasp,  "They  shall 

not  harm 
A  ringlet  of  the  stripling's  hair ; 
But,  till  I  give  the  word,  forbear. 
— Douglas,  lead  fifty  of  our  force 
Up  yonder  hollow  water-course. 
And  couch  thee  midway  on  the  wold, 
Between  the  flyers  and  their  hold  : 
A  spear  above  the  copse  displayed, 
Be  signal  of  the  ambush  made. 
— Edward,  with  forty  spearmen,  straight 
Through  yonder  copse  approach  the  gate. 
And,  when  thou  hear'st  the  battle-din. 
Rush  forward,  and  the  passage  win. 
Secure  the  drawbridge — storm  the  port, 
And  man  and  guard  the  castle-court — 
The  rest  move  slowly  forth  with  me, 
In  shelter  cf  the  forest-tree. 
Till  Douglas  at  his  post  I  see." 

XXVIII. 

Like  war-horse  eager  to  rush  on, 
Compelled  to  wait  the  signal  blown, 
Hid,  and  scarce  hid,  by  greenwood  bough. 
Trembling  with  rage,  stands  Ronald  now, 
And  in  his  grasp  his  sword  gleams  blue, 
Soon  to  be  dyed  with  deadUer  hue. — 
Meanwhile  the  Bruce,  with  steady  eye, 
Sees  the  dark  death-train  moving  by, 
And  heedful  measures  oft  the  space 
The  Douglas  and  his  band  must  trace. 
Ere  they  can  reach  their  destined  ground. 
Now  sinks  the  dirge's  wailing  sound. 
Now  cluster  round  the  direful  tree 
That  slow  and  solemn  company. 
While  hymn   mistuned   and   muttei'd 

prayer 
The  victim  for  his  fate  prepare.— 
What  glances  o'er  the  greenwood  shade? 
The  spear  that  marks  the  ambuscade ! — 
"Now,  noble  Chief!  I  leave  thee  loose; 
Upon  them,  Ronald  ! "  said  the  Bruce. 

XXIX. 

"The  Bruce!  the  Bruce!"  to  well- 
known  cry 

His  native  rocks  and  woods  reply. 

"The  Bruce!  the  Bruce!"  in  that 
dread  word 

The  knell  of  hundred  deaths  was  heard. 


The  astonish*d  Soathem  gazed  at  first. 
Where  the  wild  tempest  was  to  burst. 
That  waked  in  that  presaging  name. 
Before,  behind,  around  it  came  I 
Half-arm'd,  surprised,  on  every  side 
Hemm'd  in,    hew*d  down,    they   bled 

and  died. 
Deep  in  the  ring  the  Bruce  engaged. 
And    fierce    Cum-Colla's    broadsword 

raged! 
Full  soon  the  few  who  fought  were  sped. 
Nor  better  was  their  lot  who  fled. 
And  met,  *mid  terror's  wild  career. 
The  Douglas's  redoubted  spear  I 
Two  hundred  yeomen  on  that  mora 
The  castle  left,  and  none  return. 

XXX. 

Not  on  their  flight  press'd   Ronald's 

brand, 
A  gentler  duty  claim'd  his  hand. 
He  raised  the  page,  where  on  the  plain 
His  fear  had  sunk  him  with  the  slain  : 
And  twice,  that  morn,  surprise  well  near 
Betray* d  the  secret  kept  by  fear; 
Once,  when,  with  life  returning,  came 
To  the  boy's  lip  Lord  Ronald's  name. 
And  hardly  recollection  drown 'd 
The  accents  in  a  murmuring  sound  ; 
And  once,  when  scarce  he  could  resist 
The  Chieftain's  care  to  loose  the  vest. 
Drawn  tightly  o'er  his  labouring  breast. 
But  then  the  Bruce's  bugle  blew. 
For  martial  work  was  yet  to  do. 

XXXI.  ! 

A  harder  task  fierce  Edward  waits.  , 

Ere  signal  given,  the  castle  gates  { 

His  hjsy  had  assail'd  ;  j 

Such  was  his  wonted  reckless  mood, 
Yet  desperate  valour  oft  made  good,         i 
Even  by  its  daring,  venture  rude,  | 

Where  prudence  might  have  fail'd.  | 
Upon  the  bridge  his  strength  he  threw,  , 
And  struck  the  iron  chain  in  two,  i 

By  which  its  planks  arose  ; 
The  warder  next  his  axe's  edge  | 

Struck  down  upon  the  threshold  ledge, 
'Twixt  door  and  post  a  ghastly  wedge  ! 

The  gate  they  may  not  close. 
Well  fought  the  Southern  in  the  fra^ 
Clifford  and  Lora  fought  well  that  ^ 
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But  Stubborn  Edward  fojxed  liis  way 

Against  £L  bundr^  foes. 
Loud  came  the  cry,  **  The  Bruce !  the 

Brace  ! " 
No  hope  or  in  defence  or  truce,— 
'  Fresh  combatants  pour  In  ; 

Mad  with  success,  and  drunk  with  gore^ 
They  drive  the  struggling  foe  before, 

And  ward  on  ward  I  hey  win. 
Unsparing  was  the  vengeful  sword, 
And  \m\hA  were  lopp'df  and  life-blood 

pour'd, 
The  cry  of  deatli  and  conflict  roared. 

And  fearful  was  the  din  t 
The  slartlinjj  horses  plunged  and  flung, 
Clan:iour'd  the  dogs  till  turrets  ruiig, 

Nor  sunk  the  fearful  cry, 
Till  not  a  foeman  was  there  found 
Alivev  save  those  who  on  the  ground 

Groon'd  in  their  agony  I 


The  valiant  Cliflbrd  is  nt)  mot^  ; 

On   Ronald's  broadsword  stream'd  hb 

gore. 
But  better  hap  bad  he  of  ^0™, 
Who^  by  the  foeman  backward  borne* 
Yet  gainVl  with  slender  train  the  port, 
Where  lay  his  hark  ben  eat  li  the  fort. 

And  cut  the  cable  lofjse* 
.^hort  were  his  shrift  in  that  debate. 
That  hour  of  fury  and  of  fate. 

If  Lorn  encountered  Bruce  ! 
Then  long  and  loud  the  victor  shout 
From  turret  and  from  tower  rung  out, 

The  nij^)Tcd  vaults  replied  ; 
And  from  llic  clonjon  tower  on  high, 
The  men  uf  Carrick  may  de^tTy 
Saint  Andrew^s  cross,  in  blazonry 

Of  siiver,  waving  wide  * 

XXXHI. 

The  Bnsce  bath  won  his  father's  hall! 

I   — "  ^^■elcomc,  bravi."  friends  and  com- 

I  rjidus  all, 

I  Wtfkome  to  mirth  and  joy  \ 

The  tirsE,  Ihe  last,  is  we3t4>me  here, 
From  lord  anil  chiefiain,  prince  and  peer, 
To  thii»  poor  speechless  boy. 


Great  God  J  once  more  my  alters  ftbode 
Is  mine— ^behold  the  floor  I  trodc 

In  tottering  infancy  \ 
And  there  the  v;iulted  arch,  whose  sotmd 
Echoed  ^y  joyous  shout  and  bound 
In  boyhood,  and  that  rung  around 

To  youth's  unthinking  glee  I 
O  first,  to  thee,  all-^acious  Heaven, 
Then    to   my   friends,   my   thanks  be 

given  1" — 
He  paused  a  space,  his  brow  he  crossed— 
Then  on  the  board  his  sword  he  tos^'d* 
Yet  steaming  hot ;  with  Southern  gore 
From  hill  to  point  'twas  crimsoned  o*cr. 

XXXIV. 

"  Bring  here,"  he  said,  "the  maiers  four,* 
My  uoble  fathers  loved  of  yore. 
Thrice  let  them  circle  round  the  boajid. 
The  pledge,  fair  Scotland's  rights  le- 

siofed  I 
And  he  whose  lip  shdt  touch  the  wine. 
Without  a  vow  as  true  ai  mine. 
To  hold  both  lands  and  life  at  nought^ 
Until  her  freedom  shall  be  bought, — 
Be  brand  of  a  disloyal  Scot, 
And  lasting  infamy  his  lot ! 
Sit,  gentle  friends  1  our  hour  of  glee 
Is  brief,  we'll  spend  it  joyously  I 
Blithest  of  ail  tile  sun's  bright  beams. 
When    betM'ixt    storm    and   storm    he 

gleams. 
Well  is  our  country's  work  begun. 
But  more,  far  mure,  must  yet  be  done* 
Speed  messengers  the  eoftntry  through  j 
Arouse  old  friends,  and  gather  new  ; 
Warn  J  Lanark's  knights  to  prd  their  mail, 
HoUiic  t)ie  brave  sons  of  Teviutdale, 
\jiX  Ett  rick's  archers  sharji  tbeir  darts. 
The  faire^it  forn^s,  the  truest  hearts  ! 
Call  all,  call  all!  from  Keedswair-ralh,    1 
To  the  wild  confines  of  Ca|>e- Wrath  ; 
\N'ide    let  the    news  through   Scotland 

ring,— 
The  Northern  Eagle  claps  his  wing  !  " 

*Thcv  mavrt  wen  Urge  drinVing-cupt  or 
gi^blet^. 
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CANTO  SIXTH. 
I. 

O  WHO,  that  shared  them,  ever  shall  forget 
The  emotions  of  the  spirit-rousing  time, 
When  breathless  in  the  mart  the  couriers  met^* 
Early  and  late,  at  evening  and  at  prime ; 
When  the  loud  cannon  and  the  merry  chime 
Hail'd  news  on  news,  as  field  on  field  was  won. 
When  Hope,  long  doubtfiil,  soar'd  at  length  sublime^ 
And  our  glad  eyes,  awake  as  day  b^un, 
Watch'd  Joy's  broad  banner  rise,  to  meet  the  rising  sun  ! 

O  these  were  hours,  when  thrilling  joy  repaid 
A  long,  long  course  of  darkness,  doubts,  and  fears  ! 
The  heart-sick  faintness  of  the  hope  delay'd, 
The  waste,  the  woe,  the  bloodshed,  and  the  tears. 
That  trackM  with  terror  twenty  rolling  years, 
All  was  forgot  in  that  blithe  jubilee ! 
Her  downcast  eye  even  pale  Affliction  rears, 
To  sigh  a  thankful  prayer,  amid  the  glee. 
That  hail'd  the  Despot's  fall,  and  peace  and  liberty  I 

Such  news  o'er  Scotland's  hills  triumphant  rode. 
When  'gainst  the  invaders  turn'd  the  cattle's  scale. 
When  Brace's  banner  had  victorious  flow'd 
O'er  Loudoun's  mountain,  and  in  Ury's  vale  ; 
When  English  blood  oft  deluged  Douglas-dale, 
And  fiery  Edward  routed  stout  St  John, 
When  Randolph's  war-cry  swell'd  the  southern  gale. 
And  many  a  fortress,  town,  and  tower,  was  won, 
And  fame  still  sounded  forth  fresh  deeds  of  glory  done. 


II. 

Blithe  tidings  flew  from  baron's  tower. 
To  peasant's  cot,  to  forest-bower, 
Ana  waked  the  solitary  cell, 
Where  lone  Saint  Bride's  recluses  dwelL 
Princess  no  more,  fair  Isabel, 

A  vot'ress  of  the  order  now. 
Say,  did  the  rale  that  bid  thee  wear 
Dim  veil  and  woollen  scapulare. 
And  reft  thy  locks  of  dark-brown  hair. 

That  stern  and  rigid  vow. 
Did  it  condemn  the  transport  high. 
Which  glisten'd  in  thy  watery  eye, 
W^hen  minstrel  or  when  palmer  told 
Each  fresh  exploit  of  Brace  the  bold  ? — 
And  whose  the  lovely  form,  that  shareo 
Thy  anxious  hopes,  thy  fears,  thy  prayers  t 


No  sister  she  of  convent  shade ; 
So  say  these  locks  in  lengthen'd  braid,' 
So  say  the  blushes  and  the  sighs. 
The  tremors  that  unbidden  rise. 
When,  mingled  with  the  Brace's  fame. 
The  brave  Lord  Ronald's  praises  came. 

III. 
Believe,  his  father's  castle  won. 
And  his  bold  enterprise  begun, 
That  Brace's  earliest  cares  restore 
The  speechless  page  to  Arran's  shore  : 
Nor  think  that  long  the  quaint  disguise 
Conceal'd  her  from  a  sister's  eyes  ; 
And  sister-like  in  love  they  dwell 
In  that  lone  convent's  silent  cell. 
There  Brace's  slow  assent  allows 
Fair  Isabel  the  veil  and  vows  ; 
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And  there,  her  sex's  dress  regam'd^ 
The  lovely  Maid  of  Lorn  remain 'd^ 
Unnamed,  unknown,  while  Scotland  far 
Resounded  with  the  din  of  war  i 
And  many  a  month,  and  many  a  day^ 
In  ddm  $eclu^Lon  wore  AWft^. 

IV, 

These  days,  these  month*i  to  years  had 

worn, 
When  tidings  of  high  weight  were  borne 

To  that  ionc  island*  s  shore  ; 
Of  all  the  Scottish  tonquests  mndc 
By  the  First  Edward's  ruthless  blade, 

II  is  son  retained  no  more, 
Northward  of   Tweed,    but    Stirling's 

towers, 
Beleaguer' d  by  King  Robert's  powers  ; 

And  they  took  term  of  truce, 
H  England's  King  should  not  relieve 
The  siege  ere  John  the  liapiiit's  eve; 

To  yield  them  to  the  Bruce. 
England  was  roused — on  every  side 
Courier  and  post  and  herald  hied, 

To  summon  prince  and  peer, 
At  Benfcick-tiounds  to  m eel  their  LJege, 
Prepared  to  raise  fiXir  Stirling's  siegCt 

With  buckler,  bnand,  and  spear. 
The  term  was  nigh^ — they  musLer'd  fast,    I; 
By  beacon  and  by  bugle -blast  '. 

Forth  marsh  air  d  for  the  field  ;  I 

There  rode  each  knight  of  noble  name,    i 
There  England's  hardy  archers  came, 
The  land  they  ircxle  seem'd  all  on  flame, 

With  banner,  blade^  and  shield  ! 
And  not  famed  England^s  powers  alone, 
Renowned  in  amis*  ihe  summons  own  ; 

For  Neu stria's  knights  oltey'd, 
Gascogne  hath  lent  her  horsemen  good, 
And  Cambria,  but  of  late  subduetlt 
Sent  forth  her  mountain-miiltilude. 
And  Connoght  pour'd  from  waste  and 

wood 
Her  hundred  tribes*  whose  sceptre  rude 

Dark  Elh  O'Connor  sway  d, 


Right  to  ilevotcd  Caledon 

The  storm  of  wnr  mils  slowly  on. 

With  menace  deep  and  dread  ; 
So  the  dark  clouds,  with  gathering  power, 


Suspend  a  while  the  threat  en  *d  showCSg^ 
Till  every  peak  and  summit  lower 

Round  the  pale  pilgrim's  head. 
Not  with  such  pilgtim's  startled  eye 
King  Robert  markM  the  tempest  nigh  } 

Resolved  the  brunt  to  hide. 
His  royal  summons  wam'd  the  land. 
That  all  who  own'd  their  King's  com- 
mand 
Should  uxstant  take  the  spear  and  brand. 

To  combat  at  his  side, 
0  who  may  tell  the  sons  of  fame. 
That  at  King  Robert's  bidding  came^ 

To  Ijattle  for  the  right  ! 
From  Cheviot  to  the  shores  of  Ross, 
From  Sol  way 'Sands  to  Mar^^hal's-MoiS, 

All  boun'd  them  for  the  Jight. 
Such  news  the  royal  courier  tells^ 
Who  came  to  rouse  dark  Arran*s  dells  f 
But  farther  tidings  must  the  etar 
Of  Isabel  in  secn^t  hear. 
These  in  her  cloiRier  walk,  next  morn. 
Thus  shared  sh  e  w  i  t  h  t  h  e  M  a  id  o  f  Lo  ni:  — 


**  My  Edith,  can  I  tell  how  dear 
Our  intercourse  of  htrnrls  sincere 

I  lath  been  to  Isabel? — 
Judge  then  the  s^irrow  of  my  heart. 
When  I  must  say  the  words,  We  part ! 

The  cheeriest  convent -cell 
Was  not,  sweet  maiden,  made  for  thee; 
Go  thou  where  thy  vocation  free 

On  happtLT  fortunes  fell. 
Nor,  Ediih,  judge  thyself  bet  ray 'd. 
Though  Koliert  knows  that  Lorn's  high 

Maid 
And  his  poor  silent  Page  were  one. 
Versed  in  the  fickle  heart  of  man, 
Earne*it  and  anxioue^  h;ilh  he  hxik'd 
How  Konald's  heart  the  message  brooked 
That  gave  him,  with  her  last  farewell. 
The  ch:irge  of  Sister  IsaWl, 
To  thiiik  upon  thy  better  right. 
And  keep  the  fnilh  his  promi<ie  plight 
Forgive  him  (or  thy  sister  s  sake, 
At  first  if  vain  repming!>  wiik^ — 

J^ng  since  that  mood  is  gone  r 
Now^  dwfflls  he  on  thy  justcr  claim  i. 
And  oft  his  breach  of  faith  he  blamca^ 

Forgive  him  for  thine  own  I  "— 


I 
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•*No !  never  to  Lord  Ronald's  bower 

Will  I  again  as  paramour  '* 

**  Nav,  hush  thee,  too  impatient  maid, 

Until  my  final  tale  be  said ! — 

The  good  King  Robert  would  engage 

Edith  once  more  his  elfin  page, 

By  her  own  heart,  and  her  own  eye, 

Her  lover*s  penitence  to  try — 

Safe  in  his  royal  charge,  and  free, 

Should  such  Uiy  final  purpose  be. 

Again  unknown  to  seelc  the  cell. 

And  live  and  die  with  Isabel." 

Thus  spoke  the  maid— King  Robert's 

eye, 
Might  have  some  glance  of  policy ; 
DunstalTnage  had  the  Monarch  ta'en. 
And  Lorn  had  own'd  King  Robert's 

reign; 
Her  brother  had  to  England  fled. 
And  there  in  banishment  was  dead  ; 
Ample,  through  exile,  deatb,  and  flight. 
O'er  tower  and  land  was  Edith's  right ; 
j    This  ample  right  o'er  tower  and  land 
Were  sale  in  Ronald's  fiedthful  hand. 


Embarrass'd  eye  and  blushing  cheek 
Pleasure  and  shame,  and  fear  bespeak ! 
Yet  much  the  reasoning  Edith  made: — 
"  Her  sister's  fiuth  she  must  upbraid. 
Who  gave  such  secret,  dark  and  dear, 
In  council  to  another's  ear. 
Why  should  she  leave  the  peaceful  cell? — 
How  should  she  part  with  Isabel  ? — 
How  wear  that  strange  attire  agen  ?— 
How  risk  herself  'mi£t  martial  men  ?— 
And  how  be  guarded  on  the  way? — 
At  least  she  might  entreat  delay." 
i    Kind  Isabel,  with  secret  smile, 
I    Saw  and  forgave  the  maiden's  wile. 
Reluctant  to  be  thought  to  move 
At  the  first  call  of  truant  love. 

IX. 

Oh,   blame   her   not! — when    zephyxs 

wake. 
The  aspen's  trembling  leaves  must  shake ; 
When  beams  the  sun  through  April's 
!  shower, 

It  needs  must  bloom,  the  violet  flower ; 


And  Love,  howe'er  the  maiden  strive, 
Must  with  reviving  hope  revive  ! 
A  thousand  soft  excuses  came. 
To  plead  his  cause  'gainst  vir]^n  shame. 
Pleoged  by  their  sires  in  earhest  youth. 
He  mul  her  plighted  faith  and  truth — 
Then,  'tMras  ner  Lien's  strict  command, 
And  she,  beneath  his  royal  hand, 
A  ward  in  person  and  in  land : — 
And,  last,  she  was  resolved  to  stay 
Only  brief  space — one  little  day — 
Close  hidden  in  her  safe  disguise 
From  all,  but  most  from  Ronald*s  eyes — 
But  once  to  see  him  more  ! — nor  blame 
Her  wish — to  hear  him  name  her  name ! — 
Then,  to  bear  back  to  solitude 
The  dioueht  he  had  his  fiedsehood  rued! 
But  Isabel,  who  long  had  seen 
Her  pallid  cheek  and  pensive  mien. 
And  well  herself  the  cause  might  know, 
Though  innocent,  of  Edith's  woe, 
Joy'd,  generous,  that  revolving  time 
Gave  means  to  expiate  the  crime. 
High  glow'd  her  bosom  as  she  said, 
"  Well  shall  her  sufferings  be  repaid ! " 
Now  came  the  parting  hour — ^a  band 
From  Arran's  mountains  left  the  land ; 
Their  chiefi  Fitz-Louis,  had  the  care 
The  speechless  Amadine  to  bear 
To  Bruce,  with  honour,  as  behoved 
To  page  the  monarch  dearly  loved. 


The  King  had  deem'd  the  maiden  bright 
Should  reach  him  long  before  the  fight. 
But  storms  and  fate  her  course  delay : 
It  was  on  eve  of  battle-day. 
When  o'er  the  Gillie's-hill  she  rode. 
The  landscape  like  a  furnace  glow'd. 
And  far  as  e'er  the  eye  was  borne, 
The  lances  waved  like  autumn -com. 
In  battles  four  beneath  their  eye, 
The  forces  of  King  Robert  lie. 
And  one  below  the  hill  was  laid. 
Reserved  for  rescue  and  for  aid  ; 
And  three, advanced, form'd  vaward-line, 
'Twixt  Bannock's  brook  and  Ninian's 

shrine. 
Detach'd  was  each,  yet  each  so  nigh 
As  well  might  mutual  aid  supply. 
Beyond,  the  Southern  host  appears, 
A  boundless  wilderness  of  spears. 
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Whose  ve!|fe  or  rear  the  anxiou*  eye 
Strove  far,  but  strove  irv  vaiti,  to  spy. 
Thick  Hashing  in  the  evening  beam, 
Glaive^  lajices.  hilU,  antl  banners  gleam ; 
And  where  the  heaven  jo  in  "d  with  the  bill. 
Was  (hstunt  armoujT  noshmg  still, 
So  widci  so  far,  the  bound le&i  host 
Seemed  in  the  blue  honzon  lost 


Down  from  the  hill  the  maiden  pass'd. 
At  the  wild  ahow  of  wai*  aghast ; 
And  traversed  first  the  n^rwArd  host. 
Reserved  for  aid  where  needed  most, 
The  men  of  Carricit  and  of  Ayr, 
I^ennox  and  l^nark  too,  were  liiere;, 

And  all  the  western  land  ; 
With  these  the  valiant  of  the  Isles 
Beneath  their  Chieftains  rank 'd  their  file, 

In  many  a  pbided  band. 
There,  in  the  centre,  proudly  raited, 
The  Bnice^a  royal  standard  blazed, 
And  there  Lord  Ronald's  banner  bore 
A  galley  driven  by  &ail  and  oar. 
A  wild*  yet  pleasing  contrast,  made 
AV amors  in  mail  and  plate  artivyM, 
With  the  plumed  bonnet  and  the  plaid 

By  these  Hcbrideans  worn  ; 
But  O  !  unseen  for  three  long  years. 
Dear  was  the  garb  of  mountaineers 

To  the  fair  Maid  of  Lorn  ! 
For  ot\e  she  look'd — but  he  was  far 
Busied  amid  the  ranks  of  war — 
Yet  with  affection's  troubled  eye 
She  mark'd  his  banner  boldly  fly, 
Gave  on  I  lie  countless  ft^e  a  glance, 
And  thought  on  battle'ji  desperate  chance. 


To  centre  of  the  vaward4ine 
Fiti- Louis  guided  Amadine* 
AntiM  all  on  fo^jl^  that  ho^t  appears 
A  serried  mji.ss  uf  gliutmering  spears. 
There  stoixl  the  Marchers''  wnrlike  band, 
The  warriors  there  of  Lotion's  laud  ; 
Ettrick  and  Liddell  bent  the  yew, 
A  baud  of  nrcher^  fierce,  though  few  ; 
The  men  of  Nith  and  Annan's  vale. 
And  the  bold  Spears  of  TcviolHale ; — 
Tire  dauntless  Douglas  these  oWy, 
And  tile  young  Stuart's  gentle  away» 


North-eastward  by  Saint  Ninian's  sbrin^ 
Beneath  Berce  Randolph's  chatgt^  com- 
bine 
The  waniora  whom  the  hardy  North 
From  1  ay  to  Sutherland  sent  forth* 
The  rest  of  Scotland' s  war-array 
With  Edward  Bruce  to  westward  lay. 
Where  Bannock^  with  his  l>roken  bank 
And  deep  ravine,  protects  their  flank. 
Behind   thetn^   screened   by  sbdtcnx]^ 

wood, 
The  gallant  Keith,LoTd  Marshid^  stoo4  f 
His  men-at-arms  bare  mace  and  lance^ 
And  plumes  that  wave,  and  heim^  that 

glance. 
Thus  fair  divided  l^  the  King, 
Centre,  and  right,  and  left -ward  wing, 
Composed  his  front  ■  nor  distant  far 
Was  strong  reserve  to  aid  the  war. 
And  Hwas  to  front  of  this  array, 
Her  guide  and  Edith  made  their  way. 


Here  must  they  pause  ;  for,  in  advance 

As  far  as  one  mi^hl  pitch  a  lance. 

The  Monarch  rode  along  the  van. 

The  foe^s  approaching  force  to  scan. 

His  line  to  marshal  and  to  range, 

And  ranks  to  square,  and  fronti^  to  change. 

Alone  he  rode— from  head  to  heel 

Sheathed  in  his  ready  arms  of  steel  \ 

Nor  mounted  yet  on  war-hor^e  wight, 

Rut,  till  more  near  the  shock  of  fight, 

Reining  a  palfrey  low  and  light. 

A  diadem  of  gold  was  set 

Above  his  bright  steel  basinet, 

And  clasped  within  it&  glittering  twine 

Was  seen  the  glove  of  Argentine  \ 

Truncheon  or  leading  staff  he  lacks. 

Bearing,  instead,  a  battle-axe. 

He  ranged  hia  soldiers  for  the  fight, 

Accoutred  thus,  in  t>pen  sight 

Of  either  host. — Three  Unv shots  far. 

Paused  the  deep  front  of  Kn gland's  war, 

And  reMed  on  their  arms  awhile. 

To  close  and  rank  their  warlike  file, 

And  hold  high  council,  if  that  nit^ht 

Should  view  the  slrife^  or  dawning  right. 


O  gny^  yet  fearful  to  behold, 

Flaiihing  with  steel  and  rough  with  gold, 
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bristled  o*er  with  bills  and 
»rs, 

mes  and  pennons  waving  fair, 
bright  battle-front !  for  there 
\  England^s  King  and  Peers : 
,  that  saw  that  Monarch  ride, 
iom  battled  by  his  side, 
:n  his  direful  doom  foretell ! — 
his  seat  in  knightly  selle, 
s  sprightly  eye  was  set 
rk  of  the  Plantagenet 
light  and  wandering  was  his 
ince, 

at  sight  of  shield  and  lance, 
thou, "  he  said, "  De  Argentine, 
;ht  who  marshals  thus  their 
e?"— 

ens  on  his  helmet  tell 
:e,  my  Liege :    I  know  him 
IL"— 

ill  the  audacious  traitor  brave 
sence  where  our  banners 
ve?"— 

«  my  Liege,"  said  Argentine, 
but  horsed  on  steed  like  mine, 
im  fair  and  knightly  chance, 
dventure  forth  my  lance." — 
:-day,"  the  King  replied, 
imey  rules  are  set  aside, 
ist  the  rebel  dare  our  wrath  ? 
I — Sweep  him  from  our  path ! " 
Ling  Edward's  signal,  soon 
m  ie  ranks  Sir  Henry  Boune. 

XV. 

)rd*s  high  blood  he  came, 
lown'd  for  knightly  fame. 
I  before  his  Monarch's  eye 
le  deed  of  chivalry. 
1  his  steed,  he  couch'd  his  lance, 
d  on  the  Bruce  at  once, 
onless  as  rocks,  that  bide 
I  of  the  advancing  tide, 
:e  stood  fast — Each    breast 
t  high, 

ed  was  each  gazing  eve — 
had  hardly  time  to  think, 
I  scarce  had  time  to  wink, 
the  King,  like  flash  of  flame, 
full  speed  the  war-horse  came! 
dge  may  the  falcon  mock, 
jht  palfrey  stand  the  shock — 


But,  swerving  from  the  Knight's  career, 
Just  as  they  met.  Brace  shunn  d  the  spear. 
Onward  the  baffled  warrior  bore 
His  course — but  soon  his  course  was 

o*er ! — 
High  in  his  stinrups  stood  the  King, 
And  gave  his  battle-axe  the  swing. 
Right  on  De  Boune,  the  whiles  he  passed. 
Fell    that    stern    dint— the    first— the 

last!— 
Such  strength  upon  the  blow  was  put, 
The  helmet  crasn'd  like  hazel-nut ; 
The  axe-shall,  with  its  brazen  dxisp, 
Was  shiver*d  to  the  gauntlet  grasp. 
Springs  from  the  blow  the  startled  horse. 
Drops  to  the  plain  the  lifeless  corse ; 
— First  of  that  fatal  field,  how  soon. 
How  sudden,  fell  the  fierce  De  Boune ! 

XVI. 

One  pitying  glance  the  Monarch  sped. 
Where  on  the  field  his  foe  lay  dead  ; 
Then  gently  turn*d  hb  palfrey's  head. 
And,  pacing  back  his  sober  way, 
Slowly  he  gain'd  his  own  array. 
There  round  their  King  the  leaders  crowd, 
And  blame  his  recklessness  aloud. 
That  risk'd*gainst  each  adventurous  spear 
A  life  so  valued  and  so  dear. 
His  broken  weapon's  shaft  survey'd 
The  King,  and  careless  answer  made, — 
"  My  loss  may  pay  my  folly's  tax  ; 
I've  broke  my  trusty  battle-axe." 
*Twas  then  Fitz- Louis,  bending  low. 
Did  Isabel's  commission  show  ; 
Edith,  disguised,  at  distance  stands, 
And  hides  her  blushes  with  her  hands. 
The  Monarch's  brow  has  changed  its  hue, 
Away  the  gory  axe  he  threw. 
While  to  the  seeming  page  he  drew. 

Clearing  war's  terrors  from  his  eye. 
Her  hand  with  gentle  ease  he  took, 
With  such  a  kind  protecting  look. 

As  to  a  weak  and  timid  boy 
Might  speak,  that  elder  brother's  care 
And  elder  brother's  love  were  there. 

XVII. 

"  Fear  not,"  he  said, "  young  Aroadine ! " 
Then  whisper*d,  "Still  that  name  be 

thine. 
Fate  plays  her  wonted  fantasy, 
Kind  Amadine,  with  thee  and  me, 
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And  sends  thee  here  in  doubtful  hour. 
But  soon  we  sire  beyond  her  power  \ 
For  on  this  chosen  bat  tie -plain, 
Victor  or  vanqui^hM*  1  remain. 
Do  thou  to  yonder  hill  repair  ; 
The  foNo\vcT5  of  onr  ho^t  are  tHerC^ 
And  all  who  may  not  weapons  beajr.— 
Fitz- Louis,  hav*e  him  in  thy  care. — 
Joyful  we  meet,  if  all  go  well ; 
If  nor,  in  Arran's  holy  cell 
Thou  must  take  part  with  Isabel ; 
For  brave  Lord  Ronald,  loo,  hath  sworn, 
Not  to  regain  the  Maid  of  Loni, 
(The  bliis  on  earth  he  covets  most,) 
Would  he  forsake  his  battle-post. 
Or  shun  the  fortune  that  may  fall 
To  Bruct;^  to  Scotland,  and  to  all  — 
Uut/hark !  some  news  Ihesc  trumpets  tell; 
Forgive      my     haste— farewell  I— fare- 

wclH"— 
And  in  a  low<?r  voice  he  said, 
"Be  of   good    cheer — farewell,   sweet 

maid  !  **— « 


"What  train  of  dust,  with  trumpet-sound 
And  gl  i  m  me  ri  n  jj  spean^  is  wh  eeli  ng  round 
Our    leftward    flank?" — the    Monarch 

cried. 
To  Moray's  Earl  who  rode  beside. 
*'  Lo  I  round  thy  station  pass  the  foes  \ 
Randolph,  thy  wreath  hath  lost  a  r^se." 
The  Earl  his  visor  closed,  and  said— 
^'My  wreath  shall  bloom,  or  life  shall 

fade, — 
I    Follow,  my  household  ! " — And  they  go 
Like  lightning  on  the  advancing  foe. 
"My  Ltege,"  said  noble  Douglas  then, 
"Earl  Randolph  has  but  one  to  ten  : 
Let  me  go  forth  his  band  to  aid  !  " — 
—"^Stir  not.     The  error  he  hath  made, 
Let  him  amend  it  as  he  may  ; 
I  will  not  weaken  mine  array*" 
Then  loudly  rose  the  confltct-cry. 
And     Douglases    brave    heart    swelUd 

high,- 

"My  Liege/'  he  ?5aid,  *^with  patient  ear 
I  must  not  Moray**  death -knell  h<jar  I" — 
"  Then     go^-buL     speed     thee     back 

a|Tain/' — 
Forth  sprunjs^^^  Douglas  with  his  train  : 


But,  when  they  won  a  risitig  hiH, 
He  bade  his  followers  hold  them  stilL — 
**  See,  see  I  the  routed  Southern  fly  I 
The  Earl  hath  won  the  victory. 
Lo  1  where  yoti  steeds  run  mastertess^ 
His  banner  towers  above  the  press. 
Rein  up  ;  our  presence  would  impair 
The  fame  we  come  too  late  to  shire." 
Back  to  the  host  the  Douglas  rod^ 
And  soon  glad  tidings  are  abroad. 
That,    Dayncourt    by  stout    Randolpk 

slain. 
His  followers  fled  with  loo5en*d  rein. — 
That  skirtiiish  closed  the  bu^  day. 
And  couch'd  m  battle  s  prompt  arr^jy 
Eod^  anuy  on  thctr  weapons  lay. 

It  wai  a  night  of  lovely  Tune, 

High  rode  in  clotidless  blue  the  moon, 

Demayet  smiled  beneath  her  ray  ; 
Old  Stirling*s  towers  arose  in  light, 
And,  twined  in  links  of  silver  brij^h^ 

Her  winding  river  lay* 
Ah  !  gentle  planet !  other  sight 
Shall  greet  thee,  next  returning  nigh,t^ 
Of  broken  arms  and  Ijanners  tone^ 
And  marshes  dark  with  human  gore, 
And  pile^  of  slau^htcr'd  nu^n  and  horse, 
And  Forth  that  flOfils  the  frequent  cors^ 
And  many  ft  wounded  wretch  to  plain 
Beneath  thy  silver  light  in  vain  I 
But  now,  from  FngI ami's  host,  the  cry 
Thou  hcar'st  of  wassail  ncrvelry, 
While  from  the  Scottish  legions  pass 
The  murmur'd  prayer,  the  early  mass  \ — 
Here,  nurabers  had  presumption  given ; 
There^  bands  o'cr-matchM  sought  aid 
from  Heaven* 

XX* 

On  GilUe's-hin,  whose  hcit^ht  comnuuids 
The  battle-field,  fair  Fdilh  stands, 
With  serf  and  page  unfit  for  war. 
To  eye  the  contlict  from  afar. 
<)  I  with  what  doubtful  agony 
She  sees  the  dawning  tint  the  sky  ! — 
Now  on  the  Ochils  gleams  the  sun. 
And  glistens  now  Demayet  dun  ; 
Js  it  the  lark  that  carols  shrill. 
Is  it  the  hi  Item' *^  early  hum  ? 
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No !— distant,  bat  increasing  still. 

The  trumpet's  sound  swells  up  the  hill. 

With  the  deep  murmur  of  the  drum. 

Responsive  from  the  Scottish  host, 

Hpe-dang  and  bugle-sound  were  tossed, 

Htt  breast  and  brow  each  soldier  cross'd. 

And  started  from  the  ground  ; 
Arm'd  and  array'd  for  instant  fight. 
Rose    archer,    spearman,    squire    and 

knight. 
And  in  the  pomp  of  battle  bright 
The  dread  tuittalia  frown'd. 


Now  onward,  and  in  open  view. 
The  countless  ranks  of  England  drew. 
Dark  rolling  like  the  ocean-tide. 
When  the  rough  west  hath  chafed  his 

pride, 
And  his  deep  roar  sends  challenge  wide 

To  all  that  bars  his  way  ! 
In  front  the  gallant  archers  trode. 
The  men-at-arms  bdiind  them  rode, 
And  midmost  of  the  phalanx  broad 

The  Monarch  held  his  sway. 
Beside  him  many  a  war-horse  fumes. 
Around  him  waves  a  sea  of  plumes. 
Where  many  a  knight  in  battle  known. 
And  some  who  spurs  had  first  braced  on. 
And  deem'd  that  fight  should  see  them 
won. 

King  Edward's  bests  obey. 
De  Argentine  attends  his  side. 
With  stout  De  Valence,    Pembroke's 

pride, 
Selected  champions  from  the  train. 
To  wait  upon  his  bridle-rein. 
Upon  the  Scottish  foe  he  gazed — 
— At  once,  before  his  sight  amazed. 

Sunk  banner,  spear,  and  shield  ; 
Each  weapon-point  is  downward  sent, 
Each  warrior  to  the  ^und  is  bent 
"  The  rebels,  Argentme,  repent ! 

For  pardon  they  have  kneel'd. ' — 
"  Aye  !— but  they  bend  to  other  powers. 
And  other  pardon  sue  than  ours  ! 
See  where  yon  bare-foot  Abbot  stands, 
And  blesses  them  with  lifted -hands  ! 
Upon  the  spot  where  they  have  kneel'd. 
These  men  will  die,  or  win  the  field." — 
— "  Then  prove  we  if  they  die  or  win  I 
Bid  Gloster's  Earl  the  fight  begin." 


xxn. 

Eaii  Gilbert  waved  his  truncheon  high. 

Just  as  the  Northern  ranks  arose, 
Signal  for  England's  archery 

To  halt  and  bend  their  bows. 
Then  stepp'd  each  yeoman  forth  a  pace, 
Glanced  at  the  intervening  space. 

And  raised  his  left  hand  high  ; 
To  the  right  ear  the  cords  they  bring — 
— ^At  once  ten    thousand  bow-strings 
ring, 

Ten  thousand  arrows  fly  ! 
Nor  paused  on  the  devoted  Scot 
The  ceaseless  fury  of  their  shot ; 

As  fiercely  and  as  fast. 
Forth  whistling  came  the  grey-goose 

wing 
As  the  wild  hailstones  pelt  and  ring 

Adown  Decembers  blast 
Nor  mountain  targe  of  tough  bull-hide. 
Nor  lowland  mail,  that  storm  may  bide ; 
Woe,  woe  to  Scotland's  banner'd  pride. 

If  the  fell  shower  may  last  I 
Upon  the  right,  behind  the  wood. 
Each  by  his  steed  dismounted,  stood 

The  Scottish  chivalry ;— 
— With  foot  in  stirrup,  hand  on  mane. 
Fierce  Edward  Bruce  can  scarce  restrain 
His  own  keen  heart,  his  eager  train. 
Until  the  urchers  gain'd  the  plain  ; 

Then,  "Mount,  ye  gallants  free  !" 
He  cried  ;  and,  vaulting  ^om  the  ground. 
His  saddle  everv  horseman  found. 
On  high  their  glittering  crests  they  toss. 
As  sprinn  the  wild-fire  from  the  moss; 
The  shield  hangs  down  on  every  breast. 
Each  ready  lance  is  in  the  rest. 

And  loud  shouts  Edward  Bruce, — 
"  Forth,  Marshal  I  on  the  peasant  foe  ! 
We'll  tame  the  terrors  of  their  bow. 

And  cut  the  bow-string  loose  ! " 

XXIII. 

Then  spurs  were  dash'd  in  chargers' 

flanks, 
They  rush'd  among  the  archer  ranks. 
No  spears  were  there  the  shock  to  let, 
No  stakes  to  turn  the  charge  were  set. 
And  how  shall  yeomen's  armour  slight. 
Stand  the  long  lance  and  mace  of  might  ? 
Or  what  may  their  short  swords  avail, 
'Gainst  barbed  horse  and  shirt  of  mail  ? 
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AmifJ  their  ranks  the  chafgers  sprung. 
High  o'er  their  heads  the  wei[yon!i  swung, 
And  shriek  and  groan  and  vengeful  iihout 
Give  note  of  triumph  and  of  rout  I 
Awhile,  with  stubborn  hardihood, 
Their   English   hearts  the  strije  mftde 

good. 
Bome  down  at  length  on  every  side, 
Coin[>c!3'il  to  Hiyht  they  scatter  wide.-^ 
IjtK  &tag5  of  Sherwood  leap  for  glee. 
And  bound  the  deer  of  Dallotn-Lec  I 
The  broken  bows  of  Bannock's  shore 
Shall  in  the  greenwood  ring  no  jnore  \ 
Round  Wake  he  Id^s  meny  May-poic  novF, 
The  maids    may    twine    the    summer 

bough, 
May    north  ward    look    witli    longing 

glance, 
For  those  that  wont  to  lead  the  danec^ 
For  the  blithe  archers  look  in  vain  ! 
Broken,  dispersed,  in  flight  o'ertaVn, 
Pierced  through,  Crode  down,  by  thou- 
sands ski  Hi 
They  cumber  Uannock^s  blootly  plain. 


The  King  with  scorn  beheld  then*  flight 
"Are  these, "  he  said,  *'onr  yeomen  wight ! 
Eich  braggart  churl  could  boxst  before, 
Twelve  Scottish  lives  his  baldric  bore  ! 
Fitter  to  plunder  chase  or  park, 
Than  make  a  manly  foe  their  mark, — 
Forward,  each  gentleman  and  knight ! 
Let  genlte  blood  show  generous  might. 
And  chivalry  redeem  the  fight  1 " 
To  right  ward  of  the  wild  affray, 
The  field  show'd  fair  and  level  way  J 

But,  in  mil U space,  the  Bmce's  care 
Had  bortd  the  ground  with  many  a  pit. 
With  turf  and  brushwood  hidden  yet, 

That  form'd  a  ghastly  snare. 
Rtishin^i  U-n  thousand  horsemen  came^ 
With  tipearn  in  rest,  and  hearts  on  flame, 

That  panted  for  the  shock  ! 
"With  bla^int;  cre!^ts  and  banners  spread. 
And  trunipct-cKin^r  ami  clamour  dread. 
The  wide  plain  UumdcrM  to  their  tread. 

As  far  as  Stirling  rock, 
Down  I  down  I  in  headkmg  overthrow, 
Horseman  and  horsc^  the  foremost  go. 

Wild  floundering  on  the  field  ! 


The  first  are  in  destruction's  goi^j^ 
Their  followers  wildly  o'er  them  urge  | — 

The  knightly  helm  and  shield, 
The  mail,  the  acton,  and  the  spear* 
Strong  hand,  high  heart,  are  aselessbere! 
Loud  fitim  the  mass  confused  the  cry 
Of  dying  warriors  swells  on  high, 
And  steeds  that  shriek  in  agony  I 
They  came  like  mountain -torrent  red, 
That  thunderi  o*er  iLs  rocky  bed  ; 
They  broke  like  that  same  lorrent*s  wave. 
When  swallowM  by  a  darksome  cave. 
Billows  on  billows  burst  and  botl^ 
Maintaining  still  the  stem  tMrmoilf 
And  to  their  wild  and  tortured  groan 
Each  adds  new  terrors  of  his  own  i 


Too  strong  in  courage  and  in  tnight 
Was  England  yet,  to  yield  the  fight* 

llet  noblest  all  are  here ; 
Names  that  to  fear  were  never  known. 
Bold  Norfolk*s  Earl  Dc  Brotherton, 

And  Oxford  ij  famed  LJe  Verc, 
There  Gloster  plit^d  the  liloody  sword,      ' 
And  Berkley,  (jrey,  and  Hereford, 

Bottctourt  and  Sanzavere, 
RoAS}  Montague,  and  Mauley^  came, 
And   Courtenay's   pride,   and   Percy^a 

fame — ■ 
Names  known  too  well  in  Scotland*s  war, 
At  Falkirk,  Methven,  and  Dunbar^ 
Blazed  broader  yet  in  after  years, 
A I  Cressy  red  and  fell  Poitiers. 
Pembroke  "with  these,  and  Arj^ntitie, 
Brought  up  the  rearward  baltlVline. 
With  caution  o'er  the  ground  they  tread. 
Slippery  with  blot^d  and  piled  with  dead. 
Till  hand  to  hand  in  battle  set, 
The  bills  with  speaitj  and  axes  met. 
And,  closing  dark  tm  every  si^ie, 
Raged  the  full  contest  far  and  iidde. 
Then  was  the  j^trength  of  I  Jong  las  tried. 
Then  proved  wa-s  Randolph's  generous 

pride, 
And  well  did  Stewart's  actions  grace 
The  sire  of  Scotlan<.rs  royal  race  1 

Firmly  they  kept  thfir  ground  ; 
As  firmly  England  onward  |>ress*d. 
And  down  went  many  a  noble  crest. 
And  rent  was  many  a  valiant  breast. 

And  Slaughter  revelPd  round. 
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g  foot  'gainst  foot  was  set, 
blow  by  blow  was  met ; 
joans  of  those  who  fell 
im'd  amid  the  shriller  clang, 
the  blades  and  harness  nuig, 
n  the  battle-yell. 
ley  fell,  unheard,  forgot, 
hem  fierce  and  hardy  Scot ; 
mid  that  waste  of  life, 
3us  motives  fired  the  strife ! 
ng  Noble  bled  for  fame, 
►t  for  his  country's  claim ; 
^ht  his  youthful  strength  to 
ve, 

0  win  his  lad/s  love  ; 

ht  from  ruffian  thirst  of  blood, 
t  some,  or  hardihood, 
stem,  and  soldier  good, 
oble  and  the  slave, 
ras  cause  the  same  wild  road, 
ae  bloody  morning,  trode, 
at  dark  inn,  the  grave ! 

XXVI  r. 
*  strife  to  flag  begins, 
lither  loses  yet  nor  wins, 
i  the  sun,  thick  rolls  the  dust, 
nr  speeds  the  blow  and  thrust, 
ans  on  his  war-sword  now, 
olph  wipes  his  bloody  brow  ; 
d  toil'd  each  Southern  knight, 
n  till  mid-day  in  the  fight, 
remont  for  air  must  gasp, 
p  undoes  his  visor-clasp, 
ague  must  quit  his  spear, 

thy  falchion,  bold  De  Vere ! 

of  Berkley  fall  less  fast, 
it  Pembroke's  bugle-blast 
lost  its  lively  tone ; 
•entine,  thy  battle-word, 
^s  shout  was  fainter  heard, — 
irry-men,  fight  on  1" 

XXVIII. 

h  the  pilot's  wary  eye, 
:ning  of  the  storm  could  spy. 
"ort  more,  and  Scotland's  free! 
Isles,  my  trust  in  thee 
irm  as  Ailsa  Rock  ; 

1  with  Highland  sword  and 


I,  with  my  Carrick  spearmen,  charge  ; 

Now,  forward  to  the  shock !" 
At   once    the  spears  were  forward 

thrown. 
Against   the   sun    the   broadswords 

shone ; 
The  pibroch  lent  its  maddening  tone^ 
And  loud  King  Robert's  voice  was 

known — 
"  Carrick,  press  on— they  fail,  thev  fail ! 
Press  on,  brave  sons  of  Innisgail, 

The  foe  is  fainting  fast  I 
Each  strike  for  parent,  child,  and  wife, 
For  Scotland,  liberty,  and  life, — 

The  battle  cannot  last  1" 

XXIX. 

The  fresh  and  desperate  onset  bore 
The  foes  three  fiirlongs  back  and  more. 
Leaving  their  noblest  in  their  gore. 

Alone,  De  Argentine 
Yet  bears  on  high  his  red-cross  shield. 
Gathers  the  relics  of  the  field. 
Renews  the  ranks  where  they  have  reel'd. 

And  still  makes  good  the  line. 
Brief  strife,  but  fierce,  his  eflforts  raise 
A  bright  but  momentary  blaze. 
Fair  Edith  heard  the  Southern  shout, 
Beheld  them  turning  from  the  rout. 
Heard  the  wild  call  their  trumpets  sent, 
In  notes  *twixt  triumph  and  lament. 
That  rallying  force  combined  anew, 
Appear'd  in  her  distracted  view, 

To  hem  the  Islesmen  round ; 
"  O  God  !  the  combat  they  renew, 

And  is  no  rescue  found  ! 
And  ye  that  look  thus  tamely  on. 
And  see  your  native  land  o'ertlirown, 
O  !  are  your  hearts  of  flesh  or  stone  X" 

XXX. 

The  multitude  that  watchM  afar. 
Rejected  from  the  ranks  of  war. 
Had  not  unmoved  beheld  the  fight, 
When  strove  the  Bmce  for  Scotland's 

right; 
Each  heart  had  caught  the  patriot  spark. 
Old  man  and  stripUng,  priest  and  clerk. 
Bondsman  and  serf ;  even  female  hand 
Stretch'd  to  the  hatchet  or  the  brand ; 
But,  when  mute  Amadine  they  heard 
Give  to  their  zeal  his  signal-word, 
A  frenzy  fired  the  throng ; — 
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"  PoitcntiS  and  mlmdes  impeach 
Our    slotb — the   dumb    <nlr    duties 

teach^ 
And  he  that  gives  the  mute  his  speech. 

Can  bid  the  weak  tie  stroiig. 
To  us,  as  to  our  lords*  aie  given 
A  n  El  live  earth,  a  promised  h^ven ; 
To  [15,  ^s  to  OUT  lonls,  l"M?longs 
The  vengeance  for  our  nation's  wrongs ; 
The  choice^  ^twixt  death  or  freedom, 

warms 
Our   b  reacts   e1£   th^rs^^To   arm£  \   to 

arms  !" 
Toarmstheyflew, — aice,c]ub,or  spear^ — 
And  mimic  ensigns  high  they  rear, 
And,  like  a  Ijariner'd  Boat  afar, 
Bear  down  on  KngLond'f  we^oried  w&r. 

XXXL 

Already  acatterM  o'er  the  plain, 
Reproof  J  commajid,  and  counsel  vaiil. 
The  rearward  squadrons  fled  amain, 

Or  made  but  doubtful  stay ; — 
But  when  they  mark'd  the  seeming  show 
Of  fresh  and  fierce  and  marshalled  foe, 

The  boldest  broke  arrav* 

0  give  their  hapless  prince  ms  due  \ 
In  vain  the  Royal  Edward  threw 

His  person  'raid  the  spears, 
Cried,  *'  Fight ! "  to  n*rror  am!  despair, 
Menaced^  and  wept,  and  tore  his  hair, 

And  curse<l  their  caitiff  fears  ; 
Till  Pembroke  turnM  his  bridle  rein. 
And  forced  hini  from  the  fatal  plain, 
Wiih  them  rode  Argentine,  until 
They  gainM  the  sumrciit  of  the  hillj 
But  quilted  there  the  I  rain  :— 
**  In  yorider  field  a  gaj»e  I  leftr 

1  mu5»t  not  live  of  fame  bereft ; 

1  nee<ls  must  turn  again, 
Specil  hencCj  my  Lie^  for  on  your  trace 
The  fiery  nou^las  lakes  the  cnase, 

I  know  hk  banner  welL 
Go<i  send  my  Sovereign  joy  and  bhss. 
And  many  a  happier  field  than  this  \^ 

Ouce  more,  my  liege,  farewell  V* 

Again  he  faced  ihe  bait!e-6eld^ — 
Wildly  I  hey  \\\\  are  slain,  or  yield. 
**Now  Ihen,'*  he  sairj,  and  couched  his 

spear, 
'*  My  cour^  is  run,  the  goal  is  near ; 


One  effort  more,  one  brave  career. 

Must  dose  this  race  of  mine.^ 
Then  in  his  stirrups  ri&tng  high^ 
He  shouted  loud  his  battle-cry, 

**  Saint  James  for  Argentine  !*' 
And,  of  the  lx>ld  pursuers,  four 
The  gallant  knight  from  saddlle  bore 
But  not  unhamn  d — ^a  lance's  point 
H  as  fouu  d  h  iij  breas  I  pi  a  te's  kk^Eett'd  joittt, 

An  axe  has  ra^cd  his  crest  \ 
Yet  still  on  Colonsay^s  tierce  lord, 
Who  pressed  the  chase  with  gory  sword, 

He  rode  with  spear  in  rest, 
And  through  hi;^  bloody  tartans  boridl, 

And  through  his  pdlant  breosL 
NaiPd  to  the  earth,  the  mountaineer 
Yet  writhed  him  up  against  Ihe  speir, 

And  swwng  his  broadsword  round ! 
— Stirrupt  steel -T>oot,  and  cutsh  guvewty, 
Beneath  that  blow's  tremendous  s^way, 

The  blood  giish\l  from  the  wound  ; 
And  the  grim  I-.ord  of  Colonsay 

Hath  lum'il  him  on  the  ground. 
And  laugh  M  in  death-pang,  that  his  blade 
The  mortal  thrust  so  wdl  repaid^ 


Now  toil'd  the  Bntce,  the  brittle  done. 
To  use  his  conquest  iH^ldly  won  ; 
And  gave  command  for  horse  and  spear 
To  preits  the  Southron^s  scatter^  rear, 
Nor  let  \\n  broken  force  combine, 
— When  the  war-cry  of  Argentine 

Fell  faintly  on  his  ear  ; 
''  Save,  save  his  life/'  he  cried,  "O  save 
The  kind,  the  noble,  and  the  hrave  !" 
The  squadrons  romid  free  passage  guvq 

The  wounded  knight  drew  near  ; 
He  raisetl  his  red -cross  shidd  no  mor^ 
Helm^  tuish,  and  breastplate  stre^im'd 

wiih  gore^ 
Yet,  aa  be  saw  the  King  advance, 
He  strove  even  then  to  conch  his  lance — 

The  effort  was  in  vain  3 
Thespur-stToke  faiTd  lo  rouse  the  horse ; 
Wounded  and  weary,  in  mid  course 

He  stumbled  on  the  plain- 
Then  foremost  was  the  generous  Bruce 
To  raise  his  head,  his  hf  Im  to  loose  j^ 

*'  Lord  Karl,  the  day  is  thine  1 
My  sovereign's  charge,  and  advt^rae  fate. 
Have  made  our  meeting  all  too  late; 
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et  this  may  Argentine, 

>n  from  ancient  comrade,  crave- 

istian*s  mass,  a  soldier's  gprave.*' 


press'd  his  dying  hand — ^its  grasp 
replied ;  but,  in  his  clasp, 
stiffen'd  and  grew  cold — 
O  farewell  1"  the  victor  cried, 
livalry  the  flower  and  pride, 
tie  arm  in  battle  bold, 
mrteous  mien,  the  noble  race, 
unless  faith,  the  manly  face  ! — 
nian's  convent  light  their  shrine, 
:e-wake  of  De  Argentine, 
-tter  knight  on  death-bier  laid, 
lever  gleam'd  nor  mass  was  said !" 


r  De  Argentine  alone, 

jh  Ninian's  church  these  torches 

shone, 

6e  the  death-prayer's  awful  tone. 

ellow  lustre  glimmer'd  pale, 

ken  plate  and  bloodied  mail, 

rest  and  shatter'd  coronet, 

9n,  Earl,  and  Banneret ; 

e  best  names  that  England  knew, 

1  in  the  death-prayer  dismal  due. 

;t  mourn  not.  Land  of  Fataie  I 

I  ne'er  the  Leopards  on  thy  shield 

ed  from  so  sad  a  field, 

ice  Norman  William  came. 

yr  thine  annals  justly  boast 

les  stern  by  Scotland  lost ; 

udge  not  her  victory, 

or  her  freeborn  rights  she  strove ; 

dear  to  all  who  freedom  love, 

I  none  so  dear  as  thee ! 


e  to  Bruce,  whose  curious  ear 
om  Fitz- Louis  tidings  hear ; 
im,  a  hundred  voices  tell 
iigy  and  miracle, 
"or  the  mute  page  had  spoke." — 
!"  said  Fitz-Louis,  "  rather  say, 
;el  sent  from  realms  of  day, 


To  burst  the  English  yoke. 
I  saw  his  plume  and  bonnet  drop, 
When  hurrying  from  the  mountain  top ; 
A  lovely  brow,  dark  locks  that  wave, 
To  his  bright  eyes  new  lustre  gave, 
A  step  as  light  upon  the  green. 
As  if  his  pinions  waved  unseen !" 
"  Spoke  he  with  none  V — "  With  none — 

one  word 
Burst  when  he  saw  the  Island  Lord 
Returning  from  the  battle-field." — 
"  What  answer  made  the  Chief?"—"  He 

kneePd, 
Durst  not  look  up,  but  mutter'd  low. 
Some  mingled  sounds  that  none  might 

know. 
And  greeted  him  'twixt  joy  and  fear, 
As  being  of  superior  sphere." 

XXXVII. 

Even  upon  Bannock's  bloody  plain, 
Heap'd  then  with  thousands  of^the  slain, 
'Mid  victor  monarch's  musings  high. 
Mirth  laugh'd  in  good  King  Robert's 

eye:— 
"  And  bore  he  such  angelic  air. 
Such  noble  front,  such  waving  hair  ? 
Hath  Ronald  kneel'd  to  him  T  he  said  ; 
"  Then  must  we  call  the  church  to  aid — 
Our  will  be  to  the  Abbot  known. 
Ere  these  strange  news  are  wider  blown. 
To  Cambuskenneth  straight  ye  pass. 
And  deck  the  church  for  solenm  mass, 
To  pay  for  high  deliverance  given, 
A  nation's  thanks  to  gracious  Heaven. 
Let  him  array,  besides,  such  state. 
As  should  on  princes'  nuptials  wait 
Ourself  the  cause,  through  fortune's  spite. 
That  once  broke  short  that  spousal  rite, 
Ourself  will  grace,  with  early  mom, 
The  Bridal  of  the  Maid  of  Lorn."* 

•  "  To  Mr.  yamrs  Bal/aHfjmf.— Dear  Sir,— 
You  have  now  the  whole  aflfair,  excepting  two 
or  three  concluding:  stanzas.  As  your  taste  for 
bride's-cake  may  induce  you  to  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  wedding,  I  will  save  you  some  criti- 
cism by  saying,  I  have  settled  to  stop  short^as 
above. — ^Witness  my  hand.  *  W.  S.** 
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Go  fortbT  Tny  Son^»  upon  thy  vcnliirous  wny ; 
Go  boldly  forth  j  tu>r  yet  thy  master  blame. 
Who  chose  no  patron  for  his  humble  lay. 
And  graceil  thy  numbers  with  no  frJendly  name. 
Whose  partial  leal  might  smooth  thy  path  to  feme* 
There  tuas — and  O  [  how  many  sorrows  p^wd 
Into  these  two  brief  words  l-^i/itre  was  el  chum 
By  generous  friendship  eiven — had  fate  allow'd. 
It  well  had  bid  thee  rank  the  prondest  of  the  proud  i 

All  angel  now— yet  IHlle  less  thaw  all. 
While  still  a  pilpim  m  our  world  below  1 
What  Vaila  it  us  that  patience  to  recall. 
Which  hid  its  own  to  soothe  aU  other  woes  ; 
What  'vidk  to  tell,  how  Virtue*^  purest  glow 
Shone  yet  more  lovely  in  a  form  so  fair  : 
And,  least  of  all,  what  'vails  the  world  should  know. 
That  one  poor  garland,  twined  to  deck  thy  hair, 
Is  hung  upon  thy  hearse,  to  droop  and  wither  there  ! 


THE    BRIDAL  OF   TRIERMAIN: 


OR, 


THE  VALE  OF   ST.   JOHN. 


A  LOVEieS  TALE, 
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THE   BRIDAL   OF  TRIERMAIN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Come,  Lucy  !  while  *tis  morning  hour, 
The  woodland  brook  we  needs  must 
pass; 
So,  ere  the  sun  assume  his  power, 
We  shelter  in  our  poplar  bower, 
Where  dew  lies  long  upon  the  flower. 

Though  vanishM  from  the  velvet  grass. 
Curbing  the  stream,  this  stony  ridge 
May  serve  us  for  a  silvan  bridge ; 
For  here,  compelled  to  disunite. 
Round  petty  isles  the  nmnels  glide. 
And  chafing  off  their  puny  spite. 
The    shallow    murmurers  waste   their 
might. 
Yielding  to  footstep  free  and  light 
A  dry-shod  pass  from  side  to  side. 


Nay,  why  this  hesitating  pause  ? 
And,  Lucy,  as  thy  step  withdraws. 
Why  sidelong  eye  the  streamlet's  brim? 

Titan ia's  foot  without  a  slip. 
Like  thine,  though  timid,  light,  and  slim. 

From  stone  to  stone  might  safely  trip, 

Nor  risk  the  glow-worm  clasp  to  dip 
That  binds  her  slipper's  silken  rim. 
Or,  trust  thy  lover  s  strength  :  nor  fear 

That  this  same  stalwart  arm  of  mine. 
Which  could  yon  oak's  prone  trunk  up- 

reai-, 
Shall  shrink  beneath  the  burden  dear 

Of  form  so  slender,  light,  and  fine. — 
So, — now,  the  danger  dared  at  last. 
Look  back,  and  smile  at  perils  past ! 


And  now  we  reach  the  favourite  glade. 
Paled  in  by  copsewood,  cliff,  and  stone, 

Where  never  harsher  sounds  invade, 
To  break  affection's  whispering  tone, 


Than  the  deep  breeze  that  waves  the 
shade, 

Than  the  small  brooklet's  feeble  moan. 
Come  I  rest  thee  on  thy  wonted  seat ; 

Moss'd  is  the  stone,  the  turf  is  green, 
A  place  where  lovers  best  may  meet 

Who  would  not  that  their  love  be  seen. 
The  boughs,  that  dim  the  summer  sky. 
Shall  hide  us  from  each  lurking  spy, 

That  fain  would  spread  the  invidious 
tale, 
How  Lucy  of  the  lofly  eye, 
Noble  in  birth,  in  fortunes  high. 
She  for  whom  lords  and  barons  sigh. 

Meets  her  poor  Arthur  in  the  dale. 

IV. 

How  deep  that  blush  !— how  deep  that 

sigh! 
And  why  does  Lucy  shun  mine  eye  ? 
Is  it  because  that  crimson  draws 
Its  colour  from  some  secret  cause. 
Some  hidden  movement  of  the  breast. 
She  woidd  not  that  her  Arthur  guess'd? 
O  !  quicker  far  is  lovers'  ken 
Than  the  dull  glance  of  common  men. 
And,  by  strange  sympathy,  can  spell 
The  thoughts  the  loved  one  will  not  tell ! 
And  mine,  in  Lucy's  blush,  saw  met 
The  hues  of  pleasure  and  reeret ; 
Pride  ciingled  in  the  sigh  her  voice. 
And  shiured  with  Love  the  crimsou 
glow; 
Well  pleased  that  thou  art  Arthurs 
choice. 
Yet  shamed  thine  own  is  placed  so 
low: 
Thou  tum'st  thy  self-confessing  cheek. 
As  if  to  meet  the  breeze's  cooling ; 
Then,  Lucy,  hear  thy  tutor  speak. 
For  Love,  too,  has  his  hours  of 
schooling. 
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Too  oft  mj  aiixioiis  eye  has  >p!ed 
That  secret  i^Tief  thou  fam  woul<lst  hide, 
The  parsing  panij  of  humbled  pnde ; 
Too  o(l,  when  ttirough  ihe  splendid 
hsill, 
The  load-star  of  each  heart  and  eye; 
My  fair  one  leads  the  glittering  hiill, 
Will  her  storn  glance  on  Arthur  falj, 
With  such  a  blush  and  such  a  sigh  ! 
Thou  A^  ouldftt  not  yield,  for  wesdth  or 
rank, 
T  he  h  eart  thy  worth  and  beauty  won. 
Nor  leave  me  on  this  mossy  bank, 

To  meet  a  rtvat  on  a  throne  : 
Why,  therit  should  vadnrepinings  rise, 
That  to  thy  lover  fate  denies 
A  nobler  n:rme,  a  wide  domain, 
A  Baron*s  birth,  a  nsenial  train, 
Si  n  ce  [  1 1:  a  ven  a^^^ign'  d  hJ  m,  for  h  is  part^ 
A  Ijr^e,  a  falchion,  and  a  heart  t 

VL 

My  sword — its  master  must  be  dumb  ; 

BuU  when  a  soldier  names  my  name, 

'    Approach,  my  l.wcy  !  fearless  ccmie, 

N  or  d  read  1  o  h  ear  o  f  A  r  th  u  r^s  **han\  e. 

My  heart — ^^niid  all  yon  courtly  crew, 

Of  lordly  rank  and  lofty  line, 
Is  there  to  love  and  honour  true. 
That  tH>a*its  a  pulse  so  warm  as 
mine? 
TheypTtii^  thy  diamonds'  lustre  rare — 
MaichVi  with  thine  ey^  1  Lhouaht  it 
faded; 
Tlvey  praisi?d  the  pearls  that  Ijound  Lhy 
hair  — 
I  only  saw  the  locks  they  braided ; 


They  talk'd  of  wealthy  dower  and  land. 

And  titles  of  hidi  bicth  the  token — 
I  thought  of  Lucy"s  heart  and  hand, 

Nor   knew   the   sense  of  what  was 
spo^cen. 
And  yet,  if  rank'd  in  Fortune *ft  roll, 

I  might  have  learn' d  tlieir  choice  un* 
wise. 
Who  rate  the  dower  above  the  soul. 

And  Lucy's  diamonds  o'er  her  eyes. 


My  lyre^It  is  an  idle  toy. 

That  borrowij  accents  not  \i^  own, 
lake  warbler  of  Colombian  sky, 

That  sings  but  tn  a  mimic  tone.* 
Ne^er  did  it  sound  o*er  sainted  well, 
Nor  boast  It  aught  of  Border  spell ; 
Its  strings  no  feudal  slogan  pour. 
Its  heroes  draw  no  broad  claymore; 
No  shouting  clans  applauses  laise, 
Because  it  sung  their  fathers*  praise  ; 
On  ScoUiiih  moor,  ur  Enj^lish  duun* 
It  ne'er  was  graced  i\iih  fair  rt^ivown  ; 
Nor  won,— bc^t  meed  lu  minstrel  true, — 
One  favouring   smile   from   fair   Buc- 

CLEUCH  ! 
By  one  poor  streamlet  sounds  its  tone. 
And  heard  by  one  dear  maid  alone. 


But^  if  thou  bid^st,  these  tones  shall  IcU 
Of  errant  knight,  and  damozelle; 
Of  the  dread  knot  a  Wizard  licd. 
In  punishment  of  maidcn^s  pride. 
In  notes  of  marvel  aj^d  of  fear. 
That  best  may  charm  roniimiic  ear* 


I 


For  Lucy  loves, — like  Collins,  iU-starr'd  name  I 
Whose  lay's  ref[uital  was  that  tardy  fame, 
Who  bound  no  laurel  round  his  hving  head, 
Should  hang  it  o'er  his  rniuiuiiii.Tt  wlicn  dcad,^ 
For  Lucy  loves  to  tread  enchanted  strand, 
And  thread,  like  him,  the  maze  of  Fairy  land ; 
Of  golden  battlements  to  view  the  gleam. 
And  slumber  soft  by  some  Elysian  stream  ; 
Sucli  lays  she  loves, — and,  such  my  Lucy's  choice, 
What  other  song  can  claim  her  Poet's  voice? 

*  The  Mocking  Bird. 
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Where  is  the  Maiden  of  mortal  strain. 
That  may  match  with  the  Baron  of 

Triennain  ? 
She  must  be  lovely,  and  constant,  and 

kind. 
Holy  and  pure,,  and  humble  of  mind. 
Blithe  of  cheer,  and  gentle  of  mood. 
Courteous,  and  generous,  and  noble  of 

blood — 
Lovely  as  the  sun*s  first  ray. 
When  it  breaks  the  clouds  of  an  April  day; 
Constant  and  true  as  the  widov/d  dove, 
Kind  as  a  minstrel  that  sings  of  love ; 
Pure  as  the  fountain  in  rockv  cave, 
Where  never  sunbeam  kiss'd  the  wave  ; 
Humble  as  maiden  that  loves  in  vain. 
Holy  as  hermit's  vesper  strain  ; 
Gentle  as  breeze  that  but  whispers  and 

dies, 
Yet  blithe  as  the  light  leaves  that  danco 

in  its  sighs ; 
Courteous  as  monarch  the  mom  he  is 

crown'd, 
Generous  as  spring-dews  that  bless  the 

glad  ground  ; 
Noble  her  blood  as  the  currents  that  met 
In  the  veins  of  the  noblest  Plantagenet — 
Such  must  her  form  be,  her  mood,  and 

her  strain. 
That  shall  match  with  Sir  Roland  of 
j  Triermain. 

1  II. 

,  Sir  Roland  de  Vaux  he  hath  laid  him 
j  to  sleep, 

His  blood  it  was  fever*d,  his  breathing 
was  deep. 

He  had  been  pricking  against  the  Scot, 

The  foray  was  long,  and  the  skirmish  hot ; 

His  dinted  helm  and  his  buckler's  plight 


Bore  token  of  a  stubborn  fight. 

AU  in  the  castle  must  hold  them  still. 
Harpers  must  lull  him  to  his  rest. 
With  the  slow  soft  tunes  he  loves  the  best, 
Till  sleep  sink  down  upon  his  breast. 

Like  the  dew  on  a  sunmier  hill. 


It  was  the  dawn  of  an  autumn  day  ; 
The  sun  was  struggling  with  frost-fog 

That  like  a  silvery  crape  was  spread 
Round  Skiddaw's  dim  and  distant  head. 
And  faintly  gleam'd  each  painted  pane 
Of  the  lordly  halls  of  Triermain, 

When  that  Baron  bold  awoke.  i 

Starting  he  woke,  and  loudly  did  call, 
Rousing  his  menials  in  bower  and  hall, 

While  hastily  he  spoke. 

IV.  I 

"  Hearken,  my  minstrels !  Which  of  ye  all    , 
Touch'd  his  harp  with  that  dying  fall,       | 

So  sweet,  so  soft,  so  faint. 
It  seem*d  an  angel's  whisper'd  call 

To  an  expiring  saint  ? 
And  hearken,  my  merry-men  !    What 
time  or  where 
Did  she  pass,  that  maid  with  her 
heavenly  brow. 
With  her  look  so  sweet  and  her  eyes  so 

fair. 
And  her  graceful  step  and  her  sm^el  air, 
And  the  eagle  plume  in  her  dark -brown 
hair, 
That  passM  from  my  bower  e'en 
now  I " 

V. 

Answer*d  him  Richard  de  Bretville ;  he 
Was  chief  of  the  Baron's  minstrelsy, — 
"  Silent,  noble  chieftain,  we 

Have  sat  since  midnight  close, 
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When  such  lullfng  sounds  as  the  brook- 
let ^injjs, 
Murmur'd  from  our  melting  strings^ 
And  huiih^d  you  to  rcpes& 
Had  a  harp -not*  sounded  liere^ 
U  bad  caught  my  watch^l  car, 
Althoiq^h  it  lell  as  faint  imd  shy 
As  bashful  maiden^s  half-formM  sigh^^ 

Wh^,*n  shi*  1 1  links  her  lover  ntar." 
Answer' d  I'hilip  of  Fasthwaite  tall. 
Me  kept  guntd  in  the  outer-hallT— 
"  Since  at  eve  out  wmtch  took  post. 
Not  a  foot  Has  thy  portal  cross  d  ; 

Else  had  I  heard  the  steps,  though 
low 
And  lij^jht  they  fell,  as  when  earth  receives^ 
In  mom  of  frost,  tiit:  withered  leaves^ 
That  drop  when  no  winds  blow," — 


"Thencome  Ihou  htther,  Henty^my  page, 
Whom  1  saved  from  the  sack  of  Hermi- 
tage, 
A\''hen  that  rlark  castle,  tower,  and  spire. 
Rose  to  the  sUSes  fi  pile  of  f\XQy 

And    reddened  all    the  Nine-stanc 
Hill 
And  the  shrieks  of  dcath^  that  Wildly 

broke 
TTirough  devouring  flame  and  smother- 
ing smoke, 

M  ade  the  \varriof  s  heart -blood  ehUL 
The  trustiest  thoil  of  all  my  train, 
My  fleetest  courtier  thou  must  rein, 

And  ride  to  L)Tilph's  tower^ 
And  from  the  Raron  of  Trier  main 

Gret^t  well  that  scig^e  of  power. 
He  h  sprurn,^  from  Dniid  sires 
And  (British  bards  that  tuned  their  lyrea 
To  Arlhur^b  and  Pendrai^on's  praise, 
And  his  who  sleeps  at  Dunmajlraise. 
Giftetl  like  lii^  \^\\\i^\  race, 
He  the  characters  can  trace, 
Graven  deep  In  elder  time 
Upon  lleltvL-llvTi's  cliffii  sublime; 
Sij^T!  and  st^tii  vvd]  doth  he  kuow, 
And  can  bi>t]e  of^veal  and  wo^ 
Of  kinL;dijms'  fall,  trid  iatc  of  wars, 
Fr^im  [ii\ -.Uc  Hheamft  and  ci"iur-.e  of  stars. 
Ik-  stialf  TeH  if  miildk?  carLh 
Ti>  til  tit  ciicluuitinjT  ohapt*  gave  birth, 
Or  if  'twiii*  but  an  airy  ibini^j 


*'  That  maid  \a  born  of  mid  tile  earth, 

A  nil  may  of  man  lie  won. 
Though  there  have  yhded  since  her  birth 

Kivt]'  hundred  years  and  one^ 
Uut  Where's  the  Knit^ht  in  nil  thtMiorth, 
That  iiare  the  advcntuiff  fs>llriw  forth, 
So  perilous  to  kni^dnly  w»>rt]i. 
Ill  the  valley  of  .St,  John? 

'  l'[jtW."Hcr, 


Such  a£  fantastic  slumbers  bring, 
Framed  from  the  rainbow*s  varying  dyc% 
Or  fading  tinta  of  western  skiea. 
For,  by  the  blessed  rood  I  5w*ear, 
If  that  fair  form  breathe  vital  air. 
No  other  maiden  by  ray  side 
Shall  ever  rest  De  Vaux%  bride  !  '* 


The  faith  Jul  Page  he  mouuts  his  steed» 
And  soon  he  cross*  d  green  I  rthing^s  mead,    | 
Da^bM  o^er  Rirkoswald's  verdant  plain,    ■ 
And  Eden  barr'd  his  course  iu  vain.  | 

He  pass'd  red  Penrith^s  Table  Round,      I 
For  feats  of  chivalry  renown'd, 
Left  Mayburgh's  mound  and  slonc*  of 

powerj 
By  Druids  raised  in  mamc  hour, 
And  traced  the  Eamouts  winding  way. 
Till  Ulfo's  kke  '  bcn^di  him  lay* 


Onward  he  rode,  the  pathway  still 
Winding  Ixtwixt  the  lake  and  hill ; 
Til!^  on  the  fraj^ent  of  a  rock. 
Struck  from  its  liase  by  lightning  i^hock. 

He  saw  the  hoary  Sage  : 
The  silver  moss  and  lidien  twined » 
With  fern  and   deer -hair  checked  and 
lined, 

A  cushion  fit  for  age ; 
And  o'er  him  shotik  the  aspin^tree^ 
A  restless  rusthuir  canopy. 
Then  sprung  yoiuij^  1  lcnr>'  from  his  sdlci 

And  greeted  Lyulph  grave. 
And  then  his  master's  tak^  thd  tell. 

And  then  for  counsel  crave. 
The  Man  of  Vear-s  mused  long  and  deep. 
Of  time's  lost  treasurer  taking  keep^ 
And  then,  as  rou.^ing  from  a  sleep, 

His  solemn  aiiswer  gave;^ 
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Listen,  youth,  to  what  I  tell, 
And  bind  it  on  thy  memory  well ; 
Nor  muse  that  I  commence  the  rhjrme 
Far  distant  'mid  the  wrecks  of  time. 
The  mystic  tale,  by  baxd  and  sage, 
Is  banded  down  from  Merlin's  age. 

X. 

^gttlp^'0  Salt. 

"King  Arthur  has  ridden  from  merry 
Carlisle, 

When  Pentecost  was  o'er : 
He  journeyed  like  errant-knight  the  while. 
And  sweetly  the  summer  sun  did  smile 

On  mountain,  moss,  and  moor. 
Above  his  solitary  track 
Rose  Glaramara*s  ridgy  back, 
Amid  whose  yawning  gulfs  the  sun 
Cast  umber'd  radiance  red  and  dun. 
Though  never  sunbeam  could  discern 
The  surface  of  that  sable  tarn, 
In  whose  black  mirror  vou  may  spy 
The  stars,  while  noontide  lights  the  sky. 
The  gallant  King  he  skirted  still 
The  margin  of  that  mighty  hill ; 
Rock  upon  rocks  incimibent  hung, 
And  torrents,  down  the  gullies  flung, 
Join*d  the  rude  river  that  brawl'd  on. 
Recoiling  now  from  crag  and  stone, 
;   Now  diving  deep  from  human  ken. 
And  raving  down  its  darksome  glen. 
The  Monarch  judged  this  desert  wild. 
With  such  romantic  ruin  piled. 
Was  theatre  by  Nature's  nand 
For  feat  of  high  achievement  plann'd. 

XI. 

"  O  rather  he  chose,  that  Monarch  bold,* 

On  vent'rous  quest  to  ride, 
In  plate  and  mail,  oy  wood  and  wold. 
Than,  with  ermine  trapp'd  and  cloth  of 
gold, 

In  princely  bower  to  bide  ; 
The  bursting  crash  of  a  foeman's  spear, 

As  it  shiver'd  against  his  mail. 
Was  merrier  music  to  his  ear 

Than  courtier's  whisper'd  tale : 
And  the  clash  of  Caliburn  more  dear. 

When  on  the  hostile  casque  it  rung, 
Than  all  the  lays 
To  their  monarch's  praise 

That  the  harpers  of  Reged  sung. 


He  loved  better  to  rest  by  wood  or  river, 
Than  in  bower  of  his  bride.   Dame 

Guenever, 
For  he  left  that  lady  so  lovely  of  cheer. 
To  follow  adventures  of  danger  and  fear ; 
And  the   frank-hearted  Idonarch  full 

little  did  wot, 
That  she  smiled,  in  his  absence,  on 

brave  Lancelot. 

XII. 

"  He  rode,  till  over  down  and  dell 
The  shade  more  broad  and  deeper  fell ; 
And  though  around  the  mountain's  head 
Flow'd  streams  of  purple,  and  gold,  and 

red. 
Dark  at  the  base,  unblest  by  beam, 
Frown'd  the  black  rocks,  and  roar'd  the 

stream. 
With  toil  the  King  his  way  pursued 
By  lonely  Threlkdd's  waste  and  wood. 
Till  on  his  course  obliquely  shone 
The  narrow  valley  of  Saint  John, 
Down  sloping  to  the  western  sky, 
Where  lir^ring  sunbeams  love  to  lie. 
Right  ^lad  to  feel  those  beams  again. 
The  Kmg  drew  up  his  charger's  rein ; 
With  gauntlet  raised  he  screen'd  his  sight. 
As  dazzled  with  the  level  light. 
And,  from  beneath  his  glove  of  mail, 
Scann'd  at  his  ease  the  lovely  vale, 
While  'gainst  the  sun  his  armour  bright 
Gleam'd  ruddy  like  the  beacon's  light. 

XIIL 

"  Paled  in  by  many  a  loity  hill. 
The  narrow  dale  lay  smooth  and  still. 
And,  down  its  verdant  bosom  led, 
A  winding  brooklet  found  its  bed. 
But,  midmost  of  the  vale,  a  mound 
Arose  with  airy  turrets  crown'd, 
Buttress,  and  rampire's  circling  bound. 

And  mighty  keep  and  tower  ; 
Seem'd  some  primeval  giant's  hand 
The  castle's  massive  walls  had  plann'd, 
A  ponderous  bulwark  to  withstand 

Ambitious  Nimrod's  power. 
Above  the  moated  entrance  slung. 
The    balanced    drawbridge    trembling 
hung, 

As  jealous  of  a  foe ; 
Wicket  of  oak,  as  iron  hard. 
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With  iroasiuddedg  clenched,  and  barr'd, 
And  pron£*d  fiortcullis^  joia'd  la  guiifd 

The  gloomy  pass  below* 
But  the  gray  walls  no  banner^  crown' d. 
Upon  the  watch- to wcr*5  airy  round 
No  warder  stocxl  his  bom  lo  sound, 
No  gui^rd  beside  the  bndg)e  was  found, 
And,  where  the  Gothic  gateway  frown'd, 

Glanced  neither  bill  nor  bow. 

XIV. 

"Beneath  the  castle's  gloomy  pride, 
In  ample  round  did  Arthur  ride 
Three  tinies  ;  nor  living  thing  he  spied, 

Nor  heard  a  living  sound, 
Save  thtit,  awakeniiig  from  her  dream. 
The  owlet  now  began  to  scream^ 
In  concert  with  the  rushing  stream, 

That  washed  the  battled  mound* 
He  lighted  from  his  goodly  steeds 
And  be  left  him  lo  graze  cm  bank  and 

mead ; 
And  slowly  he  climb'd  the  narrow  way, 
That  reached  the  entrance  grim  and  gray, 
And  he  stood  the  outward  arch  below, 
And  his  bugle-hom  prepared  lo  blow. 

In  summons  blithe  and  bold, 
Deeming  to  rouse  from  iron  sleep 
The  guardian  of  this  dwmal  Keep, 

Which  well  be  guessM  the  hold 
Of  wijuud  stei'n,  or  goblin  grim, 
Or  pagan  of  i^iganlic  limb, 

The  tyrant  of  the  vvold 
XV. 
"The  ivory  buglers  golden  tip 
Twice  touched  the  Monarch's  manly  lip, 

And  twice  his  hand  withdrew. 
— Tl^ink  not  but  Arthur's  heart  was  good ! 
H  is  5*bicld  wasi  cross' d  by  the  blei^ed  rood. 
Had  a  pa^an  host  before  him  stood. 

He  had  charged  them  through  and 
through  ; 
Vet  the  silence  of  that  ancient  place 
Sunk  on  his  heart,  and  he  paused  a  space 

Ere  yet  his  horn  he  blew. 
Rut,  instant  as  its  'lamm  rung^ 
The  castle  gale  was  o^>en  flung, 
Portcullis  rose  wilh  crashing  groan 
Full  harshly  up  its  grtmve  of  stunc  \ 
The  balance-beams  obtiy'd  the  blast, 
And  rlown   the   trembling   drawbridge 
cast  ; 


The  ira^ted  arch  before  htm  Uy, 
With  nought  to  bar  the  gloomy  way, 
And  onward  Arthur  paced,  with  hand 
On  Calibtim  s  resisdess  bniod 


**  A  h^indred  torches,  flashing  bright. 
Dispelled  at  once  the  gloomy  night 

That  loured  along  the  walls, 
And  showed  the  King*s  astonished  sight 

The  inmates  of  the  halls* 
Nor  wizard  stem,  nor  goblin  grini, 
Nor  giant  huge  of  form  and  limb, 

Nor  heathen  knight,  was  thert; 
But  the crcsswts,  which  odours  Rung  aloft, 
ShowM  by  their  yellow  li^ht  and  soft, 

A  band  of  damsels  fair* 
Onward  they  came,  like  summer  wave 

That  dances  to  the  shore  ; 
An  hundred  voices  welcome  gavCf 

And  welcome  o'er  and  o  er  ! 
An  hundred  lovely  hands  assail 
The  bucklers  of  the  monarch's  marl, 
And  busy  labonr'd  tu  unlui;;p 
Rivet  of  steel  and  iron  clasp. 
One  wrapp'd  him  in  a  mantle  fair, 
And  one  flung  odours  on  his  hair  \ 
His  short  curFd  ringlets  one  smoothed 

dowTi, 
One  wreathed  them  wilh  a  myrtle  crowTi. 
A  bride  upon  her  wedding-day, 
Was  tended  ne*er  by  troop  so  gay.. 


"  Loud  laugb*d  they  all,  — the  King,  in 

vain, 
With  questions  task'd  the  giddy  train  ; 
Let  him  entreat,  or  crave*  or  call, 
'Tw as  one  reply, — loud  laughM  they  all. 
Then  o*er  him  mimic  chains  they  flings 
Framed  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring. 
While  some  their  gentle  force  unite, 
Onward  to  drag  the  wondering  knight, 
Some,  bolder,  urge  his  pace  with  blows, 
Dealt  with  the  lily  or  the  rose. 
Behind  him  were  in  triumph  borne 
The  warlike  arms  he  late  liad  worn. 
Four  of  the  train  comhined  to  rear 
The  terrors  of  Tin tntl gel's  sptrar  ; 
Two,  laughing  at  their  lack  of  strength, 
Dragged  Calibuni  in  cumbrous  length  ; 
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One,  while  she  aped  a  martial  stride, 
Plaoed  on  her  brows  the  helmet's  pride ; 
Then  scream'd,  'twixt  laughter  and  sur- 
prise. 
To  feel  its  depth  o*erwhelm  her  eyes. 
With  revel-shout,  and  triumph-song, 
Thns  gaily  march'd  the  giddy  throng. 

XVIII. 

"  Through  many  a  gallery  and  hall 
They  led,  I  ween,  their  royal  thrall ; 
At  length,  beneath  a  fair  arcade 
Their  march  and  song  at  once  they  staid. 
The  eldest  maiden  of  the  band, 

(The  lovely  maid  was  scarce  eigh- 
teen,p) 
Raised,  with  imposing  air,  her  hand. 
And  reverent  silence  did  command. 

On  entrance  of  their  Queen, 
And  they  were  mute. — But  as  a  glance 
They  stod  on  Arthur's  countenance 

Bewildered  with  surprise. 
Their  smother'd  mirth  again  'gan  speak, 
In  archly  dimpled  chin  and  cheek. 

And  laugnter-lighted  eyes. 

XIX. 

"The  attributes  of  those  high  days 
Now  only  live  in  minstrel -lajrs ; 
For  Nature,  now  exhausted,  still 
Was  then  profuse  of  good  and  iU. 
Strength  was  gigantic,  valour  high. 
And  wisdom  soar'd  beyond  the  sky. 
And  beauty  had  such  matchless  b^un 
As  lights  not  now  a  lover's  dream. 
Yet  een  in  that  romantic  age. 

Ne'er  were  such  charms  by  mortal 
seen. 
As  Arthur's  dazzled  eyes  engage. 
When  forth  on  that  enchanted  stage, 
With  glittering  train  of  maid  and  page, 

Advanced  the  castle's  Queen  I 
While  up  the  hall  she  slowly  pass'd. 
Her  dark  eye  on  the  King  she  cast. 

That  flash'd  expression  strong ; 
The  longer  dwelt  that  lingering  look. 
Her  cheek  the  livelier  colour  took. 
And  scarce  the  shame-faced  King  could 
brook 

The  gaze  that  lasted  long. 
A  sage,  who  had  that  look  espied. 
Where  kindling  passion  strove  with  prid^ 


Had  whisper'd,  *  Prince,  beware  ! 
From  the  chafed  tiger  rend  the  prey. 
Rush  on  the  lion  vrhen  at  bay. 
Bar  the  fell  dragon's  blighted  wav, 
But  shun  £at  lovely  snare  !  — 

XX. 

"  At  once,  that  inward  strife  suppress'd. 
The  dame  ^proach'd  her  warlike  guest. 
With  greeting  in  that  fair  degree. 
Where  female  pride  and  courtesy 
Are  blended  with  such  passing  art 
As  awes  at  once  and  charms  ^e  heart 
A  courtly  welcome  first  she  gave. 
Then  of  his  goodness  *gan  to  crave 

Construction  fair  and  true 
Of  her  light  maidens'  idle  mirth. 
Who  drew  from  lonely  glens  their  birth. 
Nor  knew  to  pay  to  stranger  worth 

And  dignity  their  due  ; 
And  then  she  pra/d  that  he  would  rest 
That  night  her  castle's  honour'd  guest. 
The  Monarch  meetly  thanks  express'd ; 
The  banquet  rose  at  her  behest. 
With  lay  and  tale,  and  laugh  and  jest. 

Apace  the  evening  flew. 

XXI. 

"  The  lady  sate  the  Monarch  by. 
Now  in  her  turn  abash'd  and  shy. 
And  with  indifference  seem'd  to  hear 
The  t03rs  he  whisper'd  in  her  ear. 
Her  beuing  modest  was  and  fair, 
Yet  shadows  of  constraint  were  there. 
That  show'd  an  over-cautious  care 

Some  inward  thought  to  hide  ; 
Oft  did  she  pause  in  fuU  reply. 
And  oft  cast  down  her  large  dark  eye, 
Oft  check'd  the  soft  voluptuous  sigh, 

That  heav'd  her  bosom's  pride. 
Slight  symptoms  these,  but  shepherds 

know 
How  hot  the  mid-day  sun  shall  glow. 

From  the  mist  of  morning  sky  ; 
And  so  the  wily  Monarch  guess'd. 
That  this  assum'd  restraint  express'd 
More  ardent  passions  in  the  breast. 

Than  ventured  to  the  eye. 
Closer  he  press'd,  while  beakers  rang, 
While  maidens  laugh'd  and  minstrels 
sang, 
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Still  closer  to  her  ear — 
But  ^hy  pursue  the  common  t^^let 
Or  wherefore  show  how  knighLs  prevail 

When  ladies  dare  to  hear? 
Or  wberefore  trace,  irom  what  slight 

crnse 
Its  source  one  tpmtt  passion  draw£. 

Till,  mastering  all  within. 
Where  lives  the  man  th^t  has  not  tiied. 
How  mirth  can  into  foUj  gLidi^ 

Aiid  folly  into  sm  I " 

CANTO  SECOND. 


"  Another  clay,  another  day. 
And  yet  another,  glidt^  away  i 
The  -Sajton  atcrn,  the  pagan  Dan^ 
Maraud  on  Britain'i  ^ofcs  agaiiu 
ArLhiiTt  of  Christendom  the  nowerj 
Lies  loitering  in  a  lady's  bovver ; 
The  horn  J  that  foemcn  wont  lo  fear, 
Sounils  but  tJ.>  vvakt  the  Cumbri^xti  tleer, 
And  Cali!>urn^  the  liritish  pride, 
Hiiaig^  uscli;s;s  by  a  luvcr'^  j^ide^ 


"  Another  day,  another  day, 
And  yet  another,  glides  away. 
Hen>ic  t>laiis  in  pleasure  clrown^d, 
He  thinks  not  of  the  Table  Kound  ; 
In  lawlc*i5!j  Jove  dissolved  lii^  life. 
He  thinks  not  of  \\v>  beauteous  wife  ; 
lictter  hu  li.ives  to  snatch  a  ilower 
From  bo-iom  tif  his  paramour. 
Than  from  a  Saxorj  Knight  to  wrert 
The  honoura  of  his  heathen  crest ; 
Belter  to  wreathe,  *miti  trusses  bro^\'TV, 
The  heron  *s  plume  her  hawk  struck  down, 
Than  o'er  ihc  altar  j^ive  to  flow 
The  b-intu't!,  nf  a  Paytiii^i  foe- 
Thus,  v^^zek  \\y  week,  ^iid  flay  by  day, 
IJk  Itfo  in|:;iiiriuu:^  gliilod  away; 
\\\\\  s>K',  Ihi!  N(MiThc>i  hifrdreaai,  with  fear 
Uchohls  hii  hour  of  waking  mjaj* 


"  Much  force  ha\T  mortal  charms  lo  stay 
Our  pC3tL'C  in  Virtue's  toilsome  way  ; 


But  Guerkdolcn^ii  mi^t  far  oiitshine 

Each  maid  of  merdy  mortal  line. 
Her  mother  was  of  human  birth, 
Her  sire  a  Gente  of  the  earth. 
In  days  of  old  deemed  to  pr<Kide 
O'er  bvers*  wiles  aud  beantys  pride. 
By  youths  aod  virgins  worshipp  d  lon^ 
With  festive  dance  and  choral  i^ng^ 
Till,  when  the  cross  to  Britain  com^ 
On  heathen  altars  died  the  flame. 
Now^  deep  in  W^asldale  solitude,         y 
The  dowTjj&ilJ  of  his  rights  he  rued, 
And,  bom  of  hk  restntment  heir, 
He  iraio'd  to  guile  that  lady  fdr. 
To  sink  in  slothful  sbi  and  shame 
The  champions  of  the  Christian  imme. 
WeH  skill  d  to  keep  vain  thoughts  aliv^ 
And  all  to  promise^  nought  to  give, 
^rhe  timid  youth  had  hope  in  sione^ 
The  bold  and  pressing^  gatn'd  no  moi& 
As  wjldcr^d  children  leave  their  bom^ 
After  the  r^pbow's  arch  to  roam. 
He  I*  lovers  barterM  fair  citeem^ 
Faith,  fame,  and  honour,  for  a  dream* 

**  Her  aire*a  soft  art**  the  soul  to  tame 
She  practised  thus — till  Arthur  came  ; 
Then,  frail  humanity  had  part, 
And  all  the  molher  claimed  ber  heart 
Forgot  each  nile  her  (Itlber  gave, 
Sunk  from  a  princess  to  a  slai'e. 
Too  late  must  (juendolen  deplore, 
He,  thai  has  all,  can  hope  no  morel 
Now  mu'il  she  see  her  lover  strain. 
At  e\ery  turn,  her  feeble  chain  ; 
Watcly,  to  new-bintl  each  k  not,  and  sliirink 
To  view  each  fast -decaying  link» 
Art  she  invokes  to  Nature  s  aid, 
Iler  vest  lo  zone,  her  locks  k*  braid  j 
Fach  varied  pleasure  beard  her  call, 
The  fea.sl,  Ihe  tourney,  and  the  ball : 
Her  slorletl  lore  ,4tc  next  appHies, 
Taxing  her  mind  lo  aid  ber  eyes ; 
Now  more  than  mo  rial  wise,  and  then 
111  female  so  fin  ess  sunk  again  ; 
Nim,  raptured,  with  each   wish  com- 

riyi^gi 

With  feign\i  relucUnce  now  denying; 
Each  charm  she  varied,  lo  retain 
A  varying  heartland  all  in  ^'ain  ! 
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V. 

"Thus  in  the  garden's  narrow  bound, 
Flank'd  bv  some  castle's  Gothic  round. 
Fain  would  the  artist's  skill  provide. 
The  limits  of  his  realms  to  mde. 
The  walks  in  labyrinths  he  twines, 
Shade  after  shade  with  skill  combines, 
With  many  a  varied  flowerv  knot. 
And  copse,  and  arbour,  decks  the  spot, 
Tempting  the  hasty  foot  to  stay. 

And  linger  on  the  lovely  way 

Vain  art !  vain  hope  !  'tis  fruitless  all ! 
At  length  we  reach  the  bounding  wall. 
And,  sick  of  flower  and  trim-dress'd  tree. 
Long  for  rough  glades  and  forest  free. 

VI. 

"Three  summer  months  had  scantly 

flown, 
When  Arthur,  in  embarrass'd  tone. 
Spoke  of  his  liegemen  and  his  throne ; 
Said,  all  too  long  had  been  his  stay,* 
And  duties,  which  a  Monarch  sway. 
Duties,  unknown  to  humbler  men. 
Must  tear  her  knight  from  Guendolen. — 
She  listen'd  silenUv  the  while. 
Her  mood  express  d  in  bitter  smile ; 
Beneath  her  eye  must  Arthur  quail. 
And  oft  resume  the  unfinish'd  tale, 
Confessing,  by  his  downcast  eye, 
The  wrong  he  sought  to  justify. 
He  ceased.    A  moment  mute  she  gazed, 
And  then  her  looks  to  heaven  she  raised ; 
One  palm  her  temples  veil* d,  to  hide 
The  tear  that  sprung  in  spite  of  pride ; 
The  other  for  an  instant  pressed 
The  foldings  of  her  silken  vest ! 

VII. 

"  At  her  reproachful  sign  and  look. 
The  hint  the  Monarch's  conscience  took. 
Eager  he  spoke — *  No,  lady,  no  ! 
Deem  not  of  British  Arthur  so, 
Nor  think  he  can  deserter  prove 
To  the  dear  pledge  of  mutual  love. 
I  swear  by  sceptre  and  by  sword. 
As  belted  knight  and  Britain's  lord. 
That  if  a  boy  shall  claim  my  care. 
That  boy  is  bom  a  kingdom's  heir ; 
But,  if  a  maiden  Fate  allows, 
To  choose  that  maid  a  fitting  spouse. 


A  summer-day  in  lists  shall  strive 
My  knights, — the  bravest  knights  alive, — 
And  he,  the  best  and  bravest  tried. 
Shall  Arthur^s  daughter  claim  for  bride.' 
He  spoke,  with  voice  resolved  and  high — 
The  lady  deign'd  him  not  reply. 

VIII. 

"  At  dawn  of  mom,  ere  on  the  brake 
His  matins  did  a  warbler  make. 
Or  stirr'd  his  wing  to  brush  away 
A  single  dewdrop  from  the  spray. 
Ere  yet  a  sunbeam,  through  the  mist. 
The  castle-battlements  had  kiss'd. 
The  gates  revolve,  the  drawbridge  falls, 
And  Arthur  sallies  from  the  wafls. 
Doff  *d  hb  soft  garb  of  Persia's  loom. 
And  steel  from  jspur  to  helmet-plume. 
His  Lybian  steed  full  proudly  trode. 
And  joyful  neigh'd  beneath  his  load. 
The  Monarch  gave  a  passing  sigh 
To  penitence  and  pleasures  by. 
When,  lo  !  to  his  astonish'd  ken 
Appear'd  the  form  of  Guendolen. 

IX. 

"  Beyond  the  outmost  wall  she  stood, 
Attired  like  huntress  of  the  wood  : 
Sandall'd  her  feet,  her  ankles  bare. 
And  eagle-plumage  deck'd  her  hair  ; 
Firm  was  her  look,  her  bearing  bold, 
And  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  gold. 
*  Thou  goest ! '  she  said,  *and  ne'er  again 
Must  we  two  meet,  in  joy  or  pain. 
Full  fain  would  I  this  hour  delay. 
Though  weak  the  wish— yet  wilt  thou 

stay? 
—No !  thou  look'st  forward.     Still  at- 
tend,— 
Part  we  like  lover  and  like  friend.  * 
She  raised  the  cup — *Not  this  the  juice 
The  slug^sh  vines  of  earth  produce  ; 
Pledge  we,  at  parting,  in  the  draught 
Which    Genii    love ! ' — she    said    and 

quaff'd ; 
And  strange  unwonted  lustres  fly 
From  her  flush'd  cheek  and  sparkling  eye. 

X. 

"The  courteous  Monarch  bent  him  low. 
And,  stooping  down  from  saddlebow, 
Lifted  the  cup,  in  act  to  drink. 
A  drop  escaped  the  goblet's  brink — 
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Intense  ^  firjuSd  fire  from  hell. 
Upon  the  charger^s  neck  it  felL 
Screaming  with  agony  and  fnght. 
He  bolleti  tw<;fity  feet  upright — 
— The  peasant  %vX\  caji  show  the  dint, 
Where  his  hoofs  lighted  on  the  ftint.— 
From  Arthur^s  himd  the  goblet  flew. 
Scattering  a  shower  of  fiery  dew, 
That  burn'd  and  bhghted  where  it  fell  1 
The  frantic  steed  rush'd  up  the  dell, 
As  whislleTi  frt>m  the  bow  the  reed ; 
Nor  bit  nor  rein  conld  check  his  ipeed, 

Until  he  giUn*d  the  hill ; 
TKen  breath  and  sinew  faiVd  apace, 
And,  reeling  from  the  desperate  race, 

He  stood,  enhnusted,  ^Ul. 
The  Monarch,  breathless  and  amazed, 

Back  on  the  fatal  castle  gazed 

Nor  tower  nor  donjon  could  he  spy, 
Darkening  a^jainst  the  mornmg  ihy  ; 
But, on  the  spot  where  once  they  frown 'd. 
The  lonely  streamlet  bmwl'd  around 
A  In  fled  knoll,  whtT^  dimly  ^hone 
Fragments  of  rock  and  rifted  ^tone. 
Mtising  on  this  strange  hap  the  while, 
The  king  wends  back  to  fair  Carlisle ; 
And  cares,  that  cumber  nwt^l  sway, 
Wore  memory  of  the  past  away. 

xr. 
"Full  fifteen  year*,  and  more,  weit  sped. 
Each  brought  new  wreaths  to  Arthur's 

head. 
Twelve  bloody  fields,  with  glory  fotight, 
The  SitKons  to  subjection  brought: 
Rython,  the  mighty  giant,  slain 
By  his  good  brand,  relieved  Hretagne: 
The  Pictiah  Gillamoi^  in  fight, 
And  Roman  Lucius,  own*d  his  might ; 
And    wide   were    through    the    world 

rcniisvnM 
The  jjlories  of  his  Table  Round. 
Each  knifjhl,  who  sotight  adventurous 

fan\L', 
To  the  bold  court  of  Urilain  came, 
And  all  who  ^uflTcrM  causek^ss  wrong. 
From  tyrant  prrnuh  or  fai  tour  strong. 
Sought  Arthur's  p^e!^t■ncc  lo  c(.m^ plain. 
Nor  there  for  aid  implored  in  vain* 

'   '*For  thk  ihe  King,  w  \th  pom  p  and  pridci 
Ife/d  sohmn  court  at  Whitsunlidc, 


And  summon^rl  Prince  and  Peer, 

All  wbo  owed  homage  for  their  land. 
Or  who  cca^ved  knighthood  front  his 

Imnd, 
Or  who  had  succatir  lo  defmrndt 

To  a>ine  from  far  and  near. 
At  &uch  high  tide,  were  glee  and!  game 
Mingled  with  fcat«  of  maillal  j^me. 
For  many  a  stranger  champioti  came^ 

In  lifiU  lo  break  a  n>ear ; 
And  not  a  knight  of  Arthur's  host. 
Save  that  he  trode  some  foreign  coast. 
But  at  this  feast  of  Pentecosl 

Before  hhn  must  appear 
Ah,  Minstrels!  ^hen  the  Table  Round 
Arose,  with  all  its  warriors  crownM, 
There  was  a  theme  for  bards  to  sound 

In  friumpih  to  iheir  string  I 
Five  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone, 
But  time  &hall  draw  his  dying  groan. 
Ere  he  behold  the  British  throne 

Begirt  with  such  ii  ring  I 


"The  heralds  named  the  appointed  spot« 
As  Caerleon  or  Camclot,  ' 

Or  Carlisle  fiiir  and  free. 
At  Penrith,  now,  the  ft  a  si  was  set. 
And  in  fair  Eamont's  vale  were  met 

The  flowtr  of  Chivalry. 
There  Galaad  sate  with  nianly  grace, 
Vet  maiden  metkne&a  in  his  face; 
There  Morolt  of  the  iron  mace, 

And  love-lorn  Tristrem  there : 
And  Dinadam  with  lively  glance^ 
And  Lanval  with  the  fairy  lance,  i 

And  Mordreil  with  his  look  askance, 

Brunor  and  Beviderc. 
Why  should  I  tell  of  members  more? 
Sir  Cay,  Sir  Honnicr,  and  Sir  Bore, 

Sir  Carodac  the  keen. 
The  gentle  Gawain's  courteous  lore. 
Hector  de  Mares  and  Pellinorc,  , 

And  Lancelot,  that  ever  more 

Look'd  storn-wii^c  on  the  Queen.      | 


*' When  wine  and  mirth  did  most  abound. 
And  harpers  playM  their  biytliest  round, 
A  shrilly  trumpet  shook  the  ground. 
And  manorial s  cleared  the  ring  ; 
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Heading  a  band  of  damsels  bright, 
Paced  through  the  circle,  to  alight 

And  kneel  before  the  King. 
Arthur,  with  strong  emotion,  saw 
Her  graceful  boldness  checked  by  awe, 
Her  dress  like  huntress  of  the  wold. 
Her  bow  and  baldric  trapp'd  with  gold. 
Her  sandaird  feet,  her  antdes  bare. 
And  the  eagle-plume  that  deck*d  her  hair. 

Graceful  her  veil  she  backward  flung 

The  King,  as  from  his  seat  he  sprung, 

Almost  cried,  *  Guendolen !  * 
But  'twas  a  face  more  frank  and  wild. 
Betwixt  the  woman  and  the  child. 
Where  less  of  magic  beauty  smiled 

Than  of  the  race  of  men  ^ 
And  in  the  forehead's  haughty  grace, 
The  lines  of  Britain's  royal  race, 

Pendragon's  you  might  ken. 

XV. 

"  Faltering,  yet  gracefully  she  said — 
*  Great  Prince !  behold  an  orphan  maid. 
In  her  departed  mother's  name, 
A  father's  vow'd  protection  claim ! 
The  vow  was  sworn  in  desert  lone, 
In  the  deep  valley  of  St.  John.  * 
At  once  the  King  the  suppliant  raised. 
And  kiss'd  her  brow,  her  beauty  praised ; 
His  vow,  he  said,  should  well  be  kept. 
Ere  in  the  sea  the  sun  was  dipp'd, — 
Then,  conscious,  glanced  upon  his  queen : 
But  she,  unruffled  at  the  scene 
.    Of  human  frailty,  construed  mild, 
Look'd  upon  Lancelot  and  smiled. 


"  *  Up !  up !  each  knight  of  gallant  crest 

Take  buckler,  spear,  and  brand ! 
He  that  to-day  shall  bear  him  best. 

Shall  win  my  Gyneth's  hand. 
And  Arthur  s  daughter,  when  a  bride. 

Shall  bring  a  noble  dower ; 
Both  fair  Strath-Clyde  and  Reged  wide, 

And  Carlisle  town  and  tower.' 
Then  might  you  hear  each  valiant  knight. 

To  page  and  squire  that  cried, 
*  Bring  my  armour  bright,  and  my  courser 

wight : 
'Tis  not  each  day  that  a  warrior's  might 

Ma/  win  a.  royal  bride,  * 


Then  cloaks  and  caps  of  maintenance 

In  haste  aside  they  fling ; 
The  helmets  glance,  and  gleams  the  lance, 

And  the  steel-weaved  hauberks  ring. 
Small  care  had  they  of  their  peaceAil 
array, 

They  might  gather  it  that  wolde ; 
For  brake  and  bramble  glitter'd  gay, 

With  pearls  and  cloth  of  gold. 

XVII. 

"Within  trumpet  sound  of  the  Table 
Round 

Were  fiftv  champions  free. 
And  they  all  arise  to  fight  that  prize, — 

They  all  arise  but  three. 
Nor  love's  fond  troth,  nor  wedlock's  oath. 

One  gallant  could  withhold. 
For  priests  will  allow  of  a  broken  vow. 

For  penance  or  for  gold. 
But  sign  and  glance  from  ladies  bright 

Among  the  troop  were  thrown, 
To  plead  their  right,  and  true-love  plight. 

And  'plain  of  honour  flown. 
The  knights  they  busied  them  so  fest. 

With  buckling  spur  and  belt. 
That  sigh  and  look,  by  ladies  cast. 

Were  neither  seen  nor  felt. 
From  pleading,  or  upbraiding  glance, 

Each  gallant  turns  aside, 
And  only  thought,  *  If  speeds  my  lance, 

A  queen  becomes  my  bride ! 
She  has  fairStrath-Clyde,and  Reged  wide, 

And  Carlisle  tower  and  town  ; 
She  is  the  loveliest  maid,  beside, 

That  ever  heir'd  a  crown.' 
So  in  haste  their  coursers  they  bestride, 

And  strike  their  visors  down. 

XVIII. 

"  The  champions,  arm'd  in  martial  sort, 

Have  throng'd  into  the  list. 
And  but  three  knights  of  Arthur's  codrt 

Are  from  the  tourney  miss'd. 
And  still  these  lovers*  fame  survives 

For  faith  so  constant  shown, — 
There  were  two  who  loved  their  neigh- 
bours' wives. 

And  one  who  loved  his  own. 
The  first  was  Lancelot  de  Lac, 

The  second  Tristrem  bold. 
The  third  n* as  NaXx^xvX.  C-ax^w^^s:^ 

VJYio  vioii  Viit  ca'^  ol  ^<:^^> 
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He,  M  tiic  ma^e  of  ladf  tra^ 
Alone  the  csp « 

Tliit,  bet  fcff  *«y  i 
Sir  Carodac,  Lo  ^^t  ihic  priie^ 
ana  4aini 


z 


Had  given  ljt*h  mp 
Vet,  ttDce  bat  <fl}e  of  tbat  ^r  ecKit 

Was  ifoc  to  vedk<k' t  sltriaev 
Bnod  him  who  will  wkh  lase  icporrt^^-- 

He  ihall  be  free  6tnB  mine* 


**  Now  canLcolM  tlie  tleedi  in  sir^ 
Now  pltimei  and  pennoiu  wsnt£io*d  GuTt 
Ai  ^3 1  atrrmn^l  the  ti&ta  so  wide 
In  p^fioply  the  champjiotis  rKLe» 
Km^j  Arthur  iaw,  with  ttinlcd  cy^ 
The  fl^jww  of  chivalry  match  by. 
The  tmlw;irk  of  the  ClirUtiaii  cr^^dt 
Th<r  ktii|^^lom's  shield  m  hoijr  of  ise!ed. 
'nnii  laic  hf  ih ought  him  of  the  woe 
Mi^ht  fffim  their  civji  conflict  flow; 
For  well  he  kncwr  ihey  would  not  part 
Till  cohj  wu  many  Bt  gallant  heart 
Hit  ha*ty  vow  he  gan  to  rue. 
Ami  f  jyRcih  then  apart  he  drew  ; 
Tij  brr  \\\s  Icsnling'iitafr  resign 'd, 
llui  ndtk^d  c^aiitiun  ^^ve  and  kjiid. 


"  *Thfrti  *re'stt  ray  chihl,  lu  protaisc- 

I  \AA  ihc  I  rump  for  toamcy  sound- 
Take  Ihon  my  warder  a#  the  queen 
And  unimre  of  the  martial  scene  \ 
\\%%\  matt  thou  thiji:— as  lieauty  bright 
Ii)  polar  ttar  to  valiant  kniKhU 
A»  at  htT  word  his  stword  he  draws, 
Hi<i  fairest  ^^ui-pton  her  applause^ 
So  tfenile  maid  i^hould  never  ask 
Of  knight  h'j^xl  vain  and  dangerous  t^ik; 
And  lJeauty\  eyifS  ah  on  Id  evtrr  he 
Like  tlie  twin  stars  that  soothe  the  sea. 
And  Hcniuty^'i  Ijreath  shall  whisper  peace, 
And  hid  \\\\t  storm  of  hatlle  cca^ie. 
I  tril  thee  ihi^  leM  all  too  far 
Thrsr*  kni|,dsts  iir^e  tourney  into  war. 
JJiithc  lit  the  trumpvl  let  them  go^ 

counter  blow  for  blowj  — 


For  a 

Bm.Gfttetiiv 
And 
TUf 

Tr^t  l&oa  tbjr  &thar 
DoabiDoCbe  ' 
Kor  be  it  aM, 
A  TOse  of  Artinif's 


Gjnems  fast 


"  A  prtRud  and  dliootileiited  gfow 
O^efihadowM  Gjiietli*i  brow  ofsDOW ; 

Sbc  put  tbe  winder  by  :— 
'Roerre  1^  faocn,  ray  lien^*  she  su^ 

*  Thus  ^bam^d  down  and  ItiEuted^ 
Deba^  ax)d  natrciw'd  krt  a  maid 

Of  less  degree  tbtts  L 
No  petty  diieC  but  holds  his  bdr 
At  a  more  botioo/d  price  aod  C3J^ 

Than  BriUin'ft  Kiag  botda  me! 
Altboughthc  sun-humM  maid»  forfJowcTT 
Has  but  her  fathers  nigged  tower, 

His  barren  hill  ajid  lee' 
King  Arthur  swor^    '  By  crown  and 

sword, 
As  belted  knight  and  Britain  5  lord, 
TTiat  a  whole  summer's  day  should  strive 
His  knight^  thebravest  knights  alive  I'— 

*  Recall  thine  oath  !  and  to  her  glen 
Poor  Gyneth  cati  return  agen ; 

Not  on  thy  daughter  will  the  staiup 
That  soils  thy  sword  and  crowTV  remaiit 
But  think  not  she  will  e'er  be  bride 
Save  to  the  bravest,  proved  and  tried; 
Pendragon^s  daughter  will  not  fear 
For  clashing  swor^i  or  splinter'd  spean 

Nor  shrink  though  blood  iiiould 
Row  ; 
And  all  too  well  sad  Guendolcn 
Hath  t^uc^ht  the  faithlessness  of  men, 
That  child  of  hers  should  pity,  when 

Their  meed  they  undergo,' 


**He  frown 'd  and  sigh*d^  the  Monarch 

bold :— 
*  T  give — what  I  may  not  withhoirl ; 
Fur,  not  for  ibn^^er,  dread,  or  dealli, 
^lu&X  l^d'Cv^  KirtXviT;  \jtt^V^  Vv\v  feAttu 
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Too  late  I  mark,  ihy  mother's  art 
Hath  taught  thee  this  relentless  port 
I  blame  her  not,  for  she  had  wrong, 
But  not  to  these  my  faults  belonc;. 
Use,  then,  the  warder  as  thou  wilt ; 
But  trust  me,  that,  if  life  be  spilt. 
In  Arthur's  love,  in  Arthur's  grace, 
Gyneth  shall  lose  a  daughter's  place.' 
With  that  he  tum'd  his  head  aside. 
Nor  brook'd  to  gaze  upon  her  pride, ' 
As,  with  the  truncheon  raised,  she  sate 
The  arbitress  of  mortal  fate ; 
Kor  brook'd  to  mark,  in  ranks  disposed. 
How  the  bold  champions  stood  opposed. 
For  shrill  the  trumpet-flourish  fell 
Upon  his  ear  like  passing  bell ! 
Then  first  from  sight  of  martial  fray 
Did  Britain's  hero  turn  away. 

xxiir. 

*'  But  Gyneth  heard  the  clangour  high. 
As  hears  the  hawk  the  partridge  cry. 
Oh,  blame  her  not !  the  blood  was  hers, 
That  at  the  trumpet's  summons  stirs  ! — 
And  e'en  the  gentlest  female  eye 
Might  the  brave  strife  of  chivalry 

A  while  untroubled  view ; 
So  well  accomplished  was  each  knight. 
To  strike  and  to  defend  in  fight. 
Their  meeting  was  a  goodly  sight. 

While  plate  and  mail  held  true. 
The   lists  with   painted  plumes  were 

strown. 
Upon  the  wind  at  random  thrown. 
But  helm  and  breastplate  bloodless  shone, 
It  seem'd  their  feather'd  crests  alone 

Should  this  encoimter  rue. 
And  ever,  as  the  combat  grows. 
The  trumpet's  cheery  voice  arose, 
Like  lark  s  shrill  song  the  flourish  flows. 
Heard  while  the  gale  of  April  blows 

The  merry  greenwood  through. 


"  But  soon  to  earnest  grew  their  game, 
The  spears  drew  blood,  the  swords  struck 

flame. 
And,  horse  and  man,  to  ground  there 

came 
Knights,  who  shall  rise  no  more ! 
Gone  was  the  pride  the  war  that  graced. 
Gay  shields  were  cleft,  and  crests  defaced. 


And  steel  coats  riven,  and  helms  un- 
braced. 

And  pennons  stream'd  with  gore. 
Gone,  too^  w^e  fence  and  fair  array. 
And  desperate  strength  made  deadly  way 
At  random  through  the  bloody  fray. 
And  blows  were  dealt  with  headlong 
sway. 

Unheeding  where  they  fell ; 
And  now  the  trumpet's  clamours  seem 
Like  the  shrill  sea-bird's  wailing  scream. 
Heard  o'er  thewhirpool's  gulfing  stream, 

The  sinking  seaman's  kneU ! 

XXV. 

"  Seem'd  in  this  dismal  hour,  that  Fate 
Would  Camlan's  ruin  antedate. 

And  spare  dark  Mordred's  crime ; 
Already  gasping  on  the  ground 
Lie  twenty  of  the  Table  Round, 

Of  chivalry  the  prime. 
Arthur,  in  anguish,  tore  away 
From  head  and  beard  his  tresses  gray. 
And  she,  proud  G3meth,  felt  dismay. 

And  quaked  with  ruth  and  fear ; 
But  still  she  deem'd  her  mother's  shade 
Hung  o'er  the  tumult,  and  forbade 
The  sign  that  had  the  slaughter  staid. 

And  chid  the  rising  tear. 
Then  Brunor,  Taulas,  Mador,  fell, 
Hclias  the  White,  and  Lionel, 

And  many  a  champion  more ; 
Rochemont  and  Dinadam  are  down. 
And  Ferrand  of  the  Forest  Brown 

Lies  gasping  in  his  gore. 
Vanoc,  by  mighty  Morolt  press'd 
Even  to  the  confines  of  the  list. 
Young  Vanoc  of  the  beardless  face, 
(Fame  spoke  the  youth  of  Merlin's  race,) 
O'erpower'd  at  Gyneth's  footstool  bled, 
His  neart's-blood  dyed  her  sandals  red. 
But  then  the  sky  was  overcast. 
Then  howl'd  at  once  a  whirlwind's  l^last, 

And,  rent  by  sudden  throes, 
Yawn'd  in  mid  lists  the  quaking  earth, 
And  from  the  gulf, — tremendous  birth ! — 

The  form  of  Merlin  rose. 


"  Sternly  the  Wizard  Pro^K^t  e^j^ 
The  dtearj  YisXs  N«iVOCt  ^-aM^Nsx  ^^^^> 
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Such,  such   tli^t  sre — If  sucb  sliovlil 

Arthur  mu^t  tremble  and  be  dumb^ 
Sel^ejdl^l  s^k  soedc  disUai  ibofe. 
And  mouTQ  till  lUb  ttttd  grief  a^  o'er.    ^ 


What  ijgbt,  what  signal  of  darm, 
Tbat  Lacy  dings  to  Arthur's  anuT 
Or  \\  VLi  that  th«  nagged  way 
Makes  Beauty  lean  on  lovers  start 
Oh,  no  \  for  on  the  rale  aiKJ  brake^ 
Nor  sight  nor  sonnds  of  danger  wakcj 
And  this  trim  s\vanl  of  velvet  green, 
Were  carp^-t  for  the  Fairy  Qncrn. 
That  pressure  slight  was  but  to  tell. 
That  Lucy  love^  her  Arthur  well, 
And  fain  would  banish  from  his  nund 
Suspicions  i!!:3>s  and  doubt  unkind. 

But  woaidst  thou  bid  the  demons  fly 
I^ike  mist  before  the  dawning  sky, 
There  is  but  one  rcsistle^  spell — 
Say,  wilt  thou  guess,  or  mu^st  I  tell  ? 
*Twere  hard  to  name^  in  minstrel  phrase^ 
A  landaulet  and  four  blood'ba)'!^ 
But  bards  agree  this  wizard  bamd 
Can  bat  be  bound  m  Northern  land* 
*Tis    there— nay,    draw  not   back  thy 

hand  \ — 
*Tis  there  this  slender  finger  round 
Must  gokjen  amulet  be  bound. 
Which  J  bleaa'd  with  many  a  holy  prayer. 
Can  change  to  rapture  1  ovens'  care. 
And  doubt  and  jealousy  shall  die, 
Aad  lear^  give  pbce  to  ecstacy. 

vin* 

Now,  trust  me,  Lucy,  all  too  lonjf 
H;i5  been  thy  lover's  tale  and  song, 
O,  why  so  silent^  love,  t  pray? 
Have  1  not  spoke  the  livelong  day  \ 
And  will  not  Lucy  deign  to  say 

One  worti  her  friend  to  bless! 
I  nsk  but  one — a  simple  souml. 
Within  three  little  letters  hnund^ 

O,  let  the  word  be  VES  I 


CANTO  THIRD. 


Ldkc  lored,  long  woo*d,  and  lately  won, 
My  1i£e*»  best  hope,  and  now  mine  own  I 
Doth  Dot  thEfi  rude  and  Alpine  gJen 
Recall  our  favourite  hantits  agen  ! 
A  wild  resemblance  we  cao  tracet. 
Though  reft  of  every  softer  grace. 
As  the  rough  warttor  s  brow  may  bear 
A  likeness  lo  a  sister  (air. 
Full  well  adiriscd  cur  Highland  host, 
That  this  wild  pass  on  foot  be  crossed. 
While  round  Bcn-Cruach^s  mighty  base 
Wheel  the  slow  steeds  and   Ungeriug 

cha^e. 
The  keen  old  carle,  with  Scotti^  pride; 
He  praised  his  gleti  and  mountains  wide ; 
An  eye  he  beajrs  for  nature's  iace^ 
Ay,  and  for  woman's  lovely  grmcc 
Kvcn  in  such  mean  degree  we  find 
The  subtle  Scot's  observing  mind  ; 
For,  nor  the  chariot  nor  the  train 
Could  gape  of  vulgar  wonder  gain. 
Hut  when  old  Allan  would  expound 
Of  Beal-na-paish  *  the  Celtic  sound, 
His  Ixjnnet  doflfM,  and  bow,  applied 
His  legend  to  my  bonny  bride  \ 
While  Lucy  blush'd  beneath  his  eye. 
Courteous  and  cautious,  shrewd  and  sly, 

"■  I 

Enough  of  hiniL— "Now,  ere  we  ]ose. 
Plunged  in  the  vale,  the  distant  views,     ' 
Turn  thee,  my  love !  look  back  once  more 
To  the  blue  kke'a  retiring  shore. 
On  its  smooth  breast  the  shadows  seem 
Like  objects  in  a  morning  dream. 
What  time  the  slum^*crcr  is  aware 
He  sleeps,  and  all  the  vision's  air: 
Even  so,  on  yonder  liquid  lawn. 
In  hues  of  bright  reflection  drawn, 
Distinct  the  shaggy  mourttains  He, 
Distinct  the  rocks,  diitinci  the  sky ; 
The  summer- clouds  so  plain  we  note, 
That  we  might  count  each  dappled  ^pot ; 
We  i^c  and  wc  admire,  vet  know 
The  scene  is  all  delusive  snow. 

*  Ik^l-Em-iakb,  the  Vale  nf  the  BndAJ. 
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Such  dreams  of  bliss  would  Arthur  draw, 
When  first  his  Lucy's  form  he  saw ; 
Yet  sighM  and  sickenM  as  he  drew, 
Despairing  they  could  e*er  prove  true  I 

III. 

But,  Lucy,  turn  thee  now,  to  view 

Up  the  fair  glen,  our  destined  way: 
The  fairy  path  that  we  pursue, 
Distinguisn'd  but  by  greener  hue, 

Winds  round  the  purple  brae, 
While  Alpine  flowers  of  varied  dye 
For  carpet  serve,  or  tapestry. 
See  how  the  little  runnels  leap. 
In  threads  of  silver,  down  the  steep. 

To  swell  the  brooklet's  moan ! 
Seems  that  the  Highland  Naiad  grieves, 
Fantastic  while  her  crown  she  weaves. 
Of  rowan,  birch,  and  alder  leaves, 

So  lovely,  and  so  lone. 
There's  no  illusion  there ;  these  flowers, 
That  wailing  brook,  these  lovely  bowers. 

Are,  Lucy,  all  our  own ; 
And,  since  thine  Arthur  call'd  thee  wife. 
Such  seems  the  prospect  of  his  life, 
A  lovely  path,  on-winding  still. 
By  gUTgline  brook  and  sloping  hilL 
'Tis  true,  that  mortals  cannot  tell 
What  waits  them  in  the  distant  ddl ; 
But  be  it  hap,  or  be  it  harm. 
We  tread  the  pathway  arm  in  arm. 

IV. 

And  now,  my  Lucy,  wot'st  thou  why 
I  could  thy  bidding  twice  deny, 
When  twice  you  pray'd  I  would  again 
Resume  the  l^endary  strain 
Of  the  bold  knight  of  Triermain  ? 
At  length  yon  peevish  vow  you  sworey 
That  you  would  sue  to  me  no  more, 
Until  the  minstrel  fit  drew  near. 
And  made  me  prize  a  listening  ear. 
But,  loveliest,  when  thou  first  didst  pray 
Continttance  of  the  knightly  lay. 
Was  it  not  on  the  happy  day 

That  made  thy  hand  mme  own  ? 
When,  dizzied  with  mine  ecstacy, 
Nought  past,  or  present,  or  to  be. 
Could  I  or  think  on,  hear,  or  see^ 

Save,  Lucy,  thee  alone  I 
A  giddy  draught  my  rapture  was, 
As  ever  chemist's  magic  gas. 


Again  the  summons  I  denied 
In  yon  fair  capital  of  Cljrde : 
My  Harp— or  let  me  ramer  choose 
The  TOod  old  classic  form — my  Muse, 
(For  Harp's  an  over-scutched  phrase,   ^ 
Worn  out  by  bards  of  modem  da3rs,) 
My  Muse,  tnen — seldom  will  she  wake. 
Save  by  dim  wood  and  silent  lake ; 
She  is  the  wild  and  rustic  Maid, 
Whose  foot  unsandall'd  loves  to  tread 
Where  the  soft  mensward  is  inlaid 

With  varied  moss  and  thyme ; 
And,  lest  the  simple  lily-braid. 
That  coronets  her  temples,  fade. 
She  hides  her  still  in  greenwood  shades 

To  meditate  her  rhyme. 

VI. 

And  now  she  comes  !  The  murmur  dear 
Of  the  wild  brook  hath  caught  her  ear. 

The  glade  hath  won  her  eye  ; 
She  longs  to  join  with  each  blithe  rill 
That  dances  down  the  Highland  hill. 

Her  blither  melody. 
And  now,  my  Lucy's  way  to  cheer. 
She  bids  Ben-Cniach's  echoes  hear 
How  closed  the  tale,  my  love  whilere 

Loved  for  its  chivalry. 
List  how  she  tells,  in  notes  of  flame, 
''ChiklRolandto  the  dark  tower  came!" 

CANTO  THIRD. 


Bewcastxs  now  most  keep  the  Hold, 

Speir- Adam's  steeds  must  bide  in  stall. 
Of  Hartley-bum  the  bowmen  bold 

Must  only  shoot  from  battled  wall ; 
And  Liddesdale  may  buckle  spur. 

And  Tcviot  now  may  belt  tne  brand, 
Tarras  and  Ewes  keep  nightly  stir. 

And  Eskdale  foray  Cumberland. 
Of  wasted  fields  and  plundered  flocks 

The  Borderers  bootless  may  complain ; 
Thgr  lack  the  sword  of  brave  Dc  Vaux, 

There  comes  no  aid  from  Triermain. 
That  lord,  on  high  adventure  bound. 

Hath  wandered  forth  alone. 
And  day  and  night  keeps  watdiful  round 

In  the  valley  of  Saint  John.  ^ 
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When  first  began  hi*  vigil  bold. 

The  moon  tAvel  ve  samraer  nights  was  old, 

And  shone  both  fair  and  full ; 
High  in  the  vault  of  doudJess  blue, 
O'er  streamlet,  dale,  and  rock*  she  threw 

Her  light  composed  and  cool. 
Stretched  on  the  Drown  hiU^s  heathy 
breast 

Sir  Robnd  ejred  the  vate  ; 
Chief  where,  difttm^ishM  from  the  rKt, 
Those  clustering   rocks  uprear'd  their 

crest* 
The  dweUinj;^  of  the  fair  distressed. 

As  told  gray  Lyulph's  tale. 
Thus  as  he  Liy,  the  lamp  of  night 
WiLs  quivering  on  his  armour  bright* 

In  beam^J  that  rose  and  fell, 
And  danced  upon  his  bucklcr*s  boss, 
That  by  beside  blm  on  the  moss, 

As  on  a  crystal  well. 


Ever  he  watchM,  and  oft  he  deem VI, 
While   on   the   mound    the   moonlight 
streamed. 

It  aher'd  to  his  eyes  ; 
I'ain  would  be  hope  the  rocks  *gan  change 
To  buttrefis'd  walls  their  shapeless,  range, 
Fain  think,  by  transmutation  strange, 

He  saw  gray  turrets  rise. 
But  scarce  his  heart  with  hope  throbb^ 

high,  _     _    _ 
Before  the  wild  illusions  fty, 

Which  fancy  had  conceived. 
Abetted  by  an  anxious  eye 

That  lougVl  to  be  deceived* 
It  was  a  fond  deception  all. 
Such  as,  in  solitary  hall^ 

Beguiles  the  musing  ej'c, 
When,  gazinc  on  the  sinking  fire, 
Bulwark,  ann  battlement,  and  spire. 

In  the  red  ^ulf  we  spy. 
For,  seen  by  moon  of  middle  night, 
Or  by  the  blaae  oT  noontide  bright, 
Or  by  the  dawn  of  mon^ing  li|;hE, 

Or  eveniniir's  western  flame, 
In  every  tii:le,  at  every  hour. 
In  mist,  in  sunshine,  and  in  shower, 
The  rocks  remnm'd  the  same. 


IV, 

Oft  has  he  tiac^  the  charmed  iDotindt 
Ofl  chmVd  Jt*  crest,  or  paced  it  round. 

Yet  nothing  might  explore. 
Save  ihat  the  crag%  so  rudely  piled, 
Ac  distance  seen,  resemblance  wild 

To  a  rough  fortress  bore. 
Vet  stUl  his  watch  the  Warrior  keeps, 
Feeds  hard  artd  spare,  and  seldom  sleeps. 

And  drinks  but  of  the  well  ; 
Ever  by  day  he  walks  the  hill. 
And  when  the  evening  gale  is  chill, 

He  seeks  a  rocky  celt. 
Like  hermit  poor  to  hid  his  bead* 
And  tell  his  Ave  and  his  Creed, 
Invoking  cveiy  saint  at  need. 

For  aid  to  bmut  his  spelL 


Atid  now  the  moon  her  orb  hm  hid. 
And  dwindled  to  a  stiver  thread, 

Dim  iseen  in  middle  heaven. 
While  o^er  its  curve  careering  fast. 
Before  the  fury  f if  the  blast 

The  midnight  cloudj*  are  dri\'en. 
The  brooklet  ravetl,  for  on  the  hdls 
The  upland  showers  had  swoln  the  rills. 

And  down  the  torrents  cann;  ; 
^futler'd  the  distant  thunder  drearl, 
And  frequent  o'er  the  vale  was  S]>rcad 

A  sheet  of  lightning  flame, 
Dc  Vaux,  within  his  mountain  cave, 
(No  human  step  the  storm  durst  brave,) 
To  moofly  meditation  gave 

Each  faculty  of  soul. 
Till,  luIlVl  by  distant  torrent  sound. 
And  the  sad  winds  that  whistled  round. 
Upon  his  thoughts,  in  musing  drown  d, 

A  broken  slumber  stole. 


Twas  then  was  heanl  a  heavy  sound, 
(Sounri,  strange  and  fearful  ihenc  to 
hear, 
*  Mongol    desert    hills,    where,    leagues 
around. 
Dwelt  hut  the  gorcock  and  the  deer :) 
As  staring  from  his  couch  of  fern, 
A^iiv  he  heard  in  clangor  stern, 

T\\at  ftee^  ^sA  w:AKwvft  -hkcII,^ 
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imes,  in  measured  tone,  it  spoke, 
e  proud  minister's  pealing  clock, 
ity's  larum-bell. 
3ught  was  Roland's  first  when 

% 

eep  wilderness,  the  knell 
n  (lis  startled  ear  ? 
»r  warrior  were  I  loth, 
I  hold  my  minstrel  troth, — 
as  a  thought  of  fear. 

VII. 

r  was  the  mingled  thrill 
sed  that  momentary  chill. 
Love's  keen  wish  was  there, 
;r  Hope,  and  Valour  high, 
proud  glow  of  Chivalry, 
:  bum'd  to  do  and  dare, 
m  the  cave  the  Warrior  rush'd, 
e    the    mountain-voice     was 
sh'd, 

answer' d  to  the  knell ; 
and  far  th^  unwonted  sound, 
in  echoes  round  and  round, 

toss'd  from  fell  to  fell ; 
amara  answer  flung, 
dale-pike  responsive  rung, 
)ert  heights  their  echoes  swung, 
ir  as  Derwent's  delL 

VIII. 

5n  trackless  darkness  gazed 
;ht,  bedeafen'd  and  amazed, 
ill  was  hush'd  and  still, 
swoln  torrent's  sullen  roar, 
light-blast  that  wildly  bore 
Durse  along  the  hill, 
the  northern  sky  there  came 
LS  of  reflected  flame, 
over  Legbert-head, 
magic  art  controird, 
meteor  slowly  roU'd 
rb  of  fiery  red  ; 

ildst  have  thought  some  demon 
e 

unted  on  that  car  of  fire^ 
o  his  errand  dread, 
e  sloping  valley's  course, 
;t,  rock,  and  torrent  hoarse, 
id  Scrae,*  and  Felland  FQrce,t 
sky  light  arose  : 

of  loose  stones.      f  WaterialL 


Displa/d,  yet  alter'd  was  the  scene  ; 
Dark  rock,  and  brook  'of  silver  sheen. 
Even  the  gay  thicket's  summer  green, 
In  bloody  tincture  glows. 

IX. 

De  Vaux  had  mark'd  the  sunbeams  set, 
At  eve,  upon  the  coronet 

Of  that  enchanted  mound. 
And  seen  but  crags  at  random  flung. 
That,  o'er  the  brawling  torrent  hung, 

In  desolation  frown'd. 
What  sees  he  by  that  meteor's  lour? — 
A  banner'd  Castle,  keep,  and  tower. 

Return  the  lurid  gleam. 
With  battled  walls  and  buttress  fiist, 
And  barbican  t  and  ballium  §  vast, 
And  airy  flanking  towers,  that  cast 

Their  shadows  on  the  stream. 
'Tis  no  deceit !  distinctly  clear 
Crenell  ||  and  parapet  appear, 
While  o'er  the  pile  that  meteor  drear 

Makes  momentary  pause ; 
Tlien  forth  its  solemn  path  it  drew. 
And  fainter  yet  and  fainter  grew 
Those  gloomy  towers  upon  the  view. 

As  its  wild  light  withdraws. 


Forth  from  the  cave  did  Roland  rush. 
O'er  crag  and  stream,  through  briar  and 
bush ; 

Yet  far  he  had  not  sped. 
Ere  sunk  was  that  portentous  light 
Behind  the  hills,  and  utter  night 

Was  on  the  valley  spr^d 
He  paused  perforce,  and  blew  his  horn. 
And,  on  the  mountain-echoes  borne. 

Was  heard  an  answering  sound, 
A  wild  and  lonely  trumpet  note, — 
In  middle  air  it  seem'd  to  float 

High  o'er  the  battled  mound ; 
And  sounds  were  heard,  as  when  a  gnard 
Of  some  proud  castle,  holding  ward. 

Pace  forth  their  nightly  round. 
The  valiant  Knight  of  Triermain 
Rung  forth  his  challenge-blast  again, 

unt  answer  came  there  none ; 

X  The  outer  defence  oftibA  caaftl^  ^i^a^ 
VFotlafecdcovLtl.  
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Tin  said  at  JMui'ii.  :fee  mm  ficad 
Camber" i  die  i^t.eii  ?  rrjckv  bed. 
And  bade  rfxc  w-ius^"  hi^a-swtjiii  cade 
Seek  other  passz^  asr  its  pxaiie. 


Waezi  rrairrf  rfiar  cfrandes^  XneRDOLizx 
2*ui»ey<i  uie  muunu  9  roioe  froct  sigam  i 
And,  io!  the  r^in  tad.  laid  bare. 
xiews  IB  toe  stDoer  a  wmcsB^  staxr« 
Wliose  nujss'd  and  feactsrcd  steps  might 

Tbe  neam  die  soBBiit  to  ascend  ; 
And  bf  wbose  aid  the  brave  De  Vaux 
Bcgaa  to  scale  these  magic  rocks. 
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Where,  the  wild  witchery  to  close^ 
Within  three  lances'  length  arose 

The  Castle  of  Saint  John  ! 
No  misty  phantom  of  the  air, 
No  meteor-blazon'd  show  was  there ; 
In  morning  splendour,  full  and  fair, 

The  massive  fortress  shone. 

XV. 

Embattled  high  and  proudly  tower'd. 
Shaded  by  pond'rous  flankers,  lowered 

The  portal's  gloomy  way. 
Though  for  six  hundred  years  and  more, 
Its  strength  had  brook'd  the  tempest's 

roar, 
The  scutcheon'd  emblems  which  it  bore 

Had  sufTer'd  no  decay  : 
But  from  the  eastern  battlement 
A  turret  had  made  sheer  descent, 
And,  down  in  recent  ruin  rent, 

In  the  mid  torrent  lay. 
Else,  o'er  the  Castle's  brow  sublime^ 
Insults  of  violence  or  of  time 

Unfelt  had  pass'd  away. 
In  shapeless  characters  of  yore, 
The  gate  this  stem  inscription  bore  : — 

XVL 

"Patience  waits  the  destined  day. 
Strength  can  clear  the  cumbered  way. 
Warrior,  who  hast  waited  long, 
Firm  of  soul,  of  sinew  strong. 
It  is  given  to  thee  to  gaze 
Chi  the  pile  of  ancient  days. 
Never  mortal  builder's  hand 
This  enduring  fabric  plann'd ; 
Sign  and  sigil,  word  of  power. 
From  the  earth  raised  keep  and  tower. 
View  it  o'er,  and  pace  it  rcmnd, 
Rampart,  turret,  battled  mound. 
Dare  no  more  I    To  cross  the  gate 
Were  to  tamper  with  thy  fiUe ; 
Strength  and  fortitude  were  vaiii,  - 
View  it  o'er — and  turn  again." — \ 


"  That  would  I,"  said  the  Warrior  bold, 
"  If  that  my  frame  were  bent  and  old. 
And  my  thin  blood  dropp'dslow  and  cold 
As  icicle  in  thaw  ; 


But  while  my  heart  can  fed  it  dance. 
Blithe  as  the  sparklme  wine  of  France, 
And  this  good  arm  wi^ds  sword  or  lance, 

I  mm:k  these  words  of  awe  1 " 
He  said  ;  the  wicket  felt  the  sway 
Of  his  strong  hand,  and  straight  ^ve  way, 
And,  with  rude  crash  and  jamng  bray. 

The  rusty  bolts  withdraw ; 
But  o'er  the  threshold  as  he  strode. 
And  forward  took  the  vaulted  road. 
An  unseen  arm,  with  force  amain. 
The  ponderous  eate  flung  close  again. 

And  rusted  Dolt  and  bar 
Spontaneous  took  their  place  once  more. 
While  the  deep  arch  with  sullen  roar 

Retum'd  their  surl^  jar. 
**  Now  closed  is  the  gm  and  the  prey 
within 

By  the  Rood  of  Lanercost ! 
But  he  that  would  win  the  war-wolf's 
skin. 

May  rue  him  of  his  boast" 
Thus  mutterine;,  on  the  Warrior  went. 
By  dubious  light  down  steep  descent 

XVIII. 

Unbarred,  unlock'd,  unwatch'd,  a  port 
Led  to  the  Castle's  outer  court : 
There  the  main  fortress,  broad  and  tall. 
Spread  its  long  range  of  bower  and  hall. 

And  towers  ofvaried  size. 
Wrought  with  each  ornament  extreme, 
That  Gothic  art,  in  wildest  dream 

Of  fancy,  could  devise  ; 
But  full  between  the  Warrior's  way 
And  the  main  portal  arch,  there  lay 
An  inner  moat ; 
Nor  bridge  nor  boat 
Affords  De  Vaux  the  means  to  cross 
The  clear,  profound,  and  silent  fosse. 
His  arms  aside  in  haste  he  flings, 
Cuirass  oif  steel  and  hauberk  rings, 
And  down  falls  helm,  and  down  the 

shield. 
Rough  with  the  dmts  of  manv  a  field. 
Fair  was  his  manly  form,  and  fair 
His  keen  dark  eye^  and  close  curl'd  hair, 
When,  all  miarm'd,  save  that  the  bmnd 
Of  well-proved  metal  paced  his  hand, 
With  nought  to  fence  his  dauntless  breast 
But  the  close  gi^u.*a*  ^aa!4«x-^«X-» 


\VhcHc  sutliod  boff  tht  sMc 
Of  hauberk  and  of  maH  retains,— 
Roland  De  Vaun  upon  ihe  britn 
Of  the  broad  moat«lood  pfompi  U> 


Accontrt^  thus  he  dined  tlic  tide, 
And  soon  he  reich^d  the  farther  std^, 

And  entered  toon  the  Hold, 
And  pace^  a.  hall,  whose  wath  so  wide 
Were  hUzon'd  all  with  feats  of  pride. 

By  warrior**  done  of  old* 
In  midiik  lisis  they  co«riier"d  here. 

While  !  mm  pets  seem'd  to  blow  ; 
And  there,  in  deti  or  desert  drear. 

They  quell'd  gigantic  foe. 
Braved  the  fierce  griRbn  in  hk  ite^ 
Or  faced  the  dragon^s  breath  of  iir^ 
Stranjje  in  their  anns,  and  strange  in  face. 
Heroes  ihey  seem'd  of  ancient  race, 
Whoi>e  deeds  of  arms^  and  race»  and  nain^^ 
Forgotten  long  by  later  famc^ 

Were  here  depicted,  to  appol 
Those  of  an  age  degenerjite, 
Whose  bold  intrusion  braved  their  hxt 

In  thi^  enchanted  halL 
For  some  short   space,  the  venturous 

kniijht 
With  these  hig;h  mar^'els  fed  his  sight, 
Then  sought  the  cham^jeHs  upper  end. 
Where  three  broad  easy  step*  ascend 

To  an  archVl  portal  door, 
In  whose  broad  folding  leaves  of  state 
Was  framed  a  wicket  window-grate, 

And  ere  he  ventured  more^ 
The  grdlani  Knight  look  earnest  view 
The  grated  wickct^window  through. 


O,  forhii  arms  t  Of  martial  weed 
Had  never  mortal  Knight  such  need  ! — 
He  spied  a  stately  gallery  ;  all 
Of  snow-white  nuarble  wa^i  the  wall, 

The  v[iuliin|f,  and  the  floor  j 
And,  contraijt  utrangc  !  on  cither  hand 
There  stood  array 'd  in  sahlo  band 

i'^our  Maids  whom  Afric  lx>rc; 
And  each  a  Lyhi:in  t'^^er  le4. 
Held  by  as  1  in  gin  and  fr^iil  a  thread 

As  l.ucy's  golden  hair, 
-Far  tJjc  hash  ihsii  bound  these  monsters 
dread 


Was  bat  of  gossamer, 
Eaeh  Maiden  s  short  barbaric  vest 
Left  all  unclosed  the  knee  and  breast. 

And  limbs  of  shapely  jet ; 
White  was  their  vest  and  turlsan's  fold. 
On  arms  and  ankles  rings  of  gold 

In  ^vage  pomp  were  set ; 
A  quiver  on  their  sbouldei^  lay* 
And  in  their  hand  an  assagaj. 
Sucb  and  so  silent  stood  thry  there. 

That  Roland  wellnigh  hoped 
He  saw  a  band  of  statues  rare^ 
Station^  the  gazer's  sou)  to  scare; 

Bat,  when  the  wkket  oped. 
Each  grisly  beast  *gan  upward  draw, 
Roird  lusgnm  eye,  and  spread  his  daw, 
Scented  the  air,  and  lick  d  his  jaw  ; 
W^htle  these  weird  Maids,  in  Moorish 

longue^ 
A  wild  and  dismal  warning  suft^. 


"  Rash  Adventurer,  bear  thee  back  ! 

Dread  the  spell  of  I  >:ihomiy  \ 
Fear  the  race  of  Zaharak,* 

Daughter  of  the  burning  day  \ 

"  When  the  whirlwind^s  gusts  are  wheel 

Ours  it  is  the  dance  to  braid  ; 
Zarah's  samH  in  pillars  reeling. 

Join  the  nicasure  that  we  tread,  ^ 
When  the  Moon  has  donn'd  her  cloak,     ' 

And  the  stars  are  red  lo  ^c. 
Shrill  when  pipes  the  sa<i  Si  roc, 

Mu^ic  tneet  for  such  as  we. 

"Where  the  shatler'tl  columns  lie. 

Showing  Carthage  once  had  been, 
IF  the  wandering  San  ton's  eye 

Our  mysicrvnws  rites  haih  seen, — 
Oft  he  cons  the  pr-iyer  of  death* 

To  the  nations  preaches  doom, 
*A?rraers  brand  hith  left  the  sheath  ! 

Modems,  think  upon  the  tomb  1 ' 

"  Ours  the  scorpion,  otiis  the  snake, 

Ours  the  hydra  of  the  fen. 
Ours  the  tiger  of  the  bnike, 

All  that  pla^e  the  sons  of  men, 

"*  Ziihank  or  2ah:ira}i  is  ttie  Arab  namfi  of 
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Ours  the  tempest's  midnight  wrack. 
Pestilence  that  wastes  by  day — 

Dread  the  race  of  Zaharak  ! 
Fear  the  spell  of  Dahomay  1 " 

XXII. 

Uncouth  and  strange  the  accents  shrill 

Rung  those  vaulted  roofs  among, 
Lon^  it  was  ere,  faint  and  still, 
Died  the  far-resounding  song. 
While  vet  the  distant  echoes  roll, 
The  Warrior  communed  with  his  souL 
"When  first  I  took  this  venturous 
quest, 
I  swore  upon  the  rood, 
Neither  to  stop,  nor  turn,  nor  rest, 

For  evil  or  for  good. 
My  forward  path  too  well  I  ween. 
Lies  yonder  fearful  ranks  between  ; 
For  man  unarm'd,  'tis  bootless  hope 
With  tigers  and  with  fiends  to  copie — 
Yet,  if  I  turn,  what  waits  me  there. 
Save  famine  dire  and  fell  despair  ? — 
Other  conclusion  let  me  try, 
Since,  choose  howe'er  I  list,  I  die. 
Forward,  lies  faith  and  knightly  fame ; 
Behind,  are  perjury  and  shame. 
In  life  or  death  I  hold  my  word  I " 
With  that  he  drew  his  trusty  sword, 
Caught  down  a  banner  from  the  wall, 
And  entered  thus  the  fearful  halL 

XXIII. 

On  high  each  wayward  Maiden  threw 
Her  swarthy  arm,  with  wild  halloo  I 
On  either  side  a  tiger  sprung — 
Against  the  leftward  foe  he  flung 
The  ready  banner,  to  engage 
With  tangling  folds  the  brutal  rage ; 
The  right-hand  monster  in  mid  air 
He  struck  so  fiercely  and  so  fair, 
Through  gullet  and  through  spinal  bone, 
The  trenchant  blade  hath  sheerly  gone. 
His  grisly  brethren  ramp*d  and  yeird, 
But  the  slight  leash  their  rage  withheld. 
Whilst,  'twixt  their  ranks,  the  dangerous 

road 
Firmly,  though    swift,   the    champion 

strode. 
Safe  to  the  gallery's  bound  he  drew. 
Safe  passed  &n  open  portal  through ; 


And  when  against  pursuit  he  flung 
The  gate,  judge  if  the  echoes  rung ! 
Onward  his  daring  course  he  bore. 
While,  mix'd  ynth  dying  growl  and  roar, 
Wild  jubilee  and  loud  hurra 
Pursued  him  on  his  venturous  way. 

XXIV. 

"  Hurra,  hurra !  Our  watch  is  done ! 
We  hail  once  more  the  tropic  sun. 
Pallid  beams  of  northern  day. 
Farewell,  fiurewell !  Hurra,  hurra  I 

"  Five  hundred  years  o*er  this  cold  glen 
Hath  the  pale  sun  come  round  agen ; 
Foot  of  man,  till  now,  hath  ne'er 
Dared  to  cross  the  Hall  of  Fear. 

"Warrior!  thou,  whose  dauntless  heart 
Gives  us  from  our  ward  to  part, 
Be  as  strong  in  future  trial, 
Where  resistance  is  denial 

"  Now  for  Afric's  glowing  sky, 
Zwenga  wide  and  Atlas  high, 

Zaharak  and  Dahomay  ! 

Mount  the  winds  1  Hurra,  hurra ! " 

XXV. 

The  wizard  song  at  distance  died, 

As  if  in  ether  borne  astray. 
While  through  waste  halls  and  chambers 
wide 

The  Knight  pursued  his  steady  way. 
Till  to  a  lofty  dome  he  came. 
That  flash'd  with  such  a  brilliant  flame. 
As  if  the  wealth  of  all  the  world 
Were  there  in  rich  confusion  hurl'd. 
For  here  the  gold,  in  sandy  heaps. 
With  duller  earth  incorporate,  sleeps ; 
Was  there  in  ingots  piled,  and  there 
Coin'd  badge  of  empery  it  bare ; 
Yonder,  huge  bars  of  silver  lay, 
Dimm'd  by  the  diamond's  neighbouring 

ray. 
Like  the  pale  moon  in  morning  day ; 
And  in  the  midst  four  Maidens  stand, 
The  daughters  of  some  distant  land. 
Their  hue  was  of  the  dark-red  dye,  , 
That  fringes  oft  a  thunder  sky  ; 

And  coUon  6\e\a\jcwaA^€vt>Mc>x  \ 
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Slim  WBS  their  foTm*  th<v  mtoi  was  shy. 
To  earth  ihey  bent  the  Juimble^  eye. 
Folded  their  armstand  suppliant  kneerd. 
And  ttma  their  proffeKd  gifts  jreveol^d 

xxvt 

CHOKtfi, 

"  See  the  treasure*  MeHiii  piled. 
Portion  meet  for  ArtJtni^i  chiid. 
Bathe  in  Wefdth's  mnbo^nded  sir^un, 

Wealth  th^t  A  vaiice  ne^er  could  dfeam  i  ** 

"See  these  dois  of  irirfii*!  gold  \ 
Severed  from  the  spafry  mould. 
Nature's  mystic  alchemy 
In  the  mine  thus  ba<le  tbem  lie  ; 
And  their  orient  smite  can  win 
Kings  to  stoop,  and  saxnls  to  sin.** — 

SECOND  MAID&N. 

"  See  these  pearl%  that  long  have  slept; 
Tlvesc  were  tears  by  Naiad*  wept 
For  the  loss  of  Marin eL 
Tnlons  in  the  silver  shell 
Treasured  them,  till  hard  and  white 
As  the  leeth  of  Amphitrite/* — 

THIkD  MAltJKN. 
"  Docs  a  livelier  hue  ddight  T 
Here  are  ruljks  bliizing  bright, 
Here  the  emerald'^  tiiry  green, 
And  the  topa/  glows  between  ; 
Here  their  varied  hues  unite. 
In  the  change f til  chrysolite." — 

POtJRTH  MAtDEN, 
"  Leave  thes<!  gems  of  poorer  shine, 
Leave  them  all,  and  W»k  on  mine  I 
While  their  gloni^i.  1  cxpami, 
Shade  thine  cyebruwii  with  ihy  hand. 
Mid-d,-iy  sun  and  diamond'is  bkz^ 
Blind  the  nah  beholder^s  ga^e/' — 

en  ones, 
"  Warrior,  seije  the  splendid  store  ; 
Would  'l^erc  all  otir  mountains  bore  ! 
We  should  ne'er  in  future  story » 
Read,  Peru,  thy  ]wrish'd  glory  I" 

xxvrr. 

f  Ciihnfy  :tmi  unconcern  d,  the  Knight 
Ml^tn/  midc  the  tiTCMures  bright — 


**  Gentle  Maidens^  li&e,  I  pray  I 
Bar  ndl  thm  my  dcstitied  way. 
Let  ihese  boasted  hrilliatit  toys 
Brmid  ihe  hair  of  girb  and  boys  i 
Bid  your  streams  of  gold  expand 
O'er  proud  London's  thirsty  land, 
Dc  V  aux  of  wealth  saw  never  need. 
Save  to  pnrvey  bim  aims  and  steeds 
And  all  the  ore  he  de^\l  to  hoaid 
Inlays  his  helm,  and  hdts  his  fiword."^^^ 
Thus  giently  parting  frtini  Iheir  hold, 
He  left,  unmoved,  the  dome  of  gctltL 

XXVUL 

And  now  the  morning  sun  was  high, 
Dc  Vaux  was  wean,  faint,  and  dry ; 
When,  lo!  a  plashing  sound  he  hears, 
A  gladsome  *»gnai  that  he  ncais 

Some  froUc  waier-nm; 
And  soon  he  r^ch'd  a  court-yard  square^ 
Where,  dancing  in  the  sultry  air, 
Tos9*d  high  aloft,  a  fountain  lair 

Was  sparkling  in  Lhc  ^^un. 
On  tight  and  left,  a  fair  arcaiie. 
In  long  perspective  view  dii^lay^d 
Alleys  and  bowers,  for  sun  or  shade  ; 
Hut,  full  in  front*  a  door, 
Low-browM  and  <iark,  seem'd  as  it  led 
To  the  lone  dwell  fnj^  of  the  dead. 

Whose  memory  was  no  more:. 


Mere  stopped  De  Vaux  an  instant's  space, 
To  bathe  his  mrchetl  lips  ami  face, 

And  marhVi  with  wcIl-plcased  eye, 
Refracte<!  on  the  fountain  si  ream, 
In  rainbow  hues  the  dazzling  tieam 

Of  that  ^y  summer  sky, 
His  senses  felt  a  mild  control. 
Like  that  which  lulls  the  weary  Eoul, 

From  contemplation  high 
Relaxing,  when  the  ear  receives 
The  muiiic  that  the  greenwood  leaves 

Make  to  the  bree^eii'  sigh< 


And  oft  in  such  a  dreamy  mood, 
The  half -shut  eye  can  frame 
Fair  apjiarilions  in  the  wood 
As  if  the  Nymphs  of  field  and  flood 
la  ^^Y  V^^J^^\<3^  time. 
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Are  these  of  such  fanta9tic  mould, 

Seen  distant  down  the  fair  arcade^ 
These  Maids  enlink'd  in  sister-fold. 
Who,  late  at  bashful  distance  staid. 
Now  tripping  from  the  greenwood 
I  shade, 

Nearer  the  musing  champion  draw, 
And,  in  a  pause  of  seeming  awe^ 
Again  stand  doubtful  now  ? — 
,    Ah,  that  sly  pause  of  witching  powers ! 
!   That  seems  to  say,  "  To  please  oe  ours, 
■  Be  yours  to  tell  us  how." 

I   Their  hue  was  of  the  golden  glow 
i   That  suns  of  Candahiu-  bestow, 
I    O'er  which  in  slight  suffusion  flows 
A  frequent  tinge  of  paly  rose ; 
Their  limbs  were  fasnionM  fair  and  free^ 
In  nature's  justest  symmetry; 
And,  wreathed  with  flowers,  with  odours 

graced. 
Their  raven  ringlets  reached  the  waist : 
In  eastern  pomp,  its  gilding  pale 
The  hennan  lent  each  shapely  nail, 
I    And  the  dark  sumah  gave  the  eve 
i    More  liquid  and  more  lustrous  dye. 
;   The  spotless  veil  of  misty  lawn, 
I    In  studied  disarrangement,  drawn 
The  form  and  bosom  o'er. 
To  win  the  eye,  or  tempt  the  touch. 
For  modesty  show'd  all  too  much — 
Too  much — ^yet  promised  moce. 

XXXI. 

*'  Gentle  Knight,  a  while  delay," 
Thus  they  sung,  "  thy  toilsome  way, 
While  we  pay  the  duty  due 
To  our  Master  and  to  you. 
Over  Avarice,  over  Fear, 
Love  triumphant  led  thee  here ; 
Warrior,  list  to  us,  for  we 
Are  slaves  to  Love,  are  friends  to  thee. 
Though  no  treasured  eems  have  we. 
To  proffer  on  the  bended  knee. 
Though  we  boast  nor  arm  nor  heart. 
For  the  assagay  or  dart. 
Swains  allow  each  simple  wiA 
Ruby  lip  and  teeth  of  pean  ; 
Or,  if  dangers  more  you  prize, 
Flatterers  find  them  in  our  eyes» 

"  Stay,  then,  gentle  Warrior,  stay, 
Rest  tiO  evening  steal  on  diy; 


Stay,  O,  stay  I— in  yonder  bowers 
We  will  braid  thy  locks  with  flowers, 
Spread  the  feast  and  All  the  wine, 
Ctiarm  thy  ear  with  sounds  divine, 
Weave  our  dances  till  delight 
Yield  to  languor,  day  to  night 
Then  shall  vie  you  most  approve, 
Sing  the  lays  tluit  best  you  love. 
Soft  thy  mossy  couch  thah  spread. 
Watch  thy  pillow,  prop  thy  nead, 
Till  the  weary  night  be  o*er — 
Gentle  Warrior,  wouldst  thou  more . 
Wouldst  thou  more,  fiur  Warrior,— she 
Is  slave  to  Love  and  slave  to  thee." 

XXXIL 

O,  do  not  hold  it  for  a  crime 
In  the  bold  hero  of  my  rhyme. 

For  Stoic  look. 

And  meet  rebtUce^ 
He  lack'd  the  heart  or  time ; 
As  round  the  bond  of  sirens  trip. 
He  kiss'd  one  damsel's  laughing  lip. 
And  pressed  another's  profnr'd  hand. 
Spoke  to  them  all  in  accents  bland. 
But  broke  their  magic  circle  through  ; 
"  Kind  Maids,"  he  said,  "adieu,  adieu  1 
My  fate,  my  fortune,  forward  lies." 
He  said,  and  vanishM  from  their  eyes ; 
But,  as  he  dared  that  darksome  way. 
Still  heard  behind  their  lovely  lay : 
"  Fair  Flower  of  Courte^,  depart ! 
Go,  where  the  feelings  of  the  neart 
With  the  warm  pulse  in  concord  move ; 
Go,  where  Virtue  sanctions  Love !" 

XXXIII. 

Downward  De  Vaox  through  dark- 
some ways 
And  ruin'd  vaults  has  gone. 
Till  issue  from  their  wilder'd  maze. 

Or  safe  retreat,  seem*d  none, — 
And  e'en  the  dismal  path  he  strays 
Grew  worse  as  he  went  on. 
For  cheerful  son,  for  living  air. 
Foul  vapours  rise  and  mine-fires  glare. 
Whose  fearful  light  the  dangers  show'd 
That  dogg'd  him  on  that  dreadful  road. 
Deep  pits,  and  lakes  of  waters  duxv,         V 
They  i^Vd«  XraX.  idB«y«^^  T»\.\tfs«  \s^ 
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Lived  long  and  blest,  lowd  fond  and  tnre^ 
And  saw  a  numerous  race  renew 

The  honour*  that  they  bore. 
Know,  looi  that  when  a  pil^frim  strays 
In  moming  mist  or  evcmng  mai^ 

Along  the  mountain  loue. 
That  fairy  fortress  often  mocka 
His  ga^e  upon  the  castled  rocks 

Of  the  Valley  of  Sl  John  ; 
But  never  man  since  bmvc  De  Vault 

The  charmed  portal  won* 
Tis  now  a  vain  illusive  show, 
That  melts  whene'er  the  sunl>cams  glow. 

Or  the  fresh  breeze  hath  blown. 


But  s^e,  my  love,  whci^  far  below 
Our  lingering  wheeU  ane  moving  slow^ 

The  whiles,  up-gazing  still. 
Our  menials  eye  our  steepy  way^ 
Marvelling,  perchance,  what  whim  ^n 

<iUy 
Our  steps,  when  eve  is  ^^inking  gray, 

On  this  ^igautic  hill. 


So  think  the  vulgar— Life  and  lime 
Ring  all  their  joys  in  one  dull  chime 

Of  luxury  and  case  ; 
And,  O I  beside  these  simple  knaves, 
How  many  better  bom  are  slaves 

1*0  such  coarse  joys  as  IhesCt— 
Dead  lo  the  nobler  sense  that  glows 
When  nature's  grandt-r  scenes  unclose ! 
But,  Lucy,  we  will  lo^'e  them  yet. 
The  mountain's  misjty  coronet, 

The  green woodj  and  the  wold  i 
And  love  the  more,  that  of  their  roaie 
Adventure  high  of  other  days 

By  ancient  tianis  i&  told. 
Bringing,  perchance,  like  ray  poor  tale. 
Some  moral  truth  in  fiction's  veil : 
Nor  love  them  less,  that  o'er  the  hill 
The   evening  bree^   as  now,   comefi 
chill  i^ 

My  love  shall  wrap  her  warm. 
And,  fearless  of  the  Rlippery  way. 
While  safe  she  trips  the  heathy  broc. 

Shall  hanf^  on  Arthur's  Arm. 
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I  Turret  steep  I 
p.lnd  totter,  Tower! 
I  w:ikio^  hour," 

lixviu 
rang,   the  venturous 

jjrfwer,  where  milder  light 
L  imson  curtains  felL ; 
-iiade  the  hiiiL  receives 
^ui  when  twilight  leaves 
U  western  swell 

the  gaier  t<i  hewitch, 
iJQ|biU>re  of  raj-e  and  ridEl 
MPteen  wirh  eye  \ 
f  ma^c  skUl,  I  wis, 
h  \Mt\g  that  living  is 
nn'd  iti  proper  dye- 
Uj  sleep — the  timid  luire 
e  stag  upon  his  lair, 
L  her  eyrtc  fair 
Ei  the  earth  and  sky. 
pictured  rich  and  t^re 
»c  Vaujt^seye^glancc,  whEre;^ 
ering  in  the  fatal  ch^iir, 
King  Arthur^s  child  I 
anger^  and  dti^may, 
rjxad  passed  away, 
'"  *1  toiimey-dayj 
ft,  irihe  smiled: 
entant  Seer 
[hundred  year 
»  beguiled. 


t  WelineiSi, 
ITood  and  'twixt  youth, 
that  silvan  dresa^ 
likle^  bare*  express 
!  tale  the  truth. 
F  garment's  hem 

I  made  purple  mOp 
der  of  command 

II  her  sleeping  hand  ; 

:  locks  dishevel rd  flow 

pearl  o'er  breast  of  ^now ; 

he  silumbcrer  seems, 

IX  impeach'd  his  dreams, 

1  void  of  might, 

\cr  charms  from  sight 


Motionless  a  while  he  stands. 
Folds  his  arms  and  cl^ps  his  hands^ 
Trembling  in  his  fitful  joy, 
Doubtful  now  he  should  destroj 

Long-enduring  spell ; 
Doubtful,  too,  when  slowly  rise 
Dark  *f ringed  lids  of  Gyneth^s  eyes. 

What  these  eyes  sh^  telL  — 
**  St  George!  St  Mary !  can  it  be^ 
That  the/  will  kindly  look  ou  tae  l  ** 

Gentlv,  la  I  the  Warrior  kneels^ 
Sofl  tbat  lovely  hand  he  steals^ 
Sofl  to  kiss,  and  soft  to  clasp — ^ 
But  the  warder  leaves  her  gtasp  ; 

Lightning  flashes,  rolk  the  thunder ! 
Cyncth  startles  from  her  sleepv 
Totters  Tower,  and  trembles  Keep, 

Burst  the  Castle- walls  asunder  1 
Fierce  and  frequent  were  the  shocks, — 

Melt  the  ma^c  halls  away ; 

But  beneath  their  mystic  rocks;, 

In  the  anus  of  bold  De  Vaux^ 

Safe  the  princess  lay ; 
Safe  and  free  from  magic  pow^j 
Blushing  like  the  rose's  Hower 

Opening  to  the  dav  ; 
And  round  the  Champion^s  brows  were 

bound 
The  crown  that  Drutdess  had  wound, 

Of  the  green  laurel-bav. 
And  this  was  what  remain  d  of  all 
The  wealth  of  each  enchantol  hall, 

The  Garland  and  the  Dame^ 
But  where  should  Warrior  seek  the  tne«d, 
Due  to  high  worth  for  daring  dced» 

Except  from  Love  and  Fame  t 


CONCLUSIOK. 

I. 

My  Lucy,  when  the  Maid  is  won. 
The  Minstrel's  task,  thou  know'st,  is 
done; 

And  to  require  of  bard 
That  to  his  dregs  the  tale  should  nm. 

Were  ordinance  too  hard. 
Our  lovers,  briefly  be  it  said. 
Wedded  as  Yovcri  -^^xiX  \a  ^^^ 

'WYitii  \s3Lfc  ox  '^i  Nk  iJ«t  \ 


ADV£RTI5£M£NT. 


//  may  h^  t^m*  apaL^for  ik£  amfafapihmr  tf  ^m  ^em^  A^  Si  ai 

hutUfyt   ^W  during  a  ikori  Lmt  u/ott  tAe  C^ntir.r^f,   -z  kr^  tk^  A^-k^^^s  Lih^Mrj 
ii/rrt  ita^Jt  (0  fr^uatt  tnierruptiffn.  ;  bt^  tit  &ti,'     :  .  ;^  tk^  ii  ;i.'jj  -SffnUat.  l^r 

ikepHrpSit  it/  aiititmg  ihi  WiUirl^  Subsenpi^H. 


Aiiw/t«rt^Ki>r  ttt^ 


THE  FIELD   OF  WATERLOO. 


Fair  Brassels,  thou  art  far  behind. 
Though,  lingering  on  the  morning  wind. 

We  yet  may  hear  the  hour 
PealM  over  orchard  and  canal. 
With  voice  prolong'd  and  measured  fall. 

From  proud  St  Michael's  tower ; 
Thy  wood,  dark  Soignies,  holds  us  now, 
Where  the  tall  beeches'  glossy  bough 

For  many  a  league  around, 
With  birch  and  darksome  oak  between. 
Spreads  deep  and  far  a  pathless  screen. 

Of  tangled  forest  ground. 
Stems  planted  close  by  stems  defy 
The  adventurous  foot— the  curious  eye 

For  access  seeks  in  vain ; 
And  the  brown  tapestry  of  leaves, 
Strew'd  on  the  blighted  grotmd,  receives 

Nor  sun,  nor  air,  nor  rain. 
No  opening  glade  dawns  on  our  way. 
No  streamlet,  dancing  to  the  ray. 

Our  woodland  path  has  cross'd  ; 
And  the  straight  causeway  which  we 

tread, 
Prolongs  a  line  of  dull  arcade. 
Unvarying  through  the  unvaried  shade 

Until  in  distance  lost 


A  brighter,  livelier  scene  succeeds ; 
In  groups  the  scattering  wood  recedes, 
Hedge-rows,  and  huts,  and  sunny  meads, 

And  corn-fields  glance  between ; 
The  peasant,  at  his  labour  blithe, 
Plies  the  hook'd  staff  and  shortcn'd 
scythe : — 

But  when  these  ears  were  men. 
Placed  close  within  destruction  s  scope, 
Full  little  was  that  rustic's  hope 

Their  ripening  to  have  seen  ! 
And,  lo,  a  hamlet  and  its  fane : — 
Let  not  the  gazer  with  disdain 

Their  architecture  view ; 


For  yonder  rude  uiu;raceful  shrine. 
And  disproportion'd  spire,  are  thine,   1 
Imm(»tal  Waterloo  ! 

IIL 

Fear  not  the  heat,  though  full  and  high 
The  sun  has  scorch'd  the  autumn  sky. 
And  scarce  a  forest  straggler  now 
To  shade  us  spreads  a  greenwood  bough ; 
These  fields  have  seen  a  hotter  day 
Than  e'er  was  fired  by  sunny  ray. 
Yet  one  mile  on^von  shatter'd  hedge 
Crests  the  soft  hill  whose  long  smooth 
ri<^ 

Looks  on  the  field  below. 
And  sinks  so  gently  on  the  dale. 
That  not  the  folds  of  Beauty's  veil 

In  easier  curves  can  flow. 
Brief  space  from  thence,  the  ground  again 
Ascending  slowly  fit)m  the  plain. 

Forms  an  opposing  screen. 
Which,  with  its  crest  of  upland  ground, 
Shuts  the  horizon  all  around. 

The  »often*d  vale  between 
Slopes  smooth  and  foir  for  courser's 

tread; 
Not  the  most  timid  maid  need  dread 
To  give  her  snow-white  palfrey  head 

On  tiiat  wide  stubble-ground  ; 
Norwood,  nor  tree,  nor  bush,  are  there. 
Her  course  to  intercept  or  scare. 

Nor  fosse  nor  fence  are  found. 
Save  where,   fit)m   out   her   shatter'd 

bowers. 
Rise  Hougomont's  dismantled  towers. 

IV. 

Now,  see'st  thou  aught  in  this  lone  scene 
Can  tell  of  that  which  late  hath  been?— - 

A  stranger  might  reply, 
"The  bare  extent  of  stubble-plain 
Seems  lately  lightened  of  its  grain ; 


A  i#^   »>?*    'Jir;    .Mi- #.':ruii^  '^    "Jj^  "JSTr, 

y '<«.  ^^*^*^^  -j^ived  rtt*.vtij^  arjl*«i^' fc  tiadk, 
'ry/  '/v^j  1'/^.  jjyj  ir'/&  ; 

'I  ii*;  ^M^'>^  'U'4V'y/tL,  ihr/u^i  f/attitr'*  ficod, 

A»yi  i*-^!  «(  t)>ryti  itfA  \)ut  tainted  11.^:22x1, 
'I  hitJ  f*rfe*  a(^j/itt  t>w:  tultry  Uram, 

f/'/f/i  y/ridrr  tr«mch«ri  mound? 
Tt»«  jM-M»l/'/ifia|  furnT»  declare 
'IJiJU  Tarna^'e  >iiu  rq>ler)kh'd  there 

if»r/  jjArner  h//u»e  j/rofourML 


Far  oUicr  harve»t-home  and  feast, 
'Vhm^tllkmf  the  Uxir  from  kcythe  re- 

W^  micorch  VI  /icld»  were  knownl 


Vait  ii'jpt : — iLiii-  iu:rr  f  :  £rzx:^iiiff  1  52r 

hrt  lit  zmjL  i  tm  'n^iz^ 
And  ii^rmxi  ibt  ■•rsj-smDti,  vahnned 

S'JH  pezJ*  -->:s:  arL-enhif  £  err. 

For  tee  iicig  b-,iiri  cf  5r«iJ:r.  tni  crf-i-i. 
Fresi  sacxx/uTi  fr^Jin  ibt  erreudec  Lciid 
Of  edlhcr  biU  the  cactes:  fed  ; 

StiB  d'-jira  ibt  iJc^*  ±'f7  cr^w. 

Nor  oeaned  ibe  Ftcirn:  of  ibcH  aud  sbo: : 
For  aU  that  war  conii  do 

Of  skill  aad  foroc  was  prcn  ed  :h^  dsj. 

And  tnm'd  not  yet  the  docb^^  iray 
On  bloody  Waierloa 

DL 
Pale  Brussels  !  then  what  thoughts  were 

thine. 
When  ceaseless  from  the  distant  line 

Continued  thunders  came  ! 
Each  burgher  held  his  breath,  to  hear 
These  foremnners  of  havoc  near. 

Of  rapine  and  of  flame. 
WTiat  ghastly  sights  were  thine  to  meet, 
^NYvcu  to\\vtv^^TC»a!^\iv>j  %\2X^l\  street, 
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The    wounded  showed  their  mangled 

iplight 
In  token  of  the  tinfinish'd  fight, 
And  from  each  anguish-laden  wain 
The  blood-drops  laid  thy  dust  like  rain! 
How  often  in  the  distant  drum 
Heard'st  thou  the  fell  Invader  come. 
While  Ruin,  shouting  to  his  band, 
Shook  high  her  torch  and  gory  brand ! — 
Cheer  thee,  fair  City!  From  von  stand. 
Impatient,  still  his  outstretched  hand 

Points  to  his  prey  in  vain. 
While  maddening  in  his  eager  mood. 
And  all  unwont  to  be  withstood. 

He  fires  the  fight  again. 

X. 

"On  !  On  I"  was  still  his  stem  exclaim  ; 
"  Confront  the  battery's  jaws  of  flame  ! 

Rush  on  the  levell'd  gun  ! 
My  steel-clad  cuirassiers,  advance ! 
Each  Hulan  forward  with  his  lance, 
My  Guard — my  Chosen — charge  for 
France, 

France  and  Napoleon  ! " 
Loud  answer'd  their  acclaiming  shout, 
Greeting  the  mandate  which  sent  out 
Their  bravest  and  their  best  to  dare 
The  fate  their  leader  shunn'd  to  share. 
But  He,  his  country's  sword  and  shield, 
Still  in  the  battle-front  reveal'd. 
Where  danger  fiercest  swept  the  field, 

Came  like  a  beam  of  light. 
In  action  prompt,  in  sentence  brief— 
'*  Soldiers,  stand  firm  1 "  exclaimed  the 
Chief, 

"  England  shall  tell  the  fight ! " 

XI. 

On  came  the  whirlwind — ^like  the  last 
But  fiercest  sweep  of  tempest-blast — 
On  came  the  whirlwind — steel-gleams 

broke 
Like  lightning  through  the  rollingsmoke; 

The  war  was  waked  anew. 
Three  hundred  cannon-mouths  zoar'd 

loud. 
And  from  their  throats,  with  flash  and 
cloud. 
Their  showers  of  iron  threw. 
Beneath  their  fire,  in  fiill  career, 
Rush'd  on  the  ponderous  cuirassier, 


The  lancer  couch'd  his  ruthless  spear. 
And  hurrying  as  to  havoc  near. 

The  cohorts'  eagles  flew. 
In  one  dark  torrent,  broad  and  strong, 
The  advancing  onset  roll*d  along. 
Forth  harbinger'd  by  fierce  acclaim. 
That,  firom  Uie  shroud  of  smoke  and 

flame, 
Peal'd  wildly  the  imperial  name. 

XIL 

But  on  the  British  heart  were  lost 
The  terrors  of  the  charging  host ; 
For  not  an  eye  the  storm  Uiat  view'd 
Changed  its  proud  glance  of  fortitude, 
Nor  was  one  forward  footstep  staid. 
As  dropp'd  the  dying  and  the  dead 
Fast  as  their  ranks  ue  thunders  tear, 
Fast  they  renewed  each  serried  square ; 
And  on  the  wounded  and  the  slam 
Closed  their  diminish'd  files  again. 
Till  from  their  line  scarce  spears'  lengths 

three, 
Emerging  firom  the  smoke  they  see 
Helmet,  and  plume,  and  panoply, — 

Then  waked  their  fire  at  once ! 
Each  musketeer's  revolving  knell. 
As  fast,  as  regularly  fell. 
As  when  they  practise  to  display 
Their  disciplme  on  festal  day. 

Then  down  went  helm  and  lance, 
Down  were  the  eagle  banners  sent, 
Down  reeling  steeds  and  riders  went. 
Corslets  were  pierced,  and  pennons  rent ; 

And,  to  augment  the  flay, 
Wheel'd  full  agamst  their  staggering 

flanks. 
The  English  horsemen's  foaming  ranks 

Forced  their  resistless  way. 
Then  to  the  mnsket-kndl  succeeds 
The  dash  of  swords— the    neigh    of 

steeds — 
As  plies  the  smith  his  clanging  trade. 
Against  the  cuirass  rang  the  Uade ; 
And  while  amid  their  dose  array 
The  wdl-served  cannon  rent  their  way. 
And  while  amid  their  scatter'd  band 
Raged  the  fierce  rider's  bloody  brand, 
Recoil'd  in  common  rout  and  fear. 
Lancer  and  guard  and  cuirassiet^ 
Horsemen  wid  \«A,— ^  tdmwj^^Vw^ 
Th«r  \eada*  WKm  ^«t  iJundAs^^^X^^ 
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XtIL 

Then,  Wellington!  iby pierdiig eye 
This  crisis  caught  of  dcsi my — 

The  Uritlsh  host  bad  stood 
That  morn  'gainst  charge  of  sword  and 

lance 
As  their  own  octm-rocks  hold  sbmce, 
Btit  when   thy  voice   had   ^d,    "Ad- 
vance ! " 
They  were  their  occan^s  flood* — 
O  Thou  J  whose  mauspiciOLis  aim 
ICath  wrou|^ht   thy  host   this   hour  of 

shame, 
Think'st  thou  ^y  broken  bandi  wiU 

bide 
The  terrors  of  yon  rushing  tide  ? 
Or  will  thy  chosen  brook  to  feel 
The  British  shock  of  level J'd  steel. 

Or  dost  thou  lurt!  thine  eye 
Where  coming  squadrons  gleam  afar, 
And  fresher  thunders  wake  the  war, 

And  other  standards  fly  \ — 
Think  not  that  in  yon  columns^  file 
Thy  conquering   troops   from   Distant 

Is  Blucher  yet  unkt^own  ? 
Or  dwells  not  in  ihy  memory  RtiU, 
^ Heard  frequent  in  thine  hour  of  ill,) 
What  notes  of  hjite  and  vengeance  thriU 

In  PrussLi's  trumpet  tone? — 
What  yet  remains  ?— shall  it  be  thine 
To  head  the  relics  of  thy  line 

In  one  dread  effort  more  ? — 
The  Roman  lore  thy  leisure  lovetl. 
And  thou  canst  tell  what  fortune  proved 

That  Chieftain,  who,  of  yore, 
Ambilion's  dir^y  paths  essayed. 
And  with  the  gladiators'  aid 

For  empire  cnterprised — 
He  stood  the  cast  hia  rashness  play'd, 
Left  not  the  victtros  he  had  made, 
Dug  his  red  grave  with  his  ovtTi  blade^ 
An3  on  the  field  he  lost  was  laitl, 

Abhorr'd — but  not  despised. 


Hut  if  Ttvolves  thy  fainter  thought 
On  safety— howsoever  bjught,  — 
turn  thy  fearful  rein  and  ritle, 
^  i  \vicc  f en  r  housand  men  hav  e  dvcd 
this  eventful  day, 


To  gild  the  military  fame 

Which  thoti>  for  life,  in  tJuBc  taine 

Wilt  barter  thus  away.  , 

Shal!  future  ages  tell  this  tale 
Of  inconsiatence  faint  and  fiail  T 
And  art  thoa  He  of  Loch's  bridge, 
Mareng^o's  field,  and  Wagram's  ridge  I 

Or  is  thy  soul  like  tnoantah^^tide, 
That, s weir d  by  winter  storm  acft  shower , 
Rolls  down  in  turbulence  of  powcTj 

A  torrent  fierce  and  wide  ; 
Reft  of  these  aida^  a  rill  obscure^ 
Shrinking  unnoticed,  mean  and  poor. 

Whose  channel  shows  display'd 
The  wrecks  of  its  impetuous  course, 
But  not  one  symptom  of  I  he  force 

By  which  these  wrecks  were  made  1 

XV- 

Spur  on  thv  tsray  t — since  now  thine  ear 
Ha*  brook  d  thy  veterans*  wish  to  hcar> 

Whot  as  thy  flight  they  eyed, 
ExclaimM, — while  tears  of  an^ish  came, 
Wrung   forth  by  pride,   and   rage,  and 
shame, — 

"0,  thai  he  had  but  died  S" 
But  yct^  to  sum  this  hour  of  ill, 
Look,  ere  thou  leave st  the  fatal  hill, 

Back  on  yon  broken  ranks— 
Upon  whose  wild  confusion  gleams 
The  moQTi,  as  on  the  troubled  streams 

When  rivers  break  iheir  hankjs, 
And,  to  the  ruin'd  peasant *s  eye. 
Objects  half  seen  roll  siviftly  by^ 

Down  ttie  dread  current  hurl'd^ — 
So  mingle  banner,  wain,  and  gun, 
Where  the  lumuhutius  flight  rolls  on 
Of  warriori,  w^ho,  when  mom  begun. 

Defied  a  banded  world. 

XVL 

Ljst-»frequeht  to  the  bunring  rout. 
The  stem  pursuers'  vengeful  shi^ut 
Tells^  that  upon  their  broken  rear 
Rages  the  Pmssian's  bloody  spear, 

So  fell  a  shriek  was  none, 
Wlien  Beresina's  icy  flood 
ReddenM  and   thaw*d  with  flame  and 

blooil, 
And,  pressing  on  thy  despcrnte  way, 
RiUed  lift  and  long  thctr  wild  hurra. 
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yell  of  horror  cleft 
when,  all  bereft 
iliant  Polack  left— 
lee — found  soldier's  grave 
orpse-encumber'd  wave. 
I  various  perils  past, 
I  still  some  future  cast ; 
die  thou  now  has  thrown, 
single  field  alone, 
paign — thy  martial  fame, 
dynasty,  and  name, 
t  the  final  stroke ; 
:r  thy  devoted  head 
I  vial's  wrath  is  shed, 
dread  seal  is  broke. 

XVII. 

•u  wilt — refuse  not  now 
demagogues  to  bow, 
3f  thy  scorn  and  hate, 
y  once  imperial  fate 
theme  of  vain  debate. — 
ay,  thou  stoop'st  less  low 
fuge  from  the  foe, 
e  heart,  in  prosperous  life, 
ath  ever  held  the  knife  ? 
nage  hath  been  paid 
id  by  Grecian  voice, 
re  honour  in  the  choice, 
i  freely  made, 
ome — in  one  so  low, — 
cannot  own  a  foe ; 
experience  bid  us  end, 
:'er  can.  hail  a  friend. — 
e'er — but  do  not  hide 
leart  that  germ  of  pride, 
gifted  bard  espied, 
:t  imperial  hope  ; " 
It  for  a  fresh  rebound, 
tion  from  the  ground, 
.  thee  means  or  scope, 
e — but  ne'er  again 
independent  reign ; 
calls  thee  lord, 
I  no  confederate  band, 
'  thy  lost  command, 
er  in  the  hand 
ich  we  wrench'd  the  sword. 

XVIII. 
>ron  sequestcr'd  spot, 
conquest  by  thy  lot 
thy  life  has  known  ; 


Conquest,  nnbooght  by  blood  or  harm, 
That  needs  nor  foreign  aid  nor  arm, 

A  triumph  all  thine  own. 
Such  waits  tnee  when  thou  shalt  control 
Those  passions  wild,  that  stubborn  soul, 

Thatmarr*d  thy  prosperous  scene : — 
Hear  this — from  no  unmoved  heart. 
Which  sighs,  comparing  what  thou  art 

With  what  thou.MiGUT'ST  HAVE 
BEENi 

XIX. 

Thou,  too,  whose  deeds  of  fame'renew*d 
Bankrupt  a  nation's  gratitude. 
To  thine  own  noble  heart  must  owe 
More  than  the  meed  she  can  bestow. 
For  not  a  people's  just  acclaim, 
Not  the  full  hail  of  Europe's  fame. 
Thy  Prince's  smiles,  thy  State's  decree^ 
The  ducal  rank,  the  earter'd  knee. 
Not  these  such  pure  delight  afford 
As  that,  when  hanging  up  thy  sword. 
Well  may'st  thou  think,  "This  honest 

steel 
Was  ever  drawn  for  public  weal ; 
And,  such  was  rightful  Heaven's  decree. 
Ne'er  sheathed  unless  with  victory  1" 

XX. 

Look  forth,  once  more^  with  soften'd 

heart. 
Ere  from  the  field  of  fame  we  part ; 
Triumph  and  Sorrow  border  near, 
And  joy  oft  melts  into  a  tear. 
Alas  i  what  links  of  love  that  mom 
Has  War's  rude  hand  asunder  torn! 
For  ne'er  was  field  so  sternly  fought. 
And  ne'er  was  conquest  dearer  bought 
Here  piled  in  common  slaughter  sleep 
Those  whom  affection  long  shall  weep : 
Here  rests  the  sire,  that  ne  er  shall  strain 
His  orphans  to  his  heart  again  ; 
The  son,  whom,  on  his  native  shore. 
The  parent's  voice  shall  bless  no  more ; 
The  bridegroom,  who  has  hardly  press'd 
His  blushing  consort  to  his  breast ; 
The  husband,  whom  through  many  a  year 
Long  love  and  mutual  faith  endear. 
Thou  canst  not  name  one  tender  tie. 
But  here  dissolved  its  relics  Ue ', 

O  I  wVveTVl\vOAXSft^^V^OTCV^TSvQ»>axtsK^^^^2^ 

Shroud  Yiei  Omxv  lorm  laxA  nSsm^  V^'^ 
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Or  mailc^st  the  M^tT^oO' a  bursting  \£^x% 
Stream  when  the  stricken  drum  ^he  hears ; 
Or  1^4^' St  bow  mitilier  griefs  $upprej£s'd, 
I»  tatbouriog  in  a  rathers  brea^l, — 
With  no  inquiry  vmin  pursue 
The  cauie,  but  think  on  Waterloo  t 

XXI. 

Period  of  honour  u  of  woes, 

What   bright    careen   ^twas  thine    to 

dose ! — 
Marked  on  thy  roll  of  blood  what  namea 
To  Briton's  memory^  and  to  Farne^ 
Ljud  ther«  their  \^sX  isunortal  claims  1 
Thou  5aw*st  in  seas  of  gore  expke 
Redoubted  Picros^a  soul  of  nre-^ 
5aw's(  in  the  mingled  carnage  He 
All  that  of  PoNSONBY  oould  die — 
0g    Lance Y    change    Love*»   bridal- 
wreath, 
For  laurels  from  the  hand  of  Dc&th — 
Saw' St  gallant  Miller's  failing  eye 
Still  bent  where  Albion's  ban n fin;  fly, 
And  Camunhn^  in  the  shock  of  stcd, 
Die  like  the  oflspring  of  Loch  id  ; 
Anil  generous  GoRnuN,  'mid  the  itrifct 
Fall  while  he  WJitch*d  his  leader*!i  life. — - 
Ah  1  though  her  mjardian  anceFs  shield 
Fenced  Untain  i  hero  through  the  field, 
Fate  not  the  less  her  power  mjide  known. 
Through  his  friendii  h^arU  to  pierce  his 
ownl 


Forgive,  brave  Dead^  the  rmperfect  lay  \ 
Who  may  your  names,  yournumbers,  sfiy  ? 
What  hign 'Strung  l;arp,  what  lofty  line, 


To  each  ibe  dear-CLm*d  pr^se  assign, 
F  rom  high-bom  chiefs  of  martiaJ  fame 
To  the  poor  soldier's  iowlicr  name  ! 
Lightly  ye  lose  thai  dawmng  day, 
From  your  cold  couch  of  swamp  and  clay, 
To  &ll,  before  the  sua  was  l«ir. 
The  bed  that  morning  cannot  know, — ^ 
Oft  may  the  tear  the  green  sod  stoep^ 
And  sacred  be  the  beroe^  sleep. 

Till  time  sbali  ocase  to  run  ; 
And  nc*er  beside  their  noble  grave, 
^lay  Briton  pafs  smd  fail  to  crave 
A  blessing  on  the  fallen  brave 

W^ho  fought  with  WeUiiigton  1 


Farewell^  sad  Field  I  whose  blighted  face 
Wears  dejolation  s  withering  trace ; 
Long  shall  my  memory  retain 
Thy  shaiter'd  hats  and  trampled  gnua* 
With  every  mark  of  martial  wrong. 
That  scathe  thy  towers,  fair  Hougomcmt ! 
Yet  though  thy  garden's  green  arcade 
The  marksman's  fatal  ihJbi  va&  made. 
Though  on  thy  shatterd  beeches  fell 
The  blended  rage  uf  shot  and  shell, 
Though  from  ihy  black  en 'd  portals  tom^ 
Their  fall  thy  blighted  fniit-lrees  mourn, 
Has  not  such  havoc  bought  a  name 
Immortal  in  the  rolls  of  fame  T 
Yes-^  Agin  court  may  W  forgot, 
And  Cressy  be  an  unkm^wn  S[>ot, 

And  Blenheim's  name  be  new  ; 
Eut  still  in  story  and  in  song. 
For  many  an  age  rememl>er  d  long, 
Shall  live  the  towers  of  IIougomDnl, 

And  Field  of  Waterloo, 


CONCLUSION. 

Stem  tide  of  human  Time  1  that  know*st  not  rest, 
TUit^  sweeping  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb, 
]k'ar*st  ever  downward  on  I  by  dusky  breast 
Successive  genera]  ions  to  their  doom  ; 
^Vhile  Ehy  capacious  slreiim  has  equal  room 
For  the  gay  hark  where  Pleasure's  streamers  sport, 
And  for  the  prison-ship  of  guilt  and  gloom. 
The  fisher- skiff,  and  barge  Vbal  bear^  a  courts 
SUM  yt^ii\x\^  onward  all  lo  otit  (ki\V  ?:\\a\A  ^>^a %— 
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Stem  tide  of  Time !  through  what  mysterious  change 
Of  hope  and  fear  have  our  frail  barks  been  driven  I 
For  ne'er,  before,  vidssitade  so  strange 
Was  to  one  race  of  Adam's  offspring  given. 
And  sure  such  varied  change  ofsea  and  heaven. 
Such  unei^pected  bursts  of  joy  and  woe, 
Such  fearful  strife  as  that  where  we  have  striven. 
Succeeding  ages  ne'er  again  shall  know. 
Until  the  a\imil  term  when  Thou  shalt  cease  to  flow. 

Well  hast  thou  stood,  my  Country  ! — ^the  brave  fight 
Hast  well  maintained  through  good  report  and  ill ; 
In  thy  just  cause  and  in  thy  native  might, 
And  in  Heaven's  grace  and  justice  constant  still ; 
Whether  the  banded  prowess,  strength,  and  skill 
Of  half  the  world  agamst  thee  stood  array'd. 
Or  when,  with  better  views  and  freer  will. 
Beside  thee  Europe's  noblest  drew  the  blade, 
Each  emulous  in  arms  the  Ocean  Queen  to  aid. 

Well  art  thou  now  repaid — though  slowly  rose, 
And  struggled  long  with  mists  thy  blaze  of  lame^ 
While  like  the  dawn  that  in  the  orient  glows 
On  the  broad  wave  its  earlier  lustre  came ; 
Then  eastern  Egypt  saw  the  growing  flame. 
And  Maida's  myrtles  gleam' d  beneath  its  ray. 
Where  first  the  soldier,  stung  with  generous  shame, 
Rivall'd  the  heroes  of  the  wat'ry  way. 
And  wash'd  in  foemen's  gore  unjust  reproach  away. 

Now,  Island  Empress,  wave  thy  crest  on  high. 
And  bid  the  banner  of  thy  Patron  flow. 
Gallant  Saint  George,  the  flower  of  Chivalry, 
For  thou  hast  face^  like  him,  a  dragon  foe. 
And  rescued  innocence  from  overthrow. 
And  trampled  down,  like  him,  tyrannic  might, 
And  to  the  gazing  world  mayst  proudly  show 
The  chosen  emblem  of  thy  sainted  Knight, 
Who  quell'd  devouring  pride,  and  vindicated  right 

Yet  'mid  the  confidence  of  just  renown. 
Renown  dear-bought,  but  dearest  thus  acquired. 
Write,  Britain,  write  the  moral  lesson  down : 
'Tis  not  alone  the  heart  with  valour  fired, 
The  discipline  so  dreaded  and  admired. 
In  many  a  field  of  bloody  conquest  known ; 
— Such  may  by  fame  be  lured,  by  gold  be  hired — 
'Tis  constancy  in  the  sood  cause  alone, 
Best  justifies  the  meed  thy  valiant  sons  have  won. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


There  is  a  mood  of  mind,  we  all  have  known, 
On  drowsy  eve,  or  dark  and  low*rin^  day, 
When  the  tired  spirits  lose  their  sprightly  tone, 
And  nought  can  chase  the  lingering  hours  away. 
Dull  on  our  soul  falls  Fancy^s  dazzliiu;  ray, 
And  wisdom  holds  his  steadier  torch  m  vain. 
Obscured  the  painting  seems,  mistuned  the  lay, 
Nor  dare  we  of  our  listless  load  complain. 
For  who  for  sympathy  may  seek  that  cannot  tell  of  pain  ? 

The  jolly  sportsman'  knows  such  drearihood, 
When  bursts  in  deluge  the  autumnal  rain. 
Clouding  that  mom  which  threats  the  heath-cock's  brood ; 
Of  such,  in  summer's  drought,  the  anglers  plain. 
Who  hope  the  soft  mild  southern  shower  in  vain ; 
But,  more  than  all,  the  discontented  £ur, 
Whom  father  stem,  and  stemer  aunt,  restrain 
From  county-ball,  or  race  occurring  rare, 
While  all  her  friends  around  their  vestments  gay  prepare. 

Ennui !— or,  as  our  mothers  caUM  thee,  Spleen  ! 
To  thee  we  owe  full  many  a  rare  device ; — 
Thine  is  the  sheaf  of  painted  cards,  I  ween, 
The  rolling  billiard-ball,  the  rattling  dice. 
The  turning-lathe  for  framing  gimcrack  nice ; 
The  amateur's  blotch'd  pallet  uou  mayst  claim, 
Retort,  and  air-pump,  threatening  frogs  and  mice, 
(Murders  dbguised  by  philosophic  name,) 
And  much  of  trifling  grave,  and  much  of  buxom  game. 

Then  of  the  books,  to  catch  thy  drowsy  glance 
Compiled,  what  bard  the  catalogue  may  quote  ! 
Plays,  poems,  novels,  never  read  but  once ; — 
But  not  of  such  the  tide  fair  Edgeworth  wrote. 
That  bears  thy  name,  and  is  thine  antidote ; 
And  not  of  such  the  strain  my  Thomson  sung, 
Delicious  dreams  inspiring  bv  his  note, 
What  time  to  Indolence  his  naT\>  \vc  %tnasv!^\ — 
Ob  I  might  my  lay  be  rank*d  tbalYi&^pvn  '^sX  vEEiQTk%\ 


^XMIO 


s::j*  cry:^  it  i.-*^ 


CANTO   FIRST. 


rr  :-:  th*  r2lyms  de^d 


d^Ti-e 


:  I>2^i:i*_l£S5,  Ccrzm  Wi:: 


Cc-r.:  \\  itfKind  ca:ne  of  a  r«^  strain, 

AtA  roved  -a-ih  hii  NoT^emen  the  Lmi  an£  the  n: 
W  y:  Vj  the  realms  which  he  ci-asted  !  lor  there 
Vt'2.>  sh^dm;^  of  blx/d,  and  rendmg  of  bjir, 
K^>t  of  rnji:den,  and  ihi::gh:er  of  phest, 
feathering  of  ravens  and  wolves  to  the  it:2^ : 
Wh-n  he  hoisted  h:s  standard  black, 
Bef  .re  him  was  >.«afle,  behind  him  wrack. 
And  he  Vrjm'd  the  churches,  that  heathen  Dane, 
To  h^^^  ^  band  to  their  barks  again. 


<o 


On  Erin's  shores  was  his  oatrage  known. 
The  'A-inds  of  France  had  his  banners  blown  ; 
Little  wa->  there  to  plunder,  yet  still 
His  pirates  ha/i  foray  d  on  ^covdsh \iA\  •. 
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But  upon  merrv  En^land^s  coast 

More  frequent  he  sail'd,  for  he  won  the  most. 

So  wide  and  so  far  his  ravage  they  knew, 

If  a  sail  but  gleam*d  white  ^inst  the  welkin  blue, 

Trumpet  and  bugle  to  arms  did  call, 

Burghers  hastened  to  man  the  wall. 

Peasants  fled  inland  his  fury  to  *scape, 

Beacons  were  lighted  on  headland  and  cape^ 

Bells  were  toU'd  out,  and  aye  as  they  rung. 

Fearful  and  faintly  the  grey  brothers  sung, 

"  Bless  us,  St.  Mary,  from  flood  and  from  fire. 

From  famine  and  pest,  and  Count  Witikind's  ire ! " 

III. 

He  liked  the  wealth  of  fair  England  so  well. 

That  he  sought  in  her  bosom  as  native  to  dwell. 

He  enter'd  the  H umber  in  fearful  hour. 

And  disembark'd  with  his  Danish  power. 

Three  Earls  came  against  him  with  all  their  train, — 

Two  hath  he  taken,  and  one  hath  he  slain. 

Count  Witikind  left  the  Humberts  rich  strand. 

And  he  wasted  and  warr'd  in  Northumberland. 

But  the  Saxon  King  was  a  sire  in  age, 

Weak  in  battle,  in  council  sage ; 

Peace  of  that  heathen  leader  he  sought 

Gifts  he  gave,  and  quiet  he  bought ; 

And  the  Count  took  upon  him  the  peaceable  style 

Of  a  vassal  and  lineman  of  Briton^s  broad  isle. 

IV. 

Time  will  rust  the  sharpest  sword. 

Time  will  consume  the  strongest  cord ; 

That  which  moulders  hemp  and  steel, 

Mortal  arm  and  nerve  must  feel. 

Of  the  Danish  band,  whom  Count  Witikind  led. 

Many  wax'd  aged,  and  many  we^e  dead  : 

Himself  found  his  armour  full  weighty  to  bear. 

Wrinkled  his  brows  grew,  and  hoary  his  hair  ; 

He  leanM  on  a  staff,  when  his  step  went  abroad. 

And  patient  his  palfrey,  when  steed  he  bestrode. 

As  he  grew  feebler,  his  wildness  ceased, 

He  made  himself  peace  with  prelate  and  priest,   ' 

Made  his  peace,  and,  stooping  his  head, 

Patiently  listed  the  counsel  they  said : 

Saint  Cuthbert^s  Bishop  was  holv  and  grave, 

Wise  and  good  was  the  counsel  ne  gave. 


"  Thou  hast  murder'd,  robb*d,  and  spoilM, 
Time  it  is  thy  poor  sotil  were  assoil'd  ; 
Priests  didst  thou  slay,  and  chaxe^ies  Wtcl^* 
Time  it  is  now  to  repentance  to  tacn  \ 
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His  shaggy  black  locks  on  his  brow  hung  low, 

And  his  eyes  glanced  through  them  a  swarthy  glow ; 

A  Danish  club  in  his  hand  he  bore, 

The  spikes  were  clotted  with  recent  gore ; 

At  his  back  a  she-wolf,  and  her  woli-cubs  twain. 

In  the  dangerous  chase  that  morning  slain. 

Rude  was  the  greeting  his  father  he  made. 

None  to  the  Bishop, — while  thus  he  said : — 

IX. 
"  What  priest-led  hjrpocritc  art  thoti, 
With  thy  humbled  look  and  thy  monkish  brow, 
Like  a  shaveling  who  studies  to  cheat  his  vow? 
Canst  thou  be  Witikind  the  Waster  known. 
Royal  Eric's  fearless  son. 
Haughty  Gunhilda*s  haughtier  lord, 
Who  won  his  bride  by  the  axe  and  sword ; 
From  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  the  chalice  who  tore, 
And  melted  to  bracelets  for  Freya  and  Thor ; 
With  one  blow  of  his  s;auntlet  who  burst  the  skull. 
Before  Odin's  stone,  of  the  Mountain  Bull  ? 
Then  ye  worshipp'd  with  rites  that  to  war-gods  belong, 
With  the  deed  of  the  brave,  and  the  blow  of  the  strong ; 
And  now,  in  thine  age  to  dotage  sunk. 
Wilt  thou  patter  thy  crimes  to  a  shaven  monk, — 
Lay  down  thy  mail-shirt  for  clothing  of  hair, — 
Fasting  and  scourge,  like  a  slave,  unit  thou  bear  ? 
Or,  at  best,  be  admitted  in  sloth^  bower 
To  batten  with  priest  and  with  paramour? 
Oh  t  out  upon  thine  endless  shame  1 


Each  Scald's  hieh  harp  shall  blast  thy  fame, 
And  thy  son  wiU  refuse  thee  a  fiithci^s  name  ! " 

X. 

Ireful  wax'd  old  Witikind's  look. 

His  faltering  voice  with  fury  shook  :— 

"  Hear  me,  Harold  of  haraen'd  heart ! 

Stubborn  and  wilful  ever  thon  wert 

Thine  outrage  insane  I  command  thee  to  cease, 

Fekr  my  wrath  and  remain  at  peace : — 

Just  is  the  debt  of  repentance  I've  paid. 

Richly  the  church  has  a  recompense  made, 

And  the  truth  of  her  doctrines  I  prove  with  my  blade. 

But  reckoning  to  none  of  my  actions  I  owe. 

And  least  to  my  son  such  accounting  will  show. 

Why  speak  I  to  thee  of  repentance  or  truth. 

Who  ne'er  from  thy  childhood  knew  reason  or  ruth  ? 

Hence  !  to  the  wolf  and  the  bear  in  her  den ; 

These  are  thy  mates,  and  not  rati(mal  men." 

XI. 
Grimly  smiled  Harold,  and  coldly  replied, 
"  We  must  honour  our  nrci,  tf  we  fear  when  they  chide. 


mm 


wmm^ 


^^ 


^ 


-LsHCZ^ 


ras  -iiii  ■  :    ncore 
~-e     -i^:u^     .-r.:_-    .i::^  _:i2l    .istracrion  inic^t   :Tir; : 

In    .15   -"irTne  jia   .13   voiaaa.    -.   laai-jnTsten  i  .J are. 
Tlie  neoa   io^r-  :   irouno.   ma    ae  .ue  'vas   inun  •!  irv. 
Wild   vns    he   Jiurnter,  ^ne    on;;,  ma  'he  crv  : 
With  IvvTie  Elleison.   nine    :La.momiisiy  n 
Tlie  -.vor  -jonqs  ot'  Dmesmen.   X.)rwe%'an.  jnd  Fnn, 
Till  man  .il'ter  man  :he  cnntennon  ;;ave  j  er, 
Outstretch. i  on  :he  rashes  -hat  .trewd  rhe  hail  Hoor; 
And  the  tempest  vnthin,  having  ceased  its  wild  rout. 
Gave  place  to  the  tempest  tliat  thunder  d  withouL 

XIV. 

Apait  from  the  wassail,  in  turret  alone, 

^         hair'd  Gunnar,  old  Ermengarde's  son  ; 
of  Lord  Harold  that  Page  was  the  Prst, 
in  childhood  had  Ermenj^arde  nursed  ; 
was  young  Gunnar  his  master  should  roam, 
and  onfhended,  ui  cxAt  lu>tcv  Vvotcv«. 
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He  heard  the  deep  thunder,  the  plashing  of  rain. 

He  saw  the  red  lightning  through  shot-hole  and  pane ; 

"  And  oh  !"  said  the  Page,  "on  the  shelterless  wold 

Lord  Harold  is  wandering  in  darkness  and  cold  I 

What  though  he  was  stubborn,  and  wayward  and  wild. 

He  endured  ihe  because  I  was  £rmengarde*s  child, -~ 

And  often  from  dawn  till  the  set  of  the  sun. 

In  the  chase,  by  his  stirrup,  unbidden  I  run  ; 

I  would  I  were  older,  and  knighthood  could  bear, 

I  would  soon  quit  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear : 

For  my  mother's  command,  with'her  last  parting  breath. 

Bade  me  follow  her  nursling  in  life  and  to  death. 

XV. 

''It  pours  and  it  thunders,  it  lightens  amsun. 
As  if  Lok,  the  Destroyer^  had  burst  from  his  chain  ! 
Accursed  by  the  church,  and  expelled  by  his  sire. 
Nor  Christian  nor  Dane  give  him  shelter  or  fire, 
And  this  tempest  what  mortal  may  houseless  endure  ? 
Unaided,  unmantled,  he  dies  on  the  moor ! 
Whate'er  -comes  of  Gunnar,  he  tarries  not  here.^ 
He  leapt  from  his  couch  and  he  grasp'd  to  his  spear  ; 
Sought  the  hall  of  the  feast.     Undisturbed  by  his  trea(i^ 
The  wassailers  slept  fast  as  the  sleep  of  the  dead  : 
"  Ungratefid  and  bestial ! "  his  anger  broke  forth, 
"  To  forget  'mid  your  ^blets  the  pride  of  the  North  1 
And  you,  ye  cowl'd  pnests,  who  have  plenty  in  storey  ^ 
Must  give  Gimnar  for  ransom  a  'palfrey  and  ore." 

XVL 
Then,  heeding  lull  little  of  ban  or  of  cnrse^ 
He  has  seized  on  the  Prior  of  Jorvaux*s  purse*: 
Saint  Meneholt's  Abbot  next  morning  has  miss*d 
His  mantle,  deep  furr'd  from  the  cape  to  the  wrist ; 
The  Seneschal's  keys  from  his  belt  he  has  ta'en, 
(Well  drench 'd  on  that  eve  was  old  Hildebrand's  brain.) 
To  the  stable-3rard  he  made  his  way. 
And  mounted  the  Bishop's  palfrey  gay. 
Castle  and  hamlet  behind  him  \a&  cast. 
And  right  on  his  way  to  the  moorland  has  "pas^d. 
Sore  snorted  the  palfrey,  unused  to  face 
A  weather  so  wild  at  so  rash  a  pace ; 
So  long  he  snorted,  so  loud  he  neigh'd. 
There  answer'd  a  steed  that  was  bound  beside. 
And  the  red  flash  of  lightning  show'd  there  where  lay 
His  master,  Lord  Harold,  outstretch'd  on  the  clay. 

XVII. 

Up  he  started,  and  thunder'd  out,  "  Stand  !'* 

And  raised  the  club  in  his  deadly  hand. 

The  flaxen-hair'd  Gunnar  his  purpose  \,o\^    . 

Sbow'd  the  palfrey  and  proffn'd  Ihe  g,Q\d«  ^ , 
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**  Rack,  backj  and  home,  thou  stniple  boy  I 

Thoa  canst  not  sKtLFC  toy  grid"  or  joy  : 

llave  I  not  marked  thee  wail  and  cry 

When  thou  hast  *ecn  ft  sparrow  die  T 

Arid  canst  ihou,  as  my  follower  should^ 

\Vade  ankl«-deep  throagb  foeman'^  blood, 

I>:ire  mortal  and  immortil  foe. 

The  gods  above,  the  fiends  below. 

And  man  on  earthy  more  hateful  stiUf 

The  very  fountain-head  of  ill  7 

Desperate  of  life,  and  cardcss  of  deaths 

Lover  of  bloodshed^  and  ^laughter^  and  &aith?« 

Such  must  ihou  be  wjib  me  to  roam^ 

And  ^udi  thou  canst  not  be — back,  and  home  !  *' 

'  xvin. 

Young  Cunnar  shook  like  an  aspen  bough. 

As  he  beatfl  the  harsh  voice  and  beheld  the  dark  brow* 

And  half  be  repented  his  purpose  and  vow* 

Ikit  now  to  draw  back  were  bootless  shame. 

And  he  loved  his  masteri  so  ui^ged  his  claim  : 

"  Alas  J  if  my  ann  and  my  courage  be  weak. 

Bear  with  me  a  while  for  old  Ermeni^nirde'ii  sake; 

Nor  deem  so  lij^hily  nf  (  mnnar^s  fatth, 

As  to  fear  he  wtiuld  break  it  for  peril  of  death. 

Have  I  not  risked  it  to  fetch  thee  this  p^lcl* 

This  surcoat  and  mantle  to  fence  thee  ^ra  cold! 

And,  did  I  bear  a  baser  mindj 

AVhat  lot  remains  if  I  slay  behind  * 

The  priests*  reven^je,  thy  father's  wrath, 

A  dungeon,  and  a  shameful  dealhu,'' 

With  gentler  look  Lord  Harold  eyed 

The  Page,  then  lumVl  his  head  aside  j 

And  either  a  tear  did  his  eyelash  stain. 

Or  it  caught  a  drop  of  the  passing  raiun 

'*  Art  thou  an  outcast,  then**'  quoth  he^ 

"  The  mceier  j>age  to  follow  me/* 

T*werc  bonilcss  to  tell  what  climes  they  sooght, 

Ventures  achieved,  and  battles  fought ;  • 

How  oft  with  few,  how  ofl  alone, 

Fierce  Harold^s  arm  the  field  hath  won, 

l^fen  swore  his  eye,  thut  flashed  so  red 

^Vhen  each  ytht*r  glance  was  quench *d  with  dread, 

Jiore  oft  a  light  of  deadly  flame^ 

That  ne'er  from  mortal  courage  came. 

Thiir^e  limbs  so  strong,  that  mood  s<i  sJem, 

That  ItAxd  the  ctnich  of  heath  and  fern, 

Afar  from  hamlet,  tower,  awd  lowiv. 

A/ore  than  to  rest  on  dtWexv  Ao>nw\ 
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That  stubborn  frame,  that  sullen  mood, 

Men  deem'd  must  come  of  aught  but  good ; 

And  they  whisper'd,  the  great  Master  Fiend  was  at  one 

With  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  WitUdnd's  son. 

XX. 

Years  after  years  had  gone  and  fled, 

The  good  old  Prelate  lies  lapp'd  in  lead ; 

In  the  chapel  still  is  shown 

His  sculptured  form  on  a  marble  stone^ 

With  staff  and  rin^  and  scapulaire. 

And  folded  hands  m  the  act  of  prayer. 

Saint  Cuthbert's  mitre  is  resting  now 

On  the  haughty  Saxon,  bold  Aldingai's  brow ; 

The  power  of  his  crorier  he  loved  to  extend 

O'er  whatever  would  break,  or  whatever  would  bend  ; 

And  now  hath  he  clothed  him  in  cope  and  in  pall. 

And  the  Chapter  of  Durham  has  met  at  hb  call 

"  And  hear  ye  not,  brethren,"  the  proud  Bishop  said, 

"  That  our  vassal,  the  Danish  Count  Witikind's  dead  t 

All  his  gold  and  his  goods  hath  he  given 

To  holy  Church  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 

And  hath  founded  a  chantry  with  stipend  and  dole,  I 

That  priests  and  that  beadsmen  may  pray  for  his  soul : 

Harold  his  son  is  wandering  abroad. 

Dreaded  by  man  and  abhorred  by  God ;  ! 

Meet  it  is  not,  that  such  should  heir  | 

The  lands  of  the  Church  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear> 

And  at  her  pleasure,  her  hallow'd  hands 

May  now  resume  these  wealthy  lands." 

XXI. 

Answer'd  good  Eustace,  a  canon  old, — 

*'  Harold  is  tameless,  and  furious,  and  bold ;  j 

Ever  Renown  blows  a  note  of  fame. 

And  a  note  of  fear,  when  she  sounds  his  name :  ! 

Much  of  bloodshed  and  much  of  scathe  ' 

Have  been  their  lot  who  have  waked  his  wrath.  •                                  j 

Leave  him  these  lands  and  lordships  still,  I 

Heaven  in  its  hour  may  change  his  will ; 

But  if  reft  of  gold,  and  of  living  bare,  | 

An  evil  counsellor  is  despair."  j 

More  had  he  said,  but  the  Prelate  frown*d,  I 

And  murmur*d  his  brethren  who  sate  around, 

And  with  one  consent  have  they  given  their  doom,  : 

That  the  Church  should  the  lands  of  Saint  Cuthbert  resume;       * 

So  will'd  the  Prelate  ;  and  canon  and  dean  ' 

Gave  to  his  judgment  their  loud  amen.  ^ 
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CANTO  SECOND. 

I. 
Tis  merry  in  greenwood, — thus  runs 

the  old  lay, — 
In  the  gladsome  month  of  lively  May, 
When  Uie  wild  birds*  song  on  stem  and 
spray 
Invites  to  forest  bower ; 
Then  rears  the  ash  his  airy  crest, 
Then  shines  the  birch  in  silver  vest. 
And  the  beach  in  glistening  leaves  is 

drest. 
And  dark  between  shows  the  oak's  proud 
breast. 
Like  a  diiefbun*s  frowning  tower  ; 
Though  a  thousand  branches  join  their 

screen. 
Yet  the  broken  sunbeams  glance  between, 
And  tip  the  leaves  with  Hghter  green. 

With  brighter  tints  the  flower  : 
Dull  is  the  heart  that  loves  not  then 
The  deep  recess  of  the  wildwood  glen, 
Where  roe  and  red-deer  find  sheltering 
den. 
When  the  sun  is  in  his  power, 

ir. 
Less  merry,  perchance,  is  the  fading  leaf 
That  follows  so  soon  on  the  gathered 
sheaf. 
When  the   greenwood  loses    the 
name; 
Silent  is  then  the  forest  bound. 
Save    the    redbreast's  note,   and    the 

rustling  sound 
Of  frost-nipt  leaves  that  are  dropping 

round. 
Or  the  deep-mouth*d  cry  of  the  distant 
hound 
That  opens  on  his  game  : 
Yet  then,  too,  I  love  the  forest  wide, 
Whether  the  sun  in  splendour  ride, 
And  ffild  its  many-colour'd  side  ; 
Or  whether  the  soft  and  silvery  haze. 
In  vapoury  folds^  o'er  the  landscape 

strays. 
And  half  involves  the  woodland  maze. 
Like  an  early  widow's  veil, 
/  Where  wimpling  tissue  from  the  gaze 
/  TXe  form  half  hides,  and  half  betraySf 
/  Of  beauty  wan  and  pale. 


III. 
Fair  Metelill  was  a  woodland  maid. 
Her  father  a  rover  of  greenwood  ahaude. 
By  forest  statutes  undismay'd. 

Who  lived  by  bow  and  quiver  ; 
Well  known  was  Wulfstane's  archery. 
By  merry  Tyne  both  on  moor  and  lea. 
Through  wooded  Weardale's  glens  so 

free. 
Well  beside  Stanhope's  wildwood  tree. 

And  well  on  Ganlesse  river. 
Yet  free  though  he  trespass'd  on  wood- 
land game. 
More  known  and  more  fear'd  was  the 

wizard  fame 
Of  Jutta  of  Rookhope,   the   OuUaw's 

dame; 
Fear'd  when  she  frown'd  was  her  eye  of 

flame. 
More  fear'd  when  in  wrath   she 

lauch'd ; 
For  then,   twas  said,  more  fatal  true 
To  its  dread  aim  her  spell-glance  flew, 
Than  when  from  Wulfstane's   bended 

yew 
Sprung  forth  the  grey-goose  shaf^. 


Yet  had  this  fierce  and  dreaded  pair. 
So  Heaven  decreed,  a  daughter  fair  ; 

None  brighter  crown'd  the  bed. 
In  Britain's  bounds,  of  peer  or  prince. 
Nor  hath,  perchance,  a  lovelier  since 

In  this  fair  isle  been  bred. 
And  nought  of  fraud,  or  ire,  or  ill. 
Was  known  to  gentle  Metelill, — 

A  simple  maiden  she ; 
The  spells  m  dimpled  smile  that  lie. 
And  a  downcast  blush,  and  the  darts 

that  fly 
With  the  sidelong  glance  of  a  hazel  eye, 

Were  her  arms  and  witchery. 
So  young,  so  simple  was  she  yet. 
She  scarce  could  childhood's  joys  forget, 
And  still  she  loved,  in  secret  set 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 
To  plait  the  rushy  coronet. 
Ana  braid  with  flowers  her  locks  of  jet. 

As,  when  in  infancy  ; — 
Yet  could  that  heart,  so  simple,  prove 
TVie  earV'^  ^'ww  o^l  ^\ftaii\Tv"5^V:iv«  t 
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The  power  who,  now  so  mild  a  guest, 
Gives  dangerous  yet  delicious  zest 
To  the  calm  pleasures  of  thy  breast, 
p4  Will  soon,  a  tyrant  o'er  the  rest, 
Let  none  his  empire  share. 


One  mom,  in  kirtle  green  array'd. 
Deep  in  the  wood  the  maiden  strayed, 

And,  where  a  fountain  sprung. 
She  sate  her  down,  unseen,  to  thread 
The  scarlet  berry's  mimic  braid. 

And  while  the  beads  she  strung, 
Like  the  blithe  lark,  whose  carol  gay 
Gives  a  ^ood-morrow  to  the  day, 

So  lightsomely  she  sung. 

VL 

Song. 

"Lord   William   was  bom  in  gilded 

bower, 
The  heir  of  Wilton's  lofty  tower ; 
Yet  better  loves  Lord  William  now 
To    roam    beneath    wild   Rookhope's 

brow  ; 
And  William  has  lived  where  ladies  fair 
With  gawds  and  jewels  deck  their  hair, 
Yet  better  loves  the  dewdrops  still 
Th?t  pearl  the  locks  of  Metelill. 

"The  pious  Palmer  loves,  I  wis, 
Saint  Cuthbert's  hallow'd  beads  to  kiss ; 
But  I,  though  simple  girl  I  be. 
Might  have  such  homage  paid  to  me  ; 
For  did  Lord  William  see  me  suit 
This  necklace  of  the  bramble's  fruit. 
He  fain — but  must  not  have  his  will — 
Would  kiss  the  beads  of  Metelill. 

"  My  nurse  has  told  me  many  a  tale, 
How  vows  of  love  are  weak  and  frail ; 
My  mother  says  that  courtly  youth 
By  rustic  maid  means  seldom  sooth. 
What  should  they  mean  ?  it  cannot  be. 
That  such  a  warning's  meant  for  me, 
For  nought— oh  !  nought  of  fraud  or  ill 
Can  WiUiam  mean  to  Metelill  1 " 

VII. 

Sudden  she  stops — and  starts  to  fed 
A  weighty  haiid,  a  gloyt  of  steel. 


Upon  her  shrinking  shoulders  laid ; 
Feardd  she  tum'd,  and  saw,  dismayed, 
A  Knight  in  plate  and  mail  array'd. 
His  crest  and  bearing  worn  and  fray'd. 

His  surcoat  soird  and  riven, 
Form'd  like  that  giant  race  of  yore, 
Whose  long-continued  crimes  outwore 

The  sufferance  of  Heaven. 
Stem  accents  made  his  pleasure  known. 
Though  then  he  used  his  gentlest  tone  : 
"  Maiden,"  he  said, "  sing;  forth  thy  glee. 
Start  not — sing  on — it  pleases  me. 

VIII. 

Secured  within  his  powerful  hold. 
To  bend  her  knee,  tier  hands  to  fold. 

Was  all  the  maiden  mi^ht ; 
And  "  Oh !  forgive,"  she  faintly  said, 
"  The  terrors  ofa  simple  maid. 

If  thou  art  mortal  wight  t 
But  if — of  such  strange  tales  are  told — 
Unearthly  warrior  of  the  wold. 
Thou  comest  to  diide  mine  accents  bold. 
My  mother,  Jutta,  knows  the  spell. 
At  noon  and  midnight  pleasing  well 

The  disembodied  ear ; 
Oh  !  let  her  powerful  charms  atone 
For  aught  my  rashness  may  have  done. 

And  cease  thy  grasp  of  fear." 
Then  laugh'd  the  Knight— his  laughter's 

sound 
Half  in  the  hollow  helmet  drown'd  ; 
His  barred  visor  then  he  raised. 
And  steady  on  the  maiden  gazed. 
He  smooth'dhis  brows,  as  b^the  might. 
To  the  dread  calm  of  autumn  night. 

When  sinks  the  tempest  roar  \ 
Yet  still  the  cautious  fishers  ejre 
The  clouds,  and  fear  the  gloomy  sky, 

And  haul  their  barks  on  shore. 


"  Damsel,"  he  said,  "  be  wise,  ai\d  leam 
Matters  of  weight  and  deep  concern  : 

From  distant  realms  I  come. 
And,   wanderer  long,  at  length  have 

plann'd 
In  this  my  native  Northern  land 

To  seek  myself  a  home. 
Nor  that  alone — a  mate  I  seek  ; 
She  m\isX\>e  ^geoJ^t,  v^^^  "mA\s!«^^— 
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Myself  am  something  rough  of  mood, 
And  feel  the  fire  of  royal  blood, 
And  therefore  dp  not  hold  it  good 

To  match  in  my  degree. 
Then,  since  coy  maidens  say  my  face 
Is  harsh,  my  form  devoid  of  grace, 
For  a  fair  lineage  to  provide, 
'Tis  meet  that  my  selected  bride 

In  lineaments  be  fair ; 
I  love  thine  well — till  now  I  ne'er 
Look'd  patient  on  a  face  of  fear, 
But  now  that  tremulous  sob  and  tear 

Become  thy  beauty  rare. 
One  kiss — nay,  damsel,  coy  it  not ! — 
And  now  go  seek  thy  parents*  cot. 
And  say,  a  bridegroom  soon.  I  come. 
To  woo  my  love,  and  bear  her  home." 

Home  sprung  the  maid  without  a  pause. 
As  leveret  Tscaped  from  greyhound's 

iaws; 
But  still  she  lock'd,  howe'er  distress'd, 
The  secret  in  her  boding  breast ; 
Dreading  her  sire,  who  oft  forbade 
Her  steps  should  stray  to  distant  glade. 
Night  came — to  her  accustomed  nook 
Her  distaflf  aged  Tutta  took. 
And  by  the  lamp  s  imperfect  glow. 
Rough  Wulfetane  trimmed  his  shafts  and 

bow. 
Sudden  and  clamorous  from  the  ground 
Upstarted  slumbering  brach  and  hound ; 
Loud  knocking  next  the  lodge  alarms. 
And  Wulfstane  snatches  at  his  arms. 
When  open  flew  the  yielding  door, 
And  that  grim  Warrior  pressed  the  floor. 


"  AH    peace    be   here — What !    none 

replies  ? 
Dismiss  your  fears  and  your  surprise. 
'Tis  I— that  Maid  hath  told  my  tale,— 
Or,  trembler,  did  thy  courage  fail  ? 
It  recks  not— it  is  I  demand 
Fair  Metelill  in  marriage  band ; 
Harold  the  Dauntless  I,  whose  name 
Is  brave  men's  boast  and  caitiflf's  shame. " 
The  parents  sought  each  other's  eyes, 
With  awe,  resentment,  and  surprise  : 
^"^aJfstane,  to  quarrel  prompt,  began 
nc  stranger's  aze  and  thewes  to  scan ; 


But  as  he  scanned,  his  courage  sunk. 
And  from  unequal  strife  he  shrunk. 
Then  forth,  to  olight  and  blemish,  flies 
The  harmful  curse  from  Jutta's  eyes  ; 
Yet,  fatal  howsoe'er,  the  spell 
On  Harold  innocently  fell  1 
And  disappointment  and  amaze 
Were  in  the  witch's  wilder'd  gaze. 

XIL 

But  soon  the  wit  of  woman  woke. 
And  to  the  Warrior  mild  she  s{x>ke  : 
"  Her  child  was  all  too  young.  *' — *•  A 

toy. 
The  refuge  of  a  maiden  coy." 
Again,  "  A  powerful  baron's  heir 
Claims  in  her  heart  an  interest  fair." 
"  A  trifle — whisper  in  his  ear,    . 
That  Harold  is  a  suitor  here  !  " — 
Baffled  at  length  she  sought  delay  : 
"  Would  not  the  Knight  till  morning 

stay? 
Late  was  the  hour — he  there  might  rest 
Till  mom,  their  lodge's  honour'd  guest. " 
Such  were  her  words, — her  craft  might 

cast. 
Her  honour'd  guest  should  sleep  his  last : 
"  No,  not  to-night— but  soon,"  he  swore, 
"He  would  return,   nor    leave    them 

more." 
The  threshold  then  his  huge  stride  crest. 
And  soon  he  was  in  darkness  lost. 

XIII, 

Appall'd  a  while  the  parents  stood. 
Then  changed  their  fear  to  angry  mood. 
And  foremost  fell  their  words  of  ill 
On  unresisting  Metelill : 
Was  she  not  caution'd  and  forbid. 
Forewarned,  implored,  accused,  and  chid, 
And  must  she  still  to  greenwood  roam. 
To  marshal  such  misfortune  home  ?  , 

"  Hence,     minion  —  to    thy    chamber 

hence—  | 

There  prudence  learn,  and  j>enitcnce,** 
She  went— her  lonely  couch  to  steep 
In  tears  which  absent  lovers  weep ;  \ 

Or  if  she  gain'd  a  troubled  sleep. 
Fierce  Harold's  suit  was  still  the  theme 
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le  gone,  her  dame  and  sire 

iher  bent  their  ire  ; 

in  thou,  and  hast  a  spear, 

thou  such  an  insult  bear  ? " 

d,  '*  A  man  contends 

a  witch  with  sprites  and 

mortal  wight  belong 
brow  and  frame  so  strong, 
this  thy  promise  fair, 
Drd  William,  wealthy  heir 
Jaron  of  Witton-le-Wear, 
:lill  to  altar  bear  ? 
jells  thou  boast 'st  as  thine 
slay  some  peasant's  kine, 
autumn's  storms  to  steep, 
fog  and  fen  to  sweep, 
e  some  poor  rustic's  sleep  ? 
1  mischief  worth  the  fame 
and  witch's  name  ? 
I  with  all  inen's  wish  con- 

►» 

serts  and  my  desires, 
y  corpse  to  penal  fires  ? 
,  witch  !  aroint !  aroint ! 
lall  put  thy  schemes  in  joint? 
:his  trusty  arrow's  point, 
ark  dingle  when  it  flies, 
3  meets  it  gasps  and  dies.'* 


jplied,  "I  will  not  wage 
hy  folly  or  thy  rage  ; 
morrow's  sun  be  low, 
)f  Rookhope,  thou  shalt  know, 
ige  me  on  a  foe. 
while,  that  whatso*er 
ire,  of  bow  and  spear, 
irold's  destiny 
3f  pilfer'd  deer  to  die. 
1  thou,  and  yon  pale  moon, 
be  yet  more  pallid  soon, 
sink  behind  tnc  dell.) 
and  Harold  too,  shall  tell 
knows  of  charm  or  spell." 
!ring,  to  the  door  she  oent 
ird  steps,  and  forth  she  went, 
Dne  the  moody  sire, 
or  to  slake  his  ire. 


XVI. 

Far  faster  than  belonged  to  age 
Has  Jutta  made  her  pilgrimage. 
A  priest  has  met  her  as  she  passed. 
And  cross'd  himself  and  stood  aghast : 
She  traced  a  hamlet — not  a  cur 
His  throat  would  ope,  his  foot  would  stir ; 
By  crouch,  by  trembling,  and  by  groan. 
They  made  her  hated  presence  known  ! 
But  when  she  trode  the  sable  fell. 
Were  wilder  sounds  her  way  to  tell, — 
For  far  was  heard  the  fox's  veil. 
The  black-cock  waked  and  raindy  crew, 
Scream'd  o'er  the  moss  the  scared  curlew ; 
Where  o'er  the  cataract  the  oak 
Lay  slant,  was  heard  the  raven's  croak ; 
The  mountain-cat,  which  sought  his  prey. 
Glared,  scream'd,  and  start^  from  her 

way. 
Such  music  cheer*d  her  journey  lone 
To  the  deep  dell  and  rocking  stone  : 
There,  with  unhallow'd  hymn  of  praise^ 
She  call'd  a  God  of  heathen  days. 

XVII. 

Inbocalioii. 

"  From  thy  Pomeranian  throne,     ' 
Hewn  in  rock  of  living  stone, 
Where,  to  thjr  godhead  faithful  yet. 
Bend  Esthonian,  Finn,  and  Lett, 
And  their  swords  in  vengeance  whet. 
That  shall  make  thine  altars  wet, 
Wet  and  red  for  ages  more 
With  the  Christians  hated  gore, — 
Hear  me  !  Sovereign  of  the  Rock, 
Hear  me  I  mighty  Zemebock  I 

"  Mightiest  of  the  mighty  known. 
Here  thy  wonders  have  been  shown ; 
Hundred  tribes  in  various  tongue 
Oft  have  here  thy  praises  sung ; 
Down  that  stone  with  Runic  seam'd. 
Hundred  victims'  blood  hath  stream'd ! 
Now  one  woman  comes  alone. 
And  but  wets  it  with  her  own. 
The  last,  the  feeblest  of  thy  flock,— 
Hear — and  be  present,  Zemebock  ! 

"  Hark  !  he  comes  !  the  night-blast  cold 

Wilder  sweepers  along  the  wold ; 

The  cloudless  mooti  ^c\^^^"K6i^*Mx^^ja»^^ 
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Strong,  deq>,  and  pow&rfii! !  Vt^  \\  round 
Like  that  luu^i  beira  sonoroii.^  Kfimdf 
Vet  wild  bv  fits,  as  when  the  lay 
Of  bird  and  bugle  hail  ihe  day. 
Such  was  my  grm^dsire  Eric's  sporty 
When  da\m  j^^Ieam'd  on  his  martial  coarL 
Hey  mar   ihe   Scald,  With   h«p'*   high 

sound. 
Summoned  the  chlctk  wbo  slept  aroutid^ 
Couch 'd  on  the  spoils  of  woliand  be^ir. 
They  roused  like  Uon>  from  their  lair, 
Then  rush'd  in  emalaticin  forth 
To  enhance  the  glories  of  the  noillL — 
Proud  Eric,  mightiest  of  thy  race. 
Where  i*  thy  shidoMry  resting-plioe! 
In  wild  Valhalla  hast  thou  ouafr^d 
From  foeman'i  skull  metheglin  draught. 
Or  wanderest  where  thy  caim  was  piled 
To  frown  o'er  oceans  wide  and  wild? 
Or  have  the  m-lder  Christians  ^ven 
Thy  refuge  in  thdr  peaceful  heaven  ! 
Where'er  thou  art,  to  thee  are  known 
Our  toils  endured,  our  trophies  won* 
OurwarsrOur  wanderings, and  our  woes/' 
He  ceased,  and  Gunnar's  song  arose, 

VI- 

"Ilawt  and  oyprey  scream'd  for  joy 
OVr  the  beetling  cliffy  of  Hoy, 
Crim^ion  foam  the  Ineitih  o'erspreafJ* 
The  heath  was  dyed  with  darker  re^l, 
When  oVr  P>ic  Ingiiar's  son, 
Dane  and  Northman  pilecl  the  stone  \ 
Hmging  wild  the  war-song  stem, 

*  Rest  ihce,  Dweller  of  the  Cairn  \  * 

^*  Where  eddying  currents  foam  and  boil 
I    Hy  Bersa^s  burgh  and  <'rrtm?iay*s  iilt:, 
I    The  seaman  *iees  a  martial  furm 

Half- mingled  with  the  mist  and  storm. 

In  anjcioufl  awe  he  bears  away 
;    To  moor  hi^  bark  in  Stromna*s  bay. 

And  munmirs  from  the  bounding  stem, 

*  Rest  thee.  Dweller  of  the  Cairn  !  ' 

I    "  What  cares  tii^tTirb  the  mighty  dead  ? 
Each  honour  d  rite  was  duly  mid  ; 
No  daring  h.ind  ihy  htilm  unlaced, 
Thy  sword,  ihy  SihieJd,  were  near  thee 

placed, 
Thy  fJiii ty  couch. no  irnr  pr ofa n ed , 
^Vilboutf  with  ho.^tiie  blood  was  iUirCd", 


Within^^liras lined  with  rooss  and  fenv^^ 
Then  rest  ihee.  Dweller  of  the  Caitn  * 

"  He  may  not  rat :  from  r^lms  afiir 
Comes  voice  of  battle  And  of  wsr,           4 
Of  conquest  wrought  with  bloody  hjnil 
On  Carmel's  cliffs  and  Jordan  s  stiand. 
When  Odin's  warlike  son  could  datmt 
The  turban'd  race  of  TermagaiiDt  ** 


"Peace,"  md  the  Ki^gbt,  ''the  ikohk 

Scald 
Our  warlike  father^*  deeds  recall  *d. 
But  nev'er  strove  to  soothe  the  son 
With  tales  of  what  himself  had  done;. 
At  Odin*s  board  the  bard  sits  high 
Whose  harp  ne*er  stoops  to  flattery  ; 
But  highest  he  whose  daring  jay 
Hath  dared  unwelcome  tmtbs  to  say.*^ 
With  doubtful  ^>m tie  young  Gunnarercd 
H  is  roaster  s  looks,  and  nought  r^plied^ 
But  well  that  smile  his  masler  led 
To  construe  ^hat  he  left  unsaid. 
"Is  it  to  me>  thou  timid  youth, 
Thir>u  fear^sl  to  speak  un "welcome  truth  I 
My  skiul  no  mnre  thy  censure  grieves 
Than  frosts  rob  laurels  of  their  leavefi. 
??ay  on  — and  yet— I >e ware  the  mdc 
And  Mild  distemper  of  my  blood  ; 
l*Dlh  were  t  thai  mine  ire  should  wrong 
The  youth  that  bore  my  shield  so  lon|^ 
And  who,  in  service  constant  still. 
Though   weak   in  frame,   art  strong  in 

will/*^^ 
*'  Oh !  "  quoth  the  Page,  '^  even  there 

depends 
My  counsel— there  my  warning  tends — 
Oft  seems  a.^  of  my  master^  breast 
Some  demon  were  the  sudden  gut'St ; 
Then  at  Mie  fir^t  misconstrued  word 
His  hand  i^  <m  the  mace  and  sword, 
From  her  firm  *eat  his  wisdom  driven, 
His  life  to  counile-^s  dangers  given. — 
O  [  would  that  Gunnar  could  suflice 
To  lie  the  fiend's  last  sacrifice, 
So  that,  when  glutted  T*ith  my  gorc, 
He  Red  and  tempted  thee  no  morel  * 


Then  waved  his  hand,  and  shook  his  head 
T\it  vm\i'i\\t^\V  t\  i^vt;^^  ^hiLe  thus  he  said : 


**  Profane  not,  youth — it  is  not  thine 
To  judge  the  spirit  of  our  line — 
The  bold  Berserkar*5  rage  divine. 
Through  whose    inspiring,   deeds    are 

wrought 
Past  human  strength  and  humai.  thought 
When  full  upon  his  gloomy  soul 
The  champion  feels  the  influence  roll,' 
He  swims  the  lake,  he  leaps  the  wall — 
Heeds  not  the  depth,  nor  plumbs  the 

fall- 
Unshielded,  mail-less,  on  he  goes 
Singly  against  a  host  of  foes  ; 
Their  spears  he  holds  like  withered  reeds, 
Their  mail  like  maiden's  silken  weeds  ; 
One  'gainst  a  hundred  will  he  strive, 
Take  countless  wounds,  and  yet  survive. 
Then  rush  the  eagles  to  his  cry 
Of  slaughter  and  of  victory, — 
And  blood  he  quaffs  like  Odin's  bowl. 
Deep  drinks  hif  sword, — deep  drinks  his 

soul; 
And  all  that  meet  him  in  his  ire 
He  gives  to  ruin,  rout,  and  fire ; 
Then,  like  gorged  lion,  seeks  some  den. 
And  couches  till  he's  man  aeen. — 
Thou  know'st  the  signs  of  lo<3c  and  limb, 
When  'gins  that  rage  to  overbrim — 
Thou  Imow'st  when  I  am  moved,  and 

why; 
And  when  thou  see'st  hie  roll  mine  eye, 
Set  my  teeth  thus,  and  stamp  my  foot, 
R^ard  thy  safety  and  be  mute ; 
But  else  speak  boldly  out  whate'cr 
Is  fitting  that  a  knight  should  hear. 
I  love  thee,  youth.     Thy  lay  has  power 
Upon  my  dark  and  sullen  hour ; — 
So  Christian  monks  are  wont  to  say 
Demons  of  old  were  charm 'd  away ; 
Then  fear  not  I  will  rashly  deem 
111  of  thy  speech,  whate'er  the  theme." 

DC 

As  down  some  strait  in  doubt  and  dread 
The  watchful  pilot  drops  the  lead. 
And,  cautious  in  the  midst  to  steer. 
The  shoaling  channel  sounds  with  fear ; 
So,  lest  on  dangerous  ground  he  swerved. 
The  Page  his  master's  brow  observed, 
Pausing  at  intervals  to  fling 
His  hand  on  the  melodious  strings 


And  to  his  moody  breast  apply 
The  soothing  charm  of  harmony. 
While  hinted  half,  and  half  exprest, 
This  warning  song  convey 'd  the  rest. — 

SJimg. 

I. 

**  111  fares  the  bark  with  tackle  riven,  "" 
And  ill  when  on  the  breakers  driven, — 
111  when  the  storm-sprite  shrieks  in  air, 
And  the  scared  mermaid  tears  her  hair  ; 
But  worse  when  on  her  helm  the  hand 
Of  some  false  traitor  holds  command. 

2. 

"  111  fares  the  fiainting  Palmer,  placed 
'Mid  Hebron's  rocks  or  Kana's  waste, — 
111  when  the  scorching  sun  is  high, 
And  the  expected  font  is  dry, — 
Worse  when  his  guide  o'er  sand  and  heath, 
The  barbarous  Copt,  has  plann'd  his 
death. 

3. 
"  111  fares  the  Knight  with  buckler  defl. 
And  ill  when  of  his  helm  bereft, — 
111  when  his  steed  to  earth  is  flung. 
Or  from  his  grasp  his  falchion  wrung ; 
But  worse,  if  instant  ruin  token, 
When  he  lists  rede  by  woman  spoken. " — 

X. 

•*  How  now,  fond  boy?— Canst  thou 

think  ill," 
Said  Harold,  "  of  fair  Metelill  ?;'— 
"  She  may  be  fiiir,"  the  Page  replied. 

As  through  the  strings  he  ranged, — 
**  She  may  be  fair ;  but  yet,"  he  cried. 

And  then  the  strain  he  changed, 

I. 

"  She  may  be  fair,"  he  sang,  "but  yet 

Far  fairer  have  I  seen 
Than  she,  for  all  her  locks  of  jet. 

And  eyes  so  dark  and  sheen. 
Were  I  a  Danish  knight  in  arms, 

As  one  day  I  may  be. 
My  heart  should  own  no  foreign  charms — 

A  Danish  maid  for  me ! 

2. 

"I  love  my  fatK«^^Ti«5«jCBL«Ti\«A, 
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Ajid  the  bold  Bulk's  c^^ioiiig  stiajid 

I  lore  to  mark  the  fingering  sun. 
From  Denmark  kitb  lo  nc^ 
And  leaving  oo  Uu  HUovri  bright, 
T©  di£cr  the  sboft-liTied  cummer  oight, 
A  path  of  ruddy  glow* 

2r 

"  But  most  the  QOTthem  maid  T  \<yw^ 

With  breast  Itke  Deamark^s  ^now, 
A  ad  fona  as  &ir  ^  DeniBaj'k'5  pinef 
Why  loves  with  purple  healh  to  t^iaiS 

Her  locks  of  sunny  glow  ; 
Aod  5ft'ceilv  blend  tbat  shade  of  gold 

With  iht  cheek's  rosy  hae, 
And  Faith  might  for  her  mtrrof  hold 

That  eye  of  matchle^  blue^ 

4- 

"  "TU  hers  the  manly  sports  to  love 

That  southern  maidens  fcar^ 
To  bend  the  bow  by  stream  and  grot^ 

And  lift  the  hunter's  spear 
She  can  her  chosen  champion  &  Bight 

AiVith  eye  undazzled  see^ 
Clasp  him  vklortous  from  the  strife^ 
Or  on  his  corpie  yiL'ld  up  her  life, — 

A  fJanisb  maid  for  me  !  *' 


Then  smllefl  the  Dane—*'  Thou  canst  so 

well 
The  virtue*  of  our  maidens  tell^ 
Half  could  I  wi>h  my  choice  had  been 
\M\ni  cyt"!'^  and  liair  of  jjolden  sheen, 
And  l^fiy  sijul  \ — yci  what  of  ill 
I  Ja\t  ihnu  to  charcc  on  Mctclill  T  **^ 
**NMlhirtf;  on  her,  '  young  Gun nar  said ^ 
'*  But  her  ha*c  sire's  ignoble  trade* 
Her  motlxer,  tLM> — the  general  fame 
ilath  given  to  Jut u  evil  name, 


And  in  her  grey  eye  m  a  i^mc 
Art  cannot  hide,  nor  fear  csa  tAm£<p; 
Tl^t  siocdid  woodman*  s  peasasi  oot 
Twice  hare  thine   honont'd 

iiOfsght, 
And  twice  rrtum'd  with  socii  IQ 
As  sent  tb^  Qti  some  despente  dcedL* 

"  llioa  errest ;  Jutta  wfsdy  E&ld, 
He  that  comes  suitor  to  a  imud. 
Ere  linkM  in  marriage,  should  pr^^de 
Lands  and  a  dwelling  for  his  liride — -^ 
My  father's  by  the  Tyne  wnd  Weir   I 
I  have  reclaimed. '' — "*  0»  aU  too  deny 
And  all  too  dangerous  the  pdfi^ 
E'  en  were  it  w  on,  '  ytjimg  Gtmnar cnes^ 
"  And  then  this  Jiitta*s  ficsh  deviocv 
That  thou  should  si  seek,  a  heathen  H^ 
From  Durham^  s  priests  a  boon  to  call 
When  thou  hast  left  iheir  vassals  s&in 
In  thetr  own  halls  1'' — Flashed  Han^ 

ey«i 

Thun  Jer'd  \\h  voice — *'  Fabe  P^igCj  yc 

he! 
The  casile^  hall  and  tower^  is  mioej 
Uuilt  by  old  Witikind  on  T^Tie. 
The  wild-cnt  will  tie  fend  his  den, 
Fights  for  her  nest  the  timid  wren  ; 
And  think^st  thou  Fll  forego  my  right 
For  dread  of  monk  or  monkish  knight  T- 
Up  and  away,  thai  de€j>ening  bell 
I  Joth  of  the  Bishop'b  conclave  telL 
Thither  will  I^  in  manner  due. 
As  jutta  bade,  my  cl.iim  to  *,uei 
Ami,  if  to  right  ntc  they  iire  loth^ 
Then  woe  to  church  and  chapter  both ! 
Now  sill  ft  the  scene,  and  let  the  cutiai 

fall. 
And  our  tiejtt  entry  be  Saint  Cuthbert 

hall 


CANTO    FOURTH. 

I. 

Full  many  a  bard  hath  sung  the  solemn  gloom 
(Jf  the  long  Gothic  aisle  and  stone-ribb'd  roof, 
O'cr-canopying  shrine,  and  gorgeous  tomb, 
Carved  screen,  and  altar  glimmering  far  aloof, 
And  blending  with  the  shade — a  matchless  proof 
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Of  high  devotion,  which  hath  now  wax*d  cold ; 
Yet  l^ends  say,  that  Liu'uiy's  brute  hoof 
Intruded  oft  within  such  sacred  fold, 
Like  step  of  BeFs  false  priest,  track'd  in  his  iMAjf  old. 

Well  pleased  am  I,  howe'er,  that  when  the  roSte 
Of  our  rude  neighbours  whllome  deign*d  to  come, 
Uncaird,  and  eke  unwelcome,  to  sweep  put 
And  cleanse  our  chancel  from  the  tags  of  Rome, 
They  spoke  not  on  lour  ancient  fane  the  doom 
To  which  their  bigot  zeal  gave  o'er  their  own, 
But  spared  the  martyr'd  saint  ^d  storied  tomb. 
Though  papal  miracles  had  grJIed  the  stone, 
And  though  tne  aisles  still  loved  the  organ's  swelling  tone. 

And  deem  not,  though  'tis  now  nq^  part  to  paint 
A  Prelate  swa/d  by  love  of  power  and  gold. 
That  all  who  wore  the  mitre  of  our  Saint 
Like  to  ambitious  Aldingar  I  hold ; 
Since  both  in  modem  times  and  days  of  old 
It  sate  on  those  whose  virtues  might  atone 
Their  predecessors'  frailties  trebly  told  : 
Matthew  and  Morton  we  as  such  may  own — 
And  such  (if  fame  speak  truth)  the  honour'd  Barrington. 


II. 

But  now  to  earlier  and  to  ruder  times, 
As  subject  meet,  I  tune  my  rugged 

rhymes, 
Telling  how  fairly  the  chapter  was  met, 
And  rood  and  books  in  seemly  order 

set ; 
Huge  brass-clasp'd  volumes,  which 

the  hand 
Of  studious  priest  but  rarely  scann'd. 
Now  on  fair  carved  desk  display*d, 
'Twas  theirs  the  solemn  scene  to  aid. 
O'erhead    with    many    a    scutcheon 

graced, 
And  quaint  devices  interlaced, 
A  labyrinth  of  crossing  rows. 
The  roof  in  lessening  arches  shows ; 
Beneath  its  shade  placed  proud  and 

high, 
With  foot<;tool  and  with  canopy. 
Sate  Aldingar, — and  prelate  ne'er 
More  haughty  graced  Saint  Cuthbert's 

chair  ; 
Canons    and    deacons   were   placed 

below, 
In  due  degree  and  iengthen'd  row. 


Unmoved  and  silent  each  sat  there. 
Like  image  in  his  oaken  chair ; 
Nor  heac^  nor  hand,  nor  foot  they 

stirr'd. 
Nor  lock  of  hair,  nor  tress  of  beard ; 
And  of  their  eyes  severe  alone 
The  twinkle  show'd  they  were  not 

stone. 

iri^ 

The  Prelate  was  to  speech  address'd. 
Each  head  sunk  reverent  on  each 

breast; 
But  ere  his  voice  was  heard— without 
Arose  a  wild  tumultuous  shout. 
Offspring  of  wonder  mix'd  with  fear, 
Such  as  in  crowded  streets  we  hear 
Hailing  the  flames,  that,  bursting  out, 
Attract  yet  scare  the  rabble  rout. 
Ere  it  had  ceased,  a  giant  band 
Shook  oaken  door  and  iron  band. 
Till  oak  and  iron  both  gave  way, 
Chish'd  the  long  bolts,  the  hinges  brav. 
And,  ere  upon  angel  or  saint  they  can  call. 
Stands  Haro\dV^<tI>^>Mi>X«&Saa^'CKw^^ 
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I  have  counted  his  steps  from  my  chamber  door. 
And  ble3a*d  them  when  they  were  heaxd  no  more  ; — 
But  sooner  than  Watwayn  my  sick  couch  should  nigh. 
My  choice  were  by  leech-craft  unaided  to  dic^ 

"  Siich  service  done  In  fervent  zeal 

The  Church  may  pardoa  and  conc^e^" 

The  doubtful  Prelate  saidt  "  but  ne*er 

The  counji^;J  ere  the  act  should  hear,^- 

Anaelm  of  Jarrow*  aJvisc  us  now» 

The  stamp  of  wisdom  i«  on  thy  brtjw  ;    * 

Thy  dayst  thy  nights,  in  cloUter  pent, 

Are  still  to  mystic  learning  lent;^ 

Ansel  m  of  J  arrow,  in  thee  is  my  hope. 

Thou  wcU  m^yst  give  counsel  to  Prelate  or  Pope.**     » 

Answer'd  the  Prior — ^*  *Tis  wisdom's  use 

StiU  to  delay  what  we  dare  not  refuse  ; 

Ere  granting  the  boon  he  comes  hither  to  ftsk^ 

Shape  for  the  giant  gigantic  task  ; 

Let  ti£  see  how  a  step  so  sounding  can  tread 

In  paths  of  darkness,  d^ngt^r^  and  dread; 

He  may  not,  he  will  not,  impugn  our  decree, 

That  calls  but  for  proof  of  his  chivalry  ; 

And  were  Guy  to  return,  or  Sir  Bevis  the  Strong, 

Our  wilds  have  adventure  might  cumber  them  long — 

The  Castle  of  Seven  Shields  " "  Kind  Anselm,  no  more  ! 

The  step  of  the  Pagan  approaches  the  door." 

The  churchmen  were  hush'd. — In  his  mantle  of  skin, 

With  his  mace  on  his  shoulder,  Count  Harold  strode  in. 

There  was  foam  on  his  lips,  there  was  fire  in  his  eye, 

For,  chafed  by  attendance,  his  fury  was  nigh. 

"  Ho  !  Bishop,"  he  said,  "  dost  thou  grant  me  my  claim  ? 

Or  must  I  assert  it  by  falchion  and  flame  ?  " — 


**  On  thy  suit,  gallant  Harold,"  the  Bishop  replied, 
In  accents  which  trembled,  "  we  may  not  decide, 
Until  proof  of  your  strength  and  your  valour  we  saw — 
'Tis  not  that  we  doubt  them,  but  such  is  the  law." — 
"And  would  you.  Sir  Prelate,  have  Harold  make  sport  ' 
For  the  cowls  and  the  shavelings  that  herd  in  thy  court? 
Say  what  shall  he  do  ? — From  the  shrine  shall  he  tear 
The  lead  bier  of  thy  patron,  and  heave  it  in  air. 
And  through  the  long  chancel  make  Cuthbert  take  wing, 
With  the  speed  of  a  bullet  dismiss'd  from  the  sling?" — 
"Nay,  spare  such  probation,"  the  Cellarer  said, 
"  From  the  mouth  of  our  minstrels  thy  task  shall  be  read* 
While  the  wine  sparkles  high  in  the  goblet  of  gold, 
And  the  revel  is  loudest,  Vh^  lasV  s\v;v\\\it  \q\Oi\ 
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And  thyself,  gallant  Harold,  shall,  hearing  it,  tell 

That  the  Bishop,  his  cowls,  and  his  shavdings,  meant  welL" 

XIIL 

Loud  revellM  the  guests,  and  the  goblets  loud  ran^ 
But  louder  the  minstrel,  Hugh  Meneville,  sang  ; 
And  Harold,  the  hurry  and  pride  of  whose  soul. 
E'en  when  verging  to  fury,  own*d  music^s  controli 
Still  bent  on  the  harper  his  broad  sable  eye^ 
And  often  untasted  the  goblet  passed  by ; 
Than  wine,  or  than  wassail,  to  him  was  more  dear 
The  minstrel's  high  tale  of  enchantment  to  hear  ; 
And  the  Bishop  that  day  might  of  Vinsauf  complain 
That  his  art  had  but  wasted  his  wine-casks  in  vain. 

XIV. 

%\t  Castit  of  t^e  Scfrtn  S^Ibf. 

A  BALLAD. 

The  Druid  Urien  had  daughters  seven. 
Their  skill  could  call  the  moon  from  heaven ; 
So  fair  their  forms  and  so  high  their  fame. 
That  seven  proud  kings  for  their  suitors  came. 

King  Mador  and  Rhys  came  firom  Powis  and  Wales, 
Unshorn  was  their  hair,  and  unpruned  were  their  nails; 
From  Strath-Clyde  was  Ewain,  and  Ewain  was  lame. 
And  the  red -bearded  Donald  from  Galloway  came. 

Lot,  King  of  Lodon,  was  hunchbacVd  from  jrouth ; 
Dunmail  of  Cumbria  had  never  a  tooth ; 
But  Adolf  of  Bambrough,  Northumberland's  heir, 
Was  gay  and  was  gallant,  was  young  and  was  fair. 

There  was  strife  'mongst  the  sisters,  for  €ach  one  would  have 
For  husband  King  Adolf,  the  gallant  and  brave  ; 
And  envy  bred  hate,  and  hate  uiged  them  to  blows. 
When  the  firm  earth  was  cleft,  and  the  Arch-fiend  arose  i 

He  swore  to  the  maidens  their  wish  to  fulfil — 
They  swore  to  the  foe  they  would  work  by  his  will. 
A  spindle  and  distaff  to  each  hath  he  given, 
*'  Now  hearken  my  spell,"  said  the  Outcast  of  heavea 

"  Ye  shall  ply  these  spindles  at  midnight  hour. 

And  for  every  spindle  shall  rise  a  tower. 

Where  the  right  shall  be  feeble,  the  wrong  shall  have  power, 

And  there  shall  ye  dwell  with  your  paramour." 

Beneath  the  pale  moonlight  they  sate  on  the  wold. 

And  the  rhymes  which  they  chanted  must  never  b^  lo\d\ 

And  as  the  black  wool  from  the  distaS  lYve^  s\>eA., 

With  hloQ^  from  their  bosom  they  m^XeiC^  X)i^  V^oxtA.^ 
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A«  ligbt  danced  titr  navies  beiie2£!i  tbe  cold  g^eiv^ 
The  cajife  an»e  fil»  £be  bici^  ofm  dnsisi— 
The  fiCTtA  tionreri  jtnMJeii  like  nitt  fimoi  tlie  groiadt 
Seven  porialt  deTend  tliaiiv  sev^  titcbei  i 


Wkkiia  iTut  dread  latatJe  \ 
But  six  of  tbeicwen  ere  the  monnff  lay  di^d; 
Wiih  ihesr  cft%  aQ  <»  fire,  and  Ihsr  daggen  rU  i«d. 
Seven  damsefs  smrotrnd  tlie  Kaclhtuutsac^s  bed, 

**  5k  kin^jT  lindqgnxmis  t«  d«at&  we  bave  diDoc^ 
SiK  gaUani  Idngdoau  Kii^  Adolf  tiath  vron. 
Six  fovf^f  fafides  all  hk  pAeasme  to  d<\ 
Or  the  bed  of  the  srventk  ahaH  be  fimhamdleg  too.** 

"VVell  chanced  il  Jh^i  Adolf  the  night  when  he  wed 
HduJ  confessM  and  had  sainM  bim  ere  bonae  Xx>  \m  bed  ; 
He  spraiig  from  the  couch  and  his  hftjadsword  be  dfefr» 
AnA  ihere  the  seven  daii^teis  of  Uries  he  sleir^. 

The  gate  of  the  ^^e  be  botted  and  seaTd, 
Arid  hung  o*er  «3W:h  arch -stone  a  crown  and  a  shield  ; 
I  To  the  cella  of  Sdtit  Dunstan  then  wended  his  wajt 

I  And  died  in  his  doister  an  anchonle  gray. 

Seven  moiiarchs'  health  in  that  cv^tJe  lit^  stow'd. 
The  foul  fiends  brood  o'er  them  like  raven  and  toad. 
Whoever  *»hall  guc^cn  thi^ie  chambers  within. 
From  curfew  till  matins,  that  treasure  shall  ivin. 

But  nun  hood  grows  fiint  as  the  world  waxes  old  f 
*  There  live^  nut  in  liriuin  a  champion  so  Iwhi, 

^  So  daunllesii  of  hearty  xnrl  so  prudent  of  brain, 

'  As  to  dare  the  advenlurc  that  treasure  to  gain. 

The  waste  riclfjc  of  Cheviot  shall  wave  mth  the  rj'e, 
Ik  fort  the  mile  ScotJs  ?-hall  NorthnmberLind  fij% 
Anrl  the  flint  clifts  of  I.iatnbro'  shall  melt  in  the  5urJ# 
Before  that  adventure  be  periTd  and  won* 


"And  is  this  my  probation  ?  *'  wild  Harold  he  said, 

"  Within  a  lone  casilt  to  press  a  lone  bed  * — 

Vtf»it\  even,  my  l>jrd  Bishop, — Saint  Cuthbert  to  borrow. 

The  Co-stlc  of  Seven  Shields  receives  me  to- morrow/' 

CANTO    FIFTIL 

X. 

Denmark's  sage  courtier  to  her  princely  youth, 
(irnntiiif;  his  cloud  an  ouzel  or  a  wliale, 
Spoke,  thoui^h  u\nv\Um^\v,  a  \^ArUal  truth  ; 
For  Fantasy  einbro'vdcrs  'iS.aVvi\esN<iv\. 
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The  tints  of  ruddy  eve,  or  dawning  pale, 

Of  the  swart  thunder-cloud,  or  silver  haze, 

^  Are  but  the  ground-work  of  the  rich  detail 

Which  fantasy  with  pencil  wild  portrays. 
Blending  what  seems  and  is,  in  the  wrapt  muser's  gaze. 

Nor  are  the  stubborn  forms  of  earth  and  stone 
Less  to  the  Sorceress's  empire  given  ; 
For  not  with  unsubstantial  hues  alone. 
Caught  from  the  varying  sur|[e,  or  vacant  heaven. 
From  bursting  sunbeam,  or  from  flashing  levin. 
She  limns  her  pictures :  on  the  earth,  as  air. 
Arise  her  castles,  and  her  car  is  driven ; 
And  never  gazed  the  eye  on  scene  so  fair. 
But  of  its  boasted  charms  gave  Fancy  half  the  share. 

II. 
Up  a  wild  pass  went  Harold,  bent  to  prove, 
Hugh  Meneville,  the  adventure  of  thy  lay ; 
Gunnar  pursued  his  steps  in  faith  and  love. 
Ever  companion  of  his  master's  way. 
Midward  their  path,  a  rock  of  granite  gray 
From  the  adjoining  cliff  had  made  descent,— 
A  barren  mass — yet  with  her  drooping  spray 
Had  a  young  birch-tree  crownM  its  battlement. 
Twisting  her  hbrous  roots  through  cranny,  flaw,  and  rent 

This  rock  and  tree  could  Gunnar's  thought  engage 
Till  Fancy  brought  the  tear-drop  to  his  eye. 
And  at  his  master  ask*d  the  timid  Page, 
"  What  is  the  emblem  that  a  bard  should  spy 
In  that  rude  rock  and  its  green  canopy  ?  " 
And  Harold  said,  "  Like  to  the  helmet  brave 
Of  warrior  slain  in  fight  it  seems  to  lie. 
And  these  same  drooping  boughs  do  o*er  it  wave 
Not  all  unlike  the  plume  his  lady's  favour  gave." — 

"  Ah,  no  ! "  replied  the  Page  ;  "the  ill-starr*d  love 
Of  some  poor  maid  is  in  the  emblem  shown. 
Whose  fates  are  with  some  hero's  interwove. 
And  rooted  on  a  heart  to  love  unknown  : 
And  as  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven  alone 
Nourish  those  drooping  boughs,  and  as  the  scathe 
Of  the  red  lijghtning  rends  both  tree  and  stone. 
So  fares  it  with  her  unrequited  faith, — 
Her  sole  relief  is  tears — her  only  refuge  death." — 

Whose  business  and  whose  joys  are 

found 
Upon  the  bloody  battle-ground. 
Yet,  foolish  trembler  as  thou  art, 
Thou  hast  a  nook  of  my  rude  heart, 
And  thoM  «xvd.  1  vrJ\  tv«,n^\  vmX\ — 
HatoVd.  v?o\3\^N«TV^  ^^^^^^^'' 


I 


"Thou  art  a  fond  fantastic  boy," 
Harold  replied,  "  to  females  coy. 

Yet  prating  still  of  love  ; 
Even  so  amid  the  clash  of  war 
I  know  thou  lovest  to  keep  afar. 
Though  destined  by  thy  evil  star 

With  one  like  me  to  rove, 
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The  grateful  Page  made  no  reply, 
But  turned  to  Heaven  his  gentle  ey^ 
And  cKiiip*d  his  hand*^a^  one  who  said^ 
"My  toils— iny  wanderings  are  o'er* 

paid  \ " 
Then  in  a  yayer,  lighter  strain, 
Compeird  hims*elf  to  sjjeech  again- 

A  mil  as  they  flowed  along, 
His  words  took  cadence  soft  and  slow", 
Aiid  liqxiid^  like  dissolving  .-inoi*', 

TliLy  melted  into  song. 


'*  What  though  through  fields  of  car- 
nage wide 
1  may  not  fallow  Harold^s  stride;, 
Yet  who  with  faithful  Gtmnar's  pride 

Lord  Harold's  feats  can  see? 

And  dearer  than  the  couch  of  pride^ 

He  love?,  the  bed  of  grey  wolf  *s  hide* 

^V■hen  sUiTnljcring  by  Ijard  Harold's 

sitle 

In  forcist,  field,  or  lea,*'^ 

vr, 

"Break  off!  "  said  Harold,  in  a  Innc 
W^here  lutiry  and  surprise  vvere  ihown, 

With  some  slcghl  touch  of  fear, — 
**  hrcak  olT,  we  are  not  here  alone  ; 
A  l^idniur  form  comes  ^slowly  on  ! 
liy  Cijwl,  and  staff,  and  man  lie  known, 

My  monttor  is  ncar^ 
Kow  mark  him,  thinnar,  hct^d fully  ; 
He  pauses  by  the  blijjthted  tree — 
Dost  see  him,  youth  ? — Thou  could st 

not  see 
When  in  t!ie  vale  of  Galilee 

I  first  bdiekl  liLs  form, 
Xor  when  we  met  that  other  while 
In  Cephalonia*s  iTicky  i&le, 

Hgfore  the  ft^arful  Morm, — ■ 
Bost  sec  him  now?'' — The  I'age,  dis- 

tmii^ht 
Wiih  ti.Tii>r,  HEiswerM,  "  I  see  nought, 

And  there  is  nought  to  see, 
BavMthitt  the  oak's  scathed  I  joughs  fling 

<:h>wn 
l''jHm  ?ln*  jmih  a  sliadnw  brown, 
7 ?j; I r ,  like  iv  \^\ I^TH m ' s  i Kistk y  gown, 
tVavcfs  wilh  the  waving  trte" 


Count  Harold  gazed  upon  the  oak 
As  if  his  eyestrings  would  have  broken 

And  then  resolvedly  said, — 
**  Be  what  it  will  yon  phantom  gmy— 
Nor  heaven,  nor  hell,  shall  ever  say 
That  for  their  shadows  from  his  way 

Count  Harold  turned  dismayed  r 
ril  speak  him,  though  h.is  accents  ftll 
My  heart  with  that  unwonted  thrill 

Which  vulgar  minds  call  feaj, 
I  wdl  subdue  it ,' " — Forth  he  strodej 
Paused  where  t}ie  Lighted  oak-ti«e 

show*d 
Its  sable  shadow  on  the  road. 
And,  folding  on  his  bosom  broad 
His  ornis,  said,  "  Speak^I  heiir." 

VltL 
The  Deep  Voice  said,  "O  wild  of  will^ 
Furious  thy  purpose  to  fnlfi!  — 
Heart -sear  d  and  unrepentant  stsU, 
How  long^  0  Harold,  sh^Il  thy  trm^ 
nisturb  the  slumber?^  of  the  dead  t 
Fadi  islep  in  ihy  wihl  way  thou  makcst^ 
TEie  aahes  of  :he  dead  thou  wakest ; 
And  shoLU  in  Inumph  oVt  thy  path 
The  fiends  of  bloodshed  and  of  w  rath* 
In  this  thine  hour,  }et  turn  maX  hear  I 
For  hfc  is  brief  and  judgment  near," 

IX, 
Then  ceased  The  Voice.— Tlie  Dane 

replied 
In  tones  where  awe  and  inborn  pride 
Formaslery  jjtrove, — *'  In  vain  ye  chide 
Tlie  wolf  for  ravaging  llie  Hock, 
Ur  with  its  h:irdness  launl  the  rock, — 
r  lyn  as  they — my  Hanish  strain 
Sic^nds  streams  of  fue  through  ev'ry 

vein. 
Amid  thy  realms  of  goule  and  ghost, 
Say,  is  the  fame  of  Eric  lost. 
Or  Wilikind's  the  Waster,  known 
Where  fame  or  spoil  was  to  be  won  ; 
Whose  galleys  ne^er  bore  off  a  shore 
They  left  not  bbck  with  flame? — 
Tic  was  my  sire,— and,  sprung  of  him^ 
That  rover  mcrtiless  and  grim. 
Can  I  be  ^oft  and  tame  ? 
Part   hence  J   and    with   my   crimes   no   I 

more  upbraid  me, 
\  iLTTL  \l\aX  W'i&vtf  s  son,  and  am  but    |' 
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The  Phantom  groan*d  ; — the  mountain  shook  around. 

The  fawn  and  wild-doe  started  at  the  sound. 

The  gorse  and  fern  did  wildly  round  them  wave, 

As  if  some  sudden  storm- the  impulse  gave. 

"  All  thou  hast  said  is  truth — Yet  on  the  head 

Of  that  bad  sire  let  not  the  chaise  be  laid. 

That  he,  like  thee,  with  unrelenting  pace, 

From  grave  to  cradle  ran  the  evil  race  : — 

Relentless  in  his  avarice  and  ire, 

Churches  and  towns  he  gave  to  sword  and  fire  ; 

Shed  blood  like  water,  wasted  every  land. 

Like  the  destroying  angel's  burning  brand ; 

Fulfill'd  whatever  of  ill  might  be  invented. 

Yes— all  these  things  he  did— he  did,  but  he  REPENTED  ! 

Perchance  it  is  part  of  his  punishment  still, 

That  his  offspring  pursues  his  example  of  ill. 

But  thou,  when  thy  tempest  of  wrath  shall  next  shake  thee. 

Gird  thy  loins  for  resistance,  my  son,  and  awake  thee ; 

If  thou  yield*st  to  thy  fury,  how  tempted  soever, 

The  gate  of  repentance  shall  ope  for  thee  never  ! " — 

XI. 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  Lord  Harold,  and  gazed  as  he  spoke ; 

"  There  is  nought  on  the  path  but  the  shade  of  the  oak. 

He  is  gone,  whose  strange  presence  my  feeling  oppressed, 

Like  the  night-hag  that  sits  on  the  slumberer's  breast. 

My  heart  beats  as  thick  as  a  fugitive's  tread. 

And  cold  dew-drop  from  my  brow  and  my  head. — 

Ho  !  Gunnar,  the  nasket  yon  almoner  gave ; 

He  said  that  three  drops  would  recall,  from  the  grave. 

For  the  first  time  Count  Harold  owns  leech -craft  has  power, 

Or,  his  courage  to  aid,  lacks  the  juice  of  a  flower  ! " 

The  Page  gave  the  flasket,  which  Walwayn  had  filFd 

With  the  juice  of  wild  roots  that  his  heart  had  distill'd — 

So  baneful  their  influence  on  all  that  had  breath. 

One  drop  had  been  frenzy,  and  two  had  been  death. 

Harold  took  it,  but  drank  not ;  for  jubilee  shrill. 

And  music  and  clamour  were  heard  on  the  hill. 

And  down  the  steep  pathway,  o*er  stock  and  o'er  stone. 

The  train  of  a  bridal  came  blithesomely  on  ; 

There  was  song,  there  was  pipe,  there  was  timbrel,  and  still 

The  burden  was,  "Joy  to  the  fair  Metelill ! " 


I 


Harold  might  see  from  his  high  stance. 
Himself  unseen,  that  train  advance 

With  mirth  and  melody;  — 
On  horse  and  foot  a  mingled  throng, 
Measuring  their  steps  to  bridal  song 

And  bridal  minstrelsy ; 


And  ever  when  the  blithesome  rout      1 
Lent  to  the  song  their  choral  shout,       ' 
Redoubling  echoes  roll'd  alx)ut. 
While  echoing  cave  and  cliff  sent  out 

The  answerii\^  sfccv^^Nss^^ 
Ot  a\\  lYvost  m\Tcv\<i  wcA^s  >«N\\ecv  ^^S^ 


i, 


Yet  still  joy  glimmcr'd  through  the  tear    | 

On  the  bride's  bhishing  cheek,  that    ,        The 

sliows 
Like  dewdrop  on  the  budding  rose  ;  ^^^t 

While  Wulfstane's  gloomy  smile  de-  ^^on 

dared  The 

The  glee  that  selfish  avarice  shared,  I^en 

And  pleased  revenge  and  malice  high 
Joy's  semblance  took  in  Jutta*s  eye. 
On  dangerous  adventure  sped.  Bad 

The  witch  deemM  Harold  with  the 

dead. 
For  thus  that  mom  her  Demon  said : —  Nq  i 

"  If,  ere  the  set  of  sun,  be  tied 
The  knot  'twixt  bridegroom  and  his  And 

bride,  j3y^ 

The  Dane  shall  have  no  power  of  ill  ^s  1 

0*er  William  and  o'er  Metelill." 
And  the  pleased  witch  made  answer,  YnW 

"The«  And 

Must  Harold  have  pass'd  from  the  And 

paths  of  men  !  'pjj^, 
Evil  repose  may  his  spirit  have, — 

May  hemlock  and  mandrake  find  root  Tq  c 

in  his  grave, — 

May  his  death-sleep  be  dogged  by  And 

dreams  of  dismay, 

And  his  waking  be  worse  at  the  an-  j[aif 

swering  day  ! "  a  re 
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So  fought  the  bridegroom ;  from  his 

hand 
The  Dane's  rude  mace  has  struck  his 

brand. 
Its  glittering  fragments  strew  the  sand, 

Its  lord  lies  on  the  plain. 
Now,  Heaven !  take  noble  William's 

part. 
And  melt  that  yet  unmelted  heart. 
Or,  ere  his  bridal  hour  depart. 

The  hapless  bridegroom's  slain  ! 

XVII. 

Count  Harold's  frenzied  rage  is  high. 
There  is  a  death- fire  in  his  eye. 
Deep  furrows  on  his  brow  are  trench'd, 
His  teeth  are  set,  his  hand  is  clench 'd. 
The  foam  upon  his  lip  is  white. 
His  deadly  arm  is  up  to  smite  1 
But,  as  the  mace  aloft  he  swung. 
To  stop  the  blow  young  Gunnar  sprung, 
Around  his  master's  knees  he  clung, 

And  cried,  "  In  mercy  spare ! 
O,  think  upon  the  words  of  fear 
Spoke  by  that  visionary  Seer, 
The  crisis  he  foretold  is  here, — 

Grant  mercy, — or  despair  ! " 
This  word  suspended  Harold's  mood. 
Yet  still  with  arm  upraised  he  stood. 
And  visage  like  the  headsman's  rude 

That  pauses  for  the  sign. 
"  O  mark  thee  with  the  ble^ed  rood," 
Thje  Page  implored;   "Speak  word 

of  good. 
Resist  the  fiend,  or  be  subdued  ! " 

He  sign'd  the  cross  divine — 
Instant  his  eye  hath  human  light. 
Less  red,  less  keen,  less  fiercely  bright ; 
His  brow  relax'd  the  obdurate  frown, 
The  fatal  mace  sinks  gently  down. 

He  turns  and  strides  away ; 
Yet  oft,  like  revellers  who  leave 
Unfinish'd  feast,  looks  back  to  grieve. 
As  if  repenting  the  reprieve 

He  granted  to  his  prey. 
Yet  still  of  forbearance  one  sign  hath 

he  given, 
And   fierce  Witikind's  son  made  one 
step  towards  heaven. 


But    though   his   dreaded   footsteps 

part, 
Death  is  behind  and  shakes  his  dart ; 
Lord  William  on  the  plain  is  lying, 
Beside  him  Metelill  seems  dying  ! — 
Bring  odours — essences  iA  haste — 
And  lo  !  a  flasket  richly  chased, — 
But  Jutta  the  elixir  proves 
Ere  pouring  it  for  those  she  loves — 
Then    Walwayn's    potion    was    not 

wasted. 
For  when  three  drops  the  hag  had 

tasted. 
So  dismal  was  her  yell, 
Each  bird  of  evil  omen  woke. 
The  raven  rave  his  fatal  croak. 
And  shriekM  the  night-crow  from  the 

oak. 
The    screech-owl   from   the   thicket 

broke. 
And  flutter'd  down  the  dell ! 
So  fearful  was  the  sound  and  stem. 
The  slumbers  of  the  full -gorged  erne 
Were  startled,  and  from  fiirze  and  fern 

Of  forest  and  of  fell, 
The  fox  and  famish'd  wolf  replied, 
(For  wolves  then  prowl'd  the  Cheviot 

side,) 
From  mountain  head  to  mountain  head 
The  unhallow'd  sounds  around  were 

sped; 
But  when  their  latest  echo  fled. 
The  sorceress  on  the  ground  lay  dead. 

XIX. 

Such  was  the  scene  of  blood  and  woes. 
With  which  the  bridal  mom  arose 

Of  William  and  of  Metelill ; 
But  oft,  when  dawning  'gins  to  spread. 
The  summer  mom  peeps  dim  and  red 

Above  the  eastem  hill. 
Ere,  bright  and  fair,  upon  his  road 
The  King  of  Splendour  walks  abroad ; 
So,  when  this  cloud  had  pass'd  away, 
Bright  was  the  noontide  of  their  day. 
And  all  serene  its  setting  ray. 


I 


And  yet  qravc  authors,  with  the  no  sn" 
Of  their  i;i-avc  time,  have  dignified  tin 
By  theories,  to  prove  the  fortress  plact 
By  Roman  bands,  to  curb  the  invading 
Hutchinson,  Horsley,  Camden,  I  migl 
But  rather  choose  the  theory  less  civil 
Of  boore,  who,  ori^n  of  things  forgot 
Refer  still  to  the  ongin  of  evil. 
And  for  their  master-mason  choose  that  m 

II. 
Therefore,  I  say,  it  was  on  fiend-built 
That  stout  Count  Harold  bent  his  won 
When  evening  dew  was  on  the  heather 
And  the  last  sunbeams  made  the  moun 
And  tinged  the  battlements  of  other  d: 
"With  the  bright  level  light  ere  sinking 
Illumined  thus,  the  dauntless  Dane  sur 
The  Seven  Proud  Shields  that  o'er  the 
And  on  their  blazons  traced  high  marks  c 

A  wolf  North  Wales  had  on  his  armoi 
And  Rhys  of  Powis-land  a  couchant  st 
Strath-Clwyd's  strange  emblem  was  a  : 
Donald  of  Galloway  s  a  trotting  nag  ; 
A  corn-sheaf  gilt  was  fertile  Lodon  s  b 
A  dudgeon -dagger  was  by  Dunmail  wc 
Northumbrian  Adolf  gave  a  sea-beat  c 
Surmounted  by  a  cross— such  signs  wei 
Uoon  these  antiaue  shield*^  nil  wflQt*»rl  nn 
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With  foes  of  other  mould  than  mortal  clay, 
Cast  spells  across  the  gate,  and  barrM  the  onward  way. 

Vain  now  those  spells ;  for  soon  with  heavy  clank 
The  feebly-fasten'd  gate  Was  inward  pushM, 
And,  as  it  oped,  through  that  emblazon'd  rank 
Of  antique  snields,  the  wind  of  evening  rush'd 
With  sound  most  like  a  groan,  and  then  was  hush*d. 
Is  none  who  on  such  spot  such  sounds  could  hear 
But  to  his  heart  the  blood  had  faster  rush'd ; 
Yet  to  bold  Harold's  breast  that  throb  was  dear — 
It  spoke  of  danger  nigh,  but  had  no  touch  of  fear.  _ 

IV. 

Yet  Harold  and  his  Page  no  signs  have  traced 
Within  the  castle,  that  of  danger  showM ; 
For  still  the  halls  and  courts  were  wild  and  waste. 
As  through  their  precincts  the  adventurers  trode. 
The  seven  huge  towers  rose  stately,  tall,  and  broad. 
Each  tower  presenting  to  their  scrutiny 
A  hall  in  which  a  king  might  make  abode. 
And  fast  beside,  garnish' d  both  proud  and  high, 
Was  placed  a  bower  for  rest  in  which  a  king  might  lie. 

As  if  a  bridal  there  of  late  had  been, 
Deck'd  stood  the  table  in  each  gorgeous  hall ; 
And  yet  it  was  two  hundred  years,  I  ween. 
Since  date  of  that  unhallow'd  festival. 
Flagons,  and  ewers,  and  standing  cups,  were  all 
Of  tamish'd  gold,  or  silver  nothing  clear. 
With  throne  begilt,  and  canopy  of  pall. 
And  tapestry  clothed  the  walls  with  ih^gments  sear — 
Frail  as  the  spider's  mesh  did  that  rich  woof  appear. 

V. 

In  every  bower,  as  round  a  hearse,  was  hung 
A  dusky  crimson  curtain  o'er  the  bed. 
And  on  each  couch  in  ghastly  wise  were  flung 
The  wasted  relics  of  a  monarch  dead ; 
Barbaric  ornaments  around  were  spread. 
Vests  twined  with  gold,  and  chains  of  precious  stone. 
And  golden  circlets,  meet  for  monarch's  head  ; 
While  grinn'd,  as  if  in  scorn  amongst  them  thrown, 
The  wearer's  fleshless  skull,  alike  with  dust  bestrown. 

For  these  were  they  who,  drunken  with  delight. 

On  pleasure's  opiate  pillow  laid  their  head. 

For  whom  the  bride's  shy  footstep,  slow  and  light. 

Was  changed  ere  morning  to  the  murderer's  tread. 

For  human  bliss  and  woe  in  the  frail  thread 

Of  human  life  are  all  so  closely  twined, 

That  iiW  the  shears  of  Fate  the  lextviie  s\vie^ 
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The  dose  succession  cannot  be  disjoin' d. 
Nor  dare  we,  from  one  hour,  judge  that  which  comes  bdond. 

VL 
Bat  where  the  work  of  vengeance  had  been  done^ 
In  that  seventh  chamber,  was  a  sterner  sight ; 
There  of  the  witch-brides  lay  each  skeleton. 
Still  in  the  posture  as  to  death  when  dight. 
For  this  lay  prone,  by  one  blow  slain  outright ; 
And  that,  as  one  who  struggled  long  in  dymg ; 
One  bony  hand  held  knife,  as  if  to  smite ; 
One  bent  on  fleshless  knees,  as  mercy  cryin|r ;    . 
One  lay  across  the  door,  as  kUl'd  in  act  of  flymg. 

The  stem  Dane  smiled  this  charnel-house  to  see, — 
For  his  chafed  thought  retum*d  to  Mctelill  ;— 
And  •*  Well,"  he  said,  "  hath  woman's  perfidy. 
Empty  as  air,  as  water  volatile, 
.Been  here  avenged. — The  origin  of  ill 
Through  woman  rote,  the  Christian  doctrine  saith  ; 
Nor  deem  I,  Gunnar,  that  thy  minstrel  skill 
Can  show  example  where  a  woman's  breath 
Hath  made  a  true-love  vow,  and,  tempted,  kept  her  faith." 


VIL 


The  minstrel-boy  half  smiled,   half 


sigh'd, 
IS  half- 


fillino;  eyes  he  dried. 
The  theme  I  should  but 


And  his 
And  said, 

wrong. 
Unless  it  were  my  dvin^  song, 
(Our  Scalds  have  said,  m  dying  hour 
The  Northern  harp  has  treble  power,) 
Else  could  I  tell  of  woman's  faith. 
Defying  danger,  scorn,  and  death. 
Firm  was  that  faith,  — as  diamond  stone 
Pure   and  unflaw*d, — ^her    love  un- 
known. 
And  unrequited ; — firm  and  pure. 
Her  stainless  faith  could  all  endure ; 
From  clime  to  dime, — firom  place  to 

place, — 
Through  want,  and  danger,  and  dis- 
grace, 
A  wanderer's  wayward  steps  could 

trace. — 
All  this  she  did,  and  guerdon  none 
Required,  save  that  her  burial-stone 
Should  make  at  length  the   secret 
known, 


'Thus  hath  a  faithful  woman  don 
Not  in  each  breast  such  truth  is 
But  Eivir  was  a  Danish  maid.'*- 

viir. 

"Thou  art  a  wild  enthusiast,"  ss 
Count  Harold,  "  for  thy  Danish  u 
And  yet,  young  Gunnar,  I  will  < 
Hers  were  a  faith  to  rest  up>on. 
But  Eivdr  sleeps  beneath  her  sto; 
And  all  resembling  her  are  gone 
What  maid  e*cr  show'd  such  consl 
In  plighted  faith,  like  thine  to  n 
But  couch  thee,  boy ;  the  dark 

shade 
Falls  thickly  round,  nor  be  disui 

Because  the  dead  are  by. 
They  were  as  we  ;  our  little  day 
O'erspent,  and  we  shall  be  as  tb 
Yet  near  me,  Gunnar,  be  thou  li 
Thy  couch  upon  my  mantle  mad 
That  thou  mayst  think,  should 
invade, 

Thy  master  slumbers  nigh." 
Thus  conch'd  they  in  that  dread  al 
Until  the  beams  of  dawning  ^oi< 
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IX. 

An  altered  man  Lord  Harold  rose, 
When  he  beheld  that  dawn  unclose — 

There's  trouble  in  his  eyes, 
And  traces  on  his  brow  and  cheek 
Of  mingled  awe  and  wonder  speak : 

"My  pa^e,"  he  said,  "arise  ; — 
Leave  we  this  place,  my  page." — No 

more 
He  utter  d  till  the  castle  door 
They  cross'd— but  there  he  paused 

and  said, 
"  My  wildness  hath  awaked  the  dead — 

Disturb'd  the  sacred  tomb ! 
Methought  this  night  I  stood  on  high, 
Where  Hecla  roars  in  middle  sky, 
And  in  her  cavem'd  gulfs  could  spy 

The  central  place  of  doom ; 
And  there  before  my  mortal  eye 
Souls  of  the  dead  came  flitting  by, 
Whom  fiends,  with  many  a  fiendish 
cry. 

Bore  to  that  evil  den  ! 
My  eyes  grew  dizzv,  and  my  brain 
Was  wilder' d,  as  the  elvish  train. 
With. shriek  and  howl,  dragged  on 
amain 

Those  who  had  late  been  men. 


"With  haggard  eyes  and  streaming 

hair, 
Jutta  the  Sorceress  was  there. 
And  there  pass'd  Wulfstane,   lately 

slain. 
All    crush'd   and   foul   with   bloody 

stain. — 
More  had  I  seen,  but  that  uprose 
A   whirlwind  wild,    and  swept  the 

snows ; 
And  with  such  sound  as  when  at  need 
A  champion  spurs  his  horse  to  speed. 
Three  arm'd  knights  rush  on,  who  lead 
Caparison'd  a  sable  steed. 
Sable  their  harness,  and  there  came 
Through  their  closed  visors  sparks  of 

flame. 
The  first  proclaimed,  in  sounds  of  fear, 
*  Harold  the  Dauntless,  welcome  here !  * 
The  next  cried,  'Jubilee  I  we've  won 
Count  Witikind  the  Waster's  son  I  * 


And  the  third  rider  sternly  spoke, 
'  Mount,  in  the  name  of  Zernebock ! — 
From    us,    O    Harold,     were    thy 

powers, — 
Thy  strength,  thy  dauntlessness,  are 

ours; 
Nor  think,  a  vassal  thou  of  hell. 
With   hell  can   strive.'     The   fiend 

sp>oke  true ! 
My  inmost  soul  the  summons  knew, 

As  captives  know  the  knell 
Thatsays  the  headsman's  sword  is  bare. 
And,  with  an  accent  of  despair. 

Commands  them  quit  their  cell. 
I  felt  resistance  was  in  vain. 
My  foot  had  that  fell  stirrup  ta'en, 
My  hand  was  on  the  fatal  mane. 

When  to  my  rescue  sped 
That  Palmer's  visionary  form, 
And — like  the  passing  of  a  storm — 

The  demons  yell  d  and  fled  I 


"  His  sable  cowl,  flung  back,  reveaFd 
The  features  it  before  conceal'd  ; 

And,  Gunnar,  I  could  And 
In  him  whose  counsels  strove  to  stay 
So  oft  my  course  on  wilful  way, 

My  father  Witikind  1 
Doom'd  for  his  sins,  and  doom'd  for 

mine, 
A  wanderer  upon  earth  to  pine 
Until  his  son  shall  turn  to  grace, 
And  smooth  for  him  a  resting-place. — 
Gunnar,  he  must  not  haunt  in  vain 
This  world  of  wretchedness  and  pain  : 
I'll  tame  my  wilful  heart  to  live 
In  peace — to  pity  and  forgive — 
And  thou,  for  so  the  Vision  said. 
Must  in  thy  Lord's  repentance  aid. 
Thy  mother  was  a  prophetess. 
He  said,  who  by  her  skill  could  guess 
How  close  the  fatal  textures  join 
Whichknit  thy  thread  oflife  with  mine; 
Then,  dark,  he  hinted  of  disguise 
She  framed  to  cheat  too  curious  eyes, 
That  not  a  moment  might  divide 
Thy  fated  footsteps  from  my  side. 
Methought  while  thus  my  sire  did 
teach, 

Yet  aeems  \\a  v^ar^^  e^sv^Mx^-w^s^ 


V.  iii.>  «.cii-:aie  cne-jK, 

Hie<i  hack  that  |:;l«»ve  of  mail  to  >cck  ; 
When  soon  a  shriek  of  dc.idly  drcal 
Summon''!  lii^  nir.--tcr  to  hi^  aid. 

XIII. 

What  sees  Count  Harold  in  that  bower. 

So  late  his  resting-place  ? — 
The  semblance  of  the  Evil  Power, 

Adored  by  all  his  net ! 
Odin  in  living  form  stood  there. 
His  cloak  the  spoils  of  Pohir  bear ; 
For  plumy  crest  a  meteor  shed 
Its  gloomy  ra^ance  o'er  his  head. 
Yet  veird  its  haggard  majesty 
To  the  wild  lightnings  of  his  eye. 
Such  height  was  his,  as  when  in  stone 
O'er  Upsd's  giant  sdtar  shown  : 

So  flow*n  his  hoary  beard  ; 
Such  was  his  lance  of  mountain-pine, 
So  did  his  sevenfold  buckler  shine; — 

But  when  his  voice  he  rear'd. 
Deep,  without  harshness,  slow  and 

strong; 
The  powerful  accents  roU'd  along, 
Andf  while  he  spoke,  his  hand  was  laid 
On  captive  Gunnar's  shrinking  head. 


XIV. 

J  J  «  Harold,"  he  said, 

11  thine, 

1    ill  Tn  nttU  »!-- 


'what  rage  is 


I 
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Nor  paused  th^  Champion  of  the 

North, 
But  raised,  and  bore  his  Eivir  forth, 
From  that  wild  scene  of  fiendish  strife. 
To  light,  to  liberty,  and  life  ! 

XVII. 

He  placed  her  on  a  bank  of  moss, 

A  silver  runnel  bubbled  by. 
And    new-bom    thoughts    his    soul 

engross. 
And  tremors  yet  unknown  across 

His  stubborn  sinews  fly, 
The  while  with  timid  hand  the  dew 
Upon  her  brow  and  neck  he  threw, 
And  mark'd  how  life  with  rosy  hue 
On  her  pale  cheek  revived  anew. 

And  ^limmer'd  in  her  eye. 
Inly  he  said,  "  That  silken  tress, — 
What  blindness  mine  that  could  not 

guess  ! 
Or  how  could  page's  rugged  dress 

That  bosom's  pride  belie  ? 
O,  dull  of  heart,  through  wild  and  wave 
In  search  of  blood  and  death  to  rave. 

With  such  a  partner  nigh  ! " 

XVIII. 

Then  in  the  mirror'd  pool  he  peer'd. 
Blamed  his  rough  locks  and  shaggy 

beard. 
The  stains  of  recent  conflict  clear'd, — 

And  thus  the  Champion  proved, 
That  he  fears  now  who  never  fear*d, 

And  loves  who  never  loved. 


And  Eivir — ^life  is  on  her  cheek. 
And  yet  she  will  not  move  or  speak. 

Nor  will  her  eyelid  fully  ope ; 
Perchance  it  loves,  that  half-shut  eye, 
Through  its  long  fringe,  reserved  and 

shy. 
Affection  s  opening  dawn  to  spy ; 
And  the  deep  blush,  which  bids  its  dye 
•     O'er  cheek,  and  brow,  and  bosom  fly. 
Speaks  shame-facedness  and  hope. 

XIX. 

But  vainly  seems  the  Dane  to  seek   ' 
For   terms    his    new-bom    love    to 

speak, — 
For  words,  save  those  of  wrath  and 

wrong, 
Till  now  were  strangers  to  his  tongue ; 
So,  when  he  raised  the  blushing  maid. 
In  blunt  and  honest  terms  he  said, 
f  Twere  well  that  maids,  when  lovers 

woo, 
Heard  none  more  soft,  were  all  as  true, ) 
"  Eivir  !  since  thou  for  many  a  day 
Hast  foUow'd  Harold's  wayward  way, 
It  is  but  meet  that  in  the  line 
Of  after-life  I  follow  thine. 
To-morrow  is  Saint  Cuthbert's  tide, 
And  we  will  grace  his  altar's  side, 
A    Christian    knight    and   Christian 

bride ; 
And  of  Witikind's  son  shall  the  marvel 

be  said. 
That  on  the  same  mom  he  was  christen'd 

and  wed." 


CONCLUSION. 

And  now,  Ennui,  what  ails  thee,  weary  maid  ? 
And  why  these  listless  looks  of  yawning  sorrow  ? 
No  need  to  turn  the  page,  as  if  'twere  lead. 
Or  fling  aside  the  volume  till  to-morrow. — 
Be  cheer'd— 'tis  ended — and  I  will  not  borrow. 
To  try  thy  patience  more,  one  anecdote 
From  Bartholine,  or  Perinskiold,  or  Snorro. 
Then  pardon  thou  thy  minstrel,  who  hath  wrote 
A  Tale  six  cantos  long,  yet  scom'd  to  add  a  note. 
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WILLIAM  AND  HELEN. 

IMITATED  FROM  THE  "LENOIUS"  OP  BURGER. 


I. 

heavy  dreams  fair  Helen  rose, 
eyed  the  dawning  red  : 
ray  love,  thou  tarriest  long  ! 

t  thou  false  or  dead?" — 


jallant  Fred'rick's  princely  power 
iought  the  bold  Crusade  ; 
t  a  word  from  Judah's  wars 
I  Helen  how  he  sped. 

III. 

Paynim  and  with  Saracen 
ength  a  truce  was  made, 
v'ry  knight  retum'd  to  dry 
tears  his  love  had  shed. 


diant  host  was  homeward  bound 
h  many  a  song  of  joy ; 
waved  the  laurel  in  each  plume, 
badge  of  victory. 


Id  and  young,  and  sire  and  son, 
■neet  them  crowd  the  way, 
ihouts,  and  mirth,  and  melody, 
debt  of  love  to  pay. 

VI. 

lany  a  maid  her  true-love  met, 
I  sobb'd  in  his  embrace, 
utt'ring  joy  in  tears  and  smiles 
ly'd  full  many  a  face. 

VII. 

ty  nor  smile  for  Helen  sad  ; 
sought  the  host  in  vain ; 
me  could  tell  her  William's  fate, 
ithless,  or  if  slain. 


VIII. 

The  martial  band  is  past  and  gone ; 

She  rends  her  raven  hair, 
And  in  distraction's  bitter  mood 

She  weeps  with  wild  despair. 

IX. 

"  O  rise,  my  child,"  her  mother  said, 
"  Nor  sorrow  thus  in  vain  ; 

A  perjured  lover's  fleeting  heart 
"No  tears  recall  again." — 


"  O  mother,  what  b  gone,  is  gone. 

What's  lost  for  ever  lorn : 
Death,  death  alone  can  comfort  me ; 

O  had  I  ne'er  been  born  ! 

XI. 

"  O  break,  my  heart,  O  break  at  once ! 

Drink  my  life-blood,  Despair ! 
No  joy  remains  on  earth  for  me. 

For  me  in  heaven  no  share." — 


"  O  enter  not  in  judgment,  Lord  !" 

The  pious  moflier  prays ; 
"  Impute  not  guilt  to  thy  frail  child  ! 

She  knows  not  what  she  says. 

XIIL 
"  O  say  thy  pater  noster,  child ! 

O  turn  to  God  and  grace  ! 
His  will,  that  tum'd  thy  bliss  to  bale, 

Can  change  thy  bale  to  bliss." — 

XIV. 

"  O  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss  ? 

O  mother,  what  is  b».k.'.  \ 
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*  Whj  ihc*dd  I  pm  U»  miAav  Ues^xva, 


Siaae  j 


iril££La*S 


I  ocdy  pray  d  f:'T  Wuliais'i  sahc. 
And  aH  my  ptajes  »ert  YaiOb* — 

"O  take  the  ^acrtSKiit,  VSf  du^ 
And  cih^k  ibcsc  tesn^st  flaw; 

O  hallow'd  be  tbf  woe  l"— 

XVIL 

**Ko  uciameni  emu  aQcndi  Oiis  fiicv 
Or  slake  thh  icorching  pani ; 

No  ^acrammt  can  bid  ili^  d^d 
ArUe  mod  lire  »£aiiL 

KVttL 

*0  break,  mj  h<aTt,  O  bf^ak  al  oDCt ! 

Be  Lhoa  my  god.  Despair ! 
Heaven's  b.ea\'iest:  blow  nas  fallen  on  me;^ 

And  vain  each  frniOe^  prtiycr" — 

XIX- 

"  O  enter  not  in  jufl;^.ent.  Lord, 
With  thy  frail  child  of  clay  ! 

She  knows  not  what  her  tongue  has  spoke; 
Impute  it  not,  I  pray  ! 

XX. 

"  Forljcar,  my  child,  this  desperate  woe, 
And  turn  to  (jkA  and  grace  ; 

Well  can  devotion's  heavenly  glow 
Convert  thy  bale  to  bliss." — 

XXI. 

"  O  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss  ? 

()  mother,  what  is  bale? 
Without  my  William  what  were  heaven, 

(Jr  with  him  what  were  hell?" 

XXII. 

WiM  she  arrai^^ns  the  eternal  doom, 
Uj'brai'ls  each  i-atred  posser, 

Till,  ^};«iit,  ']u:  sou^lit  her  silent  room, 
All  in  the  lonely  tower. 
I 

[  XXIII. 

!    She  brat  her  breast,  she  wrung  her  liands, 
'        I'll)  sun  and  day  were  C)Vr, 
yl/7Jr/iron;r/)fheglimmering\aU\ces\iOT\c 
'J'he  twinkling  of  the  star. 


l3iebt&T7 
TW  aW  Ike  neat  wa 

Thefaodfor 


Tbt  daak^t^Mma^Ued  was  haai 

A«  fid'tlie  ndar  booDdod  ; 
And  iltiArfy  en  ibe  1 


And  tuzfc*  aadbxrk*  a  kapck— Tiff  J 
tip! 

A  msllmg  £*i5cd  noiie  ;— 
Door-btch  and  tmUhig  tSMi^ct  mg  ;— 

At  leogtb  a  wkispcriiig  irokiL 


ILXTIL 


**  Avake,  awil^e,  arise,  mj  tovc  I 
How,  Hden,  dost  thom  feref 

Wak'st  thou,  or  sleep' st*  laugh'M  sbca 
or  weep'st  ? 
Hast  thought  on  me,  my  fair!"— 

XXVIII. 

"My  love  1  my  love !— solale  by  night  I— 

I  waked,  I  wept  for  thee  : 
Much  have  I  home  since  da%»Ti  of  mom  ; 

Where,  William,  could'st  thou  be?"— 


"  We  saddle  late— from  Hungary 

I  rode  since  darkness  fell  ; 
And  to  its  bourne  we  both  return 

Before  the  matin-bell." — 

XXX. 

*'  O  rest  this  night  within  my  arms, 
And  warm  thee  in  their  fold  ! 

Chill  howls  through  hawthorn  bush  the 
wind  : — 
My  love  is  deadly  cold." 

XXXI. 

"  Let  the  w  ind  howl  through  hawtliom 
bush  ! 
This  night  we  must  away  ; 
'\\\<i  ^Vc^iOi.  vs  \\\ol\i,  the  spur  is  bright ; 
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KXXII. 

"Busk,  busk,  and  boune!  Thou  mount^st 
behind 

Upon  my  black  barb  steed : 
O'er  stock  and  stile,  a  bun  J  red  miles, 

We  haste  to  bridal  bed."— 

XXXIII. 

"  To-night— to- ni^'ht  a  hundred  miles ! — 

O  dearest  Wilbam^  stay  ! 
The  bell  strikes  twelve — dark,  dismal 
hour! 

O  wait,  my  love,  till  day !" — 

XXXIV. 

**  Look  here,  look  here — the  moon  shines 
clear — 

Full  fast  I  ween  we  ride ; 
Mount  and  away !  for  ere  the  day 

We  reach  our  bridal  bed. 

XXXV. 

"The  black  barb  snorts,  the  bridle  rings; 

Haste,  bu5k,  and  boune,  and  seat  thee ! 
The  feast  is  macJe,  the  chamber  spread. 

The  bridal  guests  await  thee." — 

XXXVI. 

Strong  love  prevail'd  i   she  busks,  she 
bounes. 

She  mounts  the  barb  behind. 
And  round  her  darling  Wt  J  ham's  waist 

Her  lily  arms  she  twined, 

XXXVII. 

And,  hurry  !  hurry  !  off  they  rode, 

As  fast  as  fast  might  be ; 
Spurn'd  from  the  courser's  thundering 
heels 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

XXXVIII. 

And  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left, 
Ere  they  tcjuid  snanjh  a  view. 

Fast,  fast  each  mountain,  mead,  and  plain. 
And  cot,  and  caslJe,  flew, 

XXXIX. 

"  Sit  fast — dost  fear  ?— The  moon  shines 
clear — 
Fleet  goes  my  barb — keep  hold  ! 
Fear'bt  thou?"— "O  no!"  she  faintly 
said; 
*'But  why  so  stem  and  cold  ? 


XL. 

"What  yonder  rings?  what  yonder  sings? 

Why  shrieks  the  owlet  tjray  T' — 
*^'T!s  deaih'lxdlji^  clang,  'lia  funeral  song, 
.  The  body  to  the  clay. 

XLI. 

"With  song  and  clang,  at  morrow's  dawn, 

Ye  may  inter  the  dead : 
To-night  I  ride,  with  my  young  bride. 

To  deck  our  bridal  bed. 

XLII. 

"  Com^  with  thy  choir,  thou  coffin'dguest. 

To  swell  our  nuptial  song ! 
Come,  priest,  to  bless  our  marriage  feast ! 

Come  all,  come  all  alun^j !" — 

XLIII. 

Ceased  clang  and  song ;  down  sunk  the 
bier; 

The  shrouded  corpse  arose : 
And,  hurry     harry  !!  all  the  train 

The  thundering  steed  pursues. 

XLIV. 

And,  forward  !  forward  ?  on  they  go ; 

High  snorts  the  straining  steed  ; 
Thick  pants  the  rider's  labouring  breath. 

As  headlong  on  they  speed. 

XLV. 
"  O  William,  why  this  savage  lia^te? 

And  where  thy  bridal  bed?"— 
"*Tis  distant  far,  low,  damp,  and  chill, 

And  narrow,  trustless  maii" — 

XLVI. 

"No  room   for  me?"— "Enough  for 
both;— 
Speed,  speed,  my  barb,  thy  course  I" 
O'er  thundering  bridge,  through  boiling 
surge. 
He  drove  the  furious  horse. 

XLVII. 
Tramp  !  tramp  I  Ddotiglhe  land  they  rode, 

Spla-sh  I  splash  I  along  the  sea  ; 
The  ijcourgc  is  wij^ht,  the:  spur  is  bright. 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

XLVIII. 
Fled  past  on  right  and  left  how  CasA. 

On  n^\it  mA\^\  ^^>^\  ^^vVw*  ^asx 
Each  cirj ,  iQViT^,  ^^^  \saw^x  \ 
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BALLADS  FROM  THE  GERMAN, 


"  Dost  fear  ?  rln^t  fear?     The  moon 
slime^s  cIcLir, 

Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me? —  I 
iiurmh  1  hurrah  !  the  dead  can  ride  1" — 

■'  U  William,  kt  them  be  !— 

L. 
'*Sec  there,  see  there  1    Wliat  yonder 
swings 
And  crfjits  ^mid  whistling  niin?"— 
"GibU:t  and  steel,  tV  accursed  wheel; 
A  nurderer  in  bis  chain,-* 


*^  Hollo  !  thou  feloD,  follow  here; 

To  bridal  bed  we  ride  ; 
And  ihou  sbnU  prance  a  fettef  dance 

Before  me  ana  my  bride." — 

LU. 
And,  hurry  I  hurry  J  cIllsIi,  dash,  clash  I 

Tbc  M  aitcd  form  descends  ; 
And  fleet  a5  wind  through  Imicl  bush 

The  wild  career  allends. 


Tramp  I  tntrnpl  alonj^i  he  land  they  rode, 
Splash  \  splash  t  along  the  sea  ; 

The  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  dropii  blood, 
The  flashing  pebldes  llee. 

LIV. 
n<?w  ffcd  u  hat  mcj<jnf.hi[ie  faintly  showed ! 

How  fled  what  darkness  hifl  ! 
H(t\^'  ilcd  the  earth  beneath  i}ieir  feet, 

The  heaven  above  their  head  ! 

LV. 
"Dost  fear?  d«st  fear!  The  moon  shines 
clear^ 
And  wtil  the  dead  can  rile  ; 
Does  faith  fid  Helen  fear  U'X  X\\vm  1" — 
'*  O  leave  in  puuc  the  derij  !"— 

lAT. 
'*P;irhJ  liftrUl  mitliinksT  hoar  the  ccjck; 

'i'Jie  !ri>iinl  wsTl  s<nj[i  be  run  : 
iJniTs  I  JbrI)  ^  t  sniolS  She  jnnming  air  j 

Thii  iv^ee  is  v^L^l-niL^h  di.nke," — 

.    Tmmpl^  tiTiniji '  iilrui^Mii-^I.ind  theyrode, 
/        SplasJi  !  i^ifhith  I  along  ttiLi  sea ; 


The  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood, 
llie  flashing  pebbles  flee; 

LVJIL 

"  Humih  I  hunah  f  well  dde  the  dead  ; 

The  bride,  the  bride  is  come  ;  | 

And  soon  wc  reach  the  bridal  tid. 

For,  Helen,  here's  my  home."—  j 

LIX-  j 

Reluctant  on  its  rusty  hinge  ' 

Revolved  an  iron  door, 
And  by  the  pale  moon's  netting  beun 

Were  seen  a  churd:i  and  lower. 

LX 

liVith  many  a  shriek  and  cry  wliiz  Toand 
The  biriis  of  midnight,  scmrcd  ; 

And  rustling  like  autumnal  leaTes 
Unhallow  d  ghosts  were  heard- 

LXl. 

O^er  many  a  tomb  and  tombslanc  pale    P 

He  &purr\i  tlie  fiery  horisej 
Till  sudden  at  an  open  grave 

He  checked  the  woudrons  course, 

LXJI, 

The  falling  gauntlet  quits  the  r^in, 
Down  Jpjps  the  casque  of  i>tetl. 

The  cuirass  leaves  his  shrinking  side. 
The  spur  his  gory  heeb 

LXIIL 

Tlie  eyes  desert  the  naked  skull. 
The  mould' ring  tWsh  the  bunc, 

Till  Helen's  lily  arni$  entwine 
A  ghastly  skeleton. 

LXIV. 

The  furioni;  barb  ^niirts  fire  and  foam. 

Anil,  with  a  fearful  iKmnd, 
Dissolves  at  onee  in  empty  air, 

And  leaves  her  on  the  ground, 

LXV, 
Half  Keen  by  fits,  by  fits  half  heardt. 

Pale  spectres  lilt  alon^, 
^Vluel  Tuund  the  mnltl  in  dij^mal  dancfj 

And  bowl  the  funeral  song  ; 

*■  E'en  when  theheart's  with  an^nijbcltfl, 

Revere  the  doom  nf  Ileawn, 
Her  soul  h  from  her  body  reft  ; 

!  kr  itpirit  be  forgiven  I" 
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THE  WILD  HUNTSMAN. 

IMITATED   FROM    BURGER'S   "  WILDE  JAGER." 


The  Wildgrave  winds  his  bugle-horn. 
To  horse,  to  horse  !  halloo,  halloo  ! 

His  fiery  courser  snuflfs  the  mom, 
And  thronging  serfs  their  lord  pursue. 

The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed, 
Dash  through  the  bush,  the  brier,  the 
brake ; 
While  answering  hound,  and  horn,  and 
steed. 
The  mountain  echoes  startling  wake. 

The  beams  of  God's  own  hallow'd  day 
Had  painted  yonder  spire  with  gold, 

And,  calling  sinful  man  to  pray. 

Loud,  long,  and  deep  tne  bell  had 
toird : 

I    But  still  the  Wildgrave  onward  rides ; 
j        Halloo,  halloo  !  and,  hark  again ! 
When,  spurring  from  opposing  sides, 
Two  Stranger  Horsemen  join  the  train. 

Who  was  each  Stranger,  left  and  right, 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell ; 

The  right-hand  steed  was  silver  white, 
The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  right-hand  Horseman,  young  and 
fair, 

His  smile  was  like  the  mom  of  May  ; 
The  left,  from  eye  of  tawnv  glare, 

Shot  midnight  lightning's  lurid  ray. 

He  waved  his  huntsman's  cap  on  high. 
Cried,  "  Welcome,   welcome,    noble 
lord  ! 

What  sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky| 
To  match  the  princely  chase, afford?  " 

"  Cease  thy  loud  bugle's  changing  knell," 
Cried  the  fair  youth,  with  silver  voice ; 

"  And  for  devotion's  choral  swell. 
Exchange  the  rude  unhallow'd  noise. 

"  To-day,  the  ill-omen'd  chase  forbear. 
Yon  bell  yet  summons  to  the  fane  ; 

To-day  the  Warning  Spirit  hear. 

To-morrow    thou    mayst   mourn    in 
vain." — 


"  Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along ! " 
The  Sable  Hunter  hoarse  replies ; 

"  To  muttering  monks  leave  matin-song. 
And  bells,  and  books,  and  mysteries. " 

The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  ardent  steed. 
And,  launching  forward  with  a  bound, 

"  Who,  for  thy  drowsy  priestlike  rede. 
Would    leave   the   jovial   horn  and 
hound? 

"  Hence,  if  our  manly  sport  offend ! 

With  pious  fools  go  chant  and  pray : — 
Well  hast  thou  spoke,  my  dark-brow'd 
friend ; 

Halloo,  halloo  I  and,  hark  away  ! " 

The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  courser  light. 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  hill ; 

And  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right. 
Each  Stranger  Horseman  folio  wd  still. 

Up  springs,  from  yonder  tangled  thorn, 
A  stag  more  white  than  mountain 
snow ; 

And  louder  mng  the  Wildgrave's  horn, 
"  Hark  forward,  forward  !  holla,  ho !" 

A  heedless  wretch  has  cross'd  the  way ; 

He  gasps,  the  thundering  hoofs  be- 
low;— 
But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may, 

Still,  "Fon^-ard,  forward ! "  on  they  go. 

See,  where  yon  simple  fences  meet, 
A    field    with    Autumn's    blessings 
crown'd ; 

See,  prostrate  at  the  Wildgrave's  feet, 
A  nusbandman  with  toil  embrown'd  : 

"  O  mercy,  mercy,  noble  lord  ! 

Spare  the  poor's  pittance, "  was  his  cry, 
"  Eam'd  by  the  sweat  these  brows  have 
pour'd. 

In  scorching  hour  of  fierce  July." — 

Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger  pleads. 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey  ; 

The  impetuous  Earl  no  warning  heeds. 
But  furious  holds  the  onward  way. 


And  man  and  horse,  and  hound  and  horn, 
Destructive  sweep  the  field  alon^ ; 

While,  joying  o'er  the  waited  corn. 
Fell   Famine  marks  the   maddening 
throng. 

Again  uproused,  the  timorous  prey 
Scours  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and 
hUl; 

Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  decay, 
And  trusts  for  life  his  simple  skiU. 

Too  danserous  solitude  appeared  ; 

He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd  ; 
Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 

His  harmless  head  he  hopes  to  shroud. 

0*er  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill, 
His  track  the  steady  blood  hounds 
trace ; 

0*er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  still, 
The  furious  Earl  pursues  the  chase. 

Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  fall ; — 
"  O  spare,  thou  noble  Baron,  spare 

These  herds,  a  widow's  little  all ; 
These  flocks,  an  orphan's  fleecy  care ! " 

Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger  pleads. 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey  ; 

The  Earl  nor  prayer  nor  pity  heeds. 
But  furious  keeps  the  onward  w«»i. 
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And  not  a  sound  the  still  invades> 
Save  what  a  distant  torrent  gave. 

High  o'er  the  sinner's  humbled  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke; 

And,  from  a  cloud  of  swarthy  red. 
The  awful  voice  of  thunder  spoke. 

"  Oppressor  of  creation  fair ! 

Apostate  Spirits'  harden'd  tool ! 
Scomer  of  God  !  Scourge  of  the  poor  ! 

The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  full. 

**Be  chased  for  ever  through  the  wood; 

For  ever  roam  the  affrighted  wild  ; 
And  let  thy  fate  instruct  the  proud, 

God's  meanest  creature  is  His  child." 

'Twas  hush'd  : — One  flash,  of  sombre 
glare. 

With  yellow  tinged  the  forests  brown; 
Uprose  the  Wildgrave's  bristling  hair. 

And  horror  chilTd  each  nerve  and  bone. 

Cold  pour'd  the  sweat  in  freezing  rill ; 

A  nsing  wind  began  to  sing  ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder  still. 

Brought  storm  and  tempest  on  its  wing. 

Earlh  heard  the  call ; — her  entrails  rend ; 
From  yawning  riils,  with  many  a  yell. 


Mix'd  with  sulphureous  flames,  ascend 
The  misbegotten  dogs  of  hell. 

What  ehastly  Huntsman  next  arose. 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell ; 

His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glows, 
His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  Wildgrave  flies  o'er  bush  and  thorn. 
With  many  a  shriek  of  helpless  woe ; 

Behind  him  hound,  and  horse,  and  horn, 
And,  "  Hark  away,  and  holla,  ho !  " 

With  wild  despair's  reverted  eye. 
Close,  close  behind,   he  marks  the 
throng. 

With  bloody  fangs,  and  eager  cry ; 
In  frantic  fear  he  scours  along. — 

Still,  stiU  shall  last  the  dreadful  chase, 
Till  time  itself  shall  have  an  end : 

By  day, they  scour  earth's  cavem'd  space, 
At  midnight's  witching  hour,  ascend 

This  is  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  horse, 
That  oft  the  lated  peasant  hears  ; 

Appall'd,  he  signs  the  frequent  cross. 
When  the  wud  din  invades  his  ears. 

The  wakeful  priest  oft  drops  a  tear, 
For  human  pride,  for  human  woe, 

When,  at  his  midnight  mass,  he  hears 
The  infernal  cry  of  "  HoUa,  ho ! " 


THE    FIRE-KING. 

"The  blessings  of  the  evil  Genii,  which  are  curses,  were  upon  \uxa'^-~EMUm  Tale. 

[1801.] 

This  ballad  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lewis,  to  be  inserted  in  his 
Ta/es  of  Wonder*  It  is  the  third  m  a  series  of  four  ballads,  on  the  subject 
of  Elementary  Spirits.  The  story  is,  however,  partly  historical ;  for  it  is  recorded, 
that,  during  the  struggles  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  a  Knight-Templar, 
called  Saint-Alban,  deserted  to  the  Saracens,  and  defeated  the  Christians  in  many 
combats,  till  he  was  finally  routed  and  slain,  in  a  conflict  with  King  Baldwin, 
under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Bold  knights  and  fair  dames,  to  my  harp  give  an  ear, 
Of  love,  and  of  war,  and  of  wonder  to  hear ; 
And  you  haply  may  sigh,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee. 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert,  and  fair  Rosalie. 

*  PubUshed  m  iV>t. 


-  v^i  vjueaa,  and  .Nablous,  and  Kamah 
And  well  fare  our  nobles  by  Mount  L' 
For  the  Heathen  have  lost,  and  the  C. 

A  fair  chain  of  gold  'mid  her  ringlets  t 
O'er  the  jjalmers  grey  locks  the  fair  ch 
**  O  palmer,  grey  palmer,  this  chain  be 
For  the  news  thou  hast  brought  from  t. 

"  And  palmer,  good  palmer,  by  Galilee 
O  saw  ye  Count  Albert,  the  gentle  and 
When  the  Crescent  went  back,  and  the 
O  saw  ye  him  foremost  on  Mount  Leba 

"  O  lady,  fair  lady,  the  tree  green  it  gro 
O  lady,  fair  lady,  the  stream  pure  it  floA 
Your  castle  stands  strong,  and  your  hop 
But,  lady,  fair  lady,  all  blossoms  to  die. 

**  The  green  boughs  they  wither,  the  thu 
It  leaves  of  your  castle  but  levin -scorch'c 
The  pure  stream  runs  muddy ;  the  gay  h 
Count  Albert  is  prisoner  on  Mount  Leba 

O  she's  ta*en  a  horse,  should  be  fleet  at  \ 
And  she's  ta'en  a  sword,  should  be  sharp 
And  she  has  ta*en  shipping  for  Palestine' 
To  ransom  Count  Albert  from  Soldanrie' 

Small  thought  had  Count  Albert  on  fair 
Small  thought  on  his  faith,  or  his  knight 
A  heathenish  damsel  his  light  heart  had 
The  Soldan's  fair  daughter  of  Mount  Lcl 

"O  Christian     K r^v       ■• 
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He  has  thrown  by  his  heknet,  and  cross-handled' sword. 
Renouncing  his  knighthood,  denying  his  Lord ; 
He  has  ta'en  the  green  caftan,  and  turban  put  on. 
For  the  love  of  the  maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 

And  in  the  dread  cavern,  deep  deep  under  ground, 
Which  fifty  steel  gates  and  steel  portals  surround. 
He  has  watch' d  until  daybrealc,  but  sight  saw  he  none^ 
Save  the  flame  burning  bright  on  its  altar  of  stone. 

Amazed  was  the  Princess,  the  Soldan  amazed. 
Sore  murmured  the  priests  as  on  Albert  they  gazed  ; 
They  search*d  all  his  garments,  and,  under  his  weeds, . 
They  found,  and  took  from  him,  his  rosary  beads. 

Again  in  the  cavern,  deep  deep  under  ground. 

He  watch'd  the  lone  night,  while  the  winds  whistled  round ; 

Far  off  was  their  murmur,  it  came  not  more  nigh. 

The  flame  bum'd  immoved,  and  nought  else  did  he  spy. 

Loud  murmur'd  the  priests,  and  amazed  was  the  King,, 

While  many  dark  spells  of  their  witchcraft  they  sing ; 

They  search'd  Albert's  body,  and,  lo !  on  his  breast 

Was  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  by  his  father  impressed.  • 

The  priests  they  erase  it  with  care  and  with  pain. 
And  the  recreant  retum'd  to  the  cavern  again ; 
But,  as  he  descended,  a  whisper  there  fell: 
It  was  his  good  angel,  who  bade  him  farewell ! 

High  bristled  his  hair,  his  heart  fluttered  and  beat. 
And  he  tum'd  him  five  steps,  half  resolved  to  retreat ; 
But  his  heart  it  was  harden'd,  his  purpose  was  gone. 
When  he  thought  of  the  Maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 

Scarce  pass'd  he  the  archway,  the  threshold  scarce  trode. 
When  tne  winds  from  the  four  points  of  heaven  were  abroad. 
They  made  each  steel  portal  to  rattle  and  ring, 
And,  borne  on  the  blast,  came  the  dread  Fire- King. 

Full  sore  rock'd  the  cavern  whene'er  he  drew  nigh, 
TTie  fire  on  the  altar  blazed  bickering  and  high ; 
In  volcanic  explosions  the  mountains  proclaim 
The  dreadful  approach  of  the  Monarcn  of  Flame. 

Unmeasured  in  height,  undistinguished  in  form. 
His  breath  it  was  lightning,  his  voice  it  was  storm  ; 
I  ween  the  stout  heart  of  Count  Albert  was  tame, 
When  he  saw  in  his  terrors  the  Monarch  of  Flame. 

In  his  hand  a  broad  falchion  blue-glimmer'd  through  smoke. 
And  Mount  Lebanon  shook  as  the  monarch  he  spoke  : 
**  With  this  brand  shalt  thou  conquer,  thus  long,  and  no  more. 
Till  thou  bend  to  the  Cross,  and  the  Virgin  adore." 

The  cloud-shrouded  Arm  gives  the  weapon ;  and  see  ! 
The  recreant  receives  the  charm'd  gift  on  his  knee  : 
The  thunders  growl  distant,  and  fainl  gyeaxa  >i5^t  ^"ws. 
As,  borne  on  3ie  whirlwind,  the  pYnnXom  T€\Aie&. 


I' 


And  horseman  and  horses  C 
Till  he  pierced  the  thick  tur 

Against  the  charm'd  hlade  \ 
The  fence  had  been  vain  of  i 
But  a  Page  thrust  him  forwa 
And  cleft  the  proud  turban  t 

So  fell  was  the  dint,  that  Co 
Before  the  crossM  shield,  to 
And  scarce  had  he  bent  to  th 
"  Bonne  GracCy  N^otre  Dame, 

Sore  sigh'd  the  charmM  swor 
It  sprung  from  his  grasp,  and 
But  true,Aien  have  said,  that 
Did  waft  back  the  brand  to  tl 

He  clench'd  his  set  teeth,  and 
He  stretchM,  with  one  buffet, 
As  back  from  the  stripling  the 
You  might  see  the  blue  eyes,  ; 

Short  time  had  Count  Albert 
On  those  death -swimming  eye' 
For  down  came  theTemplarg, 
And  dyed  their  long  lances  in 

The  Saracens,  Curdmans,  and 
To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  anc 
And  the  eagles  were  gorged  w 
From  Bethsaida's  fountains  to 
The  battle  is  over  an  R-ti^-^-'-J 
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FREDERICK    AND    ALICE. 

[1801.] 

This  tale  is  imitated,  rather  than  translated,  from  a  fragment  introduced  in 
Goethe's  "  Claudina  von  Villa  Bella,"  where  it  is  sung  by  a  member  of  a  gang 
of  banditti,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  family,  while  nis  companions  break  into 
the  castle.  It  owes  any  little  merit  it  may  possess  to  my  friend  Mr.  Lewis,  to 
whom  it  was  sent  in  an  extremely  rude  state ;  and  who,  after  some  material 
improvements,  published  it  in  his  Tales  of  Wonder, 


Frederick  leaves  the  land  of  France, 
Homeward  hastes  his  steps  to  measure. 

Careless  casts  the  parting  glance 
On  the  scene  of  former  pleasure. 

Joying  in  his  prancing  steed, 
Keen  to  prove  his  untried  blade, 

Hope's  gay  dreams  the  soldier  lead 
Over  mountain,  moor,  and  glade. 

Helpless,  ruin'd?  left  forlorn, 

Lovely  Alice  wept  alone  ; 
Moum'd  o'er  love's  fond  contract  torn, 

Hope,  and  peace,  and  honour  flown. 

Mark  her  breast's  convulsive  throbs  ! 

Sec,  the  tear  of  anguish  flows  ! — 
Mingling  soon  with  bursting  sobs, 

Loud  the  laugh  of  frenzy  rose. 

Wild  she  cursed,  and  wild  she  prayM ; 

Seven  long  days  and  nights  are  o'er  ; 
Death  in  pity  brought  his  aid, 

As  the  village  bell  struck  four. 

Far  from  her,  and  far  from  France, 
Faitliless  Frederick  onward  rides ; 

Marking,  blithe,  the  morning's  glance 
Mantling  o'er  the  mountains'  sides. 

I  leard  ye  not  the  boding  sound, 
As  the  tongue  of  yonder  tower, 

Slowly,  to  the  hills  around. 
Told  the  fourth,  the  fated  hour? 

Starts  the  steed,  and  snuffs  the  air. 
Yet  no  cause  of  dread  appears ; 

Bristles  high  the  rider's  hair. 
Struck  with  strange  mysterious  fears. 

Desperate,  as  his  terrors  rise. 
In  the  steed  the  spur  he  hides ; 

From  himself  in  vain  he  flies  ; 
Anxious,  restless^  on  he  rides. 


Seven  long  days,  and  seven  long  nights. 
Wild  he  wander d,  woe  the  while ! 

Ceaseless  care,  and  causeless  fright. 
Urge  his  footsteps  many  a  mile. 

Dark  the  seventh  sad  night  descends  ; 

Rivers  swell,  and  rain-streams  pour  ; 
While  the  deafening  thunder  lencis 

All  the  terrors  or  its  roar. 

Weary,  wet,  and  spent  with  toil. 

Where  his  head  shall  Frederick  hide? 

Where,  but  in  yon  ruin'd  aisle, 
By  the  lightning's  flash  descried. 

To  the  portal,  dank  and  low. 

Fast  his  steed  the  wanderer  bound  : 

Down  a  ruin'd  staircase  slow. 
Next  his  darkling  way  he  wound. 

Long  drear  vaults  before  him  lie  ! 

Glimmering  lights  are  seen  to  glide  I — 
"  Blessed  Mary,  hear  my  cry ! 

Deign  a  sinner's  steps  to  guide  ! " 

Often  lost  their  quivering  beam. 
Still  the  lights  move  slow  before, 

Till  they  rest  their  ghastly  gleam 
Right  against  an  iron  door. 

Thundering  voices  from  within, 
Mix'd  with  peals  of  laughter,  rose  ; 

As  they  fell,  a  solemn  strain 

Lent  its  wild  and  wondrous  close  ! 

Midst  the  din,  he  seem'd  to  hear 
Voice  of  friends,  by  death  removed ; — 

Well  he  knew  that  solemn  air, 
*Twas  the  lay  that  Alice  loved. — 

Hark  !  for  now  a  solemn  knell 

Four  times  on  the  still  night  broke  ; 
Four  times,  a.t  \\s.  deaAjscv  ^  ^n^^^^ 
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These  verses  are  a  literal  tnuulation  of  an  a 
of  Sempach,  fought  9th  July,  1386,  being  the 
eftab1i»hed  their  independence ;  the  anthor,  Al 
ter,  from  his  profesiion  of  a  shoemaker.  He 
highly  among  his  ooontrymen,  both  for  his  pow 
vaa  his  courage  as  a  soldier. 


TwAS  when  among  onr  linden-trees 
The  bees  had  housed  in  swarms» 

(And  grey-hair'd  peasants  say  that  these 
Betoken  foreign  arms,) 

Then  look'd  we  down  to  Willisow, 

The  land  was  all  in  flame ; 
We  knew  the  Archduke  Leopold 

With  all  his  army  came 

The  Austrian  nobles  made  their  vow, 
So  hot  their  heart  and  bold, 

**  On  Swit2er  carles  we'll  trample  now, 
And  slay  both  young  and  old" 

With  clarion  loud,  and  bannef  proud. 

From  Zurich  on  the  lake, 
In  martial  pomp  and  fair  array, 

Their  onward  march  they  make. 
*•  Now  list,  ye  lowland  nnW—  -" 
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lant  Swiss  Confederates  there 
pray'd  to  God  aloud, 
displayed  his  rainbow  &ir 
St  a  swarthy  cloud. 

^art  and  pulse  throbVd  more 

nd  more 

courage  firm  and  high, 

vn  the  good  Confederates  bore 

e  Austrian  chivalry. 

jtrian  Lion  *gan  to  growl, 
OSS  his  main  and  tail ; 
1,  and  shaft,  and  crossbow  bolt, 
whistling  forth  like  hail. 

tike,  and  halbert,  mingled  there, 
ame  was  nothing  sweet ; 
ghs  of  many  a  stately  tree 
hijver'd  at  their  feet 

itrian  men-at-arms  stood  fast, 
)se  their  spears  they  laid ; 
1  the  gallant  Winkelreid, 
to  his  comrades  said — 

a  virtuous  wife  at  home, 
I  and  infant  son  ; 
hem  to  my  country's  care, — 
ield  shall  soon  be  won. 

lobles  lay  their  spears  right  thick, 
Leep  full  firm  array, 
1  my  charge  their  order  break, 
aake  my  brethren  way." 

'd  against  the  Austrian  band, 
perate  career, 

h  his  body,  breast,  and  hand, 
iown  each  hostile  spear. 

ices  splintered  on  his  crest, 
iver'd  in  his  side  ; 
the  serried  files  he  pressed — 
oke  their  ranks,  and  died. 

riot's  self-devoted  deed 
amed  the  Lion's  mood, 
four  forest  cantons  freed 
thraldom  by  his  blood. 

lere  his  charge  had  made  a  lane, 
iliant  comrades  burst, 
ord,  and  axe,  and  partisan, 
lack,  and  stab,  and  thrust 

nled  Lion  'gan  to  whine, 
ranted  ground  amain, 


The  Mountain  Bull  he  bent  his  brows» 
And  gored  his  sides  again. 

Then  lost  was  banner,  spear,  and  shield, 

At  Sempach  in  the  flight, 
The  cloister  vaults  at  Konic*s-field 

Hold  many  an  Austrian  knight 

It  was  the  Archduke  Leopold, 

So  lordly  would  he  ride, 
But  he  came  against  the  Switzer  churls, 

And  they  slew  him  in  his  pride. 

The  heifer  said  unto  the  bull, 
"  And  shall  I  not  complain  ? 

There  came  a  foreign  nobleman 
To  milk  me  on  the  plain. 

"  One  thrust  of  thine  outrageous  horn 
Has  gall'd  the  knight  so  sore. 

That  to  the  churchy^  he  is  borne, 
To  range  our  glens  no  more." 

An  Austrian  noble  left  the  stour. 
And  fast  the  flight  'gan  take ; 

And  he  arrived  in  luckless  hour 
At  Sempach  on  the  lake. 

He  and  his  squire  a  fisher  caird, 
(His  name  was  Hans  von  Rot,) 

"  For  love,  or  meed,  or  charity. 
Receive  us  in  thy  boat ! " 

Their  anxious  call  the  fisher  heard. 
And,  glad  the  meed  to  win, 

Hb  shallop  to  the  shore  he  steer'd. 
And  tooK  the  flyers  in. 

And  while  against  the  tide  and  wind 
Hans  stoutlv  row*d  his  way. 

The  noble  to  his  follower  sign'd 
He  should  the  boatman  slay. 

The  fisher's  back  was  to  them  tum*d. 
The  squire  his  da^er  drew, 

Hans  saw  his  shadow  in  the  lake, 
The  boat  he  overthrew. 

He  'whelm'd  the  boat,  and  as  they  strove, 
He  stunn'd  them  with  his  oar, 

"  Now,  drink  ye  deep,  my  gentle  sirs, 
You'll  ne'er  stab  boatman  more. 

"  Two  gilded  fishes  in  the  lake 
This  morning  have  I  caught, 
Their  silver  sc3^V^%  xcvac^  \w\v5cv  -aN-s^^ 
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\i  was  a  messenger  ol  woe 

Has  sought  the  Austrian  land  ; 

"  Ah  !  gracious  lady,  evil  news  1 
My  lord  lies  on  the  stxaiid. 

**  At  Sempach,  on  the  bnttle* field. 
His  bloody  corpse  li<K  there.*'— 

*'  Ah,  t^raciom  God  1 "  the  loAy  cried, 
"  What  tidings  of  de*f»ir  1 


Now  would  you  know  the  minitrcL  liHgh 
Who  sin^  of  strife  so  sLcrn, 

Albert  the  S outer  is  he  highi, 
A  burgher  of  I.uceme. 

A  merry  man  was  he,  I  wot* 
The  night  he  made  the  lii/p 

Retumit^g  from  the  bloody  spot. 
Where  God  had  judged  ihc  diy. 


THE  NOBLE  MOHINGER. 


AN  ANCIENT  BALLAD. 


O,  WILL  you  hear  a  knightly  talc  of  616  Bohemiioi  day. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  in  wedlock  bed  he  lay  ; 

He  haUed  and  kWd  his  dearest  dame^  that  was  as  sweet  as  May, 

Ajid  said,  "  Now,  lady  of  my  heart,  attend  tiie  words  1  say* 


"'Tis  1  have  vow'd  a  piljrrimage  unto  a  distant  shrine, 
And  I  must  seek  Saint  Thomas-land,  and  leave  the  land  that's  mine  ; 
Here  shalt  thou  dwell  the  while  in  state,  so  thou  wilt  pledge  thy  fay, 
That  thou  for  my  return  wilt  wait  seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day." 


Then  out  and  spoke  that  Lady  bright,  sore  troubled  in  her  cheer, 
*'  Now  tell  me  true,  thou  noble  knight,  what  order  takest  thou  here  ; 
And  who  shall  lead  thy  vassal  band,  and  hold  thy  lordly  sway, 
And  be  thy  lady's  guardian  true  when  thou  art  far  away  t " 


Out  spoke  the  noble  Moringer,  "  Of  that  have  thou  no  care, 
There's  many  a  valiant  gentleman  of  me  holds  living  fair  ; 
The  trustiest  shall  rule  my  land,  my  vassals  and  my  state, 
And  be  a  guardian  tried  and  true  to  thee,  my  lovely  mate. 


"  As  Christian-man,  1  needs  must  keep  the  vow  which  I  have  plight. 
When  I  am  far  in  foreign  land,  remember  thy  true  knight ; 
And  cease,  my  dearest  dame,  to  grieve,  for  vain  were  sorrow  now. 
But  grant  thy  Moringer  his  leave,  since  God  hath  heard  his  vow." 


1 


^It  was  the  noble  Moringer  from  bed  he  made  him  boune, 

nd  met  him  tliere  his  Chamberlain,  with  ewer  and  witli  gown  : 

e  fliinfr  the  mantle  on  h\s  back,  ■\.nv;v.'?v  ^wt\\\  \\\\\\  tcv\w\nvi>:, 

e  dipp'd  his  hand  in  waVci  co\d,  tvwOi  W\\\ql<\\\\^ 'vQxviNcwi-^^  ^-iw . 
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VII 

"  Now  hear,"  he  said,  "  Sir  Chamberlain,  true  vassal  art  thou  mine, 
And  such  the  trust  that  I  repose  in  that  proved  worth  of  thine, 
For  seven  years  shalt  thou  rule  my  towers,  and  lead  my  vassal  train* 
And  pledge  thee  for  my  Lady's  feith  till  I  return  again.*' 

VIII. 

The  Chamberlain  was  blunt  and  true,  and  sturdily  said  he, 
*'  Abide,  my  lord,  and  rule  your  own,  and  take  this  rede  fix>m  me ; 
That  woman's  faith's  a  brittle  trust — Seven  twelvemonths  didst  thou  say  ? 
I'll  pledge  me  for  no  lady's  truth  beyond  the  seventh  fair  day." 

IX. 
The  noble  Baron  tum'd  him  round,  his  heart  was  full  of  care. 
His  gallant  Esquire  stood  him  nigh,  he  was  Marstetten's  heir, 
To  whom  he  spoke  right  anxiously,  "  Thou  trusty  squire  to  me, 
Wilt  thou  receive  this  weighty  trust  when  I  am  o'er  the  sea  ? 

X. 

"  To  watch  and  ward  my  castle  strong,  and  to  protect  my  land. 
And  to  the  hunting  or  the  host  to  lead  my  vassal  band ; 
And  pledge  thee  for  my  Lady's  faith,  till  seven  long  years  are  gone, 
And  guard  her  as  Our  Lady  dear  was  guarded  by  Samt  John.' 

XL 
Marstetten's  heir  was  kind  and  true,  but  fiery,  hot,  and  young. 
And  readily  he  answer  made  with  too  presumptuous  tongue  ; 
*'  My  noble  lord,  cast  care  away,  and  on  your  journey  wend. 
And  trust  this  charge  to  me  until  your  pilgrimage  have  end. 

XIL 
"  Rely  upon  my  plighted  faith,  which  shall  be  truly  tried, 
To  guard  your  lands,  and  ward  your  towers,  and  with  your  vassals  ride  ; 
And  for  your  lovely  Lady's  faith,  so  virtuous  and  so  dear, 
I'll  gage  my  head  it  knows  no  change,  be  absent  thirty  year." 

XIII. 

The  noble  Morinj^cr  took  cheer  when  thus  he  heard  him  speak, 
And  doubt  forsook  his  troubled  brow,  and  sorrow  left  his  cheek  ;  ' 

A  long  adieu  he  bids  to  all — hoists  topsails,  and  away,  ' 

And  wanders  in  Saint  Thomas-land  seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day. 

XIV. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  within  an  orchard  slept. 
When  on  the  Baron's  slumbering  sense  a  boding  vision  crept ; 
And  whisper  d  in  his  ear  a  voice,  "  *Tis  time,  Sir  Knight,  to  wake. 
Thy  lady  and  thy  heritage  another  master  take. 

XV. 

"  Thy  tower  another  banner  knows,  thy  steeds  another  rein. 
And  stoop  them  to  another's  will  thy  nJlant  vassal  train  ; 
And  she,  the  Lady  of  thy  love,  so  faithful  once  ^xvd  fejvx. 
This  mght  witKm  thy  fathers*  hall  she  weds'Nl2Lt%VfeVV«i^>a&vtr 
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It  is  the  noble  Moringer  starts  up  and  teara  his  beard, 
"  Oh  would  that  I  ha^i  ne'er  been  bom  !  wrhat  tidings  have  I  heaitl  t 
To  lose  my  lordship  3Jid  my  Ian  da  the  less  would  be  my  care,  J 

Belt,  God  !  that  e*er  a  squire  untrue  should  '^^A  my  Lady  lair,         S 


"  O  good  Saint  Thomas,  hear,"  he  pray'd*  **  my  patron  Saiat  ait  thou, 

A  traitor  robs  me  of  my  land  even  while  I  pay  my  vow  \ 

My  wife  he  brings  to  infamy  that  was  so  pure  of  name^ 

And  I  am  for  in  foreign  Uoo,  and  must  endure  the  shame,**  ^H 


It  was  the  good  Saint  Thomas,  thenj  who  heard  his  pilgrim's  praycTt 
And  sent  a  sleep  so  deep  and  dead  that  It  overpowered  his  care  ; 
lie  waked  in  fair  Bohemian  land  outstretched  beside  a  riil, 
Higli  an  the  right  a  castle  stood,  low  on  the  left  a  mill 


I 


1^ 


The  Moringer  he  started  up  as  one  from  spell  unbovmd, 

And  dizzy  with  surprise  and  joy  ga/cd  ^^^ldly  all  around  \ 

"  I  know  my  fathers*  ancient  towers,  the  mill,  the  stream  I  know. 

Now  blessed  be  my  patron  Saint  who  cheer*d  his  pilgrim's  woe  !  " 

XX. 

He  leant  upon  his  pilgrim  staff,  and  to  the  mill  he  drew, 
So  aller'd  was  his  goodly  form  that  none  their  master  knew ; 
The  Baron  to  the  miller  said,  "  Good  friend,  for  charity, 
Tell  a  poor  palmer  in  your  land  what  tidings  may  there  be  ?" 

XXI. 

The  miller  answer'd  him  again,  "  He  knew  of  little  news, 
Save  that  the  Lady  of  the  land  did  a  new  bridegroom  choose  ; 
Her  husband  died  in  distant  land,  such  is  the  constant  word, 
His  death  sits  heavy  on  our  souls,  he  was  a  worthy  Lord. 

XXII. 

"  Of  him  I  held  the  little  mill  which  wins  me  living  free, 

Clod  rest  the  Haron  in  his  grave,  he  still  was  kind  to  me  ! 

And  when  vSaint  Martin's  tide  comes  round,  and  millers  take  their  toll, 

Tlie  priest  that  prays  for  Moringer  shall  have  both  cope  and  stole." 

XXIII. 
It  was  the  nol^le  Moringer  to  climb  the  hill  began. 
And  stood  liiforc  the  bolted  gate  a  woe  and  weary  man  ; 
*'  \ow  help  me,  every  saint  in  heaven  that  can  compassion  take. 
To  gain  the  entrance  of  my  hall  this  woful  match  to  break." 

XXIV. 
lli-^  very  knock  it  sounded  sad,  his  call  was  sad  and  slow, 
Vox  heart  and  head,  and  voice  and  hand,  were  heavy  all  with  woe  ; 
And  fo  flic  warder  thus  he  spoke  :  "Friend,  to  thy  Lady  say, 
'  .pilgrim  from  Saint  Tbo\Tv:vs-\aTV(\  a^N^^V'^-xVy'^v^^  "vox  •a.vX-v^. 
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XXV. 

"  Tve  wander*d  manv  a  weaiy  step,  my  stroigth  is  well-tiigh  don^ 
And  if  she  turn  me  m>m  her  gate  I'll  see  no  morrow's  sun ; 
I  pray,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas*  sake,  a  pilgrim's  bed  and  dole, 
And  for  the  sake  of  Moringer'fl^  her  once-loved  husband's  souL'* 

XXVI. 

It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  he  came  his  dame  before, 
"  A  pilgrim,  worn  and  travel-toil'd,  stands  at  the  castle-door ; 
And  prays,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas'  sake,  for  harbour  and  for  dole» 
And  for  the  sake  of  Moringei^  thy  noble  husband's  soul." 

XXVII. 

The  Lady's  gentle  heart  was  moved,  "  Do  up  the  gate,"  she  said* 
"  And  bid  the  wanderer  welcome  be  to  banquet  and  to  bed ; 
And  since  he  names  my  husband's  name,  so  that  he  lists  to  stay, 
These  towers  shall  be  his  harbourage  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day." 

XXVIII. 

It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  undid  the  portal  broad, 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  o'er  the  threshold  strode ; 

"And  have  thou  thanks,  kind  heaven,"  he  said,  "though  from  a  man  of  sin. 

That  the  true  lord  stands  here  once  more  his  castle-gate  within." 

XXDC. 

Then  up  the  halls  paced  Moringer,  his  step  was  sad  and  slow  ; 
It  sat  full  heavy  on  his  heart,  none  seem'd  their  Lord  to  know ; 
He  sat  him  on  a  lowly  bench,  oppress'd  with  woe  and  wrong; 
Short  space  he  sat,  but  ne'er  to  mm  seem'd  little  space  so  long. 

XXX. 

Now  spent  was  day,  and  feasting  o'er,  and  come  was  evening  hour, 
The  time  was  nigh  when  new-made  brides  retire  to  nuptial  bower  ; 
"  Our  castle's  wont,"  a  bridesman  said,  "hath  been  both  firm  and  long, 
No  guest  to  harbour  in  our  halls  till  he  shall  chant  a  song." 

XXXI. 

Then  spoke  the  youthful  bridegroom  there  as  he  sat  by  the  bride, 
"  My  merry  minstrel  folk,"  quoth  he,  "lay  shalm  and  harp  aside  ; 
Our  pilgrim  guest  must  sine  a  lay,  the  castle's  rule  to  hold. 
And  well  his  guerdon  will  I  pay  with  garment  and  with  gold." 

XXXII. 

"  Chill  flows  the  lay  of  frozen  age,"  'twas  thus  the  pilgrim  sung, 
"  Nor  golden  meed,  nor  garment  gay,  unlocks  his  heavy  tongue ; 
Once  did  I  sit,  thou  bridegroom  gay,  at  board  as  rich  as  thine. 
And  by  my  side  as  fair  a  bride  with  all  her  charms  was  mine. 

XXXIII. 

"  But  time  traced  furrows  on  my  face,  and  I  grew  silver-hair'd. 

For  locks  of  brown,  and  cheeks  of  youth,  she  left  this  brow  and  beaxd.\ 

Once  rich,  but  now  a  palmer  poor,  I  tread  \\fe'%\«XesX.  ?XaJ?^> 

And  mingle  with  your  bridal  mirth  the  lay  o(  iioiieti  agj^^^ 
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XXXIV. 

It  wa^  the  noble  Ladjr  tbeie  this  woful  Uy  that  hesTS, 

And  fur  the  agiixi  pilgrim^s  grief  her  eye  was  dimroM  with  tears  ; 

She  bade  her  g^illaiit  irupbearer  a.  goMen  l>eaker  lake. 

And  beaj'  it  tQ  the  palmer  poor  to  quaB^  it  ^r  her  sake. 

XXXV.  I 

It  was  ihe  noble  Mortnger  that  droppM  sunid  the  wine 
A  bri<lal  nng  of  buniing  goM  so  costly  and  so  ftoe  : 
Now  liiten,  gentles,  to  my  song,  it  tells  yon  but  ihe  sooth, 
*Twa3  with  that  very  ring  of  gold  he  pltidged  his  bridal  truth. 


I 


Then  to  the  cupbearer  he  said,  **  Do  me  one  Icindly  deed. 
And  should  my  better  days  returrif  Ml  rich  shal!  be  thy  meed^ 
Bt^Ar  back,  the  golden  cap  again  to  yonder  bride  ^  gay, 
And  ccive  her  of  her  courtesy  to  pledge  the  palmer  gray, " 

XXX  VI  h 
The  cupbearer  was  courtly  bred,  uor  was  the  boon  denied. 
The  Folden  cup  he  took  again^  and  bore  it  to  the  bride  ; 
**'  Lady/'  he  said,  *''  your  reverend  guest  sends  this,  and  bids  mc  pny^ 
That,  in  thy  noble  courtesy,  thou  pledge  the  palmer  gray." 

XXXVJII. 
The  rin^  hath  caught  the  lady's  eyti,  she  views  it  close  and  near, 
Then  miyht  you  hear  her  shriek  aloud,  "  The  Morirtger  is  here  1" 
Then  might  you  see  her  start  from  stat,  while  tears  in  torrents  fell, 
Bui  whether  'twas  for  joy  or  woe,  the  ladies  best  can  telL 

XXXIX. 

But  loud  she  utter*d  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  every  saintly  power, 
That  had  return' d  the  Moringcr  lie  fore  the  midnight  hour  ; 
Ami  loud  she  utter'd  vtm'  ou  vow,  tliat  never  was  there  bdde. 
That  had  like  her  preserved  her  I  roth,  or  bet^n  so  sorely  tried* 

XL. 

*'  Ve^  here  T  claim  Uie  praise,^'  she  said,  "to  constant  matnms  due, 
Who  keep  the  troth  that  they  have  plight,  so  3  led  fasti  y  nnd  ime  ; 
For  count  iht*  tcm-i  howe'er  you  will,  su  that  ytm  count  aright. 
Seven  twclvemoiitlis  and  a  day  are  out  when  bells  toll  tw^elvc  to- nigh L*' 

XLt. 
Tt  wa^  Marstctten  then  rose  up,  his  falchion  there  he  drew*,  |    ^ 

He  knet'l'd  bvfore  (ht.^  Moringer,  and  dow^n  his  weapon  ihrewj  I 

"My  uath  and  knightly  faith  are  broke/'  these  were  tlie  words  he  Raid,  I 

"  Theti  lake,  my  licgc,  thy  vas^sal's  !*word,  and  take  thy  vassal's  head. " 

TTie  noble  Moringer  he  smiled,  and  then  aloud  did  sjv,  \ 

*'  He  gather?  wisidom  that  hath  roam'd  seven  Iwclvemonlhs  and  a  day ; 
ily  daughter  now  hath  fifteen  yeani,  fame  speaks  her  sweet  and  fair, 
'ivq  her  for  Uic  bride  y^^X  lose,  and  name  her  for  my  heir. 
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"  The  young  bridegroom  hath  youthful  bride,  the  old  bridegroom  the  old, 
Whose  faith  was  kept  till  term  and  tide  so  punctually  were  told  ; 
But  blessings  on  the  warder  kind  that  oped  my  castle  gate, 
For  had  I  come  at  morrow  tide,  I  came  a  day  too  late." 

THE  ERL-KING. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  GOETHE.  1 

*"  (The  Erl-King  is  a  goblin  that  haunts  the  Black  Forest  in  Thuringia.— To  be 
read  by  a  candle  particularly  long  in  the  snuff.) 

I   O,  who  rides  by  night  thro'  the  woodland  so  wild  ? 

It  is  the  fond  father  embracing  his  child ; 

And  close  the  boy  nestles  within  his  loved  arm, 
'  To  hold  himself  fast,  and  to  keep  himself  warm. 

"  O  father,  see  yonder  !  see  yonder  I "  he  sajrs  ; 
"  My  boy,  upon  what  doest  mou  fearfully  gaze?" — 
•*  O,  *tis  the  Erl-King  with  hb  crown  and  his  shroud.** 
"  No,  my  son,  it  is  but  a  dark  wreath  of  the  cloud." 

( The  Erl-King  speaks. ) 
"  O  come  and  go  with  me,  thou  loveliest  child ; 
By  many  a  gay  sport  shall  thy  time  be  beguiled  ; 
My  mother  keeps  for  thee  full  many  a  fair  toy. 
And  many  a  fine  flower  shall  she  pluck  for  my  boy.'' 

"  O  father,  my  father,  and  did  you  not  hear 
The  Erl-king  whisper  so  low  \fi  my  ear  ?" — 
"  Be  still,  my  heart's  darling — my  child,  be  at  ease ; 
It  was  but  the  wild  blast  as  it  sung  thro'  the  trees." 

Erl-King. 
"  O  wilt  thou  go  with  me,  thou  loveliest  boy  ? 
My  daughter  shall  tend  thee  with  care  and  with  joy ; 
She  shall  bear  thee  so  lightly  thro'  wet  and  thro  wild. 
And  pres^thee,  and  kiss  thee,  and  sing  to  my  child." 

'*  O  father,  my  father,  and  saw  you  not  plain. 

The  Erl-King's  pale  daughter  glide  past  through  the  rain  ?" 

"  O  yes,  my  loved  treasure,  I  Imew  it  full  soon ; 

It  was  Uie  grey  willow  that  danced  to  the  moon."   ^ 

Erl-King. 
"  O  come  and  go  with  me,  no  longer  delay, 
Or  else,  silly  cnild,  I  will  drag  thee  away." 
"  O  father !  O  father  I  now,  now  keep  your  hold, 
The  Erl-King  has  seized  me — ^his  grasp  is  so  cold  !" 

Sore  trembled  the  father  ;  he  spurr'd  thro'  the  wild,    , 
Clasping  close  to  his  bosom  his  shuddering  child ; 
He  reaches  his  dwelling  in  doubt  and  in  dread, 
But,  clasp'd  to  his  bosom,  the  inianl  Nvas  dead  t 
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GLEXTIXLAS: 

The  simple  tr^Liion,  upon  vfildi  the  following  ii]ui£>a  aiv  foim^^  nms  thm  t 
While  two  HighLuhd  Ituater^  were  p^fjiog  the  (light  in  a  soliUtiy  iwi^^t  ^  iM^ 
bulk  for  the  ptirposc  of  buntings )  and  making  tnerrjOT'cr  their  FcaiMm  msm  rnhk^^ 
one  of  them  expressed  m  «ri^h  that  they  had  pretty  luscs  lo  ccifii|>lete  their  par^. 
The  words  were  scarcdy  iittertil,  whki  two  be^adjitl  wmg  wonieiife  Imlnted  m 
gfnfen^  entered  the  hut,  dkncing  jmd  &iagi]i^  One  of  toe  huntecs  ws  lednocd  li^ 
the  5iren  who  atuched  bcrself  parti otbrlf  to  him,  to  lesive  the  huii  tlie  ctflicr 
remamerj^  and^  sUapidotis  of  the  £^ir  seduoci^  cxiutintied  to  play  upaa  a  timnpi  or 
Jew*B  harp,  some  strain,  cansccrated  to  the  Vir^ti  ^tary.  tby  at  1ea|;tb  cuo^ 
and  the  lempuciis  ^'anL&h^d,  Searching  in  the  forest,  he  foond  the  bones  oC  his 
utif'krtuRite  mend,  who  hud  been  Com  Iq  pieces  and  dev'oorcid  bv  the  fiend  slo 
whose  lojk  he  had  ^Uol  The  place  was  iioia  thoice  called  the  Glca  of  ilie 
Green  W/imen. 

Gknlin1:L=^  is  a  tract  of  forest  aground,  Ijisg  tn  the  Highlands  of  Petth^iire^  not 
far  from  Callender  in  Nfenteith.  It  was  formerly  a  royal  f«»re>L,  and  nrtw  t^longs 
to  the  Earl  of  Moray,  Thi5  cQtintr>%  as  wt?]J  as  the  adjattiU  dbiricl  of  liilquiddtr, 
was»  in  ttmts  of  yore,  chiefly  inhabited  Ly  the  M:icgrTegor5,  To  the  west  of  the 
Forest  of  GlenfiiiJas  lies  Ltich  Katrine,  and  it*  tDmantic  avenue,  called  the 
Trf.f^hachs,  Benledi,  BenmoreT  and  ItetivoirHch,  are  mnun tains  in  the  same 
district,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Glen^nlas.  The  river  Teith  pa^e^cj*  CaJ lender 
and  the  Castle  of  Doune»  and  joins  the  F'orth  near  Stirling,  The  J'asi!  of  Lenny 
h  immediately  aliovc  Cancrider,  and  is  the  principal  access  to  the  Highlands,  from 
that  town.  Glenafitiey  b  a  forest,  near  Benvoiilich.  The  whole  forms  a  subUme 
tract  of  Alpine  scenery, 

ThLi  Lai  lad  first  appeared  in  Mr,  Lewis's  TiiiUs  q/  I  Vender, 

**  For  ihtnx  the  virwiets  (Wnns  of  air  obey. 

Their  bidding  hctni,  and  At  iheir  bttk  itrpoif ; 
They  Vtrii^w  *hal  spirit  breM*  llic  flurmrul  day, 

And  htr,irtlt«  t>rt,  liJte  m^Kidy  ntiLfncM*  itanc, 
Ti/  x;t  lubc  ptuxiiafn-iir^ci  their  tccreL  wgrL  prtjiart-" 

Coll  ENS, 

I    Well  can  the  Saxon  -ividows  tcIK* 

How,  on  the  Teith' s  resounding  shone, 

I    The  b  I  Id  est  Tj^wI^hI  warriors  fell, 

I        As  dcivvn  from  Lenny *s  pass  you  bore. 

I    IJut  oVr  his  hilis,  in  festal  day, 

I       How  billed  Lord  Ronald  s  beltane- 

'  tree, 

WJiiic    _)uiUiii»    and    maids    the    light 

i  stmthspey 

!        So  nimbly  danced  with  Highland  glee  f 
I  The  term  Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  is  applied    , 
by   the    Highlanders    to    their    Low-Counlry    i 
neighbours.  j 


J 


^*0  Hii-SF  a  rie' !  O  hone  a  tic' !  t 
Tbt?  t>ridc  of  A  lb  in  ^  line  is  oVr, 

And  fairn  fJk'nartney'^  stateliest  tree; 
We  n^'cr    shall    see    Ijord    Kotiald 
mure  ' "- — 

Oi  sjmuir^  (mm  ^cat  Miici^dlbnorc, 

Th*?  chief  that  n'j vcr  fcnrd  a  f'K*. 
How  iri.iichicss  \va.s  thy  broad  claymore, 

HoW  deadly  ihine  uncrrinj^  bow  ! 

•  t'nrnnaih  \-.  tli'j  hiincritation  for  a  dcxcased 
warri'.r.  w.wj,  \>y  the  a^cd  '  f  tfir  clan, 

t  O  h^'ftc  a  tic'  signifies— "  Ala.s  for  the  prince 
r  chief." 
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Cheer'dbythestrengthofRonald'sshell, 
E'en  age  forgot  his  tresses  hoar ; 

But  now  the  loud  lament  we  swell, 
O  ne'er  to  see  Lord  Ronald  more ! 

From  distant  isles  a  chieftain  came. 
The  joys  of  Ronald's  halls  to  find, 

And  chase  with  him  the  dark-brown 
game. 
That  bounds  o'er  Albin's  hills  of  wind. 

'Twas  Moy ;  whom  in  Columba*s  isle 
The  seer's  prophetic  spirit  found. 

As,  with  a  mmstrel's  fire  the  while. 
He   waked    his   harp's    harmonious 
sound. 

Full  many  a  spell  to  him  was  known, 
Which  wandering  spirits  shrink  to 
hear; 

And  many  a  lay  of  potent  tone. 
Was  never  meant  for  mortal  ear. 

For  there,  'tis  said,  in  mystic  mood, 
H  igh  converse  with  the  dead  they  hold. 

And  oft  espy  the  fated  shroud. 
That  shall  the  future  corpse  enfold. 

O  so  it  fell,  that  on  a  day,    • 

To  rouse  the  red  deer  from  their  den. 
The  Chiefs  have  ta'en  their  distant  way. 

And  scour'd  the  deep  Glenfinlas  glen. 

No  vassals  wait  their  sports  to  aid, 
To  watch  their  safety,  deck  their  board ; 

Their  simple  dress,  the  Highland  plaid. 
Their   trusty   guard,    the   Higtiland 
sword. 

Three  summer  days,  through  brake  and 
dell. 

Their  whistling  shafts  successful  flew ; 
And  still,  when  dewy  evening  fell. 

The  quarry  to  their  hut  they  drew. 

In  grey  Glenfinlas'  deepest  nook 

The  solitary  cabin  stood. 
Fast  by  Moneira's  sullen  brook. 

Which  murmurs  through  that  lonely 
wood. 

Soft  fell  the  night,  the  sky  was  calm. 
When  three  successive  days  had  flown; 

And  summer  mist  in  dewy  balm 
Steep'd  heathy  bank,  and  mossy  stone. 


The  moon,  half-hid  in  silrery  flakes, 
Afar  her  dubious  radiance  shed. 

Quivering  on  Katrine's  distant  lakes, 
And  resting  on  Benledi's  head. 

Now  in  their  hut,  in  social  guise. 
Their  silvan  fere  the  Chiefe  enjoy ; 

And  pleasure  laughs  in  Ronald's  eyes. 
As  many  a  ple^e  he  quaflis  to  Moy. 

"  What  lack  we  here  to  crown  our  bliss. 
While  thus  the  pulse  of  joy  beats  high? 

What,  but  fair  woman's  yielding  kiss, 
Her  panting  breath  and  melting  eye  ? 

"  To  chase  the  deer  of  yonder  shades. 
This  morning  left  their  fether's  pile 

The  fairest  of  our  mountain  maids, 
The  daughters  of  the  proud  Glengyle. 

"  Long  have  I  sought  sweet  Mary's  heart. 
And  dropp'd  the  tear,  and  heaved  the 
sigh: 

But  vain  the  lover's  wily  art. 
Beneath  a  sister's  watchfiil  eye. 

"  But  thou  mayst  teach  that  guardian  fair. 
While  far  with  Mary  I  am  flown, 

Of  other  hearts  to  cease  her  care, 
And  find  it  hard  to  guard  her  own. 

"  Touch  but  thy  harp,  thou  soon  shalt  see 
The  lovely  Flora  of  Glengyle, 

Unmindfiil  of  her  chaige  and  me, 
Hang  on  thy  notes,  'twixt  tear  and 
smile. 

"  Or,  if  she  choose  a  melting  tale, 
All  underneath  the  greenwood  bough. 

Will  good  St  Oran's  rule  prevail, 
Stem  huntsman  of  the  rigid  brow?" — 

"Since  Enrick's  fight,  since  Moma's 
death. 

No  more  on  me  shall  rapture  rise. 
Responsive  to  the  panting  breath. 

Or  yielding  kiss,  or  mdting  eyes. 

**  E'en  then,  when  o'er  the  heath  of  woe, 
Where  sunk  my  hopes  of  love  and 
fame, 

I  bade  my  harp's  wild  wailings  flow. 
On  me  the  Seer's  sad  spirit  came. 

"  The  last  dread  curse  of  angry  heaven, 
With  ghastly  sights  and  sounds  of  vroe- 
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To  dash  >=a£h  gUropie  ^ysj  vas^f^i-^ 

The  gifit  tW  Mme  ill  to  knoir. 
*'Thfi  bark   thou  »ir«i,  yoo  umung 

So  gaily  part  fnMn  01mui*s  btf, 
Mj  rje  beheliJ  her  dul^d  md  &□■% 
Fru-  on  the  rocky  ColoDMj. 

"  Thy  Fcfgus  too— thy  sister's  s0ci« 
Thou  saw'st,  with  ptidcv  the  g^Uuit'i 
power. 

At  marching  'gaitkst  the  IjoA  of  Downey 
He  left  the  skirts  of  huge  Ecamorc 

^'Thou  only  saw'sl  their  taruns  *  iniTe, 
As   down    HcQToirlich's    &ide   thej 
woiind^ 
Heard'bt  but  the  pibrodi,t  aoEweniig 
brave 
To  many  a  Urget  dsuildng  round. 

*'  I  hearKl  the  grcrins,  I  markM  the  tcajv 
I  S4W  the  wound  hk  bosom  bore, 

Wben  on  the  serried  Saxon  spea» 
He  pijut'd  hb  clan's  resistless  roar. 

"  And  thou,  who  hidst  me  thmk  of  blis^ 
And  bidsit  my  heart  awake  to  glee, 

And  court,  like  iheet  the  wanton  Uiss—* 
That  heart,  O  Ronald,  bleeds  for  thee! 

"I  see  ttte  death -damps  chill  Ihy  brow  ; 

I  hear  ihy  Warning  Spirit  cry; 
The  corp-se-lifrht!*  dance — they^re  gone^ 
and  now  ,  *  . 

No  more  is  given  to  gifted  eye  J  " — — 

**  Alone  enjoy  thy  ilreary  dreams, 
Sad  prophet  of  the  evil  hour  ! 

Say,  sh'vyld   we  scom  joy's   transient 
l>eams. 
Because  to-morrow's  storm  may  lour? 

**  Or  false,  or  sonlh,  thy  words  of  woe, 
Clan^nllian'sChicfiain  ne'er  shall  fear; 

His  hi  one  I  ishatl  1)ound  at  rapture's  kIow, 
Though  doom'ti  to  stain  the  Saxon 
s[jcar. 

'*  FAti  hiiw,  |0  meet  me  in  yon  dell, 
^fy  M;iry\  liu-ikius  brush  the  dew." 

Hf  sp<tkt\  fior  barle  the  i.'hief  farewell, 
Ihit  chiller  J  his  (logsand  gay  withdrew* 
*  Titrfftm  '  Tin?  Tiill  Hiijl^ljnJ  drPM^  ffinrlc 

f  Pihfvuh  -  A  \*{r-.v^  nf  rrk,-irlivil  mU^ic,  adapttd 
UD  lh«  Itrjthl^n'l  ]:)aj;pi|>r 
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Willutt  an  1io«r  nEtmTil  eadi  \ 
Ib  ittdi'd  tbe  roQsei^  «f  tjbe  dea-i ' 

Tbcy  bov-r^  in  Buclawchblr  maoA^ 
Tbexi  dosd  J  ooadt'd  beside  the  Sen; 

No  RoiaJd  jT%  ;  tho^  itiMn^g^t  < 
And  ad  were  M  o/i  eroplMtk 

As»  bcsiditig  o'er  the  ofvig  ian 
He    led    the   witch-&re\  qumtt]^ 

Sudden  the  bovndi  oect  iJidr  i 

A  jad  »iddea  oei 
CkMe  pfcasM  lo  Moy,  tliej 

Bf  ihiyermg  limbs  and  slified  grovi 
UntOQcb^d,  the  harp  began  to  rin^ 

As  softly,  dowly,  oped  the  dooc  ; 
And  shook  responsive  c^^cnr  strin& 

As  light  a  foot3iep  press  d  the  noGi^ 

And  by  the  wmtch-ftreVdtiininerH^  Mfib^ 
Close  by  the  mimtrn's  side  mw^  seen 

An  huntress  maid^  in  b^ttty  btiglitt 
AM  dropping  wet  her  robe?i  of  green. 

All  droppmg  wet  her  garments  seero  ; 

Chill  d  was  her  cheek, her  bos^j^m  baicif 
As  bending  o'er  the  dying  gleam. 

She  wrung  the  moisture  from  her  hair. 

With  maiden  blush,  she  softly  said, 
*'  O  gentle  huntsman,  hast  them  s^en, 

In  deep  GlenfiuJas'  moonlight  gladc^ 
A  lovtfiy  maid  m  vest  of  pecn  : 

**  With  her  a  Chief  in  Highland  pnde  ; 

His  shoulders  bear  the  hunter's  l»w, 
The  irtouniain  dirk  adorns  his  side. 

Far  on  the  wind  bis  tartans  flow  *" — 
*'And  who  art  thou  ?  and  who  are  they?" 

All  ghastly  gating,  Moy  replied  : 
*'  And  why,beueaih  the  moon's  pale  ray, 

I  bre  ye  thus  roam  Glenfinlas*  side  ?  '* — 
"  Whcrt-  wild  Loch  Katrine  poura  her 
tide, 

Blue,  dark,  and  deep,  round  many  an 
ide. 
Our  father* <i  towers  oVrhang  her  side. 

The  castle  of  the  bold  Crlengyle. 
"  To  chase  the  dun  Glenfintas  deer, 

Our  woodland  course  this  mom  we  | 
bf^rc,  j 

And  h^ply  met,  while  wandering  here, 

The  son  of  great  MacgilHanore, 
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"  O  aid  me,  then,  to  seek  the  pair, 
Whom,  loitering  in  the  woods,  I  lost ; 

Alone,  I  dare  not  venture  there, 
Where  walks,  they  say,  the  shrieking 
ghost"  — 

"Yes,  many  a  shrieking  ghost  walks 
there ; 
Then,  first,  my  own  sad  vow  to  keep. 
Here  will  I  pour  my  midnight  prayer, 
Which  stiil  must  rise  when  mortals 
sleep."— 

"  O  first,  for  pity's  gentle  sake, 
Guide  a  lone  wanderer  on  her  way  ! 

For  I  must  cross  the  haunted  brake. 
And   reach  my  father's  towers  ere 
day." — 

"  First,  three  times  tell  each  Ave-bead, 
And  thrice  a  Pater-noster  say ; 

Then  kiss  with  me  the  holy  rede ; 
So  shall  we  safely  wend  our  way." — 

"  O  shame  to  knighthood,  strange  and 
foul! 

Go,  doff  the  bonnet  from  thy  brow. 
And  shroud  thee  in  the  monkish  cowl. 

Which  best  befits  thy  sullen  vow. 

"  Not  so,  by  high  Dunlathmon*s  fire, 
Thy  heart  was  froze  to  love  and  joy. 

When  gaily  rung  thy  raptured  lyre 
To  wanton  Moma's  melting  eye." 

Wild  stared  the  minstrel's  eyes  of  flame. 
And  high  his  sable  locks  arose. 

And  quick  his  colour  went  and  came. 
As  fear  and  rage  alternate  rose. 

"  And  thou !  when  by  the  blazing  oak 
I  lay,  to  her  and  love  resign'd. 

Say,  rode  ye  on  the  eddying  smoke, 
Or  sail'd  ye  on  the  midnight  wind  ? 

"  Not  thine  a  race  of  mortal  blood. 
Nor  old  Glengyle's  pretended  line ; 

Thy  dame,  the  I^dy  of  the  Flood — 
Thy  sire,  the  Monarch  of  the  Mine." 

He  mutter'd  thrice  St  Oran's  rhjrme, 
And    thrice    St     Fillan's    powerful 
praver  ; 

Then  turn  d  him  to  the  eastern  clime. 
And  sternly  shook  his  coal-black  hair. 


And,  bending  o'er  his  harp,  he  flung 
His  wildest  witch-notes  on  the  ^»^nd ; 

And  loud,  and  high,  and  strange,  they 
rung, 
As  many  a  magic  change  they  find. 

Tall  wax'd  the  Spirit's  altering  form. 
Till  to  the  roof  her  stature  grew  ; 

Then,  minglinp;  with  the  rising  storm. 
With  one  wild  yell  away  she  flew. 

Rain  beats,  hail  rattles,  whirlwinds  tear : 
The  slender  hut  in  fragments  flew  ; 

But  not  a  lock  of  Moy's  loose  hair 
Was-  waved  by  wind,  or  wet  by  dew. 

Wild  mingling  with  the  howling  gale. 
Loud  bursts  of  ghastly  laughter  rise ; 

High  o'er  the  minstrel's  head  they  sail. 
And  die  amid  the  northern  skies. 

The  voice  of  thunder  shook  the  wood, 
As  ceased  the  more  than  moital  yell ; 

And,  spattering  foul,  a  shower  of  blood 
Upon  the  hissing  firebrands  fell. 

Next  dropp'd  from  hieh  a  mangled  arm ; 

The  fingers  straiird  an   half-drawn 
blade: 
And  last,  the  life-blood  streaming  warm, 

Tom  from  the  trunk,  a  gasping  head. 

Ofl  o'er  that  head,  in  battling  field. 
Stream' d  the  proud  crest  of  high  Ben- 
more; 

That  arm  the  broad  cla3rmore  could  wield, 
Which  dyed  the  TeiUi  with  Saxon  gore. 

Woe  to  Moneira's  sullen  rills  ! 

Woe  to  Glenfinlas'  dreary  glen  I 
There  never  son  of  Albin's  hills 

Shall  draw  the  hunter's  shaft  agen  ! 

E'en  the  tired  pilgrim's  burning  feet 
At  noon  shall  shun  that  sheltering  den. 

Lest,  journeying  in  their  rage,  he  meet 
The  wa3rward  Ladies  of  me  Glen. 

And  we — ^behind  the  Chieftain's  shield. 
No  more  shall  we  in  safety  dwell ; 

None  leads  the  people  to  the  field — 
And  we  the  loud  lament  must  swell. 

O  hone  a  rie*  I  O  hone  a  rie'  ! 

The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er  ! 
And  faU'n  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree ; 

We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  more  1 
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THE   EVE   OF   ST,   JOHK. 

Smaylho'me,  or  SmmllholiD  Tower,  tii^e  ftoen«  of  tli«  foUoi^'mg  baTliuf,  is  mtor 

Ated  an  Lhe  riirtheni  boundary  of  Roxbarphshtre,  among  a  cluster  of  wild  nxk^ 
called  Sajidtknow-Cragt^  the  property  Ql  Hugh  Scott,  E^*  of  Ha.rdcn,  [now 
Lord  l^ijlwartlk  J  Tbt;  tower  19  a  high  squ^e  b^iilding,  surrounded  by  an  outer 
wall,  now  niiufju5,  Tbe  drcnit  of  the  outer  court,  being  defeoded  on  three  sides 
by  a  preiiipicc  atid  morass,  ii  accessible  only  {torn  the  west,  by  a  ^teep  and  f>x:ky 
path.  The  apartments,  as  is  tifUAl  m  a  Harder  keep^  or  fortrcsiii,  are  placed  <me 
abuve  anoiher,  and  cotfiinunicate  by  a  oaxrciw  stair  ;  on  the  roaf  are  I  wo  bartirajiSf 
or  pbtfomia^  for  dcfcnor  or  pkasiirc.  The  inner  dogr  of  the  lower  is  wood,  the 
outer  an  iron  ^jatc ;  the  distance  between  them  being  nine  feet,  the  Ihicknesf^ 
namely^  of  the  wall  From  the  elevated  situation  of  Smaylho'me  Tower,  it  is 
5een  many  miles  in  every  direclion.  Among  the  crag^  by  which  h  i*  surTOundedi 
one^  more  eminent,  ii  calted  the  Waick/aid^  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  station  of 
a  licacon,  in  tlie  tirora  of  war  with  England.  Without  the  towcr-coun  is  a  mhicd 
chafK;!.     Broihcr^lcme  ii  a  heath,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smaylho*me  Tower^ 

This  ballad  was  fim  printed  in  Mr*  Lewises  Talt*  of  W&ndfr.  It  is  here 
lisherl,  wiih  -ami^  additional  illustration^  fianieularly  an  account  of  the  baltfe  of 
Ant  ram  M^^pf  ■  wliicti  inrcmed  y>foper  \\\  a  wurk  u|xjii  JioriltT  aiiUijUktie:^.  The 
catastrophe  of  the  tale  ii  founded  upon  a  we] I -k no ^11  Irish  tradition.  This  artcitnl 
furlreis  and  iu  vicinity  formed  tlie  bcene  of  the  Ktlitor's  infancy,  and  &eeraed  tti 
cbim  from  him  this  attempt  to  celebrate  them  in  a  Border  tale. 
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T»  K  IJaron  of  Smaylho^mc  rose  with  day, 

lie  sputr'd  hih  courier  on^ 
Without  Slop  or  stay,  down  the  rocky 

That  leadii  to  lirothtrstone. 

He  wtnt  not  uith  \hv  Itold  Jlucclexich, 

M\%  bfllrner  bro^d  to  rear  ; 
He  went  not  'i^iiliHl  the  Enj*lksh  yevV| 

Tu  lilt  the  .Scottish  spear, 

Vel  hiii  pt ate- jack*  waji  braced,  and  his 
hebnri  wa.s  lacii'd, 
Anfl  hi'*  vniintdarace  of  proof  he  wore  j 
At  hii*  siiddlL'-gcrthe  wai*  a  good  steel 
S]»erdie, 
Fnll  I  en  p'lynd  weij^ht  and  more* 

The  Uartm  rrrmuM  in  tlirre  dayn*  space, 
Awl  hi^  \t\u\i\  vvfre  ^ad  ntid  sour; 

And  wenry  wiih  hU  tnnrser"?i  pace, 
Asi  he  ttach'ii  hW  nicky  tower. 

'  Thtf  phirj.nU  !■,  ttwtamuvur:  the 


He  came  not  from  where  An  cram  Mocir 
Ran  rc-d  with  En^^lish  blood; 

Where  the  Houj^las  true,  and  the  bold 
Huccleucht 
*Gainiit  keen  Lord  Evers  stoCKL 

Yet  T^  as  his  helmet  haclvM  and  hew'^d, 
Hiii  acton  pierced  and  tr^re^ 

Hiij   axe   and   his   dagger   with    blood 
imbrued,  ^ — 
But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapel la^c. 
He  held  him  clothe  and  still  ; 

And   he  whittled  tlirice   for  bis   little 
fooUp:H;c, 
Hia  name  wa,-*  English  Will. 

*^  Come  thon  hither,  my  little  foot -page. 

Come  hither  to  my  knee  ; 
Thoiiij^h  ihnu  nrtynnnj:^,  find  tender  of  ag^ 

I  think  thou  art  true  to  mt*, 

\  '*  Came,  l.e\l  me  all  that  thou  hast  seen, 
\        iV.^  \a(JiL  \!flSiTi  V5a.  WK  \siMs.  V 
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Since  I  from  Smaylho'me  tower  have 
been. 

What  did  thy  lady  do?"— 
"  My  lady,  each  night,  sought  the  lonely 
light. 

That  bums  on  the  wild  Watchfold ; 
For,  from  height  to  height,  the  beacons 
bright 

Of  the  Englbh  foemen  told. 
"  The  bittern  clamoured  fix)m  the  moss, 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill ; 
Yet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  cross 

To  the  eiry  Beacon  HilL 
"  I  watch'd  her  steps,  and  silent  came 

Where  she  sat  her  on  a  stone  ; — 
No  watchman  stood  by  the  dreary  flame, 

It  burned  all  alone. 
"  The  second  night  I  kept  her  in  sight. 

Till  to  the  fire  she  came, 
And,  by  Mary*s  might !  an  Armed  Knight 

Stood  by  the  lonely  flame. 
"  And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 

Did  speak  to  my  lady  there ; 
But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  loud  blew  the 
blast. 

And  I  heard  not  what  they  were. 
"  The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fair, 

And  the  mountain-blast  was  still. 
As  again  I  watch'd  the  secret  pair. 

On  the  lonesome  Beacon  HilL 
"And  I  heard  her  name  the  midnight 
hour, 

And  name  this  holy  eve ; 
And  say,  *  Come  this  night  to  thy  lady's 
bower; 

Ask  no  bold  Baron's  leave. 
"  *  He  lifts  his  spear  with  the  bold  Buc- 
cleuch  ; 

His  lady  is  all  alone  ; 
The  door  she'll  undo,  toher  knight  so  true, 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  Jolm.' — 
"  *  I  cannot  come ;  I  must  not  come ; 

I  dare  not  come  to  thee  ; 
On  the  eve  of  St.  John  I  must  wander 
alone: 

In  thy  bower  I  may  not  be.' — 
**  *  Now,  out  on  thee,  fainthearted  knight ! 

Thou  shouldst  not  say  me  nay ; 
For  the  eve  is  sweet,  and  when  lovers  meet. 

Is  worth  the  whole  summer's  day. 


**  'And  111  chain  the  blood-hound,  and 

the  warder  shaU  not  sound. 

And  rushes  shall  be  strew'd  on  the  stair; 

So,  by  the  black  rood-stone,  and  by 

holy  St.  John, 

I  conjure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  there ! ' — 

"  *  Though  the  blood-hound  be  mute, 
and  the  rush  beneath  my  foot. 
And  the  warder  his  bii^le  should  not 
blow. 
Yet  there  sleepeth  a  priest  in  the  cham- 
ber to  the  east. 
And  my  footstep  he  would  know.* — 

"  *  O  fear  not  the  priest,  who  sleepeth 
to  the  east. 
For  to  Dryburgh  the  way  he  has  ta'en ; 
And  there  to  say  mass,  till  three  days 
do  pass, 
Forthe  soul  of  a  knight  that  b  slayne.* — 
"  He  tum'd  him  around,  and  grimly  he 
frown'd; 
Then  he  laugh'd  right  scornfully — 
*  He  who  says  the  mass-rite  for  the  soul 
of  that  knight. 
May  as  wdl  say  mass  for  me  : 
"'At  the  lone  midnight  hour,  when 
bad  spirits  have  power. 
In  thy  chamber  will  I  be.' — 
With  that  he  was  gone,  and  my  lady 
left  alone. 
And  no  more  did  I  see." 
Then  changed,  I  trow,  was  that  bold 
Baron's  brow, 
From  the  dark  to  the  blood-red  high  ; 
"  Now,  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  knight 
thou  hast  seen. 
For,  by  Mary,  he  shall  die  ! " — 

"His  arms  shone  full  bright,  in  the 
beacon's  red  light ; 
His  plume  it  was  scarlet  and  blue  ; 
On  his  shield  was  a  hound,  in  a  silver 
leash  bound. 
And  his  crest  was  a  branch  of  the 
jrew." — 
"Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  litUe  foot- 

Loua  dost  thou  lie  to  me  ! 
For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  ixt 
the  tcioxjXA., 
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'*  Yet  hear  but  my  word,  mj  noble  lord! 

Ff  jf  1  heard  her  D^Okc  kis  n&me  ; 
A  ud  that  latty  I  right,  $tkc  caUed  the  kipgfat 

Sir  Riicbard  of  Coldiiighzine,** — 

The  lx4ii  Baron's  broir  Ihca  chang^  I 
trow. 
From  high  blood-red  to  p*!^— 
"The  grave  is  deep  arwl  dark — and  die 
corpse  IS  stiff  and  stark — 
So  1  may  not  trust  thy  tali^. 

"Where  ffiir  Tweed  flows  round  holy 
Melrose, 

Add  Eildon  slopes  to  the  plaln^ 
Full  three  night*  ^,  by  «ome  secret  foe. 

That  gi^y  gaUani  was  alaiik, 

"The  varying  light  decdved  thy  sight, 
And  the  wild  winds  drown'd  the  name ; 

For  the  Dry  burgh  bells  ring,  and  the 
white  monks  do  sing. 
For  Sir  Richard  of  Cotdinghame  V* 

He  passM  the  court-gate,  and  he  oped 
the  lower-gnte, 
Anf!  he  mount etl  the  narrow  stair, 
To  the  bartizan -seat,  where,  with  maids 
that  on  her  wait. 
He  found  his  lady  fair. 

That  lady  sat  in  mournful  mcjod  ; 

LorjkM  over  hill  and  vale  ■ 
Over  Tweetl's  fair  flood,  and  Mcrtoun*s 
wood^ 

And  all  down  TcvioJda.lc. 

"  Now     hail^     now    hail,     thou     lady 

bright!"— 
"  Now  bail,  Lhou  Baron  true  ! 
What  new«!,  what  news,  from  Ancram 

fttflH  7 
Whiil    news    from    the    bold    Buc* 

deuch?"— 

"Tlie  Ancram  moor  is  red  with  gore, 

For  many  a  souihtrn  fell ; 
And  Hue  el  eu  ch  h  ^  ch  a  r^i  i «  s,  evermore, 

To  watch  aiir  beacons  weU." — 

The  1  ad  y  hi  u  ^h  *d  red ,  T  >ut  nothing  she  sai  d : 
Nor  abided  the  Baron  a  woffl  : 

Then  she  ^tepp'd  down  the  staJr  to  her 
chamWr  fair, 
And  £0  did  her  moody  lord. 


Id  sleep  the  Uidy  wtamni'A,  nxd  llie 
Buoo  \iQ^d  and  tur^'d. 
And  oft  to  bimself  lie  said, — 
"Tlie  worms  around  him  creeps  md  \m 
bloody  grave  is  deep  .     -     * 
It  cannot  give  up  the  de^  !  ** — 

It  was  near  the  ringii^  of  matin^bdl, 
The  night  was  well-nigh  dooe^ 

When  a  heary  steep  on  that  BaiOD  feS, 
On  the  eve  of  good  St.  JohxL 

The  lady  look'd  through  the  dumba 

By  the  ligbt  of  a  dyii^  flame ; 
And  she  was  aware  of  a  knigbt  itood 
ther»— 

Sir  Kicbaid  of  Coldingbame  \ 

"  Alas  [  away,  awa^  *  "  she  cried, 
"  For  the  holy  Virgin**  sake  ! " — 

**  Lady,  I  knoiv  who  sleeps  by  thy  ade^ 
But,  lady^  he  will  not  awake. 

**  By  Eildon-tree*  for  long  nights  three* 
In  bloody  grave  have  1  lain  ; 

The  mass  and  the  death* prayer  arc  said 
for  me, 
But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain. 

"By  the  Rart>n*s  brand,  near  Tweed's 
fdr  simnd. 
Most  foully  5 lain,  T  fell  ; 
And  my  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon'^  i 
height,  I 

For  a  space  is  doom'd  to  dwelL 

'*At  our  try  sting -place,*  for  a  certain 
space, 
I  must  wander  to  and  fro  ; 
But  I  had  not  had  power  to  CCTHC  to 
thy  bower 
Had'st  thou  not  conjured  me  so,"  — 

Love  master VI  fear — her  1  trow  she  cross'd: 
**  HoWj  Richard,  hast  thou  sped! 

And  art  thou  saved,  or  art  thou  lost  ?  " — 
The  vi,sion  shook  his  head  I 

"WTio  spilleth  life,  shall  forfeit  life  \ 

So  bid  thy  lord  believe  : 
That  lawless  love  is  guilt  abov^ 

This  awful  sign  receive/* 

*  Trystm^-^Li£<t—f\AC!&  of  rtLndi^rvous. 
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He  laid  his  left  palm  on  an  oaken  beam ; 

His  right  upon  her  hand ; 
The  lady  shrunk,  and  fainting  sunk. 

For  it  scorch'd  like  a  fiery  brand. 

The  sable  score,  of  fingers  four, 
Remains  on  that  boajd  impressed ; 

■And  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 
A  covering  on  her  wrist 


There  is  a  nun  in  Drybuigh  bower, 

Ne*er  looks  upon  the  sun ; 
There  is  a  monk  in  Melrose  tower. 

He  speaketh  word  to  none. 

That  nun,  who  ne^er  beholds  the  day. 
That  monk,  who  speaks  to  none — 

That  nun  was  Smaylho'me's  Lady  gay, 
That  monk  the  bold  Baron. 


CADYOW  CASTLR 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LADY  ANNE  HAMILTON. 

The  ruins  of  Cadyow,  or  Cadzow  Castle,  the  ancient  baronial  residence  of  the 
family  of  Hamilton,  are  situated  upon  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  river  Evan, 
about  two  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Clyde.  It  was  dismantled,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Civil  Wars,  during  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  to  whose 
cause  the  house  of  Hamilton  devoted  themselves  with  a  generous  zeal,  which  occa- 
sioned their  temporary  obscurity,  and,  very  nearly,  their  total  ruin.  The  situation 
of  the  ruins,  embosomed  in  wood,  darkened  by  ivy  and  creeping  shrubs,  and  over- 
hanging the  brawling  torrent,  is  romantic  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Cadyow  is  a  grove  of  immense  oaks,  the  remains  of  the  Caledonian 
Forest,  which  anciently  extended  through  the  south  of  Scotland,  from  the  eastern 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Some  of  these  trees  measure  twenty-five  feet,  and  upwards, 
in  circumference  ;  and  the  state  of  decay,  in  which  they  now  appear,  shows  that 
they  have  witnessed  the  rites  of  the  Druids.  The  whole  scenery  is  included  in  the 
magnificent  and  extensive  park  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  There  was  long  preserved 
in  this  forest  the  breed  of  the  Scottish  wild  cattle,  until  their  ferocity  occasioned 
their  being  extirpated,  about  forty  years  ago.  Their  appearance  was  beautiful,  being 
milk-white,  witn  black  muzzles,  horns,  and  hoofs.  The  bulls  are  described  by 
ancient  authors  as  having  white  manes ;  but  those  of  latter  days  had  lost  that 
peculiarity,  perhaps  by  intermixture  with  the  tame  breed. 

In  detailing  the  death  of  the  R^ent  Murray,  which  is  made  the  subject  of  the 
following  ballad,  it  would  be  injustice  to  my  reader  to  use  other  words  than  those 
of  Dr.  Robertson,  whose  account  of  that  memorable  event  forms  a  beautiful  piece  of 
historical  painting. 

"  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  the  person  who  committed  this  barbarous 
action.  He  had  been  condemned  to  death  soon  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  as  we 
have  already  related,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  Regent's  clemencjr.  But  part  of  his 
estate  had  been  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  Regenrs  fiaivourites,  who  seized  his  house, 
and  turned  out  his  wife,  naked,  in  a  cold  night,  into  the  open  fields,  where,  before 
next  morning,  she  became  furiously  mad.  This  injury  made  a  deeper  impression 
on  him  than  the  benefit  he  had  received,  and  from  that  moment  he  vowed  to  be 
revenged  of  the  Regent.  Party  rage  stren&;thened  and  inflamed  his  private  resent- 
ment His  kinsmen,  the  Hamiltons,  applauded  the  enterprise.  Tne  maxims  of 
that  age  justified  the  most  desperate  course  he  could  take  to  obtain  vengeance.  He 
followed  the  Recent  for  some  time,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  the 
blow.  He  resolved  at  last  to  wait  till  his  enemy  should  arrive  at  Linlithgow, 
through  which  he  was  to  pass  in  his  way  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh.     He  took 


-•  ine  wilder  d  traveller  sees  her  glide, 
And  hears  her  feeble  voice  with  awe — 

*  Revenge, '  she  cries,  *  on  Murray's  pride ! 
And  woe  for  injured  Bothwellhaugh! '" 

He  ceased— and  cries  of  ra^  and  grief 
Burst  mingliitg  firom  the  kindred  band, 

And  half  arose  me  kindling  Chie^ 
And  half  unsheathed  his  Arran  brand. 

Bat  who,  o'er  bush,  o'er  stream  and  rock. 
Rides  headlong,  with  resistless  speed. 

Whose  bloodv  poniard's  frantic  stroke 
Drives  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed ; 

Whose  cheek  is  pale,  whose  eyeballs 

glare. 

As  one  some  vbion'd  sisht  that  saw. 

Whose  hands    are   bloody,   loose  his 

hair?— 

'Tis  he !  'tis  he !  'tis  Bothwellhaugh. 

From  gory  selle,*  and  reeling  steed. 
Sprang  the  fierce  horseman  with  a 
bound. 

And,  reeking  from  the  recent  deed. 
He  dash'd  his  carbine  on  the  ground. 

Sternly  he  spoke — "  'Tis  sweet  to  hear 
In  good  greenwood  the  bugle  blown. 

But  sweeter  to  Revenge's  ear, 
To  drink  a  t3rrant's  dying  groan. 

**  Your  slaughter'd  quarry  proud!  v  trode. 
At  dawning  mom,  o'er  dale  and  down. 
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*'  Then  speed  thee,  noble  Chatlerault ! 

Spread  to  the  wind  thy  banner*d  tree  !* 
Each  warrior  bend  his  Clydesdale  bow ! — 

Murray  is  fall'n,  and  Scotland  free !" 

Vaults  every  warrior  to  his  steed  ; 

Loud  bugles  join  their  wild  acclaim — 
"  Murray  is  fall'n,  and  Scotland  freed  ! 

Couch,  Arran !  couch  thy  spear  of 
flame!" 

But,  see !  the  minstrel  vision  fails — 
The  glimmering  spears  are  seen  no 
more  ; 

•  An  oak,  half-sawn,  with  the  motto  ihrou^^ 
is  an  ancient  cognizance  of  the  family  of  lia- 
miltoa. 


The  shouts  of  war  die  on  the  gales, 
Or  sink  in  Evan's  lonely  roar. 

For  the  loud  bugle,  pealing  high. 
The  blackbird  whistles  down  the  vale, 

And  sunk  in  ivied  ruins  lie 
The  bannered  towers  of  Evandale. 

For  Chiefs,  intent  on  bloody  deed. 
And  Vengeance  shouting  o'er  the  slain, 

Lo !  high-bom  Beauty  rules  the  steed. 
Or  graceful  guides  the  silken  rein. 

And  long  may  Peace  and  Pleasure  own 
The  maids  who  list  the  minstrel's  tale ; 

Nor  e'er  a  ruder  guest  be  known 
On  the  fisdr  bamcs  of  Evandale  t 


THE  GRAY  BROTHER. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

The  imperfect  state  of  this  ballad,  which  was  written  several  years  ago,  is  not  a 
circumstance  affected  for  the  purpose  of  g[iving  it  that  peculiar  interest,  which  is 
oflen  found  to  arise  from  ungratihed  curiosity.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  Editor's 
intention  to  have  completed  the  tale,  if  he  had  found  himself  able  to  succeed  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  Yielding  to  the  opinion  of  persons,  whose  judgment,  if  not 
biassed  by  the  partiality  of  friendship,  is  entitled  to  deference,  he  has  preferred 
inserting  these  verses  as  a  fragment,  lo  his  intention  of  entirely  suppressing  them. 

The  tradition,  upon  which  the  tale  is  founded,  regards  a  house  upon  the  barony 
of  Gilmerton,  near  Lasswade,  in  Mid-Lothian.  This  building,  now  called  Gil- 
merton  Grange,  was  originally  named  Bumdale,  from  the  following  tragic  adventure. 
The  barony  of  Gilmerton  belonged,  of  yore,  to  a  gentleman  named  Heron,  who 
had  one  beautiful  daughter.  This  young  lady  was  seduced  by  the  Abbot  of  New- 
battle,  a  richly  endowed  abbey,  upon  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk,  now  a  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lothian.  Heron  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance,  and 
learned  also,  that  the  lovers  carried  on  their  guilty  intercourse  by  the  connivance  of 
the  lady's  nurse,  who  lived  at  this  house  of  Gilmerton  Grange,  or  Bumdale.  He 
formed  a  resolution  of  bloody  vengeance,  undeterred  bv  the  supposed  sanctity  of  the 
clerical  character,  or  by  the  stronger  claims  of  natural  affection.  Choosing,  there- 
fore, a  dark  and  wmdy  night,  when  the  objects  of  his  vengeance  were  engaged  in  a 
stolen  interview,  he  set  fire  to  a  stack  of  dried  thorns,  and  other  combustibles, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  piled  against  the  house,  and  reduced  to  a  pile  of  glowing 
ashes  the  dwelling,  with  all  its  inmates. 

The  scene  with  which  the  ballad  opens,  was  suggested  by  the  following  curious 
passage,  extracted  from  the  Life  of  Alexander  Peden,  one  of  the  wandering  and 
persecuted  teachers  of  the  sect  of  Cameronians,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  n>.  and 
nis  successor,  James.  This  person  was  supposed  by  his  followers,  and,  perhaps, 
really  believed  himself,  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural  gifts ;  for  the  wild  scenes 
which  they  frequented,  and  the  constant  dangers  which  were  incurred  through  their 
proscription,  deepened  upon  their  minds  the  gloom  of  superstition,  so  general  in 
that  age. 
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*^  About  Ihe  same  time  he  [Peden]  tame  to  Andrew  Norniand*s  house,  in  ihe 
parish  t»f  Allowayt  in  the  sliire  of  Ayr,  being  to  preach  at  night  in  his  l^m_  After 
he  came  in,  he  halted  a  little,  leaning  upon  a  chair-back,  wilJi  hJs  face  covered  % 
when  he  Hfied  up  his  headj  he  said,  *  They  (u^  m  this  house  that  I  have  not  one 
word  of  salvation  unto  f  he  halted  a  little  again,  sayings  '  l*his  is  strange,  that  the 
devil  will  not  go  out,  that  we  may  b^n  our  work  V  Then  there  was  a  woman 
went  out,  ni-looked  upon  almost  all  her  life,  and  to  her  trying  hour^  (ot  a  witch, 
with  mauy  pt*;^iu motions  of  the  same.  It  escaped  me,  in  the  former  passages^  what 
John  JluirlR^ifl  (whom  I  have  often  mentioned)  told  me,  that  when  ne  came  from 
Ireland  to  Gailovvay*  he  was  at  family^woi^hip,  and  giving  some  notes  upon  the 
Scripture  read,  when  a  very  ill- looking  man  came,  and  sat  down  within  the  door, 
at  the  back  of  tlie  /lal/aftt  [partition  of  the  cottage  r]  immediately  he  halted  aaad 
said^  *  There  in  !tomc  unhappy  bo<ly  just  now  come  into  this  house*  1  charge  him 
to  go  out,  and  not  stop  my  mouth  !*  This  person  went  out,  and  he  insijl/^  {wc&l 
on,]  yet  he  saw  him  neither  come  in  nor  go  out."— 7j§f  Lt/e  and  Pro/iAfags  ef 
Mr,  Akxandf^  F^en,  lati  Minimr  of  tht  CQSpd  at  A'rar  Gknimi^  m  Gutlawmx^ 
part  iL  §  26. 

A  frierirlly  corre^ndent  remarks,  "that  the  incapacity  of  proceeding  in  the 
performance  of  a  religious  duly,  when  a  contaminated  person  is  present,  is  of  much 
nigher  antkiuSty  than  the  era  of  the  Reverend  Mr*  Alcjtandcr  Peden.**  J^^**  ifygmi 
Fahulas^  cap.  26.  '■'' M^dm  Csriniho  £xui,  Aiktmu,  ad  JEgmm  Faadhau ^iium 
dei'tNit  in  /lospifium^  eiqu4  nupsit 

— "/luA'd  SiU^rdos  Diana  Afedtftm  fxaj^tarf  firptf,  rfpfuf  nr^hat  s/rer^ 

cask  facers  Jtossef  i^f  tjui^J  in  fa  fi^-ifate  t'SSi'i  muHcr  'Vfni'Jicii  ct  Kdn'ata  ;    tttnc 
iutuiafur" 

The  Pope  he  ii^'as  saj-ing  the  high,  high 
mass, 
All  on  Saint  Pcter*s  day. 
With  the  power  to  him  given,  by  the 
sainti^  in  heaven, 
To  wash  men's  sinij  away. 

The  Pope  he  was  snying  the  hies  set?  mass, 

And  the  iH;'opte  kneel'd  around. 
And  from  each  man's  soul  his  ijins  did 
pass, 

As  he  kii^s'd  the  holy  ground* 

And  all,  among  the  crowded  throng, 

Was  still,  hi>th  ]imb  and  tongiic, 
While,  through  vaulted  roof,  and  alleles 
aloof. 

The  holy  s^ccents  nmg. 

At  the  hrtlicr^l  worfl  he  <]ui>  er'd  for  fear. 

And  f\lierM  in  the  sotmd — 
And,  wht-n  he  w^>uld  the  ch:^]icc  rear, 

lie  drii|i[>M  it  to  the  grotuuL 

"  The  brealh  of  one  of  evil  deed 

PtjllLtles  our  sacred  day  ; 
He  has  no  jiorEion  in  our  crccd» 

No  part  m  what  I  say. 


**  A  being,  whom  no  b1e^;^ed  word 
To  ghostly  peace  can  brin|T ; 

A  wretch^  at  uhose  niipriiach  abhorred, 
Recoils  each  holy  thing. 

*'  Upj  up,  unhappy  !  haste^  arise  I 

My  adjuration  fear  ! 
1  cl large  thee  not  to  stop  my  voice, 

Nor  longer  tarry-  here  !" 

Amid  them  all  a  piljijrim  kneePd, 

In  gown  of  sacLiloili  grav  ; 
Far  journeying  from  hh  native  fields 

1  ic  first  saw  Rome  that  day. 

For  forty  days  and  nights  so  drear, 

I  ween  he  had  not  spii..»ke. 
And,  save  with  bread  and  water  clear, 

His  fast  he  ne'er  had  broke. 

Amid  the  penitential  flock, 

Seem'd  none  more  b-ent  to  pray  ; 
But,  when  the  Holy  Father  spokt^ 

He  rose  ;uirl  went  hiis  way. 
Again  unto  his  native  land 

His  weary  course  he  drew, 
To  Lothian*s  fair  and  fertile  strand. 

And  Penlland's  mountains  blue. 
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lest  feet  his  native  seat, 

iske's  fair  woods,  regain ; 

3ods  more  fair  no  stream  more 

veet 

to  the  eastern  main. 

Is  to  meet  the  pilgrim  came, 
assals  bent  the  knee ; 
mid  Scotland's  chiefs  of  fame, 
tone  more  famed  than  he. 

ily  for  his  country,  still, 
tie  he  had  stood, 
I  v^hen  on  the  banks  of  Till 
oblest  pour'd  their  blood. 

e  the  paths,  O  passing  sweet ! 

ke's  fair  streams  that  run, 

y  steep,    through   copsewood 

:ep, 

v^ious  to  the  sun. 

e  i:apt  poet's  step  may  rove, 
ield  the  muse  the  day  ; 
:auty,  led  by  timid  Love^ 
tiun  the  tell-tale  ray  ; 

It  fair  dome,  where  suit  is  paid, 
St  of  bugle  free, 
lendinny  s  hazel  glade, 
aunted  Woodhouselee. 

)ws  not  Melville's  beechy  grove, 
woslin's  rocky  glen, 
,  which  all  the  virtues  love, 
lassie  Hawthomden  ? 

:r  a  path,  from  day  to  day, 
ilgrim's  footsteps  range, 
the  solitary  way 
mdale's  ruin'd  grange. 

place  was  that,  I  ween, 
row  could  desire ; 
ling  to  the  fall  was  each  cram- 
ling  wall, 
le  roof  was  scathed  with  fire. 

>on  a  summer's  eve, 
,  on  Canieth/s  head, 
faint  gleams  of  the  sun*s  low 
aims 
treak'd  the  grey  with  red ; 

convent  bell  did  vespers  tell, 
ittle's  oaks  among, 
gled  with  the  solemn  knell 
adye's  evening  song : 


The  heavy  knell,  the  choir's  faint  swell, 
Came  dowly  down  the  wind. 

And  on  the  pilgrim's  ear  they  fell. 
As  his  wontra  path  he  did  find. 

Deep  sunk  in  thought,  I  ween,  he  was, 

Nor  ever  raised  his  eye. 
Until  he  came  to  that  dreary  place. 

Which  did  all  in  ruins  lie. 

He  gazed  on  the  walls,  so  scathed  with 
fire, 

With  many  a  bitter  groan — 
And  there  was  aware  of  a  Gray  Friar, 

Resting  him  on  a  stone. 

"Now,   Christ  thee  save!"  said    the 
Gray  Brother ; 
"  Some  pilgrim  thou  seemest  to  be." 
But  in  sore  amaze  did  Lord  Albert  gaze, 

Nor  answer  again  made  he. 
"  O  come  ye  fit>m  east,  or  come  y^  from 
west. 
Or  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea  ; 
Or  come  ye  from  the  shrine  of  St  James 
the  divine. 
Or  St  John  of  Beverley  ?"— 
"  I  come  not  from  the  shrine  of  St 
James  the  divine. 
Nor  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea ; 
I  bring  but  a  curse  from  our  father,  the 
Pope, 
Which  for  ever  will  cling  to  me." — 

"  Now,  wofiil  pilgrim,  say  not  so  ! 

But  kneel  thee  down  to  me, 
And  shrive  thee  so  clean  of  ^y  deadly 
sin, 

That  absolved  thou  ma3rst  be." — 
"  And  who  art  thou,  thou  Gray  Brother, 

That  I  should  shrive  to  thee, 
When  He,  to  whom  are  given  the  keys 
of  earth  and  heaven. 

Has  no  power  to  pardon  me  ?" — 
"01  am  sent  from  a  distant  clime. 

Five  thousand  miles  away. 
And  all  to  absolve  a  foul,  foul  crime. 

Done  here  'twixt  night  and  day." 
The  pilgrim  kneel'd  him  on  the  sand. 

And  thus  began  his  saye — 
When  on  his  neck  an  ice-cold  hand 

Did  that  Gray  Brother  laye. 
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MALIADS, 


BOTHWELL    CASTLE, 


\^l)en  C I j>r e.  '1  i^iifiliiiliTiilN  liiii, 

AckI  la^t^y  M  er  die  li^Md  flood 

Tbf  £n^^:^r  ^^Sidc*  bis  %; 

If  chance  ty  I^jt^ttcO*!  bvetf  \m 

Or  Lid  thee  Ot:ctii  IIk  moiiacf'*  ] 
In  Bliiityre'&  bowets  of 


Full  vSrre  the  oop«ewood  <^xm  wdA 

*Ttf  piipTn'm  ^ep  liflfli  staid, 

Wh-^i^  H-'.*h'.*s-e^rs  to-?rer-i.  m  rein  piled, 
Ocrly^k  the  vc:  :-::.:  .:-:■■  ; 

W'-:.  ^:-::v:\'A  '^\'h  the  scene— 
hi   i;oL;.v.eij'-.  baiik.,   thai  Lloom'd  so 

Afi'l  iV/JiwelTs  bonny  Jean. 

h,  if  'AJth  ny^;^i:i\  rnin:-5lrcl  lays 
Un.-^led  be  thy  ear, 


He  y&rr  Mi  b^  ni^d^ 
Has  i^dsd  M^  dw  SMiy. 


St  Georg«*»  ciosa^  o'er  BotknfO  1 

Wis  wxvi^  hsx  and  «id^ 
And  fms  tlMTloA^r  tnmet  fivn^ 

T:?  cnir.K'n  Ihizc  on  C'yde  : 

And  n>ir.j  ::::  :\e  I'li^'e  b':ist 
That  mjirkcd  the  >c:::::h  foe, 

CM  Kr_-lar.d".s  ye':^.Tien  mu>t-jr'd  fast. 
And  bent  the  Xormaji  bow. 

Tali  in  the  m:  !st  Sir  Aylm^^r  ro^e. 

Proud  Pembroke's  Earl  was  he — 
While"— 


THE   SHEPHERDS   TALE. 
[1 799-] 

**  Another  imperfect  balla'i,  in  \shich  he  had  meant  to  blend  together  tv.o 
le;/er)d-,  famiUar  to  every  r-.a-Ier  of  Sc'-^ui^h  hi>tor)'  and  romance,  ha:i  been  fv.)un  i 
in  the  ..irrie  portfolio,  and  tlie  handwritiiTg  proves  it  to  be  of  the  same  early  date." 

—  E';^KHAKT,   voh    il.   p.  30. 


Am>  n'/'.r  ];ut  once,  my  L.on,  he  says, 

W'a,  y/n  :-arl  cavern  trod, 
In  ]-T -■'.!;•  if, iTs  ir<-n  dav.-, 

When  t)ie  land  wa.  Itft  by  God. 

r'r--n,  b-vdi-:  br  -    wiih  d^ii^hter  red, 

A  V.  M)d<;r.:r  hither  drew, 
And  .d'  !m.;  -,'f,j,t  niid  turnM  hi^  lica'j, 

As  by  lit^  the  n:^^it  wind  l^lcw  ; 

For  trarnphn:;  r',und  l)y  Cheviot  edge 
Were  lieard  the  tro<^j;ers  keen, 


And  frequent  from  the  Whitelaw  ridge 
The  death-^hnt  tbash'd  between. 

The    moonbeams   through    the    misty 
shower 
On  yon  (birk  cavern  fell ; 
Through    the    cloudy   night    tlie    snow 
gleam'd  wldte, 
Which  sunbenm  ne'er  could  quell. 

"  Von  cavern  dark  is  rough  vind  rude, 
And  cold  its  jaws  of  snuw  ; 
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But  more  rough  and  nide  are  the  men 

of  blnf.ntl. 

That  hunt  my  life  bdow  I 

"  Yoji  spell-bound  den,  as  the  aged  IcU, 
Was  newn  by  demon  s  hands  ; 

But  1  had  lotitd  *  meUe  with  the  ^ends 
of  helJ, 
Thaji  with  Clavers  and  hifl  band.*' 

H<:  heard  the  deep-moulh'd  bloodbouml 

He  hearii  the  horses  neigh, 
He  plunged  him  iii  the  cavern  dark. 
And  downward  sped  his  way* 

Now  faintly  down  the  winding  path 
Came  the  cry  of  the  fctul ting  hound, 

And  the  mutier^d  imtl^of  baulked  wraUi 
Was  lost  in  hoUow  sound 

He  threw  him  on  the  fiinted  floor. 
And  held  his  breath  for  fear ; 

He  rose  and  bitter  cursed  hia  foes, 
As  the  sounds  died  on  his  <^r» 

"  O  hare  thine  inn»  thou  batUing  Lord, 
For  Scotland*s  wandering  band  ; 

Dash  from   the  oppressor's  grasp  the 
swordt 
And  sweep  him  from  the  land  \ 

■^Forget  not  thou  thy  people's  groaaa 
From  dark  Dunnotter*s  lower, 

Mix*d  with  the  seafov-rs  shrilly  moans, 
And  ocean's  bursting  roar  I 

"O,  m  fell  Clavers'  hour  of  pride. 

Even  In  his  mightiest  day. 
As  bold  he  strides  through  conquest's 
tide, 

O  stretch  him  on  the  day  ! 

"His  widow  m:id  his  little  ones, 

O  may  ihdr  tower  of  trust 
Remove  its  strong  foundation  stones, 
j       And  crush  them  in  the  dust  I " — 

j  "  Sweet  pniyers  to  me,"  a  voice  replied, 
j        "Thrice  welcome^  ff^^est  of  mino  !" 

I  And  glimmering  on  the  cavern  side, 
I        A  Dght  was  seen  to  shine* 

j    An  aged  man,  in  amice  hrown, 
;        Stood  Ijy  the  wanderer's  side, 

I  *  Lourd:  i.e.  liefer— rather. 


By  powerful  charm,  a  dead  man's  arm 
llie  torch's  light  supplied. 

From  each  stiff  finger,  shretch*d  upright, 

,  A  rote  a  ghaalJy  flame, 
That  waved  not  in  the  blast  of  night 
Wliich  through  the  cavcm  came* 

O,  deadly  bloe  was  that  taper's  hue. 

That  flamed  the  cavern  o'er. 
But  more  deadly  blue  wa*i  tlie  ghastly  hue 

Of  his  ey^  who  the  taper  bo  re- 
lic kid  on  his  head  a  hand  like  l^id. 

As  heavy,  pale,  and  cold^- 
"  Vengeance  be  thine^  thou  gijest  of  mine^ 

If  thy  heart  be  "firm  and  bold, 

*'  But  if  laint  thy  heart,  and  autiff  fear 

Thy  recreant  smews  know, 
The  mountain  erne  thy  heart  shall  tear, 

Thy  nerves  the  hooded  crow/* 

The  wanderer  raised  hini  uiulismay^d  : 
'*  My  souJj  hy  dangers  steerd, 

Is  stubborn  as  my  bontct  blade, 
Whidi  never  knew  to  yield, 

"  And  tf  thy  power  can  speed  the  hour 

Of  vengeance  on  my  foea;, 
Theirs  W  the  fate,  from  bridge  and  gate^ 

To  feed  the  hooded  crows*"  , 

The  Brownie  loolt 'd  him  in  the  face, 
^•nA  Ki^  colour  fled  with  sjieed — 

"  i  tear  me,'*  tjooth  be,  **  uneath  it  will  be 
To  match  thy  word  and  deed* 

"In  ancient  days  when  En^lfsh  bands 

Sore  ravaged  Scottflnd  fair, 
The  sword  and  shield  of  Scottbli  land 

Was  valiant  H albert  Kerr, 

"A  warlock  loved  the  warrior  well. 

Sir  Michael  Scott  by  name, 
And  he  sought  for  lus  sake  a  spell  to 
make, 
Should  the  Southern  foemen  tame. 

"  *  Look  thou,'  he  said,  *  from  Cessford 
hteid,      ^  I 

As  the  July  snn  sinks  low,  ^ 

And  when  glimmering  white  on  Cheviot's 
height 
Thou  shalt  spy  a  wreath  of  snow,         I 


4>i  Mdrrjtns 


to  dirfecs 

■  For  iB^TiT  A  pew 
la  Cbeli^it■<'* 
ben 
Bat  Ccssl*>ni  t  H&Ibcft 

*  For  Ticus  b^-vt  m  1 

Tbc  wjjTsor^s 
Aa^  jkfKy  iht>^  Tiiik,  br  leoAht  ^sSt, 


**  Wat  »e  *Tjd 

Us  Ki^ri 


\U  M  him  ;hro«^  aa  traa  dsKr 

At>d  Vll*  A  WETJ.riTli:  stilT. 

A  11*1  m  *iKi  Jim*--*  dVi  I  he  '■itf?i*c«' ^iiit 

T1>e  c«^T  iv>«e-  >•  ^K  iLvf  ;Jf«  %-jdredikjj 
Al  iW  i^^M  Hi  ravli  SN|4^,)dIanKCds«vr 

EacI^  ^-iMjiTf  *l*ii%  ^h4  up^'APhH  t^wt, 
With  rnl^^H  tiv'4  Ami  lai.te, 

■  hr/S  the  ttJktiArfrT  mjb,V 

WAIT50r>  OTV, 


Asl  »D^^  mm  Imb  nor  toame; 
C»d|  «taei  iftiod  saff  ^  AH  csftlu^  di^ 


mDtlK 
■iooflfon  tlic  availed 


App^r  d  ft  £va?d  aad  bom^ 


*  T^x  vetir^TOSS  foctune  try  ; 
Tht  frot  ii^d  veaL  liy  bcK>t"and  b^ 
la  TOO.  Icsnd  and  bugle  Uc " 

Tfii  :be  tijal  brrar?d  be  mounted  hb  Kaiwi 
He:  bk  icil  did  <jmr^  arid  quail ; 

Tbc  Hc^^xd  did  sisit  to  bU  sbuddering 
betru 
Aad  k£  faim  wan  and  pal^ 

Tbr  lessi  be  fofsook,  aisd  ibc  horn  bt 

Tc^  "^T  X  graitle  soQxtd  ; 
1^  ^^  *-ijd  a  biisl  &nm  ihe  bugle  brast» 
Tbii  tbc  Cbe^icrt  rocked  arouui 

Vt*:^;*  F^vtb  ti>  Tees*,  iriam  seas  to  scaip    i 

T>i*  4*^1  bsigie  rang  ; 
Or  c  iflisie  K^l  aJid  ikrwick  witixaJ, 

To  ifra^  ibe  ^-irier^  sprang. 

W^i^b  ciwik  4iii^,  ckng  ibc  cavern  raug^ 
Tb*  srerdt^  iid  sLunp  and  tieigh  ; 

A^  Ki®d  wii  ibe  veI3  as  each  warrior  fdl 
Sirffr  xtp  *^tb  bfx^p  And  cry-. 

"*\Vof,  Tx\->e,"  ihrv  cried,  **ihou  caiii.l 
Tha:  c\CT  ihoa  werl  born ! 
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Why  drew  ye  not  the  knightly  sword 
Before  ye  blew  the  horn  ?  " 

The  morning  on  the  mountain  shone. 
And  on  the  bloody  eround, 

HurlM  from  the  cave  with  shiver'd  bone, 
The  mangled  wretch  was  found. 

And  still  beneath  the  cavern  dread. 

Among  the  glidders  grev, 
A  shapeless  stone  with  lichens  spread 

Marks  where  the  wanderer  lay. 

CHEVIOT. 
.        ^        [1799] 

Go  sit  old  Cheviot's  crest  below, 
And  pensive  mark  the  lingering  snow 
In  all  his  scaurs  abide. 


And  slow  dissolving  firom  the  hill 

In  many  a  sightless,  soundless  rill, 

Feed  sparkling  Bowmont's  tide. 

Fair  shines  the  stream  by  bank  and  lea. 
As  wimpling  to  the  eastern  sea 

She  seeks  Till's  sullen  bed. 
Indenting  deep  the  fatal  plain, 
Where  Scotland's  noblest,  brave  in  vain, 

Around  their  monarch  bled. 

And  westward  hills  on  hills  you  see, 
Even  as  old  Ocean's  mightiest  sea 

Heaves  high  her  waves  of  foam, 
Dark  and  snow-ridged  from  Cutsfeld's 

wold 
To  the  proud  foot  of  Cheviot  roll'd. 

Earth  s  mountain  billows  come. 


THE  REIVER'S  WEDDING. 

[1801.] 

In  "The  Reiver's  Wedding^"  the  Poet  had  evidently  designed  to  blend  together 
two  traditional  stories  concerning  his  own  forefathers,  the  Scots  of  Harden,  which 
are  detailed  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  U/e,  The  biographer  adds  :^"  I  know  not 
for  what  reason,  Lochwood,  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  Johnstones  in  Annandale, 
has  been  substituted  for  the  real  locality  of  his  ancestor's  drumhead  Wedding  Con- 
tract"— U/e,  vol  ii  p.  94. 


O  WILL  ye  hear  a  mirthful  bourd? 

Or  will  ye  hear  of  courtesie  ? 
Or  will  ye  hear  how  a  gallant  lord 

Was  wedded  to  a  gay  ladye  ? 

"  Ca'  out  the  kyc,"  quo'  the  village  herd. 

As  he  stood  on  the  knowe, 
"  Ca'  this  ane's  nine  and  that  ane's  ten. 

And  bauld  Lord  William's  cow." — 

"Ah !  by  my  sooth,"  quoth  William  then, 
"  And  stands  it  that  way  now. 

When  knave  and  churl  have  nine  and  ten. 
That  the  Lord  has  but  his  cow  ? 

"  I  swear  by  the  light  of  the  Michaelmas 
moon. 

And  the  might  of  Mary  high. 
And  by  the  edge  of  my  braidsword  brown. 

They  shall  soon  say  Harden's  kye." 

He  took  a  bugle  frae  his  side. 
With  names  carved  o'er  and  o'er — 


Full  many  a  chief  of  meikle  pride 
That  Border  bugle  bore — 

He  blew  a  note  baith  sharp  and  hie. 
Till  rock  and  water  rang  around — 

Three  score  of  moss-troopers  and  three 
Have  mounted  at  that  bugle  sound. 

The  Michaelmas  moon  had  enter'd  then. 

And  ere  she  wan  the  full, 
Ye  might  see  by  her  light  in  Harden  glen 

A  t^w  o'  kye  and  a  bassen'd  bulL 

And  loud  and  loud  in  Harden  tower 
The  ouaighgaed  round  wi'  meikleglee; 

For  the  English  beef  was  brought  in  bower 
And  the  English  ale  flow'd  merrilie. 

And  mony  a  guest  from  Teviotside 
And  Yarrow's  Braes  was  there  ; 

Was  never  a  lord  in  Scotland  wide 
That  made  more  dainty  fare. 


4U 


ffAUJilA 


Tbej  11=.  J^^  !^eK4  ^T  ^  <^ 
Bet  a  lyA^  tA  ahtr  deta. 


did  die 
livedo 


^.ocd  WHIiisi  ba  !a*e 


tie  vA  him  ^aw»  bf  J 

An»!  vf^^  h«^  t^iae  fed  FakdK^pt  gfas. 
Oil  the  iTTf  .'*h  gre^  im  tarfed  j 


*»0  if  ii*ey  be  riise  tn  dark  Lodnroo-^ 

j;..,,.-,-.,  :rr--r.    .  i  ^v-;^,  there*,  fcud; 
ni  -o  c:.'!  '.v.-  -y  .hiire: 

"  F'  r  !;•'!•:  r':C/:  I  for  Johnstone's  feud, 
Th-  \Vr.r'!':n  thoc-h  he  be." 

So  ly.-'l  Wiii.nm  L  away  to  dark  Loch- 
v.O'^yi, 
\Vi-.}i  riders  Larely  three. 

Th-  \Vr:rd^:r.%  d:.v-hters  in  Loch  wood 
s-.tr, 

Vv'<  r-;  .-'I  ho*h  fair  and  cay, 
Al!  '-..'ive-  the  Lci'ly  Mar^'arct, 

Afi'i  :-':.'^  v.uv  v.an  and  wae. 


Sac  fte  ^  C311  le  &  t—yJF- 
Od  ^pQs  tad  oEs^pcbj  gil^&ts  I 

Bat  oefcr  «t  tih  or  i 


Her 


**  Or^  te  fc^^  die  bi^£ 

But  ne'er  can  be  be  mice  : 

"Of  a!]  the  ir:a:  U  the  f.  uleK  maii, 

Frr  m  Te\-i';.t  t'->  th-j  iK-e, 
Ah  ;••  ^i-hin^  sa  h  that  h:!y  sa-i, 

"Can  ne'er  yoiing  Harden's  be." — 

She  ]  -oked  up  the  brier>-  glen. 

And  up  the  mo^5y  brae, 
A:  !  -he  >aw  a  -c  -re  i:>f  her  father's  men 

Vc'.ad  in  the  Johnstone  grey. 

O  fa--t  and  fast  they  downiwards  sped 
Tlx'  moss  and  briers  amonc, 

Ar  \  in  the  n;id-t  t^e  !-••>.  ■•-r^  'e^ 
A  :>haLkledk':L:.t  z.  ,ni 
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From  Waverley, 

[1814.] 
ST.  SWITHIN'S  CHAIR. 

On  Hallow-Mass  Eve,  ere  you  boune  ye  to  rest, 
Ever  beware  that  your  couch  be  bless'd  ; 
Sign  it  with  cross,  and  sain  it  with  bead. 
Sing  the  Ave,  and  say  the  Creed. 

For  on  Hallow- Mass  Eve  the  Night-Hag  will  ride, 
And  all  her  nine-fold  sweeping  on  by  her  side, 
Whether  the  wind  sing  lowly  or  loud, 
Sailing  through  moonshine  or  swath'd  in  the  cloud. 

The  Lady  she  sate  in  St.  Swithm's  Chair, 
The  dew  of  the  night  has  dampM  her  hair : 
Her  cheek  was  pale— but  resolved  and  high 
"Was  the  word  of  her  lip  and  the  glance  of  her  eye. 

She  muttei'd  the  spell  of  Swithin  bold, 
When  his  naked  foot  traced  the  midnight  wold. 
When  he  stopp'd  the  Hag  as  she  rode  the  night, 
And  bade  her  descend,  and  her  promise  i^ligiit. 

He  that  dare  sit  on  St  Swithin's  Chair, 
When  the  Night-Hag  wings  the  troubled  air, 
Questions  three,  when  he  speaks  the  spell. 
He  may  ask,  and  she  must  tell. 

The  Baron  has  been  with  King  Robert  his  liege^ 
These  three  long  years  in  battle  and  siege ; 
News  are  there  none  of  his  weal  or  his  woe, 
And  fain  the  Lady  his  fate  would  know. 

She  shudders  and  stops  as  the  charm  she  speaks  ;— 
Is  it  the  moody  owl  that  shrieks  ? 
Or  is  that  sound,  betwixt  laughter  and  scream. 
The  voice  of  the  Demon  who  haunts  the  stream  ? 

The  moan  of  the  wind  sunk  silent  and  low, 
And  the  roaring  torrent  had  ceased  to  flow ; 
The  calm  was  more  dreadful  than  raging  storm. 
When  the  cold  grey  mist  brought  the  ghastly  form ! 

•  •  «  • 

FLORA  MACIVOR'S  SONG. 

There  is  mist  on  the  mountain,  and  night  on  the  vale, 
But  more  dark  is  the  sleep  of  the  sons  of  the  Gael. 
A  stranger  commanded — it  sunk  on  the  land. 
It  has  frozen  each  heart,  and  benumb'd  every  hand ! 


^ 


:=ac3:  t^^  z^aif!^^  !:»  n^nrrrs^  ^r  Se. 


O  ^won^  ^-m  ±c  atif^  *^i  :2i  ---^  i-^^^  ^ob^ 

TjL  sit  Cayi^^.-j  r-ssnisd  ^  ;*[c  kasul 

5^T3  iCn  ^f  L^T^  Klines,  saj^  ^jcf  if  KbstsiL 
L^  ^fie  ^;3^  ^  1:1^  ^^u-iard  '^d*!  wid  in  die  ^e* 

l^r  -iBe  -*^^  71  ^rr^  Pa^jrE-  w^^isc  j^S^rrta^  hss  ji  jgg 
Ht»  Idc-^THua"  wH  **::*^  t^uh  *iie!r  ^i*^"^  dbaH 

Ye  ¥-r.<  :."'rr:w:  r«;r:i,  i.  -v^  •  ^I^'w  ->re  •»^'  "  S: 
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Awake  on  your  hills,  on  ^onr  islands  awake,  ' 
Brave  sons  of  the  mountain,  the  frith,  and  the  lake ! 
'Tis  the  bugle — ^but  not  for  the  chase  is  the  call ; 
Tis  the  pibroch's  shrill  summons — ^but  not  to  the  halL 

'Tis  the  summons  of  heroes  for  conquest  or  death. 
When  the  banners  are  blazing  on  moimtain  and  heath  ; 
They  call  to  the  dirk,  the  claymore,  and  the  taxge, 
To  the  march  and  the  muster,  the  line  and  the  chaige. 

Be  the  brand  of  each  chieftain  like  Fin's  in  his  ire ! 
May  the  blood  through  his  veins  flow  like  currents  of  fire ! 
Burst  the  base  fordgn  yoke  as  your  sires  did  of  yore ! 
Or  die,  like  your  sires,  and  endure  it  no  more ! 


From  Guy  Mannering, 

[1815.] 

TWIST  YE,  TWINE  YE. 

JT  ye,  twine  ye  I  even  so, 

;le  shades  of  joy  and  woe, 

:,  and  fear,  and  peace,  and  strife, 

e  thread  of  human  life. 

e  the  mystic  twist  is  spinning, 
the  infant's  life  beginning, 
y  seen  through  twilight  bending, 
vhat  varied  shapes  attending ! 

ons  wild,  and  follies  vain, 
ures  soon  exchanged  for  pain  ; 
)t,  and  jealousy,  and  fear, 
e  magic  dance  appear. 

they  wax,  and  now  they  dwindle, 
ling  with  the  whirling  spindle. 
t  ye,  twine  ye  !  even  so, 
le  human  bliss  and  woe. 

From  the  Heart  of  Midlothian, 

[1818.] 

PROUD  MAISIE. 

ro  Maisie  is  in  the  wood, 
liking  so  early  ; 
t  Robin  sits  on  the  bush, 
iging  so  rarely. 

I  me,  thou  bonny  bird, 
icn  shall  I  marry  me  ?  " — 
en  six  braw  gentlemen 
kward  shall  carry  ye." 


«  Who  makes  the  bridal  bed, 

Birdie,  say  truly  ?  " — 
"  The  grey-headed  sexton 

That  delves  the  grave  duly. 

"  The  glow-worm  o'er  grave  and  stone 

Shall  light  thee  steadv. 
The  owl  from  the  steeple  sing, 

'Welcome,  proud  lady.'" 

From  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 

[1819.] 
LUCY  ASHTON'S  SONG. 

Look  not  thou  on  beauty's  charming, — 
Sit  thou  still  when  kings  are  arming, — 
Taste  not  when  the  wine-cup  glistens, — 
Speak  not  when  the  people  listens, — 
Stop  thine  ear  against  the  singer, — 
From  the  red  gold  keep  thy  rniger, — 
Vacant  heart,  and  hand,  and  eye. 
Easy  live  and  quiet  die. 

From  the  Legend  of  Montrose, 

ANCIENT  GAELIC  MELODY. 
I. 
Birds  of  omen  dark  and  foul. 
Night-crow,  raven,  bat,  and  owl, 
Leave  the  sick  man  to  his  dream — 
All  night  long  he  heard  you  screanu 
Haste  to  cave  and  ruin'd  tower, 
Ivy  tod,  or  dingled-bower, 
There  to  wink  and  mop,  for,  hark  I 
In  the  mid  air  sings  the  lark. 

2. 
Hie  to  moorish  gills  and  rocks, 
Prowling  wolf  and  wily  fox, — 
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SaNGS  FMOJIf  THE  SOVEIS, 


Hie  ye  D^t^  ni:>r  lonl  jtmt  Tiewi 
Though  the  lunb  bkaU  to  ths  i 
Couch  )'Qtj  r  T  raiiiij  md  speed  yo^r 
Saftriy  parfs  with  piting  mglu  ; 
An^  on  iiiL-yidt  rscno  bcini^ 
fJomti  lilt  Lujiter'a  tsx\f  bom^ 


The  in*xin'  i  win  cifscent  seanxlj  i 
Ghoit  like  T.f^c  hA&  in  motnifigr 
Hie  henoi,  crich  peevUh  iin|>  sod  filjr 
Tb^t  scaiT  th<!  pugiim  oo  b»  way. — 
Ooench,  kelpy  !  qncncfa,  ^  bog  and  fen, 
Thy  torth,  that  dieats  benighted  men; 
Thy  rbncjt  li  o'er,  ilsf  tign  «  tiorae^ 
For  Ucrijitt'lLJ  hatb  s«ca  Oie  £«m. 


l¥"iW  Un-UgllU,  that,  smfiil,  dark,  sad 

0*crpjwer  I  he  p*£flve  mind  m  ileep^ 
Pxvs  firrm  ih*:  slumb«^*  ioul  away, 
Like  Jiif;lit'mi-.r5  from  (he  T>row  of  f!ay  : 
Foul  haer*  ^^hu^e  liLiiittd  vi^a^a'  '<^i\\ 
S^c>tii<fri:i  ihc  piiUe,  unnervtit  tile  iiuib^ 
Spur  thy  iLirk  j^ialfrisy,  and  begone  \ 
Thou  dAfiLbt  ojjL  face  die  godlike  5IWJ* 

THE  ^"(RPHAN  MAia 

N  t  HT,  M  li  1  ;jt "  *i  >uj  1 '  c1  on  A  A  rifu  away, 

NmL'M(lifr  s  sun4itAm  wan 
Ijfrf^k*-  kfM\y  on  the  cattle  i^ney, 

Wl^tn  hitlh  comes  l^d^  Ann^ 

Tltc  rtfjfliAn  hy  the  ^«7vk  w'l^  ^'.*i, 
Her  arjn.i,  Jiv-r  fvet,  wvru  bare; 


IW  liaS-dinps  had  t»t  tedtod  fO, 
Amji  her  laTco  tai^ 

by  flll  lliir  tics 

tbevcjoys,^ 
Rdiefc  tti  CBpfaan^s  woe;.'* 

The  ladj  stid,  "  An  orpiiaa*^  fibOc 

Is  hud  and  sad  to  bear ; 
Vet  wofse  the  widowed  roother'fr  tkl^ 

Who  miNiins  boiii  loid  ana  hci^ 

**  T vdi?ie  dmea  the  rollixig  yictr  h^  ^pet^ 
Since,  white  from  venge*Dce  wihi 

or  fieroe  StTathallaii'^  chief  X.  fled. 
Forth' s  eddies.  whcWd  my  child.** — 

"Twd^e  tim^  the  year  iia  cotir&e 
booit," 

The  ftritnderiDg  ixmid  Implied 
"  Since  fbbers  on  Saint  Bridget' 

Diew  iirt»  ock  Camjme  MdL 

"Srtint  Bri'l^i*!  ?rnt  no  ^c.ily  ■ 

An  inf. in L,  wtll-niL^h  de*ld, 
They  i^vcd,  anil  rcar'd  in  wint  and  toil, 

T^>  beg  Ivam  you  her  bread," 

That  oqjhan  in.iidl  the  lady  ki^s'd,^ — 
'*  My  hu^binds  looki  you  bi^ar  ; 

Sajni  lid'E^n  and  htr  niL>m  i>e  blesi*d  J 
Vou  are  IlLs  widow's  heir.** 

They've  robcii  thnt  maid,  so  puor  mJ 
rale, 
In  Silk  and  sartdals  tare  ; 

Aiul  ^^..^r-K  ■"..,  .'    J  .  offr.  r.'n  h;^ll>. 
Are  ghslCTtiiig  in  her  hair. 


cotir&e  hafl  I 

rii      r 

^f  I  mora    I 

^poil  -         ' 


From  h'ajihoc. 
THE    15AREF00TED    FRLVR. 


I'm.  ;7ive  tlvo,  c:o<.(l  fellow,  a  t\\clvenu)nl]i  or  twain, 
'I'm  >'  iin.h  I'.uroi.c  through  from  I>y/antium  to  Spain  ; 
I'lit  iic'rr  .>h,i.ll  Y'li  find,  shonld  ymi  search  till  you  lire, 
>o  I'-^'iy  '1  in.ui  a>  the  I^areftjcjled  I-'riar. 

2. 
^^.ur  l-;Tiii;ht  f. .r  hi>  lady  pricks  forth  in  career, 
And  i^  ho.u-ht  liMine  at  even-son:;  jirickM  throui^li  with  a  spear; 
1  confess  him  in  haste— for  liis  lady  desires 
\o  comfort  on  earth  save  the  P.arefooted  Friar's. 
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Your  monarch  !— Pshaw !  many  a  Prince  has  been  known 

To  barter  his  robes  for  omr  cowl  and  our  gown  ; 

But  which  of  us  e'er  felt  the  idle  desire 

To  exchange  for  a  crown  the  grey  hood  of  a  Friar  ? 


The  Friar  has  walk*d  out,  and  where'er  he  has  gone,  * 
The  land  and  its  fatness  is  marked  for  his  own  ; 
He  can  roam  where  he  lists,  he  can  stop  where  he  tires. 
For  every  man's  house  is  the  Barefooted  Friar's. . 


He's  expected  at  noon,  and  no  wight,  till  he  comes. 
May  profane  the  great  chau-,  or  the  porridge  of  plums  ; 
For  the  best  of  the  cheer,  and  the  seat  by  the  fire, 
Is  the  undenied  right  of  the  Barefooted  Friar. 

6. 

He's  expected  at  night,  and  the  pasty's  made  hot. 
They  broach  the  brown  ale,  and  they  fill  the  black  pot ; 
And  the  good-wife  would  wish  the  good-man  in  the  mire. 
Ere  he  lack'd  a  soft  pillow,  the  Barefooted  Friar. 


Long  flourish  the  sandal,  the  cord,  and  the  cope. 
The  dread  of  the  devil  and  trust  of  the  Pope  ! 
For  to  gather  Ufe's  roses,  unscathed  by  the  bri^. 
Is  granted  alone  to  the  Barefooted  Friar. 


REBECCA'S   HYMN. 

EN  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved, 
;i  fi  ;;a  tl  c  land  of  bondage  came^ 
fathers'  God  before  her  moved, 
1  awful  guide  in  smoke  and  flame, 
ay,  along  the  astonish'd  lands 
le  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow  ; 
ight,  Arabia's  crimson'd  sands 
itum'd  the  fiery  column's  glow. 

e  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise, 
id  trump  and  timbrel  answer'd  keen, 
Zion's  daughters  pour'd  their  lays, 
ith  j)riest's  and  warrior's  voice  oe- 

tween. 
)ortents  now  our  foes  amaze, 
)rsaken  Israel  wanders  lone  : 
fathers  would  not  know  Thy  ways, 
id  Thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 


But  present  still,  though  now  unseen ! 

When  brightly  shines  the  prosperous 
day. 
Be  thoughts  of  Thee  a  cloudy  screen 

To  temper  the  deceitful  ray. 
And  oh,  when  stoops  on  Judah's  path 

In  shade  and  storm  the  frequent  night. 
Be  Thou,  long-suffering,  slow  to  wrath, 

A  burning  and  a  shining  Hght  I 

Our  harps  we  left  by  Babel's  streams, 

The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gentile's  scorn; 
No  censer  round  our  altar  beams. 

And  mute  are  timbrel,    harp,   and 
horn. 
But  Thou  hast  said.  The  blood  of  goat, 

The  flesh  of  rams  I  will  not  prize  ; 
A  contrite  heart,  a  humble  thought, 

Are  mine  accepted  sacrifice. 
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FUNERAL   HYMN, 

DiTST  unto  dust, 
Ty  this  all  must ; 

The  tenant  bath  resigned 
TKt?  fitted  fonn 
To  wcisie  and  worm — 

Corruption  claims  her  kind. 

Thravigb  paths  unknown 
Thy  soul  hath  flown, 


To  seek  the  x^alms  of  wo^ 
Where  fiery  pain 
Shall  purge  the  stain 

Of  actions  don^  below< 

Tn  that  sad  plac^ 
By  Mary's  grace, 

Brief  may  thy  dwelling  be  ; 
Till  praycn  and  ;ilms, 
And  holy  psalm^ 

Shall  set  the  captive  free. 


[1S20,] 
ON  TWEED   RIVER, 
I. 
Meilrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines  bright, 
Hcith  current  and  ripple  are  dancing  in  light. 
We  have  roused  the  night  raven,  I  beard  him  croak, 
Aa  we  plashed  along  beneath  the  oak 
That  fiinj^fi  its  broad  bfEinches  so  far  and  so  wide, 
Their  shadows  are  dancing  in  mi^.kt  of  the  tide. 
"Who  wakens  my  nestlings?  "  the  raven  he  said, 
"  My  beak  shall  ere  morn  in  hts  bhM>d  l>e  red  \ 
For  a  blue  swollen  corpus  ts  a  dainty  meal, 
And  ni  have  my  share  with  the  pike  and  the  eel." 

2. 
Merrilv  swim  vtc,  the  moon  shines  bright, 
There  s  ^  gulden  ^leam  on  the  distant  height : 
There's  a  silver  shosver  on  the  aiders  dank^ 
And  the  drooping  willows  that  wave  on  the  bank, 
I  see  tl>e  Abht^y,  lioth  turret  and  tower, 
It  is  all  astir  far  the  ve^jter  hour  ; 
The  monks  for  the  chapt:)  are  leaving  each  cell, 
Uwl  Where's  Father  Philip  should  toll  the  bell? 

^lerrlly  svvim  we.%  the  moan  shines  bright, 

1  Juwnward  lie  drift  through  shadow  and  light, 

U  ruler  yf>n  pfck  the  cdilWs  bleep. 

Calm  niid  .silent,  dark  atid  deep. 

The  Kelpy  hits  risen  from  the  fi thorniest  pooh 

He  ha^*  lighted  hi:>  cnndle  of  death  and  ofnioul: 

Ijtok,  Father,  lunk,  and  you*ll  laugh  to  see 

Huw  he  j^tit^ess  and  glares  wiih  hb  eyes  on  ihce  ! 


CJood  lutk  tn  your  fishing,  whom  watch  ye  to-niglit  \ 
A  man  of  Jntnn  or  a  man  of  ini^ht  ? 
\>iX  layman  or  priest  that  must  float  in  your  cove^ 
( ^r  bner  who  crosses  to  visit  bis  love? 
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Hark  !  heard  ye  the  Kelpy  reply  as  we  passed, — 

"  God's  blessing  on  the  warder,  he  lock'd  the  bridge  fast! 

All  that  come  to  my  cove  are  sunk. 

Priest  or  layman,  lover  or  monk." 

Landed— landed !  the  black  book  hath  won. 
Else  had  you  seen  Berwick  with  morning  smi  I 
Sain  ye,  and  save  ye,  and  blithe  mot  ye  be. 
For  seldom  they  land  that  go  swimming  with  me.  ' 

TO  THE  SUB-PRIOR. 

Good  evening,  Sir  Priest,  and  so  late  as  yon  ride, 
With  your  mule  so  fair,  and  your  mantle  so  wide ; 
But  ride  you  through  \^ey,  or  ride  you  o*er  hill. 
There  is  one  that  has  warrant  to  wait  on  you  still.  \ 

Back,  back, 

The  volume  black  ! 
I  have  a  warrant  to  carry  it  back. 

What,  ho  !  Sub-Prior,  and  came  you  but  here 

To  conjure  a  book  from  a  dead  woman's  bier  ? 

Sain  you,  and  save  you,  be  wary  and  wise. 

Ride  back  with  the  book,  or  you'll  pay  for  your  prize. 

Back,  back. 

There's  death  in  the  track  ! 
In  the  name  of  my  master,  I  bid  thee  bear  back. 

That  which  is  neither  ill  nor  well. 
That  which  belongs  not  to  heaven  nor  to  hell, 
A  wreath  of  the  mist,  a  bubble  of  the  stream, 
'Twixt  a  waking  thought  and  a  sleeping  dre&m ; 

A  form  that  men  spy 

With  the  half-shut  eye 
In  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  am  L 

Vainly,  Sir  Prior,  wouldst  thou  bar  me  my  right ! 
Like  the  star  when  it  shoots,  I  can  dart  through  the  night ; 
I  can  dance  on  the  torrent,  and  ride  on  the  air. 
And  travel  the  world  with  the  bonny  night-mare. 

Again,  again. 

At  the  crook  of  the  glen. 
Where  bickers  the  bumie,  I'll  meet  thee  again. 

Men  of  good  are  bold  as  sackless. 
Men  of  rude  are  wild  and  reckless. 

Lie  thou  still 

In  the  nook  of  the  hill. 
For  those  be  before  thee  that  wish  thee  ill% 
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BORDER   BALLAD. 
1. 
^rARCH,  TOarch,  Etbrick  and  Teviotdalc, 

Why  the  dell  dimia  ye  mardi  forward  m  ordCT? 
Mnrch,  msircli,  E>ikdate  tuid  LiddeisdiLte* 

All  the  Biue  JJonnt^ts  ^rc  bound  for  the  Border. 
Many  a  baiuieT  spread, 
Fluuer^  above  your  he^ 
Many  n  crest  that  b  famous  m  story. 
Mount  and  make  ready  then, 
Son3  of  the  mountain  glen. 
Fight  for  the  Queen  a»d  our  old  Scottish  glory. 

Come  from  tiie  h3l5  whtre  your  hirsels  are  grnzo^ 

Come  Jrom  the  ^len  of  the  buck  and  the  roe; 
Come  to  the  crag  where  tlie  beacon  ts  blaiirig^ 
Come  with  the  buckler,  the  lance,  and  the  bow. 
Trumpets  are  Hountling, 
'  War-Steeds  are  boundiiig, 
Stand  to  your  arms,  and  mareh  m  good  order, 
England  shall  raany  a  day 

Tdloftlii'  hlnacly  fi^.y, 
When  the  Blue  Lonncts  came  over  tlic  Border. 


From  the  Pirate. 

[1S21.] 

CLAUD  ILVLCRO'S  SON'G. 

Fakkwki.l  to  Northmaven, 

Lircy  llill^wicke,  farewell! 
To  the  cairns  of  thy  haven, 

'i'lie  -.*lu;iu:>  on  thy  fell — 
To  each  hree/e  that  can  var>' 

Tlic  m<..)(l  (if  thy  main, 
Aivl  ti)  [lice,  b.)nnv  Mary  ! 

W'e  meet  not  a^ain  I 

Fareuell  the  wild  ferry, 
Which  Ilac'Ui  enuM  liravc, 

\V1  ,"1  ill,.  |.cak^  r,f  tiie  Skerry 
N\  A'-:  \\  liilc  ;n  llie  \'..ivc. 

Tlicrj"^  n  ni;ii(l  niav  lo^k  over 


or  tn 
lie  ^ 


;I'l  V,  avc-  1:1  vain, 
I'Tcf  her  h.ver— 


Tlu'  V..-.V.  thou  1a>t  hrnke, 

(  ';i  :!.c  wild  ciiiieiiU  llini;  tliem  ; 

On  III.-    jiilcl^and  nivl  rock 

l.ct  Vak:  u^jnr.a'dviis  sin;^  them  : 


New  sweetness  they'll  give  her 

Bewilderinj^  strain  ; 
But  there's  one  who  will  never 

Bclij\e  them  ai^ain. 

O  were  there  an  island, 

Though  ever  so  wild, 
Where  woman  could  smile,  and 

No  man  be  beguiled — 
Too  tempting  a  snare 

To  ])oor  mortals  were  given; 
And  the  hope  would  \\\  tr.ere. 

That  should  anchor  in  heaven. 

SONG    OF 
HAROLD    HARFAGER. 

The  sun  is  rising  dimly  red. 

The  wind  is  wailing  low  and  dread  ; 

From  his  cliff  the  eagle  sallies, 

I -eaves  the  wolf  his  (k^irksome  valleys; 

In  the  mist  the  ravens  liover, 

Pec}^  the  wild  dogs  from  the  cover, 

Screaming,  cmaking,  baying,  yelling, 

l^.ich  in  his  wild  nccenls  telling, 

"  Soon  we  feast  on  dead  and  dying, 

Fair-hair'd  Harold's  flag  is  tlying." 
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Many  a  crest  on  air  is  streaming. 
Many  a  helmet  darkly  gleaming, 
Many  an  arm  the  axe  uprears, 
Doom'd  to  hew  the  wood  of  spears. 
All  along  the  crowded  ranks 
Horses  neigh  and  armour  clanks ; 
Chiefs  are  shouting,  clarions  ringing, 
Louder  still  the  bard  is  singing, 
"  Gather  footmen,  gather  horsemen, 
To  the  field,  ye  valiant  Norsemen  ! 

"  Halt  ye  not  for  food  or  slumber. 
View  not  vantage,  count  not  number  : 
Jolly  reapers,  forward  still. 
Grow  the  crop  on  vale  or  hill. 
Thick  or  scatter'd,  stiff  or  lithe. 
It  shall  down  before  the  scythe. 


Forward  with  your  sickles  bright. 
Reap  the  harvest  of  the  fight  — 
Onward  footmen,  onward  horsemen, 
To  the  chaige  ye  gallant  Norsemen  ! 

"  Fatal  Choosers  of  the  Slaughter, 
O'er  you  hovers  Odin's  daughter  ; 
Hear  the  choice  she  spreads  before  ye, — 
Victory,  and  wealth,  and  glory  ; 
Or  old  Valhalla's  roaring  hail, 
Her  ever-circling  mead  and  ale. 
Where  for  eternity  unite 
The  jo3rs  of  wassail  and  of  fight 
Headlong  forward,  foot  and  horsemen, 
Charge  and  fight,  and  die  like  Norse- 


SONG  OF  THE  ZETLAND  FISHERMAN. 

Farewell,  merry  maidens,  to  song,  and  to  laugh. 
For  the  brave  lads  of  Westra  are  bound  to  the  Haaf ; 
And  we  must  hftve  labour,  and  hunger,  and  pain. 
Ere  we  dance  with  the  maids  of  Dunrossness  again. 

For  now,  in  our  trim  boats  of  Noroway  deal, 

We  must  dance  on  the  waves,  with  the  porpoise  and  seal ; 

The  breeze  it  shall  pipe,  so  it  pipe  not  too  nigh. 

And  the  gull  be  our  songstress  whene'er  she  flits  by. 

Sin^  on,  my  brave  bird,  while  we  follow,  like  thee. 
By  bank,  shoal,  and  quicksand,  the  swarms  of  the  sea ; 
And  when  twenty-score  fishes  are  straining  our  Ime, 
Sing  louder,  brave  bird,  for  their  spoils  shall  be  thine. 

We'll  sing  while  we  bait,  and  we'U  sing  while  we  haul. 
For  the  deeps  of  the  Haaf  have  enough  for  us  all : 
There  is  torsk  for  the  gentle,  and  skate  for  the  carle, 
And  there's  wealth  fot  bold  Magnus,  the  son  of  the  earL 

Huzza  !  my  brave  comrades,  give  way  for  the  Haaf, 
We  shall  sooner  come  back  to  the  dance  and  the  laugh  ; 
For  light  without  mirth  is  a  lamp  without  oil ; 
Then,  mirth  and  long  life  to  the  bold  Magnus  Troil ! 


CLEVELAND'S  SONGS. 


Love  wakes  and  weeps 

While  Beauty  sleeps  ! 
O  for  Music's  softest  numbers, 

To  prompt  a  theme. 

For  Beauty's  dream, 
Soft  as  the  pillow  of  her  slumbers  ! 


Through  groves  of  palm 

Sigh  g^es  of  balm, 
Fire-flies  on  the  air  are  wheeling ; 

While  through  the  gloom 

Comes  soft  perfume, 
The  distant  beds  of  flowers  revealing. 


Jl  wt  give  the  wotd,  above  tbe  ttorm. 
To  cot  the  mut,  and  dcarthe  wreck. 

Tbe  tiaid  cje  I  dared  not  raaev— 
The  hand,  diat  shook  when  pres  d 
tothine^ 

Matt  point  tbe  guns  vpoa  the  dose 

Most  bid  the  deadlj  axtlau  Aii^ 

To  all  I  lote,  or  bopc^  or  fear,— 
llfMnmr,  fjT  own,  a  long  adico  ! 

To  all  that  life  kif  soft  and  dear. 
Farewell !  sare  memory  of  yon ! 

/>VOT  Queniin  Durward. 

[1823.] 

COUNTY  GUY. 

Ah!  Comity  Gny,  the  hour  is  nigh. 

The  sun  has  left  the  lea. 
The  orange  flower  perfumes  the  bower. 

me  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 
"jc  !«*•  his  by  who  thriird  all  day. 

h)ta  httshM  his  partner  nigh ;  | 

r^  u'^"^  flower,  confess  the  hour,    ' 
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I  have  strainM  the  spider's  thread 
'Gainst  the  promise  of  a  maid  ; 
I  have  weigh'd  a  grain  of  sand 
'Gainst  her  plight  of  heart  and  hand ; 
I  told  my  true  love  of  the  token. 
How  her  faith  proved  light,  and  her 

word  was  broken : 
Again  her  word  and  truth  she  plight, 
And  I  believed  them  again  ere  night 

From  Woodstock, 

[1826.] 

AN  HOUR  WITH  THEE. 

An  hour  with  thee !— When  earliest  day 

j    Dapples  with  gold  the  eastern  grey, 

Oh,  what  can  frame  my  mind  to  bear 
•    The  toil  and  turmo'd,  cark  and  care. 

New  griefs,  which  coming  hours  unfold, 
■    And  sad  remembrance  of  the  old  ? — 

One  hour  with  thee. 

'    One  hour  with  thee! — When  burning 
June 
Waves  his  red  flag  at  pitch  of  noon ; 
What  shall  repay  the  faithful  swain, 
I    His  labour  on  the  sultry  plain  ; 
And  more  than  cave  or  sheltering  bough, 
Cool    feverish    blood,    and    throbbing 
brow  ?— 

One  hour  with  thee. 

One  hour  with  thee ! — When  sun  is  set, 
O,  what  can  teach  me  to  forget 
The  thankless  labours  of  the  day  ; 

!    The  hopes,  the  wishes,  flung  away ; 

,    The  increasing  wants,andlesseninggains. 
The    master's  pride,   who   scorns   my 

i  pains? — 

One  hour  with  thee. 

I 

From  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth, 
I  [1828.] 

I      THE  LAY  OF  POOR  LOUISE. 
I    Ah,  poor  Louise  !  the  livelong  day 
'    She  roams  from  cot  to  castle  gay ; 
And  still  her  voice  and  viol  say. 
Ah,  maids,  beware  the  woodland  way, 
Think  on  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !  The  sun  was  high, 
j    It  smirch'd  her  cheek,  it  dimmed  her  eye, 


The  woodland  walk  was  cool  and  nigh. 
Where  birds  with  chiming  streamlets  vie 
To  cneer  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !  The  savage  bear 
Made  ne'er  that  lovely  grove  his  lair  ; 
The  wolves  molest  not  paths  so  fair — 
But  better  far  had  such  been  there 

For  poor  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !  In  woody  wold 
She  met  a  huntsman  fair  and  bold ; 
Hb  baldric  was  of  silk  and  gold. 
And  many  a  witching  tale  he  told 
To  poor  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !  Small  cause  to  pine 
Hadst  thou  for  treasures  of  the  mine  ; 
For  peace  of  mind,  that  gift  divine. 
And  spotless  innocence,  were  thine. 
Ah,  poor  Louise ! 

Ah,  poor  Louise  !  Thy  treasure's  reft ! 
I  know  not  if  by  force  or  theft. 
Or  part  by  violence,  part  by  gift ; 
But  miseiy  is  all  that  s  left 

•To  poor  Louise. 

Let  poor  Louise  some  succour  have  ! 
She  will  not  long  your  bounty  crave. 
Or  tire  the  gay  with  warning  stave — 
For  Heaven  has  grace,  and  earth  a  grave 
Poor  poor  Louise. 

SONG  OF  THE  GLEE -MAIDEN. 

I. 

Yes,  thou  mayst  sigh. 
And  look  once  more  at  all  around, 
At  stream  and  bank,  and  sky  and  ground. 
Thy  life  its  final  course  has  found. 

And  thou  must  die. 


Yes,  lay  thee  down. 
And  while  thy  strtiggling  pulses  flutter. 
Bid  the  grey  monk  his  soul-mass  mutter. 
And  the  deep  bell  its  death-tone  utter — 

Thy  life  is  gone. 

3- 

Be  not  afraid. 
*Tis  but  a  pang,  and  then  a  thrill, 
A  fever  fit,  and  then  a  chill ; 
And  then  an  end  of  human  ill. 

For  thou  art  dead. 


SONGS    FROM    THE    PLAYS 


^€^  ike  Aw  ifDam^ptL 
THE  St'?«  UPOX  THE  LAKE. 
The.  ^jt^  ttpcn  d>e  kkc  k  loir^ 

Tbe  w^ii  Urds  b^i 
The  luUi  biiw  e«vsi^t'>  4 

Vet  Leooml  tatries  lon^  ~ 
K^w  ill  whcKD  imned  kMl  an 

FrcMn  kr<(D«  and  kwe  diridt^ 
In  tbe  cA^tn  amaet  fsaf  leiwir 

Eacb  to  the  kwed  oi^t  ade. 

Tbe  DoU'f  dAm«^  <m  tonct  It^v 

Who  «aiu  hes  gallaal  knight, 
IxK/ka  to  the  wettem  beam  to  ifj^ 

Tbe  Ikih  ofttvciartir^bt 
The  villa^?  isaaAt  wifh  hand  flo  bvom« 

The  k%d  ray  to  shade, 
Up'^n  the  ffy>tpath  watches  now 

For  Coliri's  darkening  plai^L 

Now  to  their  mates  the  ^n-ild  swans  row, 

By  day  they  swam  apart. 
And  to  the  thicket  wanders  slow 

The  hind  beside  the  hart. 
The  wo<'>'llark  at  his  partner's  side, 

Twitter*  his  clr>sing  song — 
All  meet  whom  day  and  care  divide. 

But  Leonard  tarries  long. 

ADMIRK  NOT  THAT  I  GATN'D. 
Ar)MiRK  not  that  I  gain'd  the  prize 

From  all  the  village  crew  ; 
How  could  I  fail  with  hand  or  eyes. 

When  heart  and  faith  were  true? 


WILEN  THE  TEMPEST, 

WHX2t  the  teiDpest''£  at  the  lovdot. 

Op  jt(  g3de  tlir  caglr  rides; 
When  i1k  oean  rolb  the  pmuioia, 

Thmrjgh  (he  foam  the  so -bird  glides- 
All  the  ra^-e  of  wind  and  sea 
Is  subdued  by  con>tanc)-. 

Gnawing  want  and  sickness  pining. 
All  the  ills  that  men  endure  ; 

Each  their  various  pangs  combining, 
Constancy  can  find  a  cure — 

Pain,  and  Fear,  and  Poverty, 

Are  subdued  by  constancy. 

Bar  me  from  each  wonted  pleasure. 
Make  me  abject,  mean,  and  |x>or  ; 

Heap  on  insults  without  measure. 
Chain  me  to  a  dungeon  floor — 

ril  be  happy,  rich,  and  free. 

If  endow'd  with  constanc>'. 


i 


BONNY   DUNDEE. 

Air — "  The  Bonrutz  of  Bonny  Dundre." 

To  the  Lords  of  Convention  'twas  Claver'se  who  spoke, 
** lue  the  King's  crown  shall  fall  there  are  crowns  to  be  broke; 
So  let  each  Cavalier  who  loves  honour  and  me, 
Come  follow  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

*'  Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can, 
Come  saddle  your  horses,  and  call  up  your  men  ; 
Come  open  the  West  Port,  and  let  me  gang  free, 
And  it's  room  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee  !" 
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Dundee  he  is  mounted,  he  rides  up  the  street. 
The  bells  are  rung  backward,  the  drums  they  are  beat ; 
But  the  Provost,  douce  man,  said,  "Just  e'en  let  him  be, 
The  Gude  Town  is  weel  quit  of  that  Deil  of  Dundee." 
Come  fill  up  my  cup^  &c 

As  he  rode  down  the  sanctified  bends  of  the  Bow, 
Ilk  carline  was  flyting  and  shaking  her  pow ; 
But  the  young  plants  of  grace  they  lookM  couthie  and  slee. 
Thinking,  luck  to  thy  bonnet,  thou  Bonny  Dundee  ! 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c 

With  sour-featured  Whigs  the  Grassmarket  was  cramm'd 
As  if  half  the  West  had  set  tryst  to  be  hang'd ; 
There  was  spite  in  each  look,  there  was  fear  in  each  e'e. 
As  they  watch'd  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c 

These  cowls  of  Kilmarnock  had  spits  and  had  spears. 
And  lang-hafted  gullies  to  kill  Cavaliers  ; 
But  they  shrunk  to  close-heads,  and  the  causeway  was  free. 
At  the  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c 

He  spurr*d  to  the  foot  of  the  proud  Castle  rock. 
And  with  the  gay  Gordon  he  gallantly  spoke ; 
*'  Let  Mons  Meg  and  her  marrows  speak  twa  words  or  three. 
For  the  love  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee." 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c 

The  Gordon  demands  of  him  which  way  he  goes — 
**  Where'er  shall  direct  me  the  shade  of  Montrose ! 
Your  Grace  in  short  space  shall  hear  tidings  of  me, 
Or  that  low  lies  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c. 

"  There  are  hills  beyond  Pentland,  and  lands  beyond  Forth, 
If  there's  lords  in  the  Lowlands,  there's  chiefs  in  the  North ; 
There  are  wild  Duniewassals  three  thousand  times  three. 
Will  cry  hoighl  for  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fUl  up  my  cup,  &c 

"  There's  brass  on  the  target  of  barken'd  bull-hide ; 
There's  steel  in  the  scabbard  that  dangles  beside ; 
The  brass  shall  be  burnish' d,  the  steel  shall  flash  free. 
At  a  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c 

"  Away  to  the  hills,  to  the  caves,  to  the  rocks— 
Ere  I  own  an  usurper,  I'll  couch  with  the  fox  ; 
And  tremble,  false  Whigs,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee, 
You  have  not  seen  the  last  of  my  bonnet  and  me  !" 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c 


SONCS  FROM  THE  FLA  YS. 


Ife  wmved  Mf  pmod  buvL  ^^  the  imiopets  werie  falorwiit 
Tile  kettlr-dmittft  dath'd,  snd  ibe  hmiicmen  rode  oo, 
Till  on  fUmeUton"*  dilb  md  od  Clermistoa'f  k^ 
Diod  &ws|  the  wild  VAr^Kiotc»  of  Boqqj  Donfkc 

Come  fiU  gp  laj  cap^  oiMi«  ^  ap  injr  can, 
Co(n«  sa4d£e  the  hon£i  and  call  «p  the  moi,      T 
Come  open  your  g^es,  a^  lei  roe  gae  free, 
For  itV  up  with  t^  bomieta  of  Boosy  Dundee  ! 


WHEN  FKtENDS  ARE  MET. 
%VH£N  friends  are  met  o*rf  mefiy  cheer, 
And  loveJy  fye*  sire       _^* 
And  in  the  gjoblet^  boma  ^ 

The  Cttes  Df  dai'  ire  dmrai^d  ; 
Whifn   pun*  are  nud^  and   bftunpen 

fiuaflTd, 
And  wild  Wit  shwits  his  ro^ng  ihait, 
Afifl  Mirth  his  jovbi  Uugh  ba&  laufrli'd, 
Then  ii  our  boitquct  crftwn^d. 

Ah  gay, 
Th<!n  b  our  Ijanquet  crovv'Ti'd* 

Wbc:R  gk'L'S  iirc  ^''Jng,  and  ca^ch^  tmllH 
And  tiii^h fulness  ^jows  bright  and  bold, 
Aud  bcjiiry  Is  no  longer  cold^ 

And  n^  nu  Irmj^yr  dull ; 
When  chimes  are  briefj  and  cocks  do 

crovt> 
To  tell  us  1 1  is  time  to  go< 
Yet  hMW  I'l  fpftri  wtr  rio  nol  knoW;, 

Tfr'rti  j?i  uur  fenst  at  full^ 
Ah  f^ay* 

Then  is  uur  fi^a^t  at  fult 


HITHER  WE  COME. 

HmiXE  ««  ccvme^ 

Ooce  ilaves  to  the  dntm. 
But  DO  lotiger  we  list  to  (i£  lattle  ; 

Adieu  to  the  wars. 

With  their  slashes  and  5cai% 
The  marcb^  and  the  $tonEi,  and  ih^e  bi 

There  are  ^dtne  of  us  tiuuixi*d. 
And  sotite  that  are  lamed, 

Atld  some  r>f  old  Eichir^  nre  complajt 
But  we'll  take  up  tht  tools, 
VVlnth  we  flun^  by  like  HjoIs, 

■Gainst  Ucjn  Spaniard  lo^o  i-campi 
itig. 

Diick  Hathom  doth  vow 
To  reiurn  to  the  jilouiijb^ 

Jack  Steele  tcj  hi^  ari^il  and  hnmriM 
The  weaver  shall  find  rivtm 
At  the  vvirjhE-wapi^in^  louni. 

And  your  clerk  bliall  te^di  writing 
gra^mmar. 


MISCELLANEOUS    POEMS. 


IN  THE  ORDER  OF  THEIR  COMPOSITION  OR  PUBLICATION. 


ON  THE  SETTING  SUN. 

[«783.1 

Those  evening  clouds,  that  setting  ray, 
And  beauteous  tints,  serve  to  display 

Their  great  Creator's  praise ; 
Then  let  the  short-lived  thing  calVd  man. 


Whose  life's  comprised  within  a  span. 
To  Him  his  homage  raise. 

We  often  praise  the  evening  clouds, 
And  tints  so  say  and  bold. 

But  seldom  think  upon  our  God, 
Who  tinged  these  clouds  with  gold  ! 


THE  VIOLET. 

[1797.] 
It  appears  from  the  Zs/e  of  Scott,  vol.  i,  p.  333,  that  these  lines,  first  published 
in  the  Engiish  Minstrdsy,  1810,  were  written  in  1797,  on  occasion  of  tne  Poet's 
disappointment  in  love. 


The  violet  in  her  greenwood  bower, 
Where  birchen  boughs  with  hazels 
mingle, 

May  boast  itself  the  fairest  flower 
In  glen,  or  copse,  or  forest  dingle. 

Though  fair  her  gems  of  azure  hue. 
Beneath  the  dew-drop's  weight  re- 
clining ; 


I've  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  blue, 

More   sweet    through  wat'iy  lustre 
shining. 

The  summer  sun  that  dew  shall  dry, 
Ere  yet  the  day  be  past  its  morrow ; 

Nor  longer  in  my  false  love's  eye 
Remain'd  the  tear  of  parting  sorrow. 


TO  A  LADY. 

WITH   FLOWERS  FROM  A  ROMAN  WALL. 
[1797] 

Written  in  1797,  on  an  excursion  from  Gillsland,  in  Cumberland, 
vol  i.  p.  365. 


See  Lifi, 


Take    these    flowers    which,    purple 
waving. 

On  the  ruin'd  rampart  grew. 
Where,  the  sons  of  freedom  braving, 

Rome's  imperial  standards  flew. 


Warriors  from  the  breach  of  danger 
Pluck  no  longer  laurels  there ; 

They  but  yield  the  passing  stranger 
Wild- flower  wreathes    for   Beauty's 
hair. 


THE  BARD'S  INCANTATION. 

WRITTEN   UNDER  THE  THREAT  OF  INVASION   IN  THE  AUTUMN   OF    1804. 


L^ 


The  forest  of  Glenmore  is  drear. 

It  is  all  of  black  pine  and  the  dark 
oak-tree ; 
And  the  midnight  wind,  to  the  mountain 
deer, 
Is  whistling  the  forest  lullaby  : 


The  moon  !  looks  ^hrough  the  drifting 

storm. 
But  the  troubled  lake  reflects  not  her 

form, 
For  the  waves  roll  whitening  to  the  land. 
And  dash  against  the  shelvy  strand. 


'*  Wiike  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death, 
^linstrels  and  Lards  of  other  days  ! 

For  the  midnight  wind  is  on  the  heath, 
And  the  miduight  meteors  dimly 

Tb«  Spectre  with  his  Bloody  Hand, 
Is  wandcrif)^  through  the  wild  wood- 
land ; 
The  owl  and  the  raven  are  mute  for 

dn?ad, 
And  the  time  tsmeet  to  awakethedead! 

**  Souk  of  the  isjighty,  wake  and  say, 
To  what  high  strain  your  harps 

were  strung, 
When  Lxjchlin  plow*d  her  billowy  way, 
And  on  your  shores  her  Norsemen 

flung? 
Iter  Norsemen  train'd  to  spoil  and 

blood, 
Skiird  to  prepare  the  Raven's  food. 
All,  by  your  harpings,  doomM  to  die 
On  bloody  L^rgt  and  Loncarty. 

**  Mute  are  ye  all  T  N^o  murmurs  strange 
Upon  the  midnight  breeze  sail  by ; 

HELLVEl 

[1805 

In  the  spring  of  1805,  a  young  gentleman  c 

sitiock,  perished  by  losing  his  way  on  the  m 

tift*  discovered  till  three  months  afterwards 

ifiil  terrier*bitch.  his  rnnsfnnt  off^r.^ — ♦  - 
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Dark  green  was  that  spot  'mid  the  brown  mountain  heather. 
Where  the  Pilgrim  of  Nature  lay  stretchM  in  decay. 

Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandon'd  to  weather,  » 

Till  the  mountain-winds  wasted  the  tenantless  clay. 

Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended. 

For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favourite  attended. 

The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended, 
And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was  slumber  ? 

When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft  didst  thou  start  ? 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou  number. 

Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 
And,  oh  !  was  it  meet,  that — no  requiem  read  o'er  him— 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him. 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretch'd  before  him — 

Unhonour'd  the  Pilgrim  from  life  should  depart  ? 

When  a  Prince  to  the  fate  of  the  Peasant  has  yielded. 

The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted  hall ; 
With  scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded. 

And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall : 
Through  Uie  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torches  are  gleaming ; 

In  the  proudlv-arch*d  chapel  the  banners  are  beaming ; 
Far  adown  the  lon^  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming, 

Lamenting  a  Chief  of  the  people  should  fall. 

But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature. 

To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain  lamb, 

When,  wilder'd,  he  drops  from  some  cliff  huge  in  stature, 
And  draws  his  last  sod  by  the  s'de  of  his  dam. 

And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desert  lake  lying, 

Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  grey  plover  flying, 

With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying 
In  the  arms  of  Hellvelljrn  and  Catchedicam. 

THE  DYING  BARD. 

[1806.]  • 

KoL—Daffydz  Gangnten. 
The  Welsh  tradition  bears,  that  a  Bard,  on  his  death-bed,  demanded  his  harp, 
and  played  the  air  to  which  these  verses  are  adapted ;  requesting  that  it  might  be 
performed  at  his  funeraL 

I. 
DiNAS  Emlinn,  lament ;  for  the  moment  is  nigh. 
When  mute  in  the  woodlands  thine  echoes  shall  die  : 
No  more  by  sweet  Teivi  Cadwallon  shall  rave. 
And  mix  his  wild  notes  with  the  wild  dashing  wave.       ^ 

II. 

In  spring  and  in  autumn  thy  glories  of  shade 
Unhonour'd  shall  flourish,  unhonour'd  shall  fade ; 
For  soon  shall  be  Hfeless  the  eye  and  the  tongue. 
That  view'd  them  with  rapture,  with  rapture  that  sung. 


Atidl 
Alii  I 


tiieOU, 


I 


■iflc  T^n  I  1 1 

7  '    '."^  tie  d^  elboar «f  Ite 

AaJi^cTiriiiiiivh%» 

n, 

AmI  ifim,  Dins  Ea^Zsm  t 


JUL   NORMAK   H0R>£'5HOE, 


*l\ifi  M'tlfcb,   (r>liAb!rir.g  i   m^janliinoos  crjiOitn,,  and  pisse^ieig  orJy  an  mfcnor 

JirrrfJ  *if  i**>r**Ti,  w  rre  n^uiJly  miiMe  tu  enctmliEer  ihe  shock  of  iLc  Ai>gL>-NonRaii 

i^vsli^.    ' K'-JA'ii'VTL'iUy,  hj»We.i:r»  ih^y  Wire  ^occc*>ful  tn  re^i^nijig  tbe  invaiicrs :  ind 

Ihr  f^iil'mnrtif  t**f  ^^  ar<r  tiif4^j%«^l  lo  celebrate  A  defeat  of  LuikE,  Larl  of  Stngtiii 

arv!   IVinM^^lti*,  ai>'J  of  NhvirJl:^   lian^n  of  ChepilcH%  l^-irda-Mxrchcre  &f  Mon- 

'    ffj./mlhtljiff.     Kjmnv   tv  a  slrf^m  which   di*ide:i  ihe  coiariiiei  ^y^  Monmauth  aj>d 

,    i  tl^mitf'^^n  :  i.u^t^^xli^  (he  ^cctjc  of  the  &iipposfd  bat  lie,  U  a  vaJe  iii[xm  its  b^iks 

I    fjiigtiififd  Uy  iltK  tmiw  of  a  very  ancient  ca^tic. 


1. 

I^  ^  r^^'l'(U\  the  ^*>r^*:  in  Stri^ruiri  liouruU, 
At+d  h-ifTifTi^rv  flirt,  an'!  ant  il  i«ritiri<l£^ 
Art^l  afm'iufftv,  with  irtifi  tnii, 
llarJ*  ruiinv  a  *t^H  fnr  loUk\  hrnW. 
\*ii\\\  fill  iJm^  hiifK!  nhith  hf^ruh  tlv*«!ffel 
/\  r  '/UN'i    I  /!'■  <  '(  ;'    '  [    -,   iiiiiTi'i*  r  wj;^'  Mcci, 
'I  h.it  '•'«-r  -.li:ill  'Iiiif  a  snl.lf.-  wonnrl 
<  >ii  fair  ( /l:)ni'a;;;ui\  \(Iv'jt  gr<ninfl  ! 


I'  loin 


()U(rs,  ere  flawn 
(caul  afar  tlic  ]»u;'lr-li()rn  ; 


And  fort.ht  m  bande<1  pomp  anti  pridc^ 
Stom  CJare  and  ^cty  Seville  tide, 
Thcj*  s^vore,  vhdt  banuere  broad  should 

gleam. 
In  mmsksfi  Ujrht,  an  Rymny's  strearn  ; 
They  vo-h-M,  Crierphili's  si)<i  shotihl  fn'l 
lilt  Norman  charger's  spuming  heel. 

III. 
And  sooth  they  swore — the  sun  arose, 
AikI  Kyinny's  wave  with  crimson  ghnvs  : 
For  riare's  rerl  banner,  floatini;  wide, 
RolIM  down  the  stream  to  Severn's  tide! 
And  sootli   they  vow'd — the    trampled 

green 
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'd  where  hot  Neville's  charge  had 

been: 
;ry  sable  hoof-tramp  stood 
rman  horseman's  curdling  blood ! 


"hepstow*s  brides  may  curse  the 
toil. 


That  arm'd  stout  Clare  for  Cambrian 

broil ; 
Their  orphans  long  the  art  may  rue. 
For  Neville's  war-horse  forged  the  shoe. 
No  more  the  stamp  of  armed  steed 
Shall  dint  Glamorgan's  velvet  mead  ; 
Nor  trace  be  there,  in  earlv  spring. 
Save  of  the  Fairies'  emerald  ring. 


THE  MAID  OF  TORO. 
[1806.] 

O,  LOW  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of  Toro, 

And  weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the  dark  wood, 
All  as  a  fair  maiden,  bewilaer'd  in  sorrow. 

Sorely  sigh'd  to  the  breezes,  and  wept  to  the  flood. 
"  O,  samts  !  from  the  mansion^  of  bliss  lowly  bending ; 

Sweet  Virgin  !  who  hearest  the  suppliant  s  cry, 
Now  grant  my  petition,  in  anguish  ascending, 

My  Henry  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die  I " 

All  distant  and  faint  were  the  sounds  of  the  battle, 

With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes  they  fail. 
Till  the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  conflict's  dread  rattle. 

And  the  chase's  wild  clamour,  came  loading  the  gale. 
Breathless  she  gazed  on  the  woodlands  so  dreary  ; 

Slowly  approaching  a  warrior  was  seen  ; 
Life's  ebbing  tide  mark'd  his  footsteps  so  weary, 

Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  woe  was  his  mien. 

"  O,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  are  flying  I 

O,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low  ! 
Deadly  cold  on  yon  heath  thy  brave  Henry  is  Iving, 

And  fast  through  the  woodland  approaches  the  foe." 
Scarce  could  he  falter  the  tidings  of  sorrow, 

And  scarce  could  she  hear  them,  benumb'd  with  despair  : 
And  when  the  sun  sunk  on  the  sweet  lake  of  Toro, 

For  ever  he  set  to  the  Brave  and  the  Fair. 


THE  PALMER. 
[1806.] 

)PEN  the  door,  some  pity  to  show, 
rn  blows  the  northern  wind  I 
len  is  white  with  the  drifted  snow, 
1  the  path  is  hard  to  find. 

outlaw  seeks  your  castle  gate, 
m  chasing  the  King's  deer, 
jh    even    an    outlaw's    wretched 
state 
;ht  claim  compassion  here. 


"  A  weary  Palmer,  worn  and  weak, 

I  wander  for  my  sin  ; 
O,  open,  for  Our  Lady's  sake  ! 

A  pilgrim's  blessing  win  ! 

**  m  give  you  pardons  from  the  Pope, 
And  reliques  from  o'er  the  sea, — 

Or  if  for  these  you  will  not  ope. 
Yet  open  for  charity. 

**  The  hare  is  crouching  in  her  form, 

The  hart  beside  the  hind  ; 
An  aged  man,  amid  the  storm. 

No  shelter  can  I  find. 


i 
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MiSCELLdMMOVS  FOSMX 


"\rm  >%3r  die  EfUki^ ^ha  dob 

Aad  I  txxmA  loed  ilie  £ttnifc  0*0^ 
Ifft]^  }*M  pi£f  ae. 

"Tl^  iroa  gate  k  boltel  kaj^ 

At  vkkK  I  kf^-xk  in  nn  ; 
Tbe  cmMr'ft  bean  k  doKr  haM^d, 
Wivs  heirs  me  1 

Wbezi  oil  and  foil  foa  b^ 


For  Hi 
Md 


THE  MAID  OF  ?fEIDPATH- 


There  b  a  tj^dhioo  b  Tvecddile,  Ibat;  vhn  Neidlpiitli  Castk,  near  Pl^blc^  ms 
mh^Tte^  by  ihe  E^U  of  March,  a  mttnil  paanott  idhwtifed  betvc^o  &  da^g^iMr  of 
th^  noble  f2J3;)il>%  a^  a  icm  of  Uie  L«ji4  Of  Titthithw,  in  Eiokk  Foresi.  A%  tlie 
allunce  wa^  thought  uositiubUbf  Iter  parent^  die  jonvman  went  abnDad.  Dvrng 
luj  absence  the  lad  j  fell  into  a  oonsvaftdon  ;  aaia  ai  Icqgtli,  as  l^  oalj  means  of 
u^-mg  h«rr  life,  her  fatber  onfisciited  tl^  her  lover  ahoalft  be  ftcalted.  Oil  tfaed^ 
when  he  vt^s  e^p^ctcd  to  \ms&  thn>ugh  Pce^ble^  en  the  road  to  Tmhielaw^  the  TOtms^ 
lidy,  thj^jiigh  much  cxh^uvtt'J,  c^L-a^f  ht-r^elf  to  i*  drricd  to  the  balcony  of  a  hou.^ 
m  Peebles^  iM^lon^ng  t^j  the  family,  that  ishe  might  see  him  a»  he  irde  past.  Her 
aniijecy  irid  ca^cme^M  g^ve  such  force  to  her  organs,  thai  she  is  said  to  have  dii- 
tlngniAhed  hi«  h<>r^e'!i  footer  e^^^  at  an  mcTe<iib!e  distance^  EutTuihielaw,  uti  prepared 
for  the  change  in  her  appearance^  and  not  esin-cttn^  to  see  her  m  that  place,  rede 
on  without  recoj^iaint;  her,  tir  even  slackening  hia  pace.  The  lady  i*'as  unable  to 
suppjrt  the  .^hrick,  and,  after  a  short  struggle^  diet!  in  the  arrrs  of  her  atten<Jinti. 
There  b  a/i  Lnddenl  similar  to  ihU  traditional  taJe  in  Count  Hamilton '&  *'lleiir 
d'Kpinc,^' 


f)  ij>VFRs'  ejes  are  ^haq)  to  see, 

Ah"-!  lovers'  ears  in  hearing; 
And  love,  in  lift:'a  cxtrurrniy, 

(Tan  lend  an  hour  of  checrin)*. 
Discaic  had  l>ct;n  in  Mary's  l>ower, 

And  silow  decay  from  mnuming, 
Thouifh  now  she  sits  on  Nei  dpalh\%  tower, 

To  watch  her  lovers  returning. 

All  KtinW  anH  dim  her  (?ye*i  >fy  bright, 

IUt  form  dccay'd  by  pininj^, 
Till  throu^^h  lirr  wasted  hand,  at  niglit, 

^'<>u  saw  tliL-  taper  sliining  ; 
liy  fits,  a  sultry  hectic  liue 

Acrfiss  lier  cheek  were  flying  ; 
liy  fits,  so  ashy  j)ale  slie  jL^rew, 

Her  maideni  thought  her  dying. 


Vet  keenest  powers  to  s^  and  hear, 

Seem'd  in  hef  frame  tesirling  ; 
Before  the  waich-dtpg  prick 'J  his  ear, 

She  heard  her  lovers  riding  ; 
Ere  scarce  a  distant  form  was  kenH 

She  knew,  :ind  waved  to  greet  him  : 
And  o  er  the  battlement  dtd  l^nd. 

As  on  the  wing  to  meet  him. 

He  came — he  pass^!       "   '         '        ^^m^:^ 

As  o'er  some  stranger  glancrtig  ; 
Her  welcome,  spoke  in  faltering  phrase, 

Ix)st  in  his  courser's  prancing — 
The  castle  arch,  whose  hollow  tone 

Returns  each  whisper  spoken. 
Could  scarcely  catch  the  feeble  moan, 

\Vhich  told  her  heart  was  broken. 
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WANDERING  WILLIE. 
[1806.] 

All  joy  was  bereft  me  the  day  that  you  left  me, 
And  climbed  the  tall  vessel  to  sail  yon  wide  sea  ; 

O  weary  betide  it  !  I  wander*d  beside  it, 
And  bann'd  it  for  parting  my  Willie  and  me. 

Far  o*er  the  wave  hast  thou  followed  thy  fortune, 
Oft  fought  the  squadrons  of  France  and  of  Spain ; 

Ae  kiss  of  welcome's  worth  twenty  at  parting, 
Now  I  hae  gotten  my  Willie  again. 

When  the  sky  it  was  mirk,  and  the  winds  they  were  wailing, 

I  sat  on  the  beach  wi'  the  tear  in  my  ee. 
And  thought  o*  the  bark  where  my  Willie  was  sailing, 

And  wish'd  that  the  tempest  could  a*  blaw  on  me.  ^ 

Now  that  thy  gallant  ship  rides  at  her  mooring, 

Now  that  my  wanderer*s  in  safety  at  hame. 
Music  to  me  were  the  wildest  winds*  roaring,   ' 

That  e'er  o*er  Inch- Keith  drove  the  dark  ocean  faem. 

When  the  lights  they  did  blaze,  and  the  guns  they  did  rattle. 
And  blithe  was  each  heart  for  the  great  victory. 

In  secret  I  wept  for  the  dangers  of  battle. 
And  thy  glory  itself  was  scarce  comfort  to  me. 

But  now  shalt  thou  tell,  while  I  eagerly  listen. 
Of  each  bold  adventure,  and  every  brave  scar ; 

And  trust  me,  I'll  smile,  though  my  een  they  may  glisten ; 
For  sweet  after  danger's  the  tale  of  the  war. 

And  oh,  how  we  doubt  when  there's  distance  'tween  lovers, 
When  there's  naething  to  speak  to  the  heart  thro'  the  ee ; 

How  often  the  kindest  and  warmest  prove  rovers. 
And  the  love  of  the  faithfullest  ebbs  like  the  sea. 

Till,  at  times — could  I  help  it  ? — I  pined  and  I  ponder'd 
If  love  could  change  notes  like  the  bird  on  the  tree — 

Now  I'll  ne'er  ask  if  thine  eyes  may  hae  wander'd. 
Enough,  thy  leal  heart  has  been  constant  to  me. 

Welcome,  from  sweeping  o'er  sea  and  through  channel. 

Hardships  and  dai^er  despising  for  fame. 
Furnishing  story  for  glory's  oright  annal. 

Welcome,  my  wanderer,  to  Jeanie  and  hame ! 

Enough  now  thy  story  in  annals  of  glory 

Has  humbled  the  pride  of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain  ; 
No  more  shalt  thou  grieve  me,  no  more  shalt  thou  leave  me, 

I  never  will  part  with  my  Willie  again. 
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**  O  TELi.  mc»  ITarper,  w)ierefore  flow 
Thy  wayward  nniea  of  wail  &nd  woe 
Fir  down  the  deijert  of  Glencoci 

Where  nont^  may  list  their  melody  ? 
Say*  harpVi  thtm  to  the  misfci  that  fly, 
Or  to  the  dnndeer  glancing  by^ 
Or  to  the  ca^lc  that  from  high 

Screams  chorus  to  thyminsircby?"^- 

*'No,  not  lo  lht*^i  for  they  have  rest, — 
The  mist -wreath  has  the  mountain-crestf 
The  stag  hill  Liir,  the  erne  her  nest. 

Abode  of  lone  security. 
But  those  for  whom  I  pour  the  lily. 
Not  wiUI-wooddoepT  nor  mountain  ^ey, 
Not  thisdL-ep  dtrl  I,  that  shrouds  from  day. 

Could  screen  from  treach'rous  cruelty. 

*'  Their  flrig  was  RirFd,  and  mute  their 

drum, 
The  very  hou^ichold  dogs  were  dumb, 
Unw'ont  to  hay  jit  giie^is  that  come 

In  f^uke  of  hospitality 
Hifii  blithest  notes  the  piper  pliecl^ 
Her  gtiyest  snu'td  the  Tn:>iidcn  tieil^ 
The  d;tinc  her  dii^ialT  fluni:  aside. 

To  tend  her  kmdiy  housewifery- 

**  The  hand  that  mingled  m  (he  meal^ 
At  midnight  drew  the  felon  riicLl, 


1    At  mjOnight  drew  uie  lelon  riicLj, 

f    And  gave  the  host's  kind  breast  to  feel 

\        Meed  for  his  hospiltihly  ! 

The  friendly  hearth  which  wanoM  that 
hand» 
I    At  midnight  arrnM  it  with  the  brand, 
I    lltat  H[H  1  e  1  Le  -A  ritct  i  on's  fl  li  m  e^^  e  x  parv  [ 
Tlictr  rcii  and  fenrful  bla^onrv. 


*  *  Then  woma  n's  shri  ek  wa&heard  so  vain. 

Nor  infan^^s  unpitled  plait^ 

M  ore  t  han  t  he  warr I  ot^e  groan ,  could  gam 

Respite  from  ruthless  butchery  I 
The  ^' inter  wmd  that  whistled  shrill. 
The  snows  that  night  that  cloked  the  Mil, 
Though  wild  and  pitiless,  had  still 

Far  more  than  Southern  clemency* 

"Long  have  my  harps  best  notes  been 

gonci 
Few  are  its  strings,  and  famt  their  lone, 
They  can  but  sound  in  desert  lone 

Their  grey-hair'd  masler^s  mUery* 
Wcrr  each  grey  hair  a  minstrel  string, 
Each  chord  should  imprecations  fiing. 
Till  startled  Sc^otland  loud  should  ring, 

'Revecge  for  blood  and  treachery  l"' 

LINES, 

ADDRESSED  TO   KANAXD  HACDONALD, 

ESQ.   OF  ^TAFFA.  1 

Staff  A,  sprung  from  high  Macdonald, 
W[>rthy  branch  of  fild  Clan -Ranald  \ 
Sraffa  !   king  of  all  kind  fellows  I  I 

Welt  befill  thy  hilSis  and  valkvs,  I 

T^kes  and  inlets,  deeps  and  shallows— 
ClilTii  of  darkne^^!!^  caves  of  wonder, 
Kchoing  the  Atlantic  thunder  ;  > 

Mountains  which  the  grey  mist  covers, 
Where  the  Chieftain  spiriL  hovers, 
Pausinp  while  his  pinions  quiver,  | 

Ktretch'd  to  quit  our  land  for  ever  t 
Kach  kind  influence  reign  abovt-  thee  ^ 
Warmer  heart,  'twist  this  and  Siaffa 
Beats  not|  than  in  heart  of  Staffa  I 


LETTER   IN   VERSE, 

ON    THF.   VOYAr.E   WITH    THE   COMMISSIONERS   OF   NORTHERN    LIGHTS. 

"Of  tlic  litters  wliicli  Scott  wrote  to  his  friends  during  those  happy  six  weeks, 
1  h:ivc  rccovcnd  only  one,  an<l  it  is,  thanks  to  the  leisure  of  llie  yacht,  in  verse. 
The  st miliar  ;^,vi  cnsy  lieroies  of  the  first  section  prove,  1  think,  that  Mr.  Canning 
did  not  err  wluii  he  told  him  that  if  he  chose  he  mit^ht  emulate  even  Dr}den's 
cnnimand  of  thnt  noMe  nicnsure  ;  ancl  the  dancing  anapaests  of  the  second,  show 
t!i:it  he  ronld  \\ith  e<]nal  facility  have  rivalled  the  gay  graces  of  Cotton,  Anstcy,  or 
MdOJc/'-    !.()(  KliAKI',   /.//,•,  vol.  iv.  p.  3/2. 
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than  design,  from  tendering  his  submission  within  the  limited  time.     In  the  end 
of  December  he  went  to  Colonel  Hill,  who  commanded  the  garrison  in  Fort- William, 
to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  Government ;  and  the  latter  having  furnished 
him  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  sheriff  of  the  county  of  AigyTl,  directed 
him  to  repair  immediately  to  Inverary,  to  make  his  submission  in  a  legal  manner 
before  that  magistrate.     But  the  way  to  Inverary  lay  through  almost  impassable 
mountains,  the  season  was  extremely  rigorous,  and  the  whole  country  was  covered 
with  a  deep  snow.     So  eager,  however,  was  Macdonald  to  take  the  oaths  before 
the  limited  time  should  expire,  that,  though  the  road  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  his 
own  house,  he  stopped  not  to  visit  his  family,  and,  after  various  obstructions,  arrived 
at  Inverary.     The  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  sheriff  hesitated  to  receive  his 
submission  ;  but  Macdonald  prevaded  by  his  importunities,  and  even  tears,  in  in-    ^ 
ducing  that  functionary  to  administer  to  him  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  certify    ; 
the  cause  of  his  delay.     At  this  time  Sir  John  Dalrjrmple,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stair,    j 
being  in  attendance  upon  William  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  took  advantage 
of  Macdonald's  neglecting  to  take  the  oath  within  ihft  time  prescribed,  and  procured    ! 
from  the  king  a  warrant  of  military  execution  against  that  chief  and  his  whole  clan. 
This  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  whose  lands  the 
Glencoe  men  had  plundered,  and  whose  treachery  to  Government  in  n^otiating  with    ' 
the  Highland  clans,  Macdonald  himself  had  exposed.     The  King  was  accordingly 
persuaded  that  Glencoe  was  the  main  obstacle  to  4he  pacification  of  the  Highlands  ;    | 
and  the  fact  of  the  unfortunate  .chiefs  submission  having  been  concealed,   the 
sanguinary  orders  for  proceeding  to  military  execution  against  his  clan  were  in 
consequence  obtained.     The  warrant  was  both  signed  and  countersigned  by  the 
King's  own  hand,  and  the  Secretary  urged  the  officers  who  commanded  in  the 
Highlands  to  execute  their  orders  with  the  utmost  rigour.     Campbell  of  Glenlyon, 
a  captain  in  Argyle's  regiment,  and  two  subalterns,  were  ordered  to  repair  to    j 
Glencoe  on  the  ist  of  February  with  a  hundred   and  twenty  men.      Campbell,    I 
being  uncle  to  young  Macdonald's  wife,  was  received  by  the  father  with  all  manner   j 
of  friendship  and  hospitality.     The  men  were  lodged  at  free  quarters  in  the  houses   \ 
of  his  tenants,  and  received  the  kindest  entertainment.     Till  tne  13th  of  the  month    J 
the  troops  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony  and  familiarity  with  the  people ;  and  on  the 
very  night  of  the  massacre,  the  officers  passed  the  evening  at  cards  in  Macdonald's 
house.     In  the  night.  Lieutenant  Lindsay,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  called  in  a 
friendly  manner  at  his  door,  and  was  instantly  admitted.     Macdonald,  while  in 
the  act  of  rising  to  receive  his  guest,  was  shot  dead  through  the  back  with  two 
bullets.     His  wife  had  already  dressed  ;  but  she  was  stripped  naked  by  the  soldiers, 
who  tore  the  rings  off  her  fingers  with  their  teeth.     The  slaughter  now  became 
general,  and  neither  age  nor  infirmity  was  spared.     Some  women,  in  defending  their 
:    children,  were  killed  ;  boys  imploring  mercy,  were  shot  dead  by  officers  on  whose 
I    knees  they  hung.     In  one  place  nine  persons,  as  they  sat  enjoying  themselves  at 
table,  were  butcherwl  by  the  soldiers.     In  Inverriggon,  Campbell's  own  quarters, 
nine  men  were  first  bound  by  the  soldiers,  and  then  shot  at  intervals,  one  by  one. 
Nearly  forty  persons  were  massacred  by  the  troops  ;  and  several  who  fled  to  the 
mountains  perished  by  famine  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season.     Those  who 
escaped  owed  their  lives  to  a  tempestuous  night.     Lieutenant -Colonel  Hamilton, 
j    who  had  received  the  charge  of  the  execution  from  Dalrymple,  was  on  his  march 
'    with  four  hundred  men,  to  guard  all  the  passes  from  the  valley  of  Glencoe  ;  but  he 
I    was  obliged  to  stop  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which  proved  the  safety  of  the 
j    unfortunate  clan.     Next  day  he  entered  the  valley,  laid  the  houses  in  ashes,  and 
:    carried  away  the  cattle  and  spoil,   which  were  divided  among  the  officers  and 
I    soldiers." — Article  **  Britain  '"Encyc,  Britannica^S^ew  Edition, 
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Here  too  the  Greetiland  ts^,  a  fiercer  gttest, 

Clainu  a  bncf  hoar  of  riotf  not  of  jrest ; 

Proves  each  wild  jfrolic  Lh^t  io  wine  has  birtlu 

And  wakes  the  Lmd  with  brawk  and  boisterous  mirth* 

A  sadder  sight  oti  yon  poor  vessel's  prow 

The  captive  Noneman  sits  in  silent  woc^ 

And  eyes  the  Bags  of  Britatri  as  tliey  flow. 

HAtd  fete  of  war,  which  bade  her  terrots  swijf 

His  destined  course,  and  scire  so  mean  a  picf ; 

A  bark  with  planks  so  warp'd  and  seams  so  riven. 

She  scarce  mi^ht  face  the  gentlest  airs  of  hcavea  ; 

Pensive  he  mtSt  and  fjaestiotis  oft  tf  none 

Can  lia  his  speeeh^  and  understand  his  inaaii ; 

In  vain — no  Isiesman  now  cm  use  the  tongue 

Of  the  bold  Norse*  from  whom  their  lineage  sprung. 

Not  thus  of  oM  the  Norsemen  hither  came^ 

Won  by  the  love  of  danger  or  of  fame  ; 

On  every  slorm-beat  cape  a  shapeless  tower 

Tells  of  their  wars*  tbeir  conquests,  and  their  power  ; 

For  ne'er  for  Grecians  vales^  nor  Lilian  land. 

Was  fiercer  strife  than  for  this  barren  strand  ; 

A  race  severe — the  isle  and  ocean  lords, 

Loved  for  its  own  dclij^ht  the  strife  of  swords  ; 

With  scornful  laugh  the  mortal  pang  defied. 

And  blest  their  gods  that  they  in  battle  died. 

Such  were  the  sires  of  Zetland's  simple  race. 
And  still  the  eye  may  faint  resemblance  trace 
In  the  blue  eye,  tall  form,  pro}K)ition  fair, 
The  limbs  athletic,  and  the  h^ng  light  hair — 
(Such  was  the  mien,  as  Scald  and  .Minstrel  sings, 
0(  fair-hair'd  Harold,  t'lrst  of  Norway's  Kings;) 
But  their  high  deeds  to  scale  these  crags  conlinctl, 
Their  only  welfare  is  with  waves  and  wind. 

Why  should  1  talk  of  Mousa's  castle  coast? 
Why  of  the  horrors  of  the  Sumburgh  Rost ; 
May  not  these  bald  disjointed  lines  sufiice, 
Penn'd  while  my  comrades  whirl  the  rattling  dice — 
While  down  the  cabin  skylight  lessening  shine 
The  rays,  and  eve  is  chased  with  mirth  and  wine? 
Imagined,  while  down  Mousa's  desert  bay, 
Our  well-trimm'd  vessel  urged  her  nimble  way, 
While  to  the  freshening  breeze  slie  lean'd  her  bide, 
And  bade  her  bowsprit  kiss  the  foamy  tide  ? 

Such  are  the  lays  that  Zetland  Isles  supply; 
Drench'd  with  the  drizzly  spray  and  dropping  sky. 
Weary  and  wet,  a  sea-sick  minstrel  I. W.  Scon. 

POSTSCRII'TUM. 

Kirkwall,  Orkney,  Aug.  13,  1814. 
In  respect  that  your  (irace  has  commissioned  a  Kraken, 
You  w  ill  please  be  inform'd  that  they  seldom  are  taken ; 
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It  is  Janoary  two  years,  the  Zetland  folks  say, 
Since  they  saw  the  last  Kraken  in  Scalloway  bay ; 
He  lay  in  the  offing  a  fortnight  or  more, 
But  the  devil  a  ZeUander  put  from  the  shore. 
Though  bold  in  the  seas  of  the  North  to  assail 
The  morse  and  the  sea-horsey  the  grampus  and  whale. 
If  your  Grace  thinks  I'm  writing  the  thmg  that  is  not, 
You  may  ask  at  a  namesake  of  ours,  Mr.  Scott — 
(He's  not  from  our  clan,  though  his  mehts  deserve  it. 
But  springs,  I'm  inform'd,  from  the  Scotts  of  Scotstarvet ; ) 
He  questioned  the  folks  who  beheld  it  with  eyes. 
But  they  differed  confoundedly  as  to  its  size. 
For  instance,  the  modest  and  diffident  swore 
That  it  seem'd  like  the  keel  of  a  ship,  and  no  more — 
Those  of  eyesight  more  clear,  or  of  fancy  more  high. 
Said  it  rose  like  an  island  'twixt  ocean  and  sky — 
But  all  of  the  hulk  had  a  steady  opinion 
That  'twas  sure  2,  live  subject  of  Neptune's  dominion — 
And  I  think,  my  Lord  Duke,  your  Grace  hardly  would  wish. 
To  cumber  your  house,  such  a  kettle  of  fish. 
Had  your  order  related  to  nic^ht-caps  or  hose. 
Or  mittens  of  worsted,  there^  plenty  of  those. 
Or  would  you  be  pleased  but  to  fancy  a  whale  ? 
And  direct  me  to  send  it — by  sea  or  by  mail  t 
The  season,  I'm  told,  is  nigh  over,  but  still 
I  could  get  you  one  fit  for  the  lake  at  Bowhill. 
Indeed,  as  to  whales,  there's  no  need  to  be  thrifty. 
Since  one  day  last  fortnight  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
Pursued  by  seven  Orkney  men's  boats  and  no  more. 
Betwixt  Truffiiess  and  Luffness  were  drawn  on  the  shorel 
You'll  ask  if  I  saw  this  same  wonderful  sight ; 
I  own  that  I  did  not,  but  easily  might — 
For  this  mighty  shoal  of  leviathans  lay 
On  our  lee-beam  a  mile,  in  the  loop  of  the  bay. 
And  the  islesmen  of  Sanda  were  all  at  the  spoil, 

Kn^flinchin^  (so  term  it)  the  blubber  to  bou  ;  I 

(Ye  spirits  of  lavender,  drown  the  reflection  i 

That  awakes  at  the  thoughts  of  this  odorous  dissection.)  j 

To  see  this  huge  marvel  full  fain  would  we  go,  I 

But  Wilson,  the  wind,  and  the  current,  said  no.  | 

We  have  now  got  to  Kirkwall,  and  needs  I  must  stare 
When  I  think  that  in  verse  I  have  once  call'd  li/air; 
'Tis  a  base  little  borough,  both  dirtv  and  mean —  1 

There  is  nothing  to  hear,  and  there  s  nought  to  be  seen,  i 

Save  a  church,  where,  of  old  times,  a  prelate  harangued, 
•And  a  palace  that's  built  by  an  earl  that  was  hang'd. 
But,  farewell  to  Kirkwall— aboard  we  are  going. 
The  anchor's  a-peak,  and  the  breezes  are  blowing ; 
Our  commodore  calls  all  his  band  to  their  places. 
And  'tis  time  to  release  you — good  night  to  your  Graces ! 
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I'amily  IJanl  iip'm  the  «!c;Mr!v.rc  of  iht 
r'.-fuL''.'  in  Siain,  aflt.-r  p.n  unsuccessful  « 
l'.imily,  in  the  year  171^. 

Farewell  to  Mackcnneth, 
The  Lord  of  Lochcarrun,  Cii 
To  the  Chieftain  this  mornin 
Launching  forth  on  the  hilh/ 
For  a  far  foreign  land  he  has 
Farevv-ell  to  Mackenzie,  Iligl 

O  swift  be  the  galley,  and  hn 
May  her  captain  be  skilful,  h 
In  danger  undaunted,  unwcai 
Thouijh  the  whirlwind  should 
On  the  brave  vessePs  gunnel 
And  farewell  to  Mackenzie,  I 

Awake  in  thy  chaml)er»  thou 
Like  the  sij;hs  of  hi>  i)eofiie. 
Be  prolong'd  as  rcj^ret,  that  h 
Be  fair  as  their  faith,  and  sine 
Be  so  soft,  and  so  fair,  and  so 
Wafting  onward  Mackenzie,  1 

Be  his  pilot  experienced,  and 
To  measure  the  seas  and  to  sti 
May  he  hoist  all  his  canvavs  fr 
But  ()  I  crowd  it  higher  when 
Till  the  cliffs  of  Skoonxira,  ai 
Shail  welcome  Mackenzie,  Hi, 

SAINT 

[Paris.  5th  Sc] 


We  sate  upon  its  steps  of  stone. 

Nor  could  its  silence  rue, 
When  waked,  to  music  of  our  own, 

The  echoes  of  Saint  Cloud. 

Slow  Seine  might  hear  each  lovely  note 

Fall  light  as  summer  dew. 
While  through  the  moonless  air  they  float, 

Prolong'd  from  fair  Saint  Cloud. 

And  sure  a  melody  more  sweet 

His  waters  never  knew. 
Though  music's  self  was  wont  to  meet 

With  Princes  at  Saint  Cloud. 

Nor  then,  with  more  delighted  ear. 

The  circle  round  her  drew, 
Than  ours,  when  gathered  round  to  hear 

Our  songstress  at  Saint  Cloud. 

Few  happy  hours  poor  mortals  pass, — 
Then  give  those  hours  their  due. 

And  rank  among  the  foremost  class 
Our  evenings  at  Samt  Cloud. 

THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 
[1815.] 


Night  and  morning  were  at  meeting 

Over  Waterloo ; 
Cocks  had  sung  their  earliest  greeting ; 

Faint  and  low  they  crew, 
For  no  paly  beam  vet  shone 
On  the  heights  of  Mount  Saint  John  ; 
Tempest-clouds  prolong'd  the  sway 
Of  timeless  darkness  over  day  ; 
Whirlwind,  thunder-clap,  and  shower, 
Mark'd  it  a  predestined  hour. 
Broad  and  frequent  through  the  night 
Flash'd  the  sheets  of  levin-light ; 
Muskets,  glancing  lightning  back, 
Show'd  the  dreary  bivouack 

Where  the  soldier  lay, 
Chill  and  stiff,  and  drencn'd  with  rain, 
Wishing  dawn  of  mom  again. 

Though  death  shotdd  come  with  day. 

II. 

'Tis  at  such  a  tide  and  hour. 
Wizard,  witch,  and  fiend,  have  power. 
And  ghastly  forms  through  mist  and 
shower 
Gleam  on  the  gifted  ken ; 


And  then  the  affrighted  prophet's  ear 
Drinks  whispers  strange  of  fate  and  fear 
Presaging  death  and  ruin  near 

Among  the  sons  of  men ; — 
Apart  from  Albyn's  ivar-array, 
'Twas  then  grey  Allan  sleepless  lay ; 
Grey  Allan,  who,  for  many  a  day, 

Had  folloMr'd  stout  and  stem. 
Where,  through  battle's  rout  and  reel. 
Storm  of  shot  and  edge  of  steel, 
Led  the  grandson  of  Lochiel, 

Valiant  Fassiefem. 
Through  steel  and  shot  he  leads  no  more. 
Low  laid  'mid  friends'  and  foemen's 

gore — 
But  long  his  native  lake's  wild  shore, 
And  Sunart  rough,  and  high  Ardgower, 

And  Morven  long  shall  tell. 
And  proud  Bennevis  hear  with  awe, 
How,  upon  bloody  Quatre-Bras, 
Brave  Cameron  heard  the  wild  hurra 

Of  conquest  as  he  feU. 

III. 

'Lone  on  the  outskirts  of  the  host, 
The  weary  sentinel  held  post, 
And  heard,  through  darkness  far  aloof, 
The  frequent  clang  of  courser's  hoof, 
Where  held  the  cloak'd  patrol   their 

course, 
And  spurr'd  'gainst  storm  the  swerving 

horse; 
But  there  are  sounds  in  Allan's  ear. 
Patrol  nor  sentinel  may  hear. 
And  sights  before  his  eye  aghast 
Invisible  to  them  have  pass  d. 

When  down  the  destined  plain, 
'Twixt  Britain  and  the  bands  of  France, 
Wild  as  marsh-bome  meteor's  glance, 
Strange  phantoms  wheel'd  a  revel  dance, 

Ana  doom'd  the  future  slain. — 
Such   forms   were    seen,  such   sounds 

were  heard. 
When  Scotland's  James  his  march  pre- 
pared 

For  Flodden's  fatal  plain  ; 
Such,  when  he  drew  his  ruthless  sword, 
As  Choosers  of  the  Slain,  adored 

The  yet  unchristen'd  Dane. 
An  indistinct  and  phantom  band. 
They  wheel'd  their  ring-dance  hand  in 
hand. 
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With  gesjurcs  wild  ftod  dread  ; 
The  Seer,  who  w^tchM  them  ride  tJhe 

storm. 
Saw  ihrouj^h  ihei  r  faint  and  shadowy  form 

Thi;:  Jightiiing^s  flash  more  rtu  \ 
And  still  their  i;hasl]y  roundeUj 
W'jis  of  the  coming  baitle-fray. 

And  of  tJic  destined  d^d. 


Song, 

\\T:seel  the  wUd  dance 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thurvdej^  ratik  lood. 
And  call  tlie  bmve 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  iilcq>  withotJi  a  shtotid* 

Oar  airy  feet, 
So  light  and  fleet, 

They  do  not  bend  the  rye 
TLit  sink^i   it^   htrid   when   whir!- 

winds;  rave. 
And  su'ells  ai^ain  in  eil dying  wave. 

As  each  wild  gu^t  blows  l*)- ; 
Bnl  >t]ll  the  corn» 
A I  (LiuT!  nf  mom, 

Duf  fatal  slcps  that  bore, 
At  eve  lies  waste, 
A  tramyilcd  paste 

Of  blackening  mud  and  gore. 


Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance, 

And  thunders  rattle  loud, 
And  call  the  l)rave 
To  blofxly  grave, 

To  slcfj)  without  a  shroud. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance  I 
l»rave  sons  (jf  France. 

I'ur  you  our  ring  n-.akes  room  ; 
M.ikc  space  full  wide 
l-'or  martial  ]>rido, 

I'nr  l>ri:ritr.  -pen",  and  plume. 
Apjirov  !i,  draw  ncir, 
rpui  1  I  ;iira>sicr  ! 

K'»Mr,i  r.r  thi-  men  of  steel  ! 
Thro'i^'li  '■:,  >t  and  jihitc 
The  l)n):ids\v')rrs  weight 

Jioth  held  and,  heart  shall  feel. 


I 


Wljcel  tlie  wild  daoce 
WMle  lightnings  gUnce, 

And  tnunijers^  ralllc  lonol, 
And  caJI  the  txrare 
To  bloody  gravi!:. 

To  sleep  without  a  shtmul 

Sons  €»f  the  spear  \  i 

Yoii  feel  us  neau- 

In  many  a  ghastly  dream  ; 
With  Iancy*s  eye 
Our  forms  you  spv, 

And  hear  out  fatal  scfeam. 
With  clever  sight 
Ere  Mh  the  night. 

Just  when  to  weal  c»t  woe 
Yottr  disetnbodied  ioul*  take  fliglil 
On  trembling  wing— each  staitlcd 
^sprite 

Oux  chotf  pif  death  shall  know^ 


Wheel  the  wiU!  dance 
AVhile  lightnings  gl.mce. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud, 
And  call  the  brave 
To  hlfM^ty  gTiivc, 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

r>urst,  ye  clouds,  in  tempest  shower?. 
Redder  min  sh.all  soon  Ix^  ours — 

.*see  the  e.ast  grows  wan — 
Yield  we  place  to  sterner  g^me, 
I>e  deadlier  holts  and  direr  fl.imc 
Shall  the  welkin's  thuntlers  shame 
Elemental  rage  is  tame 

To  the  wrath  of  man. 


At  mom,  grey  Allan's  mates  with  awe 
Heard  of  the  visionM  sights  he  saw, 

The  legend  heard  him  say  ; 
T^ut  the  Seer's  gifted  eye  was  dim, 
Deafon'd  his  ear,  and  stark  his  limb, 

ICre  closed  that  bloody  day — 
He  sleeps  far  from  his  Highland  heath,— 
Hut  often  of  the  Dance  of  Death 

His  comrades  tell  the  tale. 
On  pic(]uct-]>ost,  when  ebbs  the  night. 
And  waning  watch-fires  glow  less  bright, 

And  dawn  is  glimmering  pale.         i 


THE  TROUBADOUR. 
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ROMANCE    OF    DUNOIS. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 
[1815.] 


The  original  of  this  little  Romance  makes  part  of  a  manuscript  collection  of 
French  Songs,  probably  compiled  by  some  young  officer,  which  was  found  on  the 
field  of  Waterioo,  so  much  stained  with  clay  and  with  blood,  as  sufficiently  to 
indicate  what  had  been  the  fate  of  its  late  owner.  The  song  is  popular  in  France, 
and  is  rather  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  composition  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
translation  is  strictly  UteraL 

It  was  Dunois,  the  young  and  brave,  was  bound  for  Palestine, 

But  first  he  made  his  orisons  before  Saint  Mary's  shrine  : 

"  And  grant,  immortal  Queen  of  Heaven,"  was  still  the  Soldier's  prayer, 

"That  I  may  prove  the  bravest  knight,  and  love  the  fairest  fair." 

His  oath  of  honour  on  the  shrine  he  graved  it  with  his  sword. 
And  follow'd  to  the  Holy  Land  the  banner  of  his  Lord  ; 
Where,  faithful  to  his  noble  vow,  his  war-cry  fiird  the  air, 
"Be  honoured  aye  the  bravest  knight,  beloved  the  fairest  fair." 

They  owed  the  conquest  to  his  arm,  and  then  his  Liege-Lord  said, 
"  The  heart  that  has  for  honour  beat  by  bliss  must  be  repaid, — 
My  daughter  Isabel  and  thou  shall  Ije  a  wedded  pair. 
For  thou  art  bravest  of  the  brave,  she  fairest  of  the  fair." 

And  then  they  bound  the  holy  knot  before  Saint  Mary's  shrine. 
That  makes  a  paradise  on  earth,  if  hearts  and  hands  combine  ; 
And  every  lord  and  lady  bright,  that  were  in  chapel  there. 
Cried,  "  Honour'd  be  the  bravest  knight,  beloved  the  fairest  fair  ! " 

THE  TROUBADOUR. 

FROM  THE  SAME   COLLECTION. 


[1815.] 


Glowing  with  love,  on  fire  for  fame, 

A  Troubadour  that  hated  sorrow. 
Beneath  his  lady's  window  came, 

And  thus  he  sung  his  last  good-morrow: 
"  My  arm  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  true-love's  bower ; 
Gaily  for  love  and  fame  to  fight 

Befits  the  gallant  Troubadour." 

And  while  he  march'd  with  helm  on 
head 

And  harp  in  hand,  the  descant  rung. 
As,  faithful  to  his  favourite  maid, 

The  minstrel-burden  still  he  sung  : 
"  My  arm  it  is  my  country's  right, 

Aly  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower ; 
Resolved  for  love  and  fame  to  fight, 

I  come,  a  gallant  Troubadour." 


Even  when  the  battle-roar  was  deep, 

With  dauntless  heart  he  hew'd  his  way, 
'Mid    splintering   lance  and    falchion- 
sweep. 

And  still  was  heard  his  warrior-lay  : 
"  My  life  it  is  my  country's  right, 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower ; 
For  love  to  die,  for  fame  to  fight. 

Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour. " 

Alas  !  upon  the  bloody  field 

He  fell  beneath  the  foeman's  glaive. 
But  still  reclining  on  his  shield. 

Expiring  sung  the  exulting  stave  : — 
"My  life  it  is  my  country's  right, 

Mv  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower ; 
For  love  and  fame  to  fall  in  fight 

Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour." 
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SONG,; 

ON   THE   UFTIKG  OF  THE   BANNER  OF  THE   HOUSE   OF  BUCCtEUCH,  AT  A  G» 
FOQT^BALL  MATCH   ON   CARTERHAUOH. 

[181S.] 

From  the  "bro^ra  crest  of  Newark  its  summoas  exttndin^ 

Our  signal  U  waving  in  smoke  and  m  ^me  ; 
And  each  forester  blithe,  firam  hh  mountain  desccDding^ 

Bounds  %ht  a'er  iht  keaiher  to  join  m  the  gmme, 

CHORUS, 
Thm  up  with  ike  Buftncr,  idf&rtsi  winds  fa tt  ktr^ 

SAi  /tttf  biiii^d  tJtvr  Eitrick  ^ghi  tt^€!  and  mere  ; 
In  sport  ik^iil  attend  Act^  in  kittU  di/tmd  hfr^ 

With  iutirt  and  with  hand,  iii^  eur  fathers  hef&re. 

When  the  Soutbem  invader  spread  wasle  and  disorder, 
At  tbe  glance  of  her  crescents  he  paused  and  withdrew, 

For  around  them  were  inarsball'd  the  pride  of  the  Border, 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest^  the  Bands  of  BuccLEUCH. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  ^c. 

A  Stripling's  weak  hand  to  our  revel  has  borne  her, 
No  inail-i;love  has  grasp'd  her,  no  spearmen  surround  ; 

But  ere  a  bold  foeman  should  scathe  or  should  scorn  her, 
A  thousand  true  hearts  would  be  cold  on  the  ground. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

We  forget  each  contention  of  civil  dissension, 

And  iiail,  like  our  brethren,  Homp;  Dotglas,  and  Car  : 

And  Elliot  and  Pringle  in  pastime  shall  mingle, 
As  welcome  in  peace  as  their  fathers  in  war. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  ^:c. 

Then  strip,  lads,  and  to  it,  though  shaq->  be  the  weather, 
And  if,  by  mischance,  you  sliould  happen  to  fall, 

There  are  worse  things  in  life  tlian  a  tuml)le  on  heather, 
And  life  is  itself  but  a  game  at  foot-ball. 
Tlien  up  with  the  Banner,  ik-C 

And  when  it  is  over,  we'll  drink  a  blithe  measure 
To  eacli  Laird  and  each  Lady  that  wilness'd  our  fun. 

And  to  e\ery  blithe  heart  that  took  part  in  our  pleasure, 
To  tlie  lads  that  have  lost  and  the  lads  that  have  won. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  (Sec. 

May  the  Forest  still  flourish,  both  Borough  and  Landward, 
I'Vom  the  hall  of  the  Peer  to  the  Herd's  ingle-nook  ; 

And  lui//,a  I   my  lirave  hearts,  fc^r  Bl'crLF.lKH  and  his  standard, 
Fur  the  King  and  the  Country,  the  Clan,  and  the  Duke  ! 

'J  hcu  up  Ziu'Ii  the  Biiiiiii-}\  lit  forest  li'iiids  fan  Jwr, 
SIic  has  blazed  tyrcr  I-'.ttrick  c'r^ht  axes  a  fid  viorc  ; 

III  s^  of  :.  v'//  afte/id  Iter,  tii  l>atl!c  dcfnd  Jtcr, 

W'liJi  heart  and  luith  handy  like  our  fathers  before. 


THE  RETURN  TO  ULSTER. 


LULLABY    OF    AN  INFANT   CHIEF. 

[I8I5.] 

I. 

O,  HUSH  thee,  my  babie,  thy  sire  was  a  knight. 

Thy  mother  a  lady  both  lovely  and  bright ; 

The  woods  and  the  glens,  from  the  towers  which  we  see, 

They  all  are  belon^g,  dear  babie,  to  thee. 

O  ho  ro,  1  ri  ri,  cadul  gu  lo, 

O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  &C. 

IL 

O,  fear  not  the  bugle,  though  loudly  it  blows. 
It  calls  but  the  warders  that  guard  thy  repose  ; 
Their  bows  would  be  bended,  their  blades  would  be  red, 
Ere  the  step  of  a  foeman  draws  near  to  thy  bed. 
O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  &c. 

in. 

O,  hush  thee,  my  babie,  the  time  soon  will  come, 
When  thy  sleep  shall  be  broken  by  trumpet  and  drum ; 
Then  hush  thee,  my  darling,  take  rest  while  you  may. 
For  strife  comes  with  manhood,  and  waking  with  day. 
O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  &c. 


THE    RETURN    TO    ULSTER. 
[1816.] 

Once  again, — but  how  changed  since  my  wanderings  began- 

I  have  heard  the  deep  voice  of  the  Lagan  and  Bann, 

And  the  pines  of  Clanbrassil  resound  to  the  roar. 

That  wearies  the  echoes  of  fair  Tullamore. 

Alas  !  my  poor  bosom,  and  why  shouldst  thou  bum ! 

With  the  scenes  of  my  youth  can  its  raptures  return  ? 

Can  I  live  the  dear  lile  of  delusion  agam. 

That  flow'd  when  these  echoes  first  mix'd  with  my  strain  ? 

It  was  then  that  around  me,  though  poor  and  unknown. 
High  spells  of  mysterious  enchantment  were  thrown ; 
The  streams  were  of  silver,  of  diamond  the  dew. 
The  land  was  an  Eden,  for  fancy  was  new. 
I  had  heard  of  our  bards,  and  my  soul  was  on  fire 
At  the  rush  of  their  verse,  and  th^  sweep  of  their  lyre  : 
To  me  *twas  not  legend,  nor  tale  to  the  ear. 
But  a  \ision  of  noontide,  distinguishM  and  clear. 

Ultonia's  old  heroes  awoke  at  the  call. 

And  renewed  the  wild  pomp  of  the  chase  and  the  hall ; 
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And  l!lie  standajd  of  Fion  BmshM  fierce  from  on  High, 

Like  a  biju^t  of  the  sun  when  the  tempest  i*  nigh. 

It  seem'd  that  the  ham  of  gr«!n  Erin  once  more 

Could  renew  all  the  glories  she  boasted  of  yore,— 

Yet  wh^  ai  remcmbraticc,  fond  heart,  shouldi^t  tJiou  bum  ? 

They  ttcre  days  of  ddnisiQa  aiid  cannot  ri:tuni. 

But  wn5  she^  too^  a  phontomi^  the  Maid  who  :itood  by. 
And  listed  n*y  lay^  while  she  lum'd  from  mine  eye  ? 
Was  she,  too»  a  vision,  just  glancing  to  view, 
Then  dii^rsed  in  the  sunbeam,  or  melted  to  dew  T 
Oh  !  would  it  had  been  so,— Oh  !  would  that  her  eye 
Had  iKen  but  a  star-glance  that  shot  throi^h  J  he  sky. 
And  her  voice  that  was  moulded  lo  melody  s  thrill. 
Had  been  but  a  zephyr,  ihai  sigh'd  ind  was  still ! 

Oh  \  wo«ld  it  had  been  so,  — not  then  this  poor  heart 
Had  l^ro'd  the  sad  lesbon,  to  love  and  to  part  ; 
To  bear,  ^nas&ist*:d,  its  burthen  of  care. 
While  1  toird  for  the  wealth  I  had  no  one  to  share. 
Not  then  had  T  said,  when  lifL'*s  summer  wa*?  done. 
And  the  honfs  of  her  autumn  were  fast  speeding  on, 
"Take  the  fame  and  the  riches  ye  brought  in  yonr  trains 
And  restore  me  the  dream  of  my  spriiii;-Lide  a^ain.'* 


JOCK    OF    HAZELDEAX. 

klK—''A  Border  McL\iy. " 

The  first  stanza  of  this  I'liIIad  is  ancient.     The  otiiers  were  written  for 
Mr.  CampbelTs  Alln  n's  Antliology. 

[i8i6.] 


"  Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie? 

Why  wee]>  ye  by  the  tide? 
ril  wed  ye  lo  my  yoiniL^est  son. 

And  ye  sail  W  his  bride  : 
And  ye  h.y11  Ije  ]\h  brides  ^''dic, 

Sac  cotnely  to  be  iseen'*^ 
But  aye  Ai^  i'jnt  the  tent^  down  fa^ 

For  Jock  nf  Elaicldean* 

ir. 
"  Kt>w  kt  llii^  wilfu*  grief  be  durn-v 
I        And  dry  ihdt  cbctk.  so  pt\le  ; 
Young  Frank  is  diief  nf  Kniiiyton, 
^^^^j\nd  I^^^d  of  l^aiif^ley-dale  ; 
^^^l^step  is  ^riit  in  ^H.-a{:ertil  ha\ 
^^^^Hs  s  w  s  >rd  ill  I  o  It  1 1*  kex.n> ' '  — 
^^^^Kye  Elbe  l^ot  the  tenrs  down  fj.^ 
^^^^Hr  Joi:!v  uf  Hn^eldean, 


III. 

"  A  chain  of  £;old  ye  sail  not  lack, 

Nor  brfiid  to  bind  your  liair  ; 
Xor  mettle  1  V.oiind,  nr.r  manp;,;e(!  h 

NiirpiLiri.A   I!,--.  I  and  fair; 
And  y!(«^  Mic  r-ivintj>t  o   tlieni  a'. 

Shall  li'le  our  forest  <jueen  '" — 
But  av"  <!ie  lot^t  the  tears  down  fa' 

Fur  Jock  of  lla/eldean. 

IV. 

Thf  hirk  was  dcekM  at  mornin^-t:^ 

Tin  tapers  j^limmtT  d  Juir  r 
The  priest  and  t.iridet;roonutair  the"!! 

And  daiue  and  knight  arv  there. 
They  sought  iierbailh  byf>rAVL'ra!id 

The  ladic'  \s  as  not  seen  ! 
Slug's  o'er  the  I'nrdc-r,  and  awa' 

Wi' Jock  uf  llaz-eldeaLi. 


MA  CG RECOUPS  GA  THERING. 
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PIBROCH    OF    DONALD    DHU. 
Air—"  PiUair  o/Donml  Dkmdk.* 
[1816.] 
This  is  a  very  ancient  pibroch  belonging  to   Clan  MacDonald,   and   supposed 
to  refer  to  the  expedition  of  Donald  Balloch,  who,  in  143 1,  launched  from  the 
Isles  with  a  considerable  force,  invaded  Lochaber,   and  at  Inverlochy  defeated 
and  put  to  flight  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Caithness,  though  at  the  head  of  an  army 
superior  to  his  own.     The  words  of  the  set,  theme,  or  melody,  to  which  the  pipe 
variations  are  applied,  run  thus  in  Gaelic : — 

Piofaaireachd  Dhonuil  Dhuidh,  piobaireachd  DhonuU  ; 

Piobaireachd  Dhonuil  Dhuidh,  piobaireachd  Dhonuil : 

Piobaireachd  Dhonuil  Dhuidh,  piobaireachd  Dhonuil : 

Piob  agus  bratach  air  faiche  Inverlochi. 

The  pipe-summons  of  Donald  the  Black, 

The  pijx  summons  of  Donald  the  Black, 

The  war-pipe  and  the  pennon  are  on  the  gathering-place  at  Inverlochy. 


Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew, 

Summon  Clan  Conuil. 
Come  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons  ! 
Come  in  your  war  array, 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky. 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlocky. 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one. 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  untended  the  herd. 
The  Hock  without  shejter ; 

Leave  the  corpse  uninterr'd, 
The  bride  at  the  altar ; 


Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer, 
Leave  nets  and  barges  : 

Come  with  your  fighting  gear, 
Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 

Forests  are  rended  ; 
Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 

Navies  are  stranded  : 
Faster  come,  faster  come. 

Faster  and  faster. 
Chief,  vassal,  page  and  groom. 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come  ; 

See  how  they  gather  ! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume. 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades,* 

Forward  each  man  set ! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset ! 


MACGREGOR'S    GATHERING. 

Air — "  Thain'  a  Grigalach. 

WRITTEN   FOR  ALBYN'S  ANTHOLOGY. 

[1816.] 

These  verses  are  adapted  to  a  very  wild,  yet  lively  gathering-tune,  used  by  the 
MacGrcgors.  The  severe  treatment  of  this  Clan,  their  outlawTy,  and  the  pro- 
scription of  their  very  name,  are  alluded  to  in  the  Ballad. 

The  moon*s  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist's  on  the  brae. 
And  the  Clan  has  a  name  that  is  nlimeless  by  day  ; 
Then  gather,  gather,  gather  Grigalach  ! 
Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c 
Our  signal  for  fight,  that  from  monarchs  we  drew. 
Must  be  heard  but  by  night  in  our  vengefiil  haloo  ! 


II  '.:.^f  rorj  us  oi  name,  ani  pursue 

Give  thrir  uxa-^  to  :!.'_•  flaj;;e,  ar.i  ti 

Then  %'_-r.^';2.riCe,  v-r.gtance, 

Verigeaace,  veii^'iiir.ct,  \e:ig 

While  tbere*s  leaves  in  the  forest,  a 

MacGrKor,  despite  tliein,  shall  floi 

OMDetfaeo,  Gr^alach,  conu 

Come  then,  come  then,  com 

Throofi^  the  depths  of  Lodi  Katrii 

O'er  t£e  peak  of  Ben-Lomond  the  ] 

And  the  rocks  of  Craig-Royston  lUc 

Ere  oar  wrongs  be  forgot,  or  oar  y< 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather, 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c. 

THE  SUN  UPON  THE  W 

Ajb — **  Rimkin  abnn  *si 
[1817.] 

The  smi  noon  the  Wcirdlaw  Hill,  Th< 

In  Ettrick's  vale,  is  sinking  sweet ;  1 
The  westland  wind  is  hush  and  still. 

The  lake  Itet  sleeping  at  my  feet  Are 

Yet  not  the  landscape  to  mine  eye  C 

Bears  those  bright  hues  that  once  it  ^j^ 

bore;  j 

Though  eveninp,  with  her  richest  dye,  jj^^ 

Flames  o'er  the  hills  of  Ettrick's  shore.  p 

With  listless  look  along  the  plain.  To 
I  see  Tweed's  silver  current  glide^  1 

And  coldly  mark  the  holy  fane  Am 
Of  Melrose  rise  in  ruin'd  pride.  ^ 
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of  their  countrymen.  But  the  British  being  totally  defeated,  the  heathen  victor 
put  the  monks  to  the  sword,  and  destroyed  their  monastery.  The  tune  to  which 
these  verses  are  adapted  is  called  the  Monks'  March,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
played  at  their  ill-omened  procession. 


When  the  heathen  trumpet's  clang 
Round  beleaguer'd  Chester  rang^ 
Veiled  nun  and  friar  gray 
March'd  from  Bangors  fair  Abbaye ; 
High  their  holy  anthem  sounds, 
Cestria's  vale  the  hynm  rebounds, 
Floating  down  the  silvan  Dee, 

O  miserere,  Domine! 

On  the  long  procession  goes. 
Glory  round  their  crosses  glows, 
And  the  Virgin-mother  mild 
In  their  peaceful  banner  smiled ; 
Who  could  think  such  saintly  band 
Doomed  to  feel  unhallow'd  hand? 
Such  was  the  Divine  decree, 

O  miserere^  Domine! 

Bands  that  masses  only  sung. 
Hands  that  censers  only  swune, 
Met  the  northern  bow  and  bift 
Heard  the  war-cry  wild  and  shrill : 


Woe  to  Brockmael's  feeble  hand, 
Woe  to  Olfrid's  bloody  brand, 
Woe  to  Saxon  cruelty, 

O  miserere,  Domine! 

Weltering  amid  warriors  slain, 
Spum'd  by  steeds  with  bloody  mane. 
Slaughtered  down  by  heathen  blade, 
Bangor's  peaceful  monks  are  laid  : 
Word  of  parting  rest  unspoke, 
Mass  unsung,  and  bread  unbroke ; 
For  their  souls  for  charity, 

Singf  O  miserere,  Domine! 

Bangor !  o'er  the  murder  wail ! 
Long  thy  ruins  told  the  tale, 
Shatter'd  towers  and  broken  arch 
Long  recall' d  the  woeful  march : 
On  thy  shrine  no  tapers  bum, 
Never  shall  thy  priests  return ; 
The  pilgrim  sighs  and  sings  for  thee, 
O  miserere,  Domine! 


MACKRIMMON'S    LAMENT. 
Air—"  Cha  Hi!  mi  tuiUe.** 
[1818.] 
MacKfimmon,  hereditary  piper  fo  the  Laird  of  Macleod,  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed this  Lament  when  the  Clan  was  about  to  depart  upon  a  distant  and  dangerous 
expedition.     The  Minstrel  was  impressed  with  a  belief,  which  the  event  verifierl, 
that  he  was  to  be  slain  in  the  approaching  feud ;  and  hence  the  Gaelic  wort'.s, 
"  Cha  tiil  mi  tuiiie  ;  ged  thUiis  Macleod,  cha  till  Mackrimmon,"  "  I  shall  never 
return  ;  although  Macleod  returns,  yet  Mackrimmon  shall  never  return  !"     Tlie 
piece  is  but  too  well  known,  from  its  being  the  strain  with  which  the  emigrants 
from  the  West  Highlands  and  Isles  usually  take  leave  of  their  native  shore. 

MacLeod's  wizard  flag  from  the  grey  castle  sallies. 
The  rowers  are  seated,  unmoor'd  are  the  galleys  ; 
Gleam  war-axe  and  broadsword,  clang  target  and  quiver. 
As  Mackrimmon  sings,  **  Farewell  to  Dunvegan  for  ever  ! 
Farewell  to  each  clifii  on  which  breakers  are  foaming  ; 
Farewell,  each  dark  glen,  in  which  red-deer  are  roaming ; 
Farewell,  lonely  Skye,  to  lake,  mountain,  and  river ; 
Macleod  may  return,  but  Mackrinmion  shall  never  ! 

"  Farewell  the  bright  clouds  that  on  Quillan  are  sleeping; 
Farewell  the  bright  eyes  in  the  Dun  that  are  weeping ; 
To  each  minstrel  delusion,  farewell ! — and  for  ever — 
Mackrimmon  departs,  to  return  to  you  never  I 


Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  U. 
Gea  thillis  Maclcod,  ch: 


DONALD    CAIR 

CHORUS. 

Donald  Caird's  cotm  again  / 
Donald  Cairets  -come  again  f 
TtU  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen ^ 
Donald  Caird*s  come  again  / 

Donald  Caird  can  lilt  and  sing, 
Blithely  dance  the  Hieland  fling, 
Drink  rill  ihe  gademin  be  blin^ 
I- leech  till  the  i^dcwife  be  kind; 
Hoop  a  kg! in,  dout  a  pan, 
*>r  crack  a  po\v  wf  ony  man  ; 
Tell  ttiu  newii  in  brugh  nnd  glen, 
iJonald  Cai  1x1*5  cpmc  Aiiain, 

Donald  Caird* s  come  again  I 
Donald  CainTs  come  again  I 
Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen ^ 
Donald  Caird^s  come  again. 

DoiiaJd  CaJid  can  wire  a  mauktu, 
K«nj4  the  wiles  o'  dun  deer  stLaukia", 
leisters  kipper,  make^  a  f^Ki^ 
To  3ihiX>t  a  muir^fowl  in  the  drift ; 
Water- bailiffs,  r;ititrFr=;.  ^  -i— ^--^ 
He  cAn  uaiik  ^ti-n  they  are  sleepers  ; 
Not  for  bonntith  or  reward 
T\^m^ "     •*  -^       
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ON  ETTRICK  FORESTS  MOUNTAINS  DUN. 
[1822.] 


On  Ettrick  Forest's  mountains  don, 
'Tis  blithe  to  hear  the  sportsman's  gun. 
And  seek  the  heath -frequenting  brood 
Far  through  the  noonday  solitude ; 
By  many  a  caim  and  trenched  mound. 
Where  chiefs  of  yore  sleep  lone  and 

sound. 
And  springs,  where  grey-hair*d  shep- 
herds tell. 
That  still  the  fairies  love  to  dwelL 

Along  the  silver  streams  of  Tweed, 
'Tis  blithe  the  mimic  fly  to  lead. 
When  to  the  hook  the  salmon  springs, 
And  the  line  thistles  through  the  rings ; 
The  boiling  eddy  see  him  try, 
Then  dashing  from  the  current  high. 
Till  watchful  eye  and  cautious  hand 
Have  led  his  wasted  strength  to  land. 


'Tis  blithe  along  the  midnight  tide. 
With  stalwart  arm  the  boat  to  guide  ; 
On  high  the  dazzling  blaze  to  rear, 
And  heedful  plunge  the  barbed  spear ; 
Rock,  wood,  and  scaur,  emerging  bright, 
Fling  on  the  stream  their  ruddy  light, 
And  from  the  bank  our  band  appears 
Like  Genii,  arm'd  with  fiery  spears. 

'Tis  blithe  at  eve  to  tell  the  tale. 
How  we  succeed,  and  how  we  fail. 
Whether  at  Alywn's  lordly  meal. 
Or  lowlier  board  of  Ashestiel ; 
While  the  gay  tapers  cheerly  shine. 
Bickers  the  fire,  and  flows  the  wine — 
Days  free  from  thought,  and  nights  from 

care. 
My  blessing  on  the  Forest  fair. 


THE    MAID    OF    ISLA. 

Ai«— "  The  Maido/Isla:* 
WRITTEN  FOR  MR.   GEORGE  THOMSON'S  SCOTTISH  MELODIES. 


[1822.] 


Oh,  Maid  of  Tsla,  from  the  cliff. 

That  looks  on  troubled  wave  and  sky. 
Dost  thou  not  see  yon  little  skiff 

Contend  with  ocean  gallantly  ? 
Now  beating  'gainst  the  breeze  and  surge. 

And  steep  d  her  leeward  deck  in  foam. 
Why  does  she  war  unequal  urge  ? — 

Oh,  Isla*s  maid,  she  seeks  her  home. 

Oh,  Isla's  maid,  yon  sea-bird  mark. 
Her  white  wing  gleams  through  mist 
and  spray, 

Against  the  storm-cloud,  lowering  dark. 
As  to  the  rock  she  wheels  away ; — 


Where  clouds  are  dark  and  billows  rave, 
Why  to  the  shelter  should  she  come 

Of  cliff,  exposed  to  wind  and  wave  ? — 
Oh,  maid  of  Isla,  'fis  her  home  ! 

As  breeze  and  tide  to  yonder  skiff, 

Thou'rt  adverse  to  the  suit  I  bring. 
And  cold  as  is  yon  wintry  cliff,  I 

Where  sea-birds  close  their  wearied    | 
wing. 
Yet  cold  as  rock,  unkind  as  wave,  1 

Still,  Isla's  maid,  to  thee  I  come  ;         . 
For  in  thy  love,  or  in  his  grave,  | 

Must  Allan  Vourich  find  his  home. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE. 


£9tCHiUiTl£SS,  iiuewtil,  wtM>  so  oil  has  dccoj  d  me* 

At  ^  ciDte  of  llie  cvcxitf^  ihrcmgb  woodUnds  to  Toam^ 
WKen  the  IbnACTt  hll±d,  with  wonder  espied  me 

Wji^icfTC  the  wild  scenes  h^  was  quitting  fi>r  bom«. 
FftreweUf  and  take  with  thc'e  thy  numbers  wild  speaking 

TKe  Language  alternate  of  rapture  and  woe  : 
Oh  t  non^  Imt  some  lover,  whose  hc3in*BtriDga  are  breaking, 

The  pang  that  I  feel  at  our  parting  can  know. 

Each  joy  thoii  cooldst  double,  and  when  there  cause  sorrow, 

Qr  pale  diiappoiniment  to  darken  my  way. 
What  voicie  waA  like  thine^  that  cotild  sing  of  to^moTTOw, 

Till  forgot  In  the  strain  was  the  grief  of  to-day  I 
But  when  friend*  drop  around  us  in  lifc'a  weary  waning^ 

The  grteC  Qticen  of  Nurabcre*  thou  canst  not  assuage ; 
KoT  the  grsw^iial  estrangement  of  those  yet  remaining. 

The  languor  of  pain,  and  the  chillness  of  ag^ 

*Twas  thou  that  once  taught  me,  in  accents  bewailing, 

To  sing  liow  a  warrior  lay  strctch'd  on  the  plain, 
And  a  maiden  hung  o'er  him  with  aid  unavailing, 

Anrl  held  tf)  his  lips  the  cold  goldet  in  vain  ; 
As  vain  thy  enchantments,  O  Queen  of  wild  Numbers, 

To  a  l)ard  when  the  reign  of  his  fancy  is  o'er, 
And  llie  rpuck  pulse  of  feeling  in  apathy  slumbers — 
,    J'\ircwtll,  then,  Enchantress;^!  meet  thee  no  more. 


I 

s 


END  OF  THE  POEMS 
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APPENDIX. 


NOTES  TO  THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


Page  xa.  The  feast  was  ever  in  Brankteme  : 
Urwer.  \ 

In  the  reizn  of  James  I.,  Sir  William  Scott 
of  Buccleuch,  chief  of  the  clan  bearing  that 
name,  exchanged,  with  Sir  Thomas  Inglis  of 
Manor,  the  estate  of  Murdiestone,  in  Lanark- 
shire, for  one-half  of  the  barony  of  Branksome, 
or  Brankholm,  lying  upon  the  Teviot,  about 
three  miles  above  Hawick.  He  was  probably 
induced  to  this  transaction  from  the  vicintty  of 
Branksome  to  the  extensive  domain  which  he 
possessed  in  Ettnck  Forest  and  in  Teviotdale. 
In  the  former  district  he  held  by  occupancy  the 
estate  of  Buccleuch,  and  mucii  of  the  forest 
land  on  the  river  Ettrick.  In  Teviotdale,  he 
enjoyed  the  barony  of  Eckford,  by  a  grant  from 
Robert  II.  to  his  ancestor,  Walter  Scott  of 
Kirkurd,  for  the  apprehending  of  Gilbert  Rid- 
dcrford,  confirmed  by  Robert  III.  id  May  1424. 
Tradition  imputes  the  exchange  betwixt  Scott 
and  Inglis  to  a  conversation,  in  which  the  latter 
— ^a  man,  it  would  app^,  of  a  mild  and  for- 
bearing nature— complained  much  of  the  in- 
juries to  which  he  was  exposed  from  the  English 
Borderers,  who  fre<^uently  plundered  his  lands 
of  Branksome.  Sir  William  Scott  instantly 
ofTered  him  the  estate  of  Murdiestone,  in  ex- 
change for  that  which  was  subject  to  such 
egregious  inconvenience.  When  the  bargain 
was  completed,  he  dryly  remarked  that  the 
cattle  in  Cumberland  were  as  good  as  those 
of  Teviotdale :  and  proceeded  to  commence  a 
system  of  reprisals  upon  the  English,  which 
was  regularly  pursued  by  his  succeuors.  In 
the  next  reign.  James  II.  granted  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  of  Branksome,  and  to  Sir  David,  his  spn, 
the  remaining  half  of  the  barony  of  Branksome, 
to  be  held  in  blanche  for  the  payment  of  a  red 
rose.  The  cause  assigned  for  the  erant  is,  their 
brave  and  faithful  exertions  in  favour  of  the 
King  azainst  the  house  of  Douglas,  with  whom 
James  had  been  recently  tugging  for  the  throne 
of  Scotland.  This  charter  is  dated  the  ad  Feb- 
ruary 1443 :  and,  in  the  same  month,  part  of  the 
barony  of  Langholm,  and  many  lands  in  Lanark- 
shire, were  conferred  upon  Sir  Walter  and  his 
son  by  the  same  monarch. 

xa.  Nine-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 
Hung  their  shields  in  Branksome-hall. 

The  ancient  barons  of  Buccleuch,  both  from 
feudal  splendour  and  from  their  firontier  situa- 


tion, retained  in  their  household,  at  Branksome, 
a  number  of  gentlemen  of  their  own  name,  who 
held  lands  from  their  chief,  for  the  military 
service  of  watching  and  warding  his  castle. 

13.  **~^~  with  Jedmeodroxe  at  saddle-hew.*' 

"  Of  a  truth,"  says  Froissaxt,  "  the  Scottish 
cannot  boast  great  skill  with  the  bow,  but  rather 
bear  axes, with  which,  in  time  of  need,  they  give 
heavy  strokes."  The  Jedwood-axe  was  a  sort 
of  partisan,  used  by  horsemen,  as  appears  from 
the  arms  of  Jedburah,  which  bear  a  cavalier 
mounted,  and  armeoT  with  this  weapon.  It  is 
also  oiled  a  Jedwood  or  Jeddart  staff. 

13.  They  watch^  against  Southern  force  and 

Lest  ScrooPt  or  Howard^   or  Percys 

Threaten  Branksom^s  lordly  towers^ 
From     Warkwortk,    or   Naxttorth^  or 
merry  Carlisle, 

Branksome  Castle  was  continually  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  English,  both  from  its 
situation  and  the  restless  military  disposition  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  were  seldom  on  good  terms 
with  their  neighbours. 

xi.  Bards  long  shall  tell. 

How  Lord  Walter  fell 

Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch  succeeded  to 
his  grandfather.  Sir  David,  in  i^.  He  was  a 
brave  and  powerful  baron,  and  Warden  of  the 
West  Marches  of  Scotland.  His  death  was  the 
consequence  of  a  feud  betwixt  the  Scotts  anc3- 
Kerrs. 

13.   While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Carr^ 
While  Ettrich  boasts  the  line  of  Scott. 

Among  other  expedients  resorted  to  for 
stanching  the  feud  betwixt  the  Scotts  and  the 
Kerrs,  was  a  bond  executed  in  M29.  between 
the  heads  of  each  clan,  binding  themselves  to 
perform  reciprocally  the  four  principal  pilgrim- 
ages of  Scotland,  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of 
those  of  the  opposite  name  who  had  fallen  in  the 
quarrd.  But  either  this  indenture  never  took 
effect,  or  else  the  feud  was  renewed  shortly 
afterwards.  The  family  of  Ker,  Kerr,  or  Carr, 
was  very  powerful  on  the  Border. 

K  K 


"■mtrurorum. 
"^  B'tl'd  mil  H„vard. 

nut'f.S^'';'""^.  i'">''  -n  of 

he  IS  introduced  into  th?  ^  ^^  "^^^1 
earlier  than  l^t  a^.vfi  '2"»^ce  a  fc 
warden  Tthew2S^^x?°"^^^«<*- 
the  rigour  with  w Wch  he  W^*^  'i  f 
excesses,  the  name  of  BetSff^^  S" 
•tiU  famous  in  our  traditionT^  ^"^ 

39.  Lord  Dacre. 

The  well-known  name  of  Daor--  a    - 
the  exploits  of  onTof  Jhii        " '^*'"^' 
s«ege  of  Acre,  or  p/olln.  ^  ancestors 
Coeur-de-Lioi         ^'°^«°»a«.   under  I 

mercenary  troops  S^X^  numerous  |,a, 
l^^  in  the  English  armv''"'V^^''"''> 
hutters  on  foot.  aSd  fwS  Z  V^^""l^^^ 
composed  chiefly  of  f^fg'i",^'*^  <>«  hor^c 

^"e'^^nSer^^'^r-^^^^^^^ 
^•ck  water?  iS  "bii^  "^-^^  ?«  head  of  r 

P<».^Monsofthe  Sco».'"  'H^^"'^*^  o 

Border.  conSted  wt^""'  I><^-»'i^^  to 
treason.  Among  othc«  !1  ^•?"'-'^  m., 
ndwg.  or  causing  to  ridr','*'^'  *''?  c""'* 
country  during  tL'umeVt^rS'"e'^^  the  opp< 
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which  might  have  been  expected.  On  the  con- 
trary, like  the  outposts  ot  hostile  armies,  they 
often  carried  on  something  resembling  friendly 
intercourse,  even  in  the  middle  of  hostilities ; 
and  it  is  evident,  from  various  ordinances 
against  trade  and  intermarriages  between 
English  and  Scottish  Borderers,  that  the  go- 
vernments of  both  countries  were  jealous  of 
their  cherishing  too  intimate  a  connexioiL 

4 1.  Cfuer  the  dark  blood-hound  on  his  way. 
And  with  the  bugU  rouse  the  fray  I 

The  pursuit  of  Border  marauders  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  injured  party  and  his  friends  with 
blood-hounds  and  bugle-horn,  and  was  called 
the  hot-trod.  He  was  entitled,  if  his  dog  could 
trace  the  scent,  to  follow  the  invaders  into  the 
opTK)site  kingdom  ;  a  privilege  which  often  oc- 
casioned bl(x>dshed.  The  breed  of  the  blood- 
hound was  kept  up  by  the  Buccleuch  family  on 
their  Border  estates  till  within  the  z8th  cen- 
tury. 

43.  She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell. 

Popular  belief,  though  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  made  a  favourable  dis- 
tinction betwixt  magicians  and  necromancers 
or  wiiards ; — the  former  were  supposed  to 
command  the  evil  spirits,  and  the  latter  to 
serve,  or  at  least  to  be  in  lea^e  and  compact 
with,  those  enemies  of  mankmd.  The  arts  of 
subjecting  the  demons  were  manifold  ;  some- 
times the  fiends  were  actually  swindled  by  the 
magicians. 

43.  A  merlin  sat  upon  her  wrist. 

A  merlin,  or  sparrow-hawk,  was  actuaHy 
carried  by  ladies  of  rank,  as  a  falcon  was,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  constant  attendant  of  a 
knight  or  baron.  God5u:roft  relates,  that  wnen 
Mary  of  Lorraine  was  regent,  she  pressed  the 
£arl  of  AnE;uH  to  admit  a  royal  garrison  into 
his  castle  of  Tantallon.  To  this  he  returned  no 
direct  answer  ;  but,  as  if  ajpostrophizine  a  goss- 
hawk,  which  sat  on  his  wnst,  and  which  he  was 
feeding  during  the  Queen's  speech,  he  ex- 
claim<3, "  The  devil's  m  this  greedy  glede ;  she 
will  never  be  full." — Humrs  Hutory  of  the 
House  of  Douglas,  1743,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  Bar- 
clay complains  of  the  common  and  indecent 
practice  of  bringing  hawks  and  hounds  into 
churches. 

43.  .<4  nd princely  peacocJ^s  gilded  train^ 

And     der    the    boar-head^   garnished 
brave. 

The  peacock,  it  is  well  knovm,  was  consi- 
dered, during  the  times  of  chivalry,  not  merely 
an  exquisite  delicacy,  but  a  dish  of  peculiar 
solemnity.  After  being  roasted,  it  was  again 
decorated  with  its  plumage,  and  a  sponffe, 
dipped  in  lighted  spirits  of  wine,  was  placeain 
its  bill.  When  it  was  introduced  on  days  of 
grand  festival,  it  was  the  signal  for  the  adven- 
turous knights  to  take  upon  them  vows  to  do 
some  deed  of  chivalry,  ^'  before  the  peacock 
and  the  ladies.** 


The  boar's  head  was  also  a  usual  dish  of 
feudal  splendour.  In  Scotland  it  was  some- 
times surrounded  with  little  banners,  displaying 
the  colours  and  achievements  of  the  baron  at 
whose  board  it  was  served. — Pittkerton*s  His- 
tory^  voL  L  p.  43a. 

43.  Smote^  with  Jus  gauntlet^  stout  Hunt- 
hill. 

The  Rutherfords  of  Hunthill  were  an  ancient 
race  of  Border  Lairds,  whose  names  occur  in 
history,  sometimes  as  defending  the  frontier 
against  the  English,  sometimes  as  disturbing 
the  peace  of  their  own  coimtry.  Dickon  Draw- 
the-sword  was  son  to  the  ancient  warrior, 
called  in  tradition  the  Cock  of  Hunthill,  re- 
markable for  leading  into  battle  nine  sons, 
gallant  warriors,  all  sons  of  the  aged  champion. 

43.    bit  his  glove. 

To  bite  the  thumb,  or  the  glove,  seems  not 
to  have  been  considered,  upon  the  Border,  as  a 
gesture  of  contempt,  though  so  used  by  Shak- 
speare,  but  as  a  pledge  of  mortal  revenge.  It 
is  yet  remembered,  that  a  young  gentleman  of 
Teviotdale,  on  the  morning  afler  a  hard  drink- 
ing-bout, observed  that  he  nad  bitten  his  glove. 
He  instantly  demanded  of  his  companion,  with 
whom  had  he  quarrelled  f  And,  learning*  that 
he  had  had  words  with  one  of  the  party,  in- 
sisted on  instant  satisfaction,  asserting  that, 
though  he  remembered  nothing  of  the  dispute, 
yet  he  was  sure  he  never  would  have  bit  his 
glove  unless  he  had  received  some  unpardonable 
insult  He  fell  in  the  duel,  which  was  fought 
near  Selkirk,  in  x/ai. 

44.    '• old  A  Ibert  Grtrme, 

The  Minstrel  of  that  ancient  name. 

"John  Grseme,  second  son  oi  Malice,  Earl 
of  Monteith,  commonly  sumaroed  John  with 
the  Bright  Sword,  upon  some  displeasure  risen 
against  him  at  court,  retired  with  many  of  his 
cHm  and  kindred  into  the  English  Borders,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  where 
they  seated  themKlves,  and  many  of  their  pos- 
terity have  continued  there  ever  since.  Mr. 
Sandford,  speaking  of  them,  says,  (which  in- 
deed was  applicab^  to  most  of  the  Borderers 
on  both  sides,)  'They  were  all  stark  moss- 
troopers, and  arrant  thieves :  Both  to  England 
and  Scotland  outlawed ;  yet  sometimes  con- 
nived at,  because  they  gave  intelligence  forth 
of  Scotland,  and  would  raise  400  horse  at  any 
time  upon  a  raid  of  the  English  into  Scotland. 
A  saying  is  recorded  of  a  mother  to  her  son, 
'which  is  now  become  proverbial,)  Ride,  Rorvley, 
hougVs  i*  the  pot:  that  is,  the  last  piece  of 
beef  was  in  the  pot,  and  therefore  it  was  high 
time  for  him  to  go  and  fetch  more.'  ** — Intro- 
duction to  the  Hutory  of  Cumberland. 

45.  Whohasnot  heard  of  Sttrrrys  fame  f 
The  gallant  and  unfortunate  Henry  Howard, 

Earl  of  Surrey,  was  unquestionably  the  most 
accomplished  cavalier  of  his  time ;  and  his 
sonnets  display  beauties  which  would  do  honour 
to  a  more  polished  age.     He  was  beheaded  dix 


trf'nrl^    girds     iht 


The  j'^rmuft^amfr,  or  Snal:?  of  the  OceaHn, 
wHw*e  rdds  surrtnimi  the  c;*rth,  i^  one  of  the 
wildest  ficticmi  of  the  EJda.  [(  was  Ycry  nearly 
caught  by  the  gtw3  Thor,  *ho  wctit  lo  fiuh  far 
U  wiiK  a  hixik  baited;  with  a  biiir^  head.  In 
the  battle  betwtKt  the  evil  deman:!  and  the 
dEvinttie!*  of  Odin,  which  is  to  precede  the 
itsfHariKkr,  of  Twilight  of  the  Gods^  this 
Spue  it  to  act  a  conspiciiaufi  paft» 

47.  0/  thf^i^  dftitd  Maids,  fc^Atr  Aidttmi 

These  were  the  VakyriMr,  or  Selectors  of 
[he  Sbiii,  d«paichcd  by  Od'm  from  ValhaJla, 
lo  choose  thi>*e  who  were  to  diCt  and  to  di*' 
tribute  the  eontwv.  They  are  Mrell  ktiown  to 
die  l^nglish  tt^^t,  »5  tfray**  fatal  Sisters, 

4j,  cy  Chif/s,  wAfit  gvidtd  ikrvngk    tkt 

B^  tkf^i£  drath-ligkU  »/  iht  tsmh 
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vitJk     (At    unhurird 


The  romntice  of  the  IkTorte  d' Arthur  cnnt^iii'S 
A  *aft  of  abiidgitirfit  of  the  Jiiwst  ceiebrated 
adventuiT^  of  the  Rcnifid  Tjible;  and,  being 
■writscfi  is,  cDiDparaliveJy  modem  lan^age, 
i^vw*  [he  Tcnern]  render  aa  e^ceHent  iden  of 
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j    and  cut  a  piece  of  that  cloth  away,  and  then  it 

i  fared  under  him  as  the  earth  haul  quaked  a 
little,  whereof  be  was  afeard,  and  then  hee  saw 
a  faire  sword  lye  by  the  dead  knight,  and  that 
he  gat  in  bis  hand,  and  hied  him  out  of  the 
I  chappell.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  chappell- 
yerd,  all  the  knights  spoke  to  him  with  a  grunly 
voice,  and  said,  '  Knight,  Sir  Launcelot,  lay 
that  sword  from  thee,  or  else  thou  shalt  die.'— 
'Whether  I  live  or  die,'  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
*  with  no  great  words  get  yee  it  a^ine,  there- 
fore fight  for  it  and  yee  list. '  Therewith  he  passed 
through  them  ;  and,  beyond  the  chappell-yerd, 
there  met  him  a  faire  damosell.  and  said,  '  Sir 
Launcelot,  leave  that  sword  behind  thee,  or 
thou  wilt  die  for  it ' — '  I  will  not  leave  it,'  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  'for  no  threats.' — 'No?'  said 
she  :  'and  ye  did  leave  that  sword.  Queen 
Guenevcr  should  ye  never  see.' — "Then  were 
I  a  fool  and  I  would  leave  this  sword,'  said  Sir 
Launcelot. — 'Now,  gentle  knight,'  said  the 
damosell,  'I  require  thee  to  kiss  me  once.' — 
'  Nay,'  said  Sir  I^auncelot.  '  that  God  forbid  !' 
— 'Well,  sir,'  said  she,  'and  thou  haddest 
kissed  me  thy  life  dayes  had  been  done  ;  but 
now,  alas ! '  said  .she,  *  I  have  lost  all  my  labour : 
for  I  ordeined  this  chappell  for  thy  sake,  and 
for  Sir  Gawaine  :  and  once  I  had  Sir  Gawaine 
within  it ;  and  at  that  time  he  fought  with  that 
knight  which  there  lieth  dead  in  vonder  chap- 
pell, Sir  Gilbert  the  ba.stard,  and  at  that  time 
nee  smote  off  Sir  Gilbert  the  bastard's  left  hand. 
And  so,  Sir  Launcelot,  now  I  tell  thee,  that  I 
have  loved  thee  this  seaven  yeare;  but  there 
may  no  woman  have  thy  love  but  Queene 
Guenever :  but  sithen  I  may  not  rejoyce  thee 
to  have  thy  body  alive,  I  had  kept  no  more  ioy 
in  this  world,  but  to  have  had  thy  dead  body  ; 
and  I  would  have  balmed  it  and  served,  and  so 
have  kept  it  in  my  life  dales,  and  daily  I  should 
have  dipped  thee,  and  kissed  thee,  in  the 
despite  o*"  Queen  Guenevcr.' — 'Yee  say  well,' 
saici  Sir  Launcelot ;  '  Jesus  preserve  me  from 
your  subtill  craft'  And  therewith  he  took  his 
nurtc,  and  departed  from  her." 

59.  A  sinful  man,  and  unconfeufd. 
He  took  thf  SangreaVs  holy  guist. 
A  nd,  slumbering,  saw  the  vision  night 
He  might  not  view  with  toaking  eye. 
One  day  when  Arthur  was  holding  a  hieh 
feast  with  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  tnc 
Sangreal,  or  vessel  out  of  which  the  last  pass- 
over  was  eaten  (a  precious  relic,  which  had 
long  remained  concealed  from  human  eyes,  be- 
cause of  the  sins  of  the  land),  suddenly  appeared 
to  him  and  all  his  chivalry.  The  consequence 
of  this  vision  wa.s,  that  all  the  knights  took  on 
them  a  solen'n  vow  to  seek  the  Sangreal  But, 
alas !  it  could  only  be  revealed  to  a  knieht  at 
once  accomplished  in  earthly  chivalry,  and  pure 
and  guiltless  of  evil  conversation.  All  Sir 
Launcclot's  noble  accomplishments  were  there- 
fore rendered  vain  by  his  guilty  intrigue  with 
Queen  Guenever,  or  Ganore ;  and  m  nis  holy 
auest  he  encountered  only  such  disgraceful 
oisasters  as  that  which  follows : —  [ 


"But  Sir  Launcelot  rode  overthwart  and 
endlong  in  a  wild  forest,  and  held  no  path  but 
as  wild  adventure  led  him :  and  at  the  last,  he 
came  unto  a  stone  cross,  which  departed  two 
wayes,  in  vfast  land  ;  and,  by  the  crosse,  was  a 
stone  that  was  of  marble ;  but  it  was  so  dark, 
that  Sir  Launcelot  might  not  well  know  what 
it  was.  Then  Sir  Launcelot  looked  by  him, 
and  saw  an  old  chappell,  and  there  he  wend  to 
have  found  people.  And  so  Sir  Launcelot  tied 
his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  there  he  put  off  his 
shield,  and  hung  it  upon  a  tree,  and  then  hee 
went  unto  the  chappell  doore,  and  found  it 
wasted  and  broken.  And  within  he  found  a 
faire  altar,  full  richly  arrayed  with  cloth  of 
silk,  and  there  stood  a  faire  candlestick,  which 
beare  six  great  candles,  and^  the  candlesticke 
was  of  silver.  And  when  Sir  Launcelot  saw 
this  light,  hee  had  a  great  will  for  to  enter  into 
the  chappell,  but  he  could  find  no  place  where 
hee  might  enter.  Then  was  he  passing  heavie 
and  dismaied.  Then  he  returned,  and  came 
againe  to  his  horse,  and  tooke  off  his  saddle 
and  his^bridle,  and  let  him  pasture,  and  unlaced 
his  helme,  and  ungirded  nis  sword,  and  laid 
him  downe  to  sleepe  upon  his  shield,  before  the 
crosse. 

"And  so  he  fell  on  sleepe  ;  and,  halfe  waking 
and  halfe  sleeping,  he  saw  come  by  him  two 
palfreys,  both  faire  and  white,  the  which  beare 
a  litter,  therein  lying  a  sick  knight  And 
when  he  was  ni^h  the  crosse,  he  there  abode 
still.  All  this  Sir  Launcelot  saw  and  beheld, 
for  hee  slept  not  verily,  and  hee  heard  him  say, 
*  O  sweete  Lord,  when  shall  this  sorrow  leave 
me,  and  when  shall  the  holy  vessel  come  by 
me,  where  through  I  shall  be  blessed,  for  I  have 
endured  thus  long  for  little  trespasse!'  And 
thus  a  great  while  complained  the  knight,  and 
alwaies  Sir  Launcelot  heard  it  With  that  Sir 
launcelot  saw  the  candlesticke,  with  the  fire 
tapers,  come  before  the  crosse :  but  he  could 
see  nobody  that  brought  it  Also  there  came  a 
table  of  silver,  and  the  holy  vessell  of  the 
Sancgreall,  the  which  Sir  Launcelot  had  seen 
before  that  time  in  Kinff  Petchour's  house.  And 
therewithal  the  sicke  knight  set  him  upright,  and 
held  up  both  his  hands  and  said,  '  Faire  swete 
Ix>rd,  which  is  here  within  the  holy  vessell, 
take  heede  to  mee,  that  I  may  bee  hole  of  this 
great  malady ! '  And  therewitn  upon  his  hands, 
and  upon  his  knees,  he  went  so  nigh,  that  he 
touched  the  holy  vessell  and  kissed  it :  And 
anon  he  was  hole,  and  then  he  said,  'Lord 
God,  I  thank  thee,  for  I  am  healed  of  this 
malady.'  Soo  when  the  holy  vessell  had  been 
there  a  great  while,  it  went  into  the  chappelle 
againe,  with  the  candlesticke  and  the  light,  so 
that  Sir  Launcelot  wist  not  where  it  became, 
for  he  was  overtaken  with  sinne,  that  hee  had 
no  power  to  arise  against  the  holy  vessell, 
wherefore  afterward  many  men  said  of  him 
shame.  But  he  tooke  repentance  afterward. 
Then  the  sicke  kn«ht  dres.sed  him  upright,  and 
kissed  the  crosse.  ITien  anon  his  .squtre  brought 
him  his  armes,  and  asked  his  lord  how  he  did. 
'  Certainly/  said  hee,   '  I  thanke  God   right 
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repeated  sieges  which  the  castle  had  susUined, 
rendered  frequent  repairs  necessary.  In  1164, 
it  was  aJmosi  rebuilt  by  Hugh  Pudscy,  Biiihop 
of  Durham^  *ho  a  J  JclJ  a  huge  keep,  or  donjon ; 
iMWwitluitAndiiii:  whJch,  Kmg  Henry  II.  in  1174, 
toDk  ^e  castle  from  the  bishop,  and  committed 
the  keeping  of  it  to  William  de  Neville.  After 
liiB  period  k  scem^  to  have  been  chiefly  gam- 
"^  "the  K.injf ,  aiid  considered  as  a  royal 
tsi  The  Greys  of  Chillingham  Castle 
f[«quentlv  the  castellans,  or  captains  of 
itgn;  yet,  a*  the  castle  was  situated 
pAtrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert,  the  property 
,  ihc  see  of  rJurham  till  the  Reformation, 
that  period  it  passed  through  various 
boads.  At  thtf  »ini*3n  of  the  crowns  >t  was  in 
the  po*r*es^iijn  of  Sir  Robert  Carey  (afterwards 
^rlof  Mun  mouth'  for  his  own  life,  and  that  of 
tvo  of  hii  son*.  After  King  James's  accession, 
Cany  itold  Norham  C:wtle  to  George  Home, 
EatI  of  Dunbar,  for  jCbooa  See  his  curious 
Memoin,  published  by  Mr.  Constable  of  Edm- 
buiih.  .        ... 

According  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  there  is  m  the 
British  Musetim,  Gal.  B.  6.  216,  a  cunous 
Dcmoir  of  the  Dacre*  on  the  state  of  Norhani 
Castle  ID  133^,  iwt  long  after  the  hattle  of 
Flodden^  The  inner  ward,  or  keep,  is  repre- 
icnted  a*  impregnable:— "The  provisions  are 
three  crrai  vsU  nf  wit  eels,  f-irty-four  kme, 
three  hoE^head^  of  malted  salmon,  forty  quarter* 
of  enUn.  besides  many  o)ws  and  four  hundred 
iheepv  lyine  under  the  castle-wall  nightly ;  but 
M.  number  of  the  arr(^«fs  wanted  feathers,  and  a 
£Dod  Fiftthrr  [*>.  nuker  of  arrows)  was  re- 
quited."—/fitiSpirr  pf  ScotUnd,  voL  u.  p.  act, 
Doie. 

The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  at  present  con- 
flidcrabic .  as  well  as  picturesque.  They  consist 
of  »  Idi^  jhattered  tower,  with  many  vaults, 
■Bd  fragments  of  oiher  edifices,  enclosed  withm 
■ji  cMitw^rd  wall  of  Ereftt  circuit 

69,  Tk*  bAtttid  toners,  the  donjon  ketp. 

tt  lit   perhapa  unnecessary  to    remind    my 
veaden,  that  the  H^njon,  in  its  proper  signinca- 
tjbe  itroagest  part  of  a  feudal  castle: 
r,  with  walls  of  tremendous 
!   in  the  centre  of  the  other 
however,  it  was  usually 
ase  of  the  outward  de- 
s,  ihe  earrison  retreated  to 
vvA-     Tne  donjon  contained 
!  principal  rtx»ras  of  state  for 

,  and  also  the  prison  of  the 

,«%kb  last  circumstance  we  de- 

and  restricted  u^*  of  the  word 

iffc  {voce  DuNjo^  conjectures 

iiiie  tjime  is  derived  from  these 

luilly  built  upin  a  hill,  which  in 

3    Dt'm.      Borlase  supposes  the 

III  th<:  tiarkness  of  the  apartments 

,  H  hkli  were  thence  fipiiratively 

«.ifi  \  ih  LI  ■*  deri  ving  the  ancient  word 

tern  application  of  it 


61.   Well  was  he  amid  from  head  to  fueU 
In  mail  and pLtte  of  Milan  steel. 

The  artists  of  Milan  were  famous  in  the 
middle  ages  for  their  skill  in  armoury,  .as  ap- 
pe.irs  from  the  following  passage,  in  which 
Froissart  gives  an  account  of  the  preparations  j 
made  by  Henry.  Earl  of  Hereford,  afterw.irds 
Heny  1 V. ,  and  ITiomas.  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl 
Marischal,  for  their  proposed  combat  in  the  lists 
at  Coventrj': — "These  two  lords  made  ample  | 
provision  of  all  things  necessary  for  the  cf)mhat ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Derby  sent  off  mcssenj^ers  to 
Ix)mbardy.  to  have  armour  from  Sir  Galeas, 
Duke  of  Milan.  The  Duke  complied  with  joy, 
and  gave  the  knight,  called  Sir  Francis,  who 
had  brought  the  message,  the  choice  of  all  his 
armour  for  the  Earl  of  Derby.  When  he  had 
selected  what  he  wished  for  in  plated  and  mail 
armour,  the  Lord  of  Milan,  out  of  his  abiuidant 
love  for  the  Earl,  ordered  four  of  the  l)cst 
armourers  in  Milan  to  accompany  the  knight 
to  England,  that  the  Eari  of  Derhy  might  lie 
more  completely  armed."— Johnes'  Froissart, 
voL  iv.  p.  597. 

61.  eoiie  clircts  it  me.  tfl  tirati)  (s  tifs&t. 

The  crest  and  motto  of  Marmion  are  b-irmwcd 
from  the  following  sioij':— Sir  David  do  Lind- 
say, first  Earl  of  Craulord,  was,  aincmg  other 
gentlemen  of  quality,  attended,  during  a  visit 
to  London  in  1390,  by  Sir  William  D.ilreli,  who 
was,  according  to  my  authority,  B«wcr,  not 
only  excelling  in  wisdom,  but  also  of  a  lively 
wit  Chancing  to  be  at  the  court,  he  there  saw 
Sir  Piers  Courtenay,  an  English  kniq;ht.  famous 
for  skill  in  tilting  and  for  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  p:irading  the  palace,  arrayed  in  a  new 
mantle,  bearing  f«>r  device  an  embroidered  fal- 
con, with  this  rhyme. — 

"  1  bear  a  falcon,  fairest  of  flight : 
^Vhoso  pinches  at  her,  his  death  is  dight  * 
In  gniith.'*t 

The  Scottish  knight,  being  a  wag.  appeared 
next  day  in  a  dress  exactly  similar  t.»  that  of 
Courtenay,  but  bearing  a  magpie  instead  of  the 
&lcon,  with  a  motto  ingeni«iusly  contrived  to 
rhyme  to  the  vaunting  inscription  of  Sir  Piers : — 

"  I  l)ear  a  pie,  picking  at  a  piece : 
^Vhoso  picks  at  her,  I  shall  pick  at  his  nc^.J 
In  niith." 

This  affront  could  only  be  expiateil  bv  a  iou>t 
with  sharp  lances.  In  the  course.  Dalzcll  left 
his  helmet  iml.iced,  so  that  it  g.ive  wav  at  the 
touch  of  his  antagonist's  lance.  an.J  he  thus 
avoided  the  shock  of  the  encounter.  This 
happened  twice:  in  the  third  encounter,  the 
hands«>me  Courtcn.iy  lo^t  twoof  his  front  tee ih. 
As  the  Englishman  complained  hiiterly  o\  Pnl- 
zell's  fraud  in  not  fastening  his  helmet,  the 
Scottish  man  agreed  to  run  six  course«>  nu.rc, 
each  champion  staking  in  the  hand  of  the  king 
two    hundred   pounds,   to   be   forfeitetl   if.   on 

•  Prepared.  t  Armour.  X  Nose. 
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enf erins  the  lisits,  any  uMqittJ  Advantac?  UumM 
t<  dcte^cdt  T^iii  being  ^rT«d  to»  ihe  wifj 
Setol  deimztd«l  Ehai  Sir  Picr^  in  *ddibo«t  le 
iJie  li7»  of  hi$  tKth,  xhould  cunaenc  in  ilm 
extinction  (if  one  of  hii  ey^esi,  be  binueir  bltriaf 
I'vst  an  «vt  in  tlic  ^hi  of  Otterbuni.  Xl 
C*.}urtcjuj^  d^aiuTTeJ  to  tiu&  ef^iulizackin  of 
optica,!  poircn,  Dab^U  <UnuAded  the  forfeit, 
whJ(;H,  ifter  mucii  iltercztJaRi.  the  Idiig  ap^ 
pciLiiliod  to  be  pflid  to  hisi,  sayiiig,^  be  nin'^^caed 
the  F.q£|.IA  both  ui  *it  aaJ  v^our.  Thb  nui^ 
appear  to  tibe  reader  i  stini^LLr  >peciiTtcD  of  the 
hi^mcKir  flf  ihat  time.  {  ui&pcct  ihi  JocJtey 
L'lLib  w^suld  bjive  gtvcn  a  different  ded^ioa  fnxa 


r^  Jlw^r^  Lard  ^f^rmmn: 

Tk^  haiVd  kifti  Lard  of  f»tU*nAjf€, 

Of  TajKm^rth  tffuvr  ^md  t^vm^ 


Lord  M^^mJoo,  tlie  prift^ai  i^tncter  uTtbe 
piYJrcitt  rofimrce*  »  entirely  a  ficti'tieoi  person- 
.i^c  In  earlier  limes,  iitdced.  tbe  £unity  ei 
.\iarmu3a.  Lords  of  Foatemy  in  Norfoiajidy, 
wiifr  highly  diKtin^uiihed.  Robert  de  Marmionj 
I^>rt)  dT  FotJten^y.  a^  di»tittgukhed  iblkiwer  of 
the  Conqueror,  obiamed  a  i^raJit  of  the  cai^tJe 
and  town  pf  Tarn  worth,  and  ilvi  of  the  m^miir 
nf  Sc  rivet  by,  in  Lijicfktnihirc^  Otic,  qt  buih,  'yf 
Lht«£  notile  pL>v***i*init^,  vi-aa  htid  by  the  hiitmur' 
ablfi  ^rvice  of  t^inj;  the  Royal  Cbampion,  ^u^itbc 
ancesiors  nf  Marmt  >[i  had  UtTWctW  been  to  the 
OukcK  Q^  Hi^rniandy.  But  after  the  castlf  and 
demeine  of  Tarn  worth  had  priit-vrd  throui^h  fiiur 
succt^iive  haron.'i  frrtnt  Robtrt,  the  familv  be- 
came c*einrt  In  the  per*un  of  Phi]ip  dc  Mar' 
mion,  who  died  m  soth  Jidward  1.  without 
U<Tije  malic.  He  wa^  succeeded  in  hi^t  ca^^tle 
of  TaniT^'orth  by  Alexander  de  KrevilEe,  who 
married  ^razera,  hL&  );n.nii-<1iaughLer.  ILdduin 
de  Fncvillc,  Alc^::i nd tf^^  d«f^cendajit.  in  the 
rciKii  of  Richard  I.^  by  t)je  vuppmied  lemercpf 
his  cattle  of  Tafnwnrih,  clsirried  th^?  office  of 
Royal  LTlniTTipiont  and  Ui  do  the  service  jipftcr- 
taining  ;  nanieEy^  T^^  ihe  day  of  coronatinn^  lo 
rfdc,  rnmrrlelcly  armed,  tiprtn  a  biirbed  honw:^ 
into  Wd*tmi[i*ter  H.^ll,  and  ihcrt  to  cbaHenjE^e 
I  be  ^■ntTih^t  ag^ifin^t  any  i^ha  wnipuld  gajtujiy  the 
Icing's  title.  EJLit  this  Q^nx  was  adjudged  to 
Sir  John  Dymoke,  to  whum  the  cnanc^r  of 
Scnvelby  had  dcwrended  by  another  of  the 
cohe3re*^»e^  of  Rnil^rt  de  Sfartnion ;  and  in 
TTTTiaio*  in  th:it  family,  whifisc  rpprs:*^:ntativc  is 
Hcfcdit^ir^-  t.hiftipiufi  i^f  Knj^lano  at  the  previfut 
ri.iy.  The  fjnillv  and  p<i!*M?^^Ef>n5  of  FreMllc 
h.ivc  merited  in  tht  Karls  of  Kctrint-  I  have 
mt,  theref*'HT^  cre^^ttrrl  s  new  fumily,  bnt  only 
rimfitfed  the  liiVe*  t>f  an  f>[d  une  in  aii  imaginary 
jjersrunnfje. 

It  ■wjL'%  une  fif  the  *TantiErv(^  fTmilv,  who,  in 
ih«  njicn  nf  F.piwird  II  [tctrorrtis^  tfiai  chival- 
fr^MK  fc.ii  l>ef*HT?  the  vefy  ca=^tle  of  Ni>rham, 
whith  Bishop  Percy  ha"*  wo\en  irtfj  his  beauti- 
ful ha llad , ' '  The  H ermiT  of  Wark  wort h. ''  iTi e 
«tory  if  thi»  told  by  Iceland  :^ 


"  The  Sconet  cam  yit  I4  due  q 

EncLrsd^  ;u9d  dertrvycd  the  ca^rtdse 
Aiid  Hcrbotd^  ^od  ovcnatk  Bnu^ 
uioftcriaiMl  marchek. 

"At  thii  tyme,  ThaOiti  Gray  sod  I 
defended  Norhjkai  frvn  tlK  5f3XK«. 

"  It  wctt  A  v^oodctful  ptncefte  I 
wtiac  in.iscbefs  cam  by  huncT?  3J>d 
the  vpace  of  xi  yem  is  N^onbsjjnlH 
the  ScfittB  beciviiK  a»  pracide^  lAa 

Et^L^hmeo, 

"About  tha  time  tbcte  «*i  m  ^ 
roadc  yn  LinccvbuhiTi^  i^  which  c 
Ecntkmen  jud  bdie:^:  and  amanE« 
Ldy  bn>usbt  a  hegsuiffle  for  >  mai 
wiih  a  very  ridbe  cubic  of  fold,  ID  Wi 
■nioa.  knigb:,  vnth  «  Idler  of  oimmai 
her  Udy»  that  he  ikoold  £q  ioCdi  idliei 
place  io  EAgla&d*  a»d  tber  to  let  tfa 
r  and  known  ^^  famoi^     So 


KiKh»m  ;  tvhither,  withis  4  diiyi  of 
cam  Philip  ^toLibtay,  g\Mrdu.n  of 
havlni;  >TL  nij  tande  4J0  men  of  luntc 
fioiiT  of  aien  of  the  ScotiisJi  nunrlws 

**  Thomas  Gray ^  capitzync  of  Norfai 
ihK  brought  hi$  fansoa  afore  the 
the  t^&a^  behind  vhom  aim  WHM 
arrayed,  ai  al  gJitterin^  in  gold,  4B 
the  hc^ultjie,  hi^  litdlv'^-  pre^-cnt 

"Ihcn  ^a^d  Ibornas  Gr^]!  i'<  M.ir 
Knight^  1*  ye  ctjui  hiihcr  ir.'ran^c  \\' 
m-'^UTTt  lip  on  yo*  r  hor>e,  ami  t\  vJf  hi 
ntan  to  ycj*  r  h*^  cvcti  hcnc  at  hand, 
Mke  tiod  if  1  rciijue  im't  ifiy  l:>c<ij 
bIstc.  or  [  mjiielf Tfcyl  dye  h-i  ii  " 

"  Where  ujTiin  be  lokt  bj^,  k;ur*ere 
anjoTn;  the  ibronfjof  enneiTsvc-, :  the  w 
mrt  sEnpcj.  r>n  him,  and  pulled  him 
out  of  his  ■'^adel  to  the  gi^undc, 

"  Then  Thomas  OrriV^  i*iib  al  the 
^"■n^  lette  pHLk  yn  aD'Mng  ihc  i^ci'i 
wondid  ihem  and  their  bor^tc^^  that 
n^crthrcman  :  and  MarttiintL  wre  ! 
hnr^jd  3K3j"n.  and,  with  firay,  per 
iS^^iHt^ii  jiti  rhaj-c-  The ne  were  laLc 
of  price  ;  find  the  wntncn  i>J'  Xi  rha 
then  Lo  the  footc  men  lu  fulluu-  the  \ 

(h.  Sir  /fa£-k  i^f  fffrcn  ^ftj. 
And  i'afi^in  r/ tkg  I'/aM- 

Wert  accurary  of  Jitiy  coti'iecjUenc 

liiiLm^  Tiarrntii'c.  thi*  ca^ttli^u  ^  n^m 
have  brcji  WjUiatri;  f.^r  WiMiim  11  en 
v-.-is  husband  l*\  the  fjiniiou^  I^dv  F' 
syrtntlMntisarc  Mid  t.-  ktvc  l^.-^i  -mr 
V]  tkar  MoretiVt'T^  the  .s^iul  W'itll. 
H^a^t  Jt  ibe  tlmf  tiippn'-tid,  a  nri-vun* 
land,  bcsfie  ^iurrcimltrireil!  by  rlicnrj,' 
acfMiint  tif  hi^  ^hare  in  the  *l:j.uj:;-h 
Robert  Kct  uf  Cc--''fi.ii:d.  Hi^  w-iTe,  n 
Jn  ihc  tc\t  a*  rc^-tdiTTc;  it  the  Cntirt  oi 
w.is  in  fii,  t,  |ivin<4  rn  her  own  ca^tfe  , 
Sec  ^^ir  RkNAitLi  Httty^fV  puriuus 
cf  thf  Hf  ran  Fa  m  ii'j: 
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W^irhfck,  that  Flrmitk  itrttnUrffit, 

Tk^n  dUI  march  mik  Smrntyi ^hvitTt 
Wk^  timtf  itff  tttSied  aid  Ayiatin  Totttfr^ 
The  *toJ7  of  Plerkin  Warbeck,  or  Rkhard, 
Duke  fjf  Vorkf  11  w*|l  known.  In  1 41964  ^^  w^* 
received  honuurahty  in  Scottand  ;  and  Jamd 
IV*  lifter  confertin^;  upop  hiirj  in  niarmce  hU 
Qwn  rcLdtioci,  che  l<ady  Qifiheriae  Gordoiir  siAds 
frar  on  Ec^s^^^^^n  bchqjf  of  bs  pr«e«nsions, 
I'd  retaliate  m  invasian  of  Eogland^  Surrey 
aiJvaiiced  lnia  Bcrwick^tre  at  \he  tiemd  of 
caMiJ^niHe  rorre«i„  but  retreated^  ifier 
the  locoQuderable  fortress  of  Aytoa. 

65,  — —  Art*  Af  jtffltr  AtiTtf  pruk'id  iu  far. 
Oh  Sea^iiiik  gnmnd,  ai  ifi  DmnA^r; 

A  ndJrivfit  ilk*  kt^Vfi  rf  L^ttdfrdaU* 

And^ivf/t  tktfn  ii^At  towi  tfuirlu^HU. 
The  Eurisoru  of  the  KftglUh  ca«tJe»  of  Wark, 
Norhmni  eiikL  Berwick,  were^  a.<^  may  be  ca5^Lly 
tuppasedr  very  tni^itbie^ntpe  pcigbbour^  to  Sc^^t^ 
l^nd.  Sir  Riclurc]  MiitLaod  of  I^dingtun 
wrote  a  poenif  called  **Thc  Blind  Etarnn'^t 
Cotnfftrt,  when  hU  b«tTjny  of  Ely  the,  m 
Lduderdale^  irja  A^rried  by  Rowbud  FculCf, 
the  Engliih  capUta  of  Wark^  with  \\\%  com- 
pany, to  the  number  of  300  men-  ITwy  ftpotlcd 
ihc  p'jetical  knight  of  s,**  sheep*  wm  nolt, 
30  hori«^  and  mares :  the  vrbplc  furniture  of 
tA%  hrtuje  ^f  BlythCi  wfttih  too  pounds  Scots 
{£%  :  6  :  8J,  and  cverytMog  eke  duU  vtt 
poTtible. 

64.   TAt^^^rfett  i^SAittitttiKted—A^ititidrfrm 

Thii  chmrhman  Kccmi  to  have  been  akin  |o 
Welsh,  the  vicar  of  St.  Thainai  of  l^ctcr,  a 
Itidcr  aiuuna  the  CamiiH  insurgents  in  i54h> 
**  This  man,  say^  HoUn^hcd^  **  bad  many  good 
Ihing^^  in  him.  ^  He  w^Ji  of  no  ([fcai  stature,  bm 
well  Mt^  and  migbtlhe  compact :  he  was.  a  Very 
f  ixtd  tvTCii.tlef  ;  ^hot  well,  both  tA  the  hifOg  bow 
Aiid  a1ik>  ia  the  cru^-bow  ;  he  handled  hit 
hand-£un  and  peece  very  well ;  he  wa*  a  very 
good  woadrnHA^a.niJ  a  hardie*  and  tuch  a  one 
ju  WTiuld  not  i^ve  hi 9  head  for  the  polling,  *'it 
his  bt^riJ  for  the  wajahing."  This  model  t>f 
clerical  idleuts  had  the  mkiortune  ta be  banged 
upon  the  steeple  of  his  own  cKitrctL. 

&4>  ■  that  Gret  n^Aftir  Oiirvt  rud, 

Wkfrt,  tiii'iin^  t^/tacA  Aftrf  amd  fjpf, 

fn*m  all  tiu  ismik  i*ySinVy, 

S-u'/jf  Kinaiir  rrtirrvi  ta  Gml. 

**  Same  R<T*alia  wa*  of  Pjilctino,  and  born  of 

9.  very  noble  r^mily,  and   when   very  ynunjr, 

abhorrerd  w  much  the  vanitie*  &f  thi^  world, 

andavnided  the  ccnver<*e  ofm^inkind,  reiiolv^ng 

to  dedicate  hef^ielf  whaPy  tn  God  Almiffbty, 

thai  she,   bj  divine    iiispu-atian,  forsook   her 


^ther'A  home,  and  never  wast  more  heard  of 
till  ber  body  wa*  found  in  thai  deft  of  a  rndt, 
on  that  almcAt  inacceisible  mountain,  where 
fviw  the  dupe]  ts  ^Hiilt «  »xA  they  aAimi  the 
was  carried  up  iheie  by  the  hana^  of  arj^ela^ 
for  that  pbce  waj  ncit  ftrrmcrly  «o  acceuible  [as 
now  k  is;  in  the  days  of  the  Saint :  and  even 
now  it  Is  a  very  bad*  aod  stcepy.aJid  breakneck 
way.  In  thi&  frightful  place,  thii.  hoEy  woman 
lived  a  gi'cat  many  year!^,  feeding  only  on  whaf 
ihe  fijiind  growing  on  that  barren  ninitnLam, 
and  cr^xping:  intn  a  narrow  and  dreadfu!  cleli 
in  a  nxt*  which  w*i  always  dropping  wet*  and 
was  her  place  of  retirement  as  well  as  prayer  i 
havlrig  worn  out  even  the  rock  with  her  Lnees 
in  a  ceriain  piace*  which  it  now  opened  on  pur- 
pa^  to  show  it  to  thos«  who  come  here." — 
i'ii^ntfff  ft  SictVy  attd  Mft/tit,  by  Mr.  John 
Drydeb  {vob  ta  the  poet),  p^  107, 

6s,   Fri^r  JflAt -— 

liimiA/ttUi  ilfifs  h^fifrt  his  htmds 
Ifazf  marA*d  t^n  avfj  and  ftiw  crtfdt. 

Friar  John  ur^dcrstood  the  fOporiBc  virtye  nf 
his  beads  and  breviary',  as  well  SlS  his  naenesake 
in  RabcbuL  "'But  Garganttm  could  not  sleep 
by  aiiv  nzf-ans,  on  which  side  soever  he  turned 
hirrtself  Whereupon  the  pnonk  said  to  him.  '  I 
never  sleep  SDundlji>  but  when  I  am  at  sermon 
or  prayer*  ;  Let  ut  therefore  begin,  yon  and  I, 
the  ¥even  penitential  psalms*  to  try  whether  you 
shnlt  not  quickly  lall  asleep*  The  conceit 
p!ea<>ed  Gar^.intua  very  weil ;  and  beg,inning 
the  first  of  the^e  psalms,  as  soon  astheyGtni'C  to 
Srati  ifttfrum  they  fell  Asleep^  both  thie  one 
and  the  other." 

€$.  TAe  iummn^d  Palwtrr  cmme  itt  ^Mm 
A  Pa/wtrr,  opposed  la  a  Ptifrim^  »;as  one 
wha  made  it  hli  ^te  tmniri'ei!!  to  vi^it  di^erent 
holy  shrine«  :  travelTlng  inccft^ntly*  and  ^ub- 
»i»tj.ng  by  charity  :  whereas  the  Fil|rrim  rctiretl 
to  his  usua^  home  and  occupations  when  he  had 
paJd  hi^  devotion'^  at  the  pariityjar  ^pot  which 
was  the  object  'jf  his  pile nmage.  The  Palmcni 
iiecm  to  hare  been  the  Qttrrfi^nan'i  of  the  aa- 
cicxit  Scottish  caoons  13.4a  and  la^ 

65.       Tit  /air  Si.  A  rtdt^v*M  tfiumd^ 

WithlH  /Af  ATASN-CdTV  iff /^ntv, 

U'AfTY  ^W  Sitiwf  f:%(lt  Ah  Acty  Iny^ 
Frtftm  tKid$iifkt  le  tAi  d^tvm-  9jdiijf, 
SifHg  te  tH€  6iliffws'  Mft0td^ 
St*  Regtitus  [Sc&ttic?,  St.  Rule  1.  a  monk  of 
Patr?,  in  Achaiat  warned  by  a  vision,  i^  uiid^ 
A.  D.  5701,  to  hiive  ^Icd  westward^  tintil  h« 
Landed  at  St*  Andrews,  in  Scotland*  where  he 
founded  a  chapel  and  tower.  Tl»c  latter  is  still 
standing :  and,  though  wc  may  doubt  the  pre- 
cise date  of  its  fn«nTliitJon.  is  tertaitily  one  of 
the  most  ancient  edifices  in  Scotland.  A  cave, 
n&trly  frimtLnjr  the  ruinou.^  castle  of  the  Arch- 
bivhopq^  of  St.  Andrews,  bear^  the  nanie  of  this 
religious  pcr^j^fi-  It  if  difBcult  of  access  ;  ^ind 
the  rock  m  which  it  is  hewn  ii*  washed  by  the 
Germafi  t  Jcean,  It  is  nearly  round,  about  ten 
feet  in  dLameter,  and  the  same  in  heisht*     Da 


i 
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i\:r:,  r.at.  ,'i.  :■■?•. ::.?  ".••  '.  :'.  7  :  *..  .  r-.- :  - 
v.'-i-s  '/  the  ■»  :;y:r*ii*..- :i\  r- r.:.'i':\i  i  ■-.'.:  :". 
ln*r«  arc  in  I'trih-Wr^  vever^l  ■*?!  1  r^i 
5pnr;{*  'idicatcJ  to  St.  F:i!an,  wMch  air«r  *:  .i 
placc%  of  pil^rima;;?  and  '.fferinz..  e*en  a-r."  r.z 
the  I'r^!«*tantv  'i"hr>*  -re  heid  i*y»erf  J  in 
cai^ev  of  madne^«;  and,  in  vi,mc  '.f  vtry  la:e 
rr.iiifTence,  lunatk%  have  been  left  all  nizht 
\j>Aut*i  to  the  h'  ly  ^tone.  in  r-infidence  th?!  the 
vjjnt  »'iuld  cure  and  iinlooM  them  before 
m'tnung. 

fi6.    7"A^  trmet  are  desert  n^ra;  ami  f-are^ 
Whef^  Jlturith'd  once  af'^rrit /air. 

Ettrick  Fore-t.  n'»w  a  ran;;e  <if  m'luntainous 
5>lieep- walks  was  aiKicntly  rcv:r\-cd  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  rov^l  cha<^.  Siii'.e  it  «a<i  di%- 
parked,  the  w^yid  ha-*  1/^eii,  bv  dc,frcc«i,  a!mo'«t 
tr/tally  destriyed,  alth'iU;;h.  whrrrcvcr  iirotectcd 
from  I  he  sheep,  Cfiji^c-*  vjon  ;iri>e  wiiM'iut  any 
pLiiting.  Wfirn  the  Kiii^  limited  iJitrc.  he 
often  summoned  the  arr:iy  of  iKe  c-untry  to 
meet  and  a^«isl  his  sjxirt.      Thsis,    in    if?8, 

J  fames  V.  "in.ide  |ir'ii.lar:i:i;:  in  to  a!l  I-'pIs 
#arons  gentlemen,  I. im  J  war'.'. -men,  and  fr'.e- 
li'ilders.  that  they  sh'>uM  c  iiii(K:.ir  at  L'lin- 
l^ir;;h,  with  a  m"nth'<  \ii.tii:«U,  to  ii:i*s  with 
the  King  wlicre  he  ii!c.iscd,  to  d<'n:'>n  tlie 
thieve*  of  Tivi'.tdtle,  Aiin.in>l:i1c.  I.i'M:^'!i«I'.', 
nnd  other  |»:trti  of  the /.ountry;  and  al  ,■)  w:irntd 
all  ;;cnl'emcn  ihiit  h.nili;'»'»'ldo;:-.  tohrin^ithcm, 
th.it  he  m^ntht  hunt  in  the  s.iid  c-iuntry  :is  he 
jilc;iM:d :  i'hc  whilk  the  K.irl  of  Ar;;y!c,  the 
r.arl  of  Ilnntley,  the  I'^rl  of  Ath'^'le.  and  so  .-ill 
the  rest  of  the  Reiitlemcn  of  the  Hiv;hl.ui«l,  did, 
nnd  brought  their  huundH  with  them  in  like 
manner,  to  hunt  with  the  Kin«  a*  he  plra^-cd. 
"  The  serond  i'.4V  "f  Time  thr  Kin-^  T>;i't  I'Ht 
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reigned  in  England.  I  speak  of  it,  because  it 
was  the  last  house  I  saw  in  those  parts ;  for  I 
was  the  space  of  twelve  days  after  before  I 
saw  cither  house,  corn-field,  or  habitation  for 
any  creature,  but  deer,  wild  horses,  wolves, 
and  such  like  creatures, — ^which  made  me  doubt 
that  I  should  never  have  seen  a  house  again. 

"  Thus,  the  first  day  we  travelled  eight  miles, 
where  there  were  small  cottages,  built  on  pur- 
pose to  lodge  in,  which  they  call  Lonquhards. 
I  thank  my  good  Lord  Erskme,  he  commanded 
that  I  should  sdways  be  lodged  in  his  lodging: 
the  kitchen  being  always  on  the  skie  of  a  bank ; 
many  kettles  and  pots  boiling,  and  many  spits 
turning  and  winding,  with  great  variety  of 
cheer,— as  venison  baked ;  sodden,  rost,  and 
stewed  beef;  mutton,  goats,  kid,  hares,  fresh 
salmon,  pigeons,  hens,  capons,  diickens,  par- 
tridges, muir-coots,  heath-cocks,  capericellies, 
and  termagants ;  good  ale,  sacke,  white  and 
claret,  tent  (or  aUegant),  with  most  potent 
aquavitae. 

"All  these,  and  more  than  these,  we  had 
continually  in  superfluous  abundance,  cauriit 
by  falconers,  fowlers,  fishers,  and  brought  oy 
my  lord's  tenants  and  purveyons  to  victual  our 
camp,  which  consistetn  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hundred  men  and  horses.  The  manner  of  the 
hunting  is  this :  Five  or  six  hundred  men  do 
rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  they  do  disperse 
themselves  divers  ways,  and  seven,  eight,  or 
ten  miles  compass,  they  do  bring,  or  chase  in, 
the  deer  in  many  heras  (two,  three,  or  four 
hundred  in  a  herd)  to  such  or  such  a  place,  as 
the  noblemen  shall  appoint  them ;  then,  when 
day  is  come,  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  their 
companies  do  ride  or  go  to  the  said  places, 
sometimes  wading  up  to  the  middles,  through 
bums  and  rivers ;  and  then,  they  being  come 
to  the  pl^^cCf  do  lie  down  on  the  ground,  till 
those  foresaid  scouts,  which  are  called  the 
TinkhcU,  do  bring  down  the  deer ;  but,  as  the 
proverb  says  of  the  bad  cook,  so  these  tinkhell 
men  do  lick  their  own  fingers ;  for,  besides  their 
bows  and  arrows,  which  they  carry  with  them, 
we  can  hear,  now  and  then,  a  harquebuss  or  a 
musket  go  off,  which  they  do  seldom  discharge 
in  vain.  Then,  af^er  we  had  staid  there  three 
hours,  or  thereabouts,  we  might  perceive  the 
deer  appear  on  the  hilU  round  about  us  (their 
heads  making  a  show  like  a  wood),  which, 
being  followed  close  by  the  tinkhell,  are  chased 
down  into  the  valley  where  we  lay;  then  all 
the  valley,  on  each  side,  bein^  waylaid  with  a 
hundred  couple  of  strong  Irish  greyhounds, 
they  are  all  let  loose  as  occasion  serves,  upon 
the  herd  of  deer,  that  with  dogs,  guns,  arrows, 
durks,  and  daggers,  in  the  space  of  two  hours, 
fourscore  fat  deer  were  slain  ;  which  after  are 
disposed  of,  some  one  way,  and  some  another, 
twenty  and  thirty  miles,  and  more  than  enough 
left  for  us,  to  make  merry  withall,  at  our  ren- 
dezvous." 

68.   By  lone  Saint  Marys  tiUnt  lake. 
This  beautiful  sheet  of  water  forms  the  reser- 
voir from  which  the  Yarrow  takes  its  source. 


It  is  connected  with  a  smaller  lake,  called  the 
Lodi  of  the  Lowes,  and  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. In  the  winter,  it  is  still  frequented  by 
fights  of  wild  swans ;  hence  my  friend  Mr. 
AK^rdsworth's  lin 


"  The  swan  on  sweet  St  Mary's  lake 
FUmUs  double,  swan  and  shadow." 

Near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lake  are  the 
ruins  of  Dryhope  Tower,  the  birth-place  of 
Mary  Scott,  daughter  of  Philip  Scott  of  Dry- 
hope,  and  fiunous  by  the  traaitional  name  of 
the  Flower  of  Yarrow.  She  was  married  to 
Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  no  less  renowned  for 
his  depredations,  than  his  Inide  for  her  beauty. 
Her  romantic  appellation  was,  in  latter  days, 
with  equal  justice,  conferred  on  Miss  Mary 
Lilias  Scott,  the  la^  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Harden  family.  The  author  well  remembers 
the  talent  and  spirit  of  the  latter  Flower  of 
Yarrow,  though  age  had  then  injured  the 
charms  which  procured  her  the  name.  The 
words  usually  sung  to  the  air  of  "Tweedsidc," 
beginning,  "What  beauties  does  Flora  dis- 
cLKe,"  were  composed  in  her  honour. 


6& 


in  feudal  strife^  a  foe 

Hath  lain  Our  Lad/s  chapel  law. 


The  chapel  of  St  Mary  of  the  Lowes  [de 
laculms)  was  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  was  injured 
by  the  clan  of  Scott,  in  a  feud  with  the  Cran- 
stouns,  but  continued  to  be  a  pbce  of  worship 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  vestiges 
of  the  building  can  now  scarcely  be  traced ; 
but  the  burial-ground  is  still  used  as  a  ceme- 
tery. A  fimersd,  in  a  spot  so  very  retired,  has 
an  uncommonly  striking  effect  _  The  vestiges 
of  the  chaplain  s  house  are  yet  visible.  Being 
in  a  high  situation,  it  commanded  a  full  view  of 
the  lake,  with  the  opposite  mountain  of  Bour- 
hope,  belonging,  witn  the  lake  itself,  to  Lord 
Napier.  On  the  left  hand  is  the  Tower  of  Dry- 
hope,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note. 


68. 


-  ike  IV izard*s  grave  ; 


That  Wizard-PriesfSy  xvkose  bones  are 

thrust 

From  company  of  holy  dust. 
At  one  comer  of  the  burial-ground  of  the 
demolished  chapel,  but  without  its  precincts, 
is  a  small  mouna,  called  Binranfs  Corse,  where 
tradition  deposits  the  remains  of  a  necromantic 
priest,  the  former  tenant  of  the  chaplainry. 

69.  Some  rueLer  and  more  savage  scene. 

Like  that  which  frowns  round  dark 
Loch-skene. 
Loch-5kene  is  a  mountain  lake,  of  consider- 
able size,  at  the  head  of  the  Moffat-water.    The 
character  of  the  scenery  is  uncommonly  savage : 
and  the  earn,  or  Scottish  eagle,  has,  for  many 

SiS,  built  its  nest  yearly  upon  an  islet  in  the 
e.  Loch-skene  discharges  itself  into  a  brook, 
which,  after  a  short  and  precipitate  course,  falls 
from  a  cataract  of  immense  height  and  gloomy 
grandetir,  called,  from  its  appearance,  the  "  Grey 
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of  :i..-  p.iin::  .r.y  •;;,  .n  V:  •:<:•:';  .vc  pr  ; -->• 
of  l!.c  S-jc  ']  -.'=  r  i;ri,  of  ih-i  :..  .r.A-tcry  u  :. 
Holy  Island  betoken  grt.il  jnti-i-lty.  '1  :;■: 
ajche>  are.  in  general,  arictly  Saxon  ;  and  ihe 
pillan  which  supprjrt  them,  short,  strong,  and 
massy.  In  v>me  vbucc*,  however,  there  are 
p/tnted  windows  wnich  indicate  that  the  build - 
mn  has  been  repaired  at  a  period  long  subsequent 
to  the  original  foundation.  ^  The  exterior  oma- 
oientft  of  the  building,  being  o€  a  light  juuidy 
•tone,  have  been  wasted,  as  descril^  in  the 
text.  Lindisfame  is  n'lt  properly  an  island,  bjt 
rather,  as  the  venerable  Kcde  na«  termed  it,  a 
semi-isle ;  for,  alth'Migh  surrounded  by  the  sei 
at  fult  tide,  the  ebb  leaves  the  sands  <lry  between 
it  and  the  opp'rsite  coast  of  Northumberbnd, 
from  which  it  is  about  three  miles  distant. 

72. iff  tkrir  conx^nt-crU 

A  Saxon  prifuexx  oner  did  dwtll^ 
Tfu  l<yvtly  Edcl/Ied. 

She  wa*  the  daughter  nf  Kinf;  Oswy,  who,  in 
ffratitu«le  to  Heaven  for  the  grc.it  victory  which 
he  won  in  ^155,  against  I'cnda,  the  Pa^.'in 
King  of  Mercia,  dedic.ited  Kdelflcda.  then  but 
a  year  old,  to  tlw  service  of  (f«xl,  in  the  m<'»na'.- 
tery  of  Whitby,  of  which  St.  HiUla  was  then 
abljcss.  .She  afterwards  adorned  tlie  place  of 
her  education  with  great  magnificence. 

7a.    ■  0/  thousand  snakfs,  f,ich  one 

Was  changrd  i*tt.y  a  coil  of  itr*ne. 

When  holy  Hilda  pray  (I: 

They  told,  how  sea-j^Kvls  p:nion\  fail, 

As  oTfr  Whithys  to^fcrs  they  sail. 

Tliese  two  miracles  arc  mii«;h  insivtrd  uj>  n 

by  all  ancient  writers  who  h.tvc  orf  nsion   t  > 

mention  cither  Whitby  or  St.  Hild.i.    1  lie  r«  !ii  •» 

of  the  snakes  which  infcstrfl  thr  jirecini^tsof  il.c 

• ••  tl...    .».l.,..,\  „r..N.r.  I,   t 
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slightest  symptom  that  a  human  body  had  ever 
undergone  decomposition  within  its  walls.  The 
skeleton  was  found  swathed  in  five  silk  robes  of 
eoiblematical  embroidery,  the  ornamental  parts 
laid  with  eold  leaf,  and  these  again  covered  with 
a  robe  of  linen.  Beside  the  skeleton  were  also 
deposited  several  gold  and  silver  insigHia,  and 
other  relics  of  the  Saint. 

7a.  Exfen  Sc0tlattd*s  dauntles*   king,  and 

Before  his  standard ^d. 
Every  one  has  heard,  that  when  David  I., 
with  his  son  Henry,  invaded  Northumberland 
in  1 1 36,  the  English  host  marched  against  them 
under  the  holy  banner  of  St.  Cuthlwit;  to  the 
efficacy  of  which  was  imputed  the  great  victory 
which  they  obtained  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
Northallerton  or  Cutonmoor.  The  conquerors 
were  at  least  as  much  indebted  to  the  jealoasy 
and  intractability  of  the  different  tribes  who 
composed  David's  army ;  among  whom,  as 
mentioned  in  the  text,  were  the  Galwegians, 
the  Britons  of  Strath-Clyde,  the  men  of  Tcviot- 
dale  and  Lothian,  with  many  Norman  and 
German  warriors,  who  asserted  the  cause  of 
the  Empress  Maud.  See  Chalmer^  CaUdoHia^ 
vol.  i.  i>.  62a ;  a  most  Laborious,  curious,  and 
interesting  publication,  from  which  considerable 
defects  of  style  and  manner  ought  not  to  turn 
aside  the  Scottish  antiquary. 

73.  *Twas  he  to  xnndicate  his  re^yt. 

Edged  Alfred* s  falchion  on  the  Dane^ 
A  ltd  tum'd  the  Conqneror  back  again. 

Cuthbert,  we  have  seen,  had  no  great  reason 
to  spare  the  Danes,  when  opportunity  offered. 
Accordingly,  I  find,  in  Simeon  of  Duiham,  that 
the  Saint  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Alfred,  when 
lurking  in  the  marshes  of  Glastonbury,  and 
promised  him  assistance  and  victory  over  his 
heathen  enemies ;  a  consolation,  which,  as  was 
reasonable,  Alfred,  after  the  victory  of  Ashen- 
down,  rewarded  by  a  royal  offering  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Saint.  As  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, the  terror  spread  before  his  army,  when 
he  marched  to  punish  the  revolt  of  the  North- 
umbrians in  ioq6,  had  forced  the  monks  to  fly 
once  more  to  Holy  Island  Mrith  the  body  of  Ae 
Saint.  1 1  was,  however,  replaced  before  William 
left  the  north ;  and,  to  balance  accounts,  the 
Conqueror  having  intimated  an  indiscreet  cu- 
riosity to  view  the  Saint's  body,  he  was,  while  in 
the  act  of  commanding  the  shrine  to  be  opened, 
seized  with  heat  and  sickness,  accompanied  with 
such  a  panic  terror,  that,  notwithstanding  there 
was  a  sumptuous  dinner  prepared  for  him.  he 
fled  without  eating  a  morsel  (which  the  monkish 
historian  seems  to  have  thought  no  small  part 
both  of  the  miracle  and  the  penance),  and 
never  drew  his  bridle  till  he  got  to  the  river 
Tecs. 

73.  Saint  Cuthhert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 

T/ie  sea-born  beads  that  bear  his  name. 

Although  we  do  not  learn  that  Cuthbert  was, 

during  his  life,  such  an  artificer  as  Dunstan,  his 


brother  in  sanctity,  yet,  since  his  death,  he  has 
acquired  the  reputation  of  forging  those  En- 
trochi  which  are  found  among  the  rocks  of 
Holy  Island,  and  pass  there  by  the  name  of 
St.  Cuthbert's  Beads.   While  at  this  task,  he  is    1 
supposed  to  sit  during  the  night  upon  a  certain 
rock,  and  use  another  as  his  anvil     This  story    I 
was  perhaps  credited  in  former  days  ;  at  least    ' 
the  Saint's  legend  contains  some   not   more 
probable. 

73.  OldColwulf 

Ceolwulf,  or  Colwulf,  King  of  Northumber- 
land, flourished  in  the  eighth  century.  He  was 
a  man  of  some  learning;  for  the  venerable  Bede 
dedicates  to  him  his  Ecclesiastical  History." 
He  abdicated  the  throne  about  ^38,  and  retired 
to  Holy  Island,  where  he  died  m  the  odour  of 
sanctity.  Samt  as  Colwulf  was,  however,  I 
fear  the  foundation  of  the  penance-vault  does 
not  correspond  with  his  cnaracter ;  for  it  is 
recorded  among  his  memortd>ili4%y  that,  finding 
the  air  of  the  island  raw  and  cold,  he  indulged 
the  monks  whose  rule  had  hitherto  confined 
them  to  milk  or  water,  with  the  comfortable 
privilege  of  using  wine  or  ale.  If  any  rigid 
antiquary  insists  on  this  objection,  he  is  wel- 
come to  suppose  the  penance-vault  was  intended . 
by  the  founder  for  tne  more  genial  purposes  of 
a  cellar. 

73.  TynemoutKs  haughty  Prioress. 

That  there  was  an  ancient  priory  at  Tyne- 
mouth  Is  certain.  Its  ruins  are  situated  on  a 
high  rocky  point ;  and,  doubtless,  many  a  vow 
was^  made  to  the  shrine  by  the  distressed 
mariners  who  drove  towards  the  iron-bound 
coast  of  Northumberland  in  stormy  weather. 
It  was  anciently  a  nunnery  ;  for  Virca,  abbess 
of  Tynemouth,  presented  St.  Cuthbert  (yet 
alive)  with  a  rare  winding-sheet,  in  emulation 
of  a  holy  lady  called  Tuda,  who  h.id  sent  him 
a  coffin :  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Whitby,  and  of 
Holy  Island,  the  introduction  of  nuns  at  Tyne- 
mouth in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  an 
anachronism.  ^  The  nunnery  at  Holy  Island  is 
altogether  fictitious.  Indeed,  St.  Cuthbert  was 
unlikely  to  permit  such  an  establishment ;  for, 
notwithstanding  his  accepting  the  mortuary 
gifts  above  mentioned,  and  his  carr>Mng  on  a 
visiting  acquaintance  with  the  Abbess  of  Cold- 
ingham,  he  certainly  hated  the  whole  female 
sex  ;  and,  in  revenge  of  a  slippery  trick  played 
to  him  by  an  Irish  princess,  he,  after  death, 
inflicted  severe  penances  on  such  as  presunicd 
to  approach  within  a  certain  distance  of  his 
shrine. 

74.  On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose. 

Alive,  -within  the  tomb. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  religious,  who 
broke  their  vows  of  chastity,  were  subjected 
to  the  same  penalty  as  the  Roman  vestals  in  a 
similar  case.  A  small  niche,  sufficient  to  en- 
close their  bodies,  was  made  in  the  massive 
wall  of  the  convent ;  a  slender  pittance  of  food 
and  water  was  deposited  in  it :  and  the  awful 
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there  be  h-/stel!;ir:>: >,  hav::-^  st.tMts  ar.i  '  ':.\  .- 
bers.  and  pr  j.i-ii-a  f  r  rr^.n  zsA  h  ,rv-.  I  ;:  I  y 
another  statute,  ori »;.';•;'!  ti.at  n  >  r:in.  ir-vt..!:  ^ 
onhorve  ta  f'<«*t,  *h..u!-i  j.rC':.T.c  to  Ic^i^e  ar.y- 
where  ex'.e;*t  in  thc-e  K  .-:■.!  xt.-i-,  ;  ar.i  iL.t  r.  » 
pervjH,  -ave  innlcccpers  ^h . .•:!'!  recci^i  s-.:.h 
travellers  under  ti.e  p'.-Tialty  if  f^ry  »;.;r.  r..:-. 
fjr  exerii-.inif  vj-h  h  -pi'-iiTy  *  I;-.:*.,  \r.  :  vj 
of  thc<^  pr  .vl;.,'r.t  c:.  t'.-.'.-.-.r.t-.  tK-  >.  :;  !: 
hoslci".  are  L-t  it.'l!fi"';."::.t,  iir.  I  sT..r:^:';r .  -.  ■:.- 
time  to  flud  rvccpi.^u  in  t:.c  h^j^-»  vf  k.-JI- 
vidual». 

Zz.   The  ihnth  'if  a  dcar/rinJ. 

Aninn;;«.thcr  i.::seri"»  t»  whi.h  f;iithful  ere  lit 
is  Riven  ani«<n;;  t'.e  >..  .tr;.-.h  p-.-.i wintry,  i^  w?.  .t 
i-i  ■.ailed  the  "■J-jdi-MA-'.l."  r:\;/.;.;:.«j'!.  !  y  :i.y 
friend  I iiine^  H  •.:;.  t  i  Xm.  tJi.it  l!-.'..!;.-.:^  ::i  tVc 
ear*  wni'h  the  crmtry  \^:'-x^.-:  r';.:.iri  a-,  tiio 
fcc^ret  intcllii'erice  of  s>j.-ne  friend's  <ic"-ea>e. 


I 

}  83.   TkfCHtH'IiaU. 


A  vaulted  h;i!l  un'lcr  the  ancient  r.i^ile  of 
Giflnnl  or  Yc«tcr  f-.-r  it  !»•■..» r-*  eitlier  r..in;o 
indifferently  ,  the  C'iii->ln:cti'i:i  r,f  wMi'S  !:..s 
from  a  very  reinntc  [H.-ri'-'I  Im  en  .-•':■!■•.  1  t  1 
miff!.:.     Thr  ^. .»:..:.    1   *    '    '       ' 
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G«rvxscof  Tilbur)r((9/ft»  Imperiala^.  Script 
rrr.  BrunsvU'.  vol.  L  p.  797;  relates  the  follow- 
ing popular  story  concerning  a  fairy  knight : — 
"  <Jsbert,  a  bold  and  powerful  baron,  visited  a 
noble  family  in  the  vicinity  of  Wandlcbury,  in 
the  bishopric  of  Ely.      Amon^  other   stories 
related  in  the  social  circle  of  hts  friends,  who, 
according  to  custom,  amused  each  other  by 
repeating  ancient  tales  and  traditions,  he  was 
informecC  that  if  any  knight,  unattended,  en- 
tered an    adjacent   plain    by  moonlight,   and 
challenged  an  adversary  to  appear,  he  would 
be  immediately  encountered  bv  a  spirit  in  the 
form  of  a  knight     Osbert  resolved  to  make  the 
experiment,  and  set  out,  attended  by*  a  single 
squire,  whom  he  ordered  to  remain  without  the 
limits  of  the  plain,  which  was  surrounded  by  an 
ancient  intrenchmcnt.     On  repeating  the  chal- 
lenge, he  was  instantly  assailed  by  an  adversary, 
whom  he  auickly  unhorsed,  and  seized  the  reins 
of  his  steca.     During  this  operation,  his  ghostly 
opponent  sprung  up,  and  darting  his  soear,  like 
a  javelin,  at  Osbert,  wounded  him  in  the  thigh. 
Osbert  returned  in  triumph  with   the  horse, 
which  he  committed  to  the  care  of  his  servants. 
I'he  horse  was  of  a  sable  colour,  as  well  as  his 
whole  accoutrements,  and  apparently  of  great 
beauty  and  vigour.      He  remained  with  his    | 
keeper   till    cock-crowing,    when,    with   eyes    ] 
flashing  fire,  he  reared,  spumed  the  ground, 
and  vanished.     On  disarming  him.self,  Osbert    . 
perceived  that  he  >*'as  wounded,  and  that  one    | 
of  his  steel  boots  was  full  of  blood."    Gervase    , 
adds  that  '*  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  scar  of  his 
wound  opened  afresh  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
eve  on  wnich  he  encountered  the  .spirit.       Less 
fortunate   was  the  gallant   Bohemian  knight, 
who,  travelling  by  night  with  a  single  com- 
panion, "  came  in  sight  of  a  (airy  host,  arrayed 
under  displayed  l>anncrs.      Despising  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  friend,  the  knight  pricked 
forward  to  break  a  lance  with  a  champion,  who 
advanced  from  the  ranks  apparently  in  de^ance. 
His    companion   beheld    the    Bohemian   over- 
thrown, horse  and  man,  by  his  aerial  adversary; 
and   returning  to  the   spot  next  morning,  he 
found  the  mangled  corpses  of  the  knight  and 
steed. " — Hierarchy  of  BUssfd  AneeU^  p.  554. 
Besides    these    mstances  of   Elfin    chivalry 
above  quoted,  many  others  might  be  alleged 
in  support  of  employing  fairy  machinery  in  this 
manner.    'ITie  forest  of  (Hen more,  in  the  North    j 
Highlands,  is  believed  to  be  haunted  by  a  spirit    \ 
called  Lktxm-deurp,  in  the  array  of  an  ancient 
warrior,  having  a  bloody  hand,  from  which  he 
takes  his  name.     He  insists  upon  those  with 
whom  he  meets  doing  battle  witn  him  ;  and  the 
clergyman,  who  makes  up  an  account  of  the 
district,  extant  in  the  Macfarlane  MS.  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  gravely  assures  us,  that, 
in   his   time,    Lhnm-aarg  fought  with   three    I 
brothers  whom  he  met  in   his  walk,  none   of    \ 
whom  long  sur>'ived  the  ghostly  conflict     Bar-    j 
clay,  in  his  "  Euphormion,"  gives  a  singular    1 
account  of  an  officer  who  had  ventured,  with 
his  servant,  rather  to  intrtide  upon  a  haunted 
house  in  a  town  in  Flanders,  tnan  to  put  up    [ 


with  worse  quarters  elsewhere.  After  taking 
the  usual  precautions  of  providing  fires,  lights, 
and  arms,  they  watched  till  midnight,  when, 
behold !  the  severed  arm  of  a  man  dropped 
from  the  ceiling  ;  this  was  followed  by  the  legs, 
the  other  arm,  the  trunk,  and  the  head  of  the 
body,  all  separately.  The  members  rolled 
together,  united  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  the  astonishpd  soldiers,  and  formed  a  gigantic 
warrior,  who  defied  them  both  to  combat.  Their 
blows,  although  they  penetrated  the  body  «nd 
amputated  the  limbs  of  their  strange  antagonist, 
had,  as  the  reader  may  easily  believe,  little 
effect  on  an  enemy  who  possessed  such  powers 
of  self-union ;  nor  did  his  efforts  make  more 
effectual  impre.ssion  upon  them.  How  the  com- 
bat terminated  I  do  not  exactly  remember,  and 
have  not  the  book  by  me  ;  but  I  think  the  spirit 
made  to  the  intruders  on  his  mansion  the  usual 
propo^l,  that  they  should  renounce  their  re- 
demption :  which  being  declined,  he  was  obliged 
to  retract 

The  northern  champions  of  old  were  ac- 
customed peculiarly  to  search  for,  and  delight 
in,  encounters  with  such  military  spectres.  Sec 
a  whole  chapter  on  the  subject,  in  Bartho- 
LINUS,  De  Causis  contemptee  Mortis  a  Danis^ 
P'  253. 

88.  Close  to  the  hut,  no  more  his  own. 
Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain. 
The  mom  may  find  the  stiffened  swain.     \ 

I  cannot  help  here  mentioning,  that,  on  the  | 
night  in  which  the»e  lines  were  written,  sug- 
gested, as  they  were,  by  a  sudden  fall  of  snow, 
be^ning  after  sunset,  an  unfortunate  man  I 
perished  exactly  in  the  manner  here  described, 
and  his  body  was  next  morning  found  close  to 
his  own  house.  The  accident  happened  within 
five  miles  of  the  farm  of  Ashestlet 

88.  Forbes. 

Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  Baronet :  un- 

Sualled,  perhaps,  in  the  degree  of  individual 
ection  entertained  for  him  by  his  friends,  as 
well  as  in  the  general  respect  and  esteem  of 
Scotland  at  large.  His  ''Life  of  Beattic," 
whom  he  befriended  and  patronised  in  life,  as 
well  as  celebrated  after  his  decease,  was  not 
long  published  before  the  benevolent  and  af- 
fectionate biographer  was  called  to  follow  the 
subject  of  his  narrative.  This  melancholy 
event  very  shortly  succeeded  the  marriage  of 
the  friend  to  whom  this  Introduction  is  ad- 
dressed, with  one  of  Sir  William's  daughters. 

89.  Friar  Rush. 

Alias.  "Will  o'  the  Wisp.**  This  personage 
is  a  strolling  demon,  or  esprit /ollet,  who,  once 
upon  a  time,  got  admittance  into  a  monastery 
as  a  scullion,  and  played  the  monks  many 
pranks.  He  vtti  also  a  sort  of  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  and  Tack  o*  Lanthorn.  It  is  in  allusion 
to  this  mischievous  demon  that  Milton's  clown 
speaks,— 

'*  She  was  pinched,  and  pulled,  she  said. 
And  be  by  Friar**  lanthorn  led." 


rvitx*  wd,  for  v$me  tint  e««i 

«i  cow  m   the  yiioablc   JEbcary  ciT  mf  kwad 

' '  Anecd^ia^  ^f  L(Ecr»ture/'  tlut  tlicix  is  one 
ill  ilue  «£cJkm  cvllcaWo  of  the  M^rquM  of 


A 


CnkAttmm  Cjuiie* 


!.  ahaxt  tea 


i  ia»de  on  the  toffk.*!  of  t^ 
Tyne,  about  tea  inflea  Inn  Bdinbursh.  As 
io^icaud  in  ll»  iCKlf  it  m*  buDt  ai  difiemit 
Limm.  and  w]ih  m  vrry  differlDg  f^g^jd  to 
s^pleiViiQiir  juid  accomm'oda.t^ja.  The  (lEdesl 
[liiit  cif  the  biuldili£  i*  U  ^>rTrjw  ket|>^  or  tiiiirer, 
^ucJi  aa  futmed  ibe  maDakxi  of  a  IcMer  SoDUiuli 
Uron  ;  but  w  mmaymMitMm  hmm  been  asuIb 
tu  iL,  that  liietc  i«  fxiv  a  l«>^F  omit-yiird,  mr^ 
ruufided  by  buQdiogs  of  djllcmit  dg<a.  The 
i::Aiteni  Iroiit  of  lIk  txart  m  fjM4c3  kIx^vc  a 
^ntnhao,  sad  dec^oraicd  wiiJi«nt»biiLtunrsi,  bear- 
in;^  incbon.  Ail  tfi«  suukex  of  thi»  front  ^tre 
cut  iai/>  dunnond  facet*,  iheAAXuUr  projecd-oii^ 
fit  wbkdi  hiivc  jq  udouDiDQCily  tish  ji.prpcaraa[;e. 
Th«  inside  of  thii  part  of  the  buiMin^  app^u« 
ti>  have  c^jTiUiificd  a  guitcrir'  '*{  grot  ^tn^H,  and 
ijjiffHrTirji'jri  f:\*.-^MK.i^  A'-jHr...  %*■:!;.  ^ivcii  t^i  it 
Ijy  a  m;i:.'iiiri(.cnt  -.tairci-^c,  U'>w  quite  dc-str'jycd. 
'I  h'j  soffits  arc  oniainentcd  with  twining  cordage 
and  r/S'.lles.  and  the  whole  seems  to  have  iK-en 
far  more  splendid  than  was  usml  in  Scottish 
«.astles.  'I  he  castle  l>eIonKed  originally  !•>  the 
Chan'  ellor,  Sir  William  Oichton,  and  prohably 
owed  to  liiin  its  first  enlargement,  as  well  as 
its  being  taken  by  the  K.»rl  of  Douglas,  wdio 
imputed  to  (Jri<  ht<>n's  counsels  the  death  of 
his  prede'es>or,  F,arl  William,  beheaded  in 
Iviinburgh  Castle,  with  liis  brother,  in  1440. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  totally  demolished  on 
that  occasion  ;  but  the  jjresent  slate  of  the  ruin 
shows  the  contrary.  In  1483,  it  was  garrisoned 
by  I^>rd  Crichton,  then  its  proprietor,  again«^t 
King  James  III.,  whose  displcas\irc  he  had 
incvirred  by  seducing  his  sister  Margaret,  in 
revenge,  it  is  said,  for  the  monarch  having  dis- 
hon<njred  his  Inrd.  From  the  Crichton  family 
the  castle  f)assed  to  that  of  the  Hcpburns.  Earls 
of  Hothwell  ;  and  when  the  forfeitures  of 
Stewart,  the  last  Karl  of  Bothwell,  were 
divided,  the  barony  and  castle  of  Crichton  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  Earl  of  Bucclcuch.  They 
were  afterwards  the  prof>crty  of  the  Pringles 
of  Clifton,  and  are  now  that  of  Sir  John  Callan- 
der, liaronet  It  were  to  be  wished  the  pro- 
prietor would  take  a  little  pains 
these  splendid  remains  of  ; 

at  present  used  as  a  fold  for  sheep,  and  winter- 
ing cattle  :  althf)Ugh,  perhaps,  tnere  are  very 
few  ruins  in  Scotland  which  display  so  well  the 
style  and  beauty  of  ancient  castle-architecture. 
'Inc  castle  of  Crichton  has  a  dungeon-vault, 
called  the  Afassy  Afore.  The  epithet,  which  is 
"^  jmmonly  applied  to  the  prisons  of  other 
in  Scotland,  is  of  Saracenic  origui. 


\c    pains    to  preserve 
antitiuily,  which  arc 


J» 


aocicfDi.  lloofi^   castle  in  Sfj^w 
to  »bcrw  h^jfti  whai  tiaik/O  ibe  G 

He  w»  the  Kcood  Ilv^  of  Bm£ 
hi  (Be  &dd  of  floddcB.  wlvm,  an 

jAciisit  English  piaet^  he  dktiqgii 

by  a  ruiHi«f»  atiempc  fo  Fcttfci^v  ill 

*'  Tbee  Of)  the  Sc^niih  pait^  licfai 

llu  EatI  eif  PriFthwrJl  tlUv  w 

And  Eteppifiit  frvtht  v>^hi  fetcknw 

]tiXO  the  efH!inj,ev'  ihroi^  he  ^ 

And  Bi^tkmtUl  B&tku.'^in  cfwt 

To  catoc  hb  foukiKn  to  fctnoi 

But  thcfc  he  caught  %  %^Uomic 

The  EagUsbfiicii  scnigbt  dfir« 

Tliuf  Habum  Uuvo^  his  tuid.^ 

tlii  &ial  fiiK  in  cxmdict  famd 

EL  Wcbcr.     mm 

Adam   irats   grandfather 

n..t'.iwcr],  I.....  vs«.ii  u u 

(Jucen  Mary. 

92.      /""or  that  a  rrrssc^igrr  f>  cr 

In  -  ai'i  to  JatKi-s  haa  <:ru 

Agaif.st  the  E*; fetish  r/ ^ 

'Ilus   stor>'  is  told  by  I'ltscoitie 

tori-tic  simplicity:  — 

"  The  King,  seeing  that  Yrxv 
no  support  of  him  At  thai  time, 
r  lamalion.  full  hristil\.  thr-ai-b  . 
of  Scotland,  Ix.lh  ca-t  and  w  c- 
north,  as  well  in  the  islc^  .-xs  in  t 
to  all  manner  of  men  between  .» 
teen  years,  that  they  sh  iild  \^ 
twenty  d.iys.  to  j;;iss  wiih  liiiii.  u  i 
victual,  and  to  meet  at  the  Wv 
Edinburgh,  and  there  to  ]..-»vs  u 
lie  pleased.  His  prorlaui.ilii.ns 
obeyed,  contrary  to  ihc  L-anuil 
will;  but  e\ery  man  b\cti  his  J'/ 
that  they  wo\ild  on  n-waxv  disol 
every  man  caused  n.akc  his  pn^ 
hastily,  conform  to  the  charge  t 
proclamation. 

"The  King  came  to  Lithgov 
happened  to  be  for  the  time  at 
very  s-id  and  dolorous,  making  hi 
<lod,  to  send  him  good  ch.ance  ai 
his  voyage.  Tn  this  meantime  t 
man,  clad  in  a  blue  g««wn.  in  at  th 
and  belted  aliout  him  in  a  mil  u( 
a  pair  fif  brotikins  *  on  his  feet,  tr 
his  legs;  with  all  other  hose  .ind 
form  thereto:  but  he  had  nothing 
but  syde  t  red  yellow    hair  behind 

•  Buskins.  t  Lc 
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haffets,  •  which  wan  down  to  his  shoulders  ; 
but  his  forehead  was  bald  and  bare.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  man  of  two-and-fifty  years, 
with  a  great  pikestaff  in  his  hand,  and  came 
first  forward  among  the  lords,  crying  and  speir- 
ing  t  for  the  King,  saying,  he  desired  to  speak 
with  him.  While,  at  the  last,  he  came  where 
the  King  was  sitting  in  the  desk  at  his  prayers ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  king,  he  made  hun  little 
reverence  or  salutation,  but  leaned  down  ^roff- 
ling  on  the  desk  before  him,  and  said  to  him  in 
this  manner,  as  after  follows : — *  Sir  King,  my 
mother  hath  sent  me  to  you,  desiring  you  not 
to  pass,  at  this  time,  where  thou  art  purjmsed  ; 
for  if  thou  does,  thou  wilt  not  fare  well  in  thy 
journey,  nor  none  that  passcth  with  thee. 
Further,  she  bade  thee  mell  \  with  no  woman, 
nor  use  their  counsel,  nor  let  them  touch  thy 
body,  nor  thou  theirs :  for  if  thou  do  it,  thou 
wilt  be  confounded  and  brought  to  shame.' 

"  By  this  man  had  spoken  thir  words  unto  the 
King's  grace  the  evening-song  was  near  done, 
and  the  King  paused  on  their  words,  studying 
to  give  him  an  answer  ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
before  the  King's  eyes,  and  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  lords  that  were  about  him  for  the  time, 
this  man  vanished  away,  and  could  no  ways  be 
seen  or  comprehended,  but  vani-shed  away  as 
he  had  been  a  blink  of  the  sun,  or  a  whip  of 
the  whirlwind,  and  could  no  more  be  seen,  I 
heard  say.  Sir  David  Lindesay  Lyon-herauld, 
and  John  Inglis  the  marshal,  who  were,  at  that 
time,  young  men,  and  special  servants  to  the 
King's  grace,  were  standing  presently  beside 
the  King,  who  thought  to  have  laid  hands  on 
this  man,  that  they  might  have  speired  further 
tidings  at  him :  But  all  for  nought ;  they  could 
not  touch  him  ;  for  he  vanished  away  betwixt 
them,  and  was  no  more  seen." 

9a.  Tfu  wild-huck  helU. 

I  am  glad  of  an  opporttinity  to  describe  the 
cry  of  the  deer  by  another  word  than  brayinz^ 
although  the  latter  has  been  sanctified  by  the 
use  of  the  Scottish  metrical  translation  of  the 
Psalms.  Btll  seems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
bellow.  This  sylvan  sound  conveyed  great 
delight  to  our  ancestors,  chiefly,  1  suppose, 
from  association.  A  gentle  knignt  in  the  rei^ 
of  Henry  VIII.  Sir  Thomas  Wortley,  built 
Wantley  Lodge,  in  WancliflFe  Forest,  for  the 
pleasure  (as  an  ancient  inscription  testifies)  of 
**  listening  to  the  hart's  Ar//." 

92.  yune  saw  kis/athn's  overthrew. 

The  rebellion  against  James  III.  was  sig- 
nalised by  the  cruel  circum.stance  of  his  son  » 
presence  m  the  hostile  army.  When  the  king 
saw  his  own  banner  displayed  against  him,  and 
his  son  in  the  faction  of  his  enemies,  he  lost  the 
little  courage  he  had  ever  possessed,  fled  out  of 
the  field,  fell  from  his  horse  as  it  started  at  a 
woman  and  water-pitcher,  and  was  slain,  it  is 
not  well  understood  by  whom.  James  IV.  after 
the  battle,  passed  to  Stirling,  and  hearing  the 
•Cheeks.  fAskinc.         iMeddle. 


monks  of  the  chapel-rdyal  deploring  the  death  • 
of  his  fadier,  their  founder,  he  was  seized  with 
deep  remorse,  which  manifested  itself  in  severe 
penance-s.  (See  a  following  note  on  stanza  ix. 
of  canto  V.)  The  battle  of  Sauchie-bum,  in 
which  James  III.  fell,  was  fought  i8th  June 
1488. 

95.  The  Bor»Mgh-moor. 

The  Borough,  or  Common  Moor  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  otvery  great  extent,  reaching  from 
the  southern  walls  of  the  city  to  the  bottom  of 
Braid  Hills.  It  was  anciently  a  forest :  and, 
in  that  state,  was  so  great  a  nuisance,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  £dinbur:gh  had  permission  | 
granted  to  them  of  building  wooden  galleries, 
projecting  over  the  street,  in  order  to  encourage  j 
them  to  consume  the  timber,  which  they  seem  ' 
to  have  done  very  efiectually.  When  James 
IV.  mustered  the  array  of  the  kingdom  there, 
in  1 513,  the  Borough-moor  was,  according  to 
Hawthomden,  "  a  field  spacious,  and  delightful 
by  the  shade  of  many  stately  and  aged  oaks. " 
Upon  that,  and  similar  occasions,  the  royal 
standard  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
displayed  from  the  Hare-Stane,  a  high  stone, 
now  built  into  the  wall,  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
highway  leading  towards  Braid,  not  far  from 
the  head  of  Bruntsfield  Links.  The  Hare- 
Stane  probablv  derives  its  name  from  the 
British  word  //ar,  signifying  an  army. 

96^  in  prtmd  ScotlantTs  royal  shieldy 

Tht  ruddy  lion  ramfd  in  gold. 

The  well-known  arms  of  Scotland.  If  you 
will  believe  Boethius  and  Buchanan,  the  double 
tressure  round  the  shield,  mentioned,  counter 
Jleur-d*-lysed  or  lingued  and  'armed  azure, 
was  first  assumed  by  Echaius,  King  of  Scotland. 
contemporary  of  Cnarlemagne,  and  founder  of 
the  celebrated  League  with  France ;  but  later 
antiquaries  make  poor  Eochy.  or  Achy,  little 
better  than  a  sort  of  King  of  Brentford,  whom 
old  Grig  (who  has  also  swelled  into  Gregorius 
Magnus)  associated  with  himself  in  the  im- 
portant duty  of  governing  some  port  of  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  ScotUnd.  | 

98.  Caledonia**  Queen  is  changed.         \ 

The  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh  was  secured  on  ! 
the  north  side  by  a  lake,  now  drained,  and  on 
the  south  by  a  wall,  which  there  was  some 
attempt  to  ;make  defensible  even  so  late  as 
1745.  The  gates,  and  the  greater  part  of.  the 
waJl,  have  been  pulled  down,  in  the  course  of 
the  late  extensive  and  beautiful  enlargement 
of  the  city.  My  ingenious  and  valued  friend, 
Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  i>roposed  to  celebrate 
Edinburgh  tinder  the  epithet  here  borrowed. 
But  the  "•  Queen  of  the  North  "  has  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  receive  from  so  eminent  a  pen 
the  proposed  distinction. 

99.  The  cloth-yard  arrowt. 

This  is  no  poetical  exaggeration.  In  some 
of  the  counties  of  England,  distincuish^iL  ^<qk 
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t^r  irn'jr    By  >a  k*  vf  Jmiv  OT.  ^■■giaiM 

'.r.iJi>r*  ■.  .     ;^:.<r-,   ;-.r.'l    ;iX':.    ■■^trn    ur.iv.r-a;!-.   t;j 
h;ivr:  h'r'r,  ;j  /.  i   ir.   ''-.-I'i    ,f  u.trr.        l  r.'^.r  'i'ltcn- 

Kri;j.'irifi.'i':  ;    .iwi    th»:ir    :.'-,-■:;•:   wra^>;ns   cr'r<.>- 
'     U*-.  ar.'l  r.ul-.-nn         All  w  .rr  -*oH,  of  cxccl- 
Irnt   trrru/Tr,  w.-.' .r^Vi:,-^  it  P.i'.fn  ;   aivi   a  vwlu- 
rriixioii-.    fi  <f!'!r  rr'.h:';f  r /und   th'.-ir   iic':k.    "not 
for  '.'A-l.  L:jf   r,r  '.  .tt;n-  "      'Ih^  m;.re  .iho  was 
niii'h  11  T'l  in  th'.-  -.'.-fv-h  arrr.y     Th'.-  old  p'x;.'n 
on  th';  \r.ju\<:  of  M/'Jd'jn  rricr.tions  a  bund— 
"Who  m. r, fully  d.d  rnr-t  their  r>cs, 
Wiifi  1-:  id'.fi  rri.ii;!..  ;iiid  I  inc'.-s  Ion;;." 
Wh'rri  ihr   f'tidi!   ;.rray  of  th':   kin.-dorn   w.is 
o.illr'l    forth,  r:j'h   tr.  .n    was  ohli^cd  to  api>car 
•.villi    f,rfy    '!  i>    '    pro'.)   ion       When    tfu^    was 
I     r«lK-fid'  d,  •-'.hi'  h  took  p!a";  l^;f;rc  the  haltic  of 
I      H'.ddeii.     the    .iriny    n.elted    .iiAay    of   <.oiir><;. 
,     Aliiio  t    all    the    S.  ottish    fi.r-'es.    except  a   few 
knit;ht',,  tn'-ii    it  ..rrns,  rmd  tli''  I'.'.r.ier-prir.kers, 
V.  h'»  f'.rni'-d  ex' 'lleiit  li;;ht  (.avalry,  acted  iij^on 
foot 

I'jI.    A  I'ltiqfirt   r/\/t,  fi'f./  rn'.tly  tt'infS, 
I  Jo  Mill  nil. >n  ,tn,f  /lis  tram. 

In  .-.II   tf.n  ...t,„„..,f  -re.it    or 

'r'!,!ld'"'.  .  .n"lh''!  ,M'r''",ntV,f'ui 
f  .nr.  ..r,d  ,nd.  p.  :,  ,1.|,-  i.rrlnnin.rv.  It  was 
i,.,t  t..  ■  ir  |.,hi.  !•  .1  t.iff  :dMne  tliat  sii-h  an 
mil  mIii' I..I  V  pr-r,,.-  u  IS  II.-,  <■•  viry,  h-.wver 
'  V'll  ji.di;-!  ...id  ,M  ,■,,(. .1,1,.  ,,„  the  j.art  of  Mr. 
\'•^'"^■  .  fT_  -M  iJVph  S.idlcr.  while  on  an 
n.ih.i  .y  to  Sf.,t!,iid  in  \^.  ,  \ry,  inentir-n^.  \vith 
«  Miiipl.K  <ti<  s'.  "the  s.iiric  ni^ht  ranie  Rothesay 
'Ihr  lir,.,ld  v,  ,  allr,!  to  me  ..^.nn,  and  l.r  ucht 
lur  M/r/'-^/forii  the  Kint:.  i»olh  white  and  red  "— 
;    (  /iJ/^flrti'M  edit  ton,  p.  3(^. 
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1i  luB  Ikkb  ab*a#f  »>*i^   ^see  »««  ii^ 

eorr.rr.crice  un*..;  he  —.arched  into  Fr.»:lind. 
r>i;r  h:>t  riar.^  impute  t  the  Kirk's  infatuated 
pa-^i'.n  the  dcla>  -  which  led  t"^  the  fatal  dcfta: 
of  Fl  .<iden.  The  auth.  r  of  **1>;C  GercaJcj}- 
(■f  the  Heron  Family  "  endeavours,  uith  b'-i 
al.^ie  anxiety,  to  clear  the  Lady  Ford  fr-m  thi> 
*-eandal  :  that  she  came  and  went,  ho-Bc-vcr. 
lx.t'Aecn  tliC  arn.ie^  of  Jar;e>  and  Surrey.  i> 
certain  See  rinkfrtcn's  HisU^ry^  and  the 
authoritic-.  he  refers  to,  vol.  \\.  p.  99. 

1C2.        tJu  fair  Qtwcn  rf  France 

Sent  him  a  turrrucis  r-iKg  and  ^L-Kt, 
And  chnr^ed  ktm,  as  her  knjjrht  ,t>ui 

For  her  to  break  a  Liner  : 
And  strike  thrte  strckes  xvith  Sccttxih 
brand. 
"  .\lso  the  Queen  of  France  wrote  a  love- 
letter  to  the  Kinjj  ui  Scotland,  calling  him  her 
1  .vc,  showinj;  him  that  she  had  siifTercd  much 
relnike  in  France  for  the  defcndin;;  of  hi- 
honour.  She  believed  surely  that  he  wouL' 
recompense  her  a;^'ain  w  ith  .some  of  his  kingly 
supjKirt  in  her  necessity  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
wi.uld  raise  her  an  army,  and  come  tKree  f"  ' 
of  l^roimd  on  Kn;;Iish  Lrround.  for  her  sake.  Ti' 
that  effect  she  sent  him  a  ring  off  her  finctr. 
with  fourteen  thousand  French  crowns  tf 
pay  his  expenses." — Fit.uottir,  p.  no.  A  tor- 
quois  rin;;  ;  probably  this  fatal  pift  i.-..  with 
l:inies's  swor<l  and  dae^ier.  preserved  in  the 
College  of  Heralds,  London. 

704.    Archibald  Bell-the-Cat. 
Archibahl    Douixlas.   Earl    of  Anpus.  a  mac 
remarkable  for  strength  of  body  and  mind,  ac- 
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aiiired  the  popular  name  of  Beli-ihe-Cat,  upon 
•  tnc  following  remarkable  occasion : — ^James  the 
Third,  of  whom  Pitscottie  complains  that  he 
delighted  more  in  music  and  "policies  of  build- 
ine,"  than  in  hunting,  hawkine,  and  other 
noble  exercises,  was  so  ill  advised  as  to  make 
favourites  of  his  architects  and  musicians, 
whom  the  same  historian  irreverently  terms 
masons  and  fiddlers.  His  nobility,  who  did 
not  sympathise  in  the  King's  respect  for  the 
fine  arts,  were  extremely  incensed  at  the 
honours  conferred  on  those  persons,  particu- 
larly on  Cochrane,  a  mason,  who  had  been 
created  Earl  of  Mar ;  and  seixing  the  oppor- 
tunity, when  in  1483  the  King  had  convoked 
the  whole  array  of  the  country  to  march  against 
the  English,  thev  held  a  midnight  council  m  the 
church  of  Lauder,  for  the  purpose  of  forcibly 
removine  these  minions  from  the  King's  person. 
When  ail  had  agreed  on  the  propriety  of  this 
measure.  Lord  Gray  told  the  assembly  the 
apologue  of  the  Mice,  who  had  formed  a  reso- 
lution, that  it  would  be  highly  advanta.i^eous  to 
their  community  to  tie  a  bell  round  the  cat's 
neck,  that  they  might  hear  her  approach  at  a 
distance;  but  which  public  measure  unfor- 
tunately miscarried,  from  no  mouse  being  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  task  of  fastening  the  bell. 
"  I  understand  the  moral,"  said  Angus,  "  and, 
that  what  we  proixjse  may  not  lack  execution, 
IwniAf///>brf«/.- 

104.  Against  the  war  had  Angus  stoody 
A  nd  ckaftd  his  royal  lord. 

Angus  was  an  old  man  when  the  war  against 
England  was  resolved  upon.  He  earnestly 
spoke  against  that  measure  from  its  commence- 
ment :  and,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
remonstrated  "so  freely  upon  the  impolicy  of 
fightinff^  that  the  King  said  to  him,  with  scorn 
and  indignation,  "If  he  was  afraid  he  might  go 
home."  The  Eari  burst  into  tears  at  this  in- 
supportable insult,  and  retired  accordingly,  leav- 
ing nis  sons  George,  Master  of  An^us,  and  Sir 
William  of  Glenbenrie,  to  command  his  followers. 
They  were  both  slain  in  the  battle,  with  two 
hundred  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Douglas. 
The  aged  Earl,  broken-hearted  at  the  calamities 
of  hM  house  and  his  countnr,  retired  into  a  re- 
ligious house,  where  he  died  about  a  year  after 
the  field  of  Flodden. 

X05.   TantalUn  Hold. 

The  ruins  of  Tantallon  Castle  occupy  a  high 
rock  projecting  into  the  German  Ocean,  about 
two  miles  east  of  North  Berwick.  The  building 
formed  a  principal  castle  of  the  Douglas  family, 
and  when  the  Earl  of  Angus  was  banished,  in 
1527,  it  continued  to  hold  out  against  James  V. 
The  King  went  in  person  against  it,  and  for  its 
reduction,  borrowed  from  the  Castle  of  Dunbar, 
then  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  two  great 
cannons,  Thrawn-mouth'd  Meg  and  her  Mar- 
row ;"  also,  "two great  botcardsand  two  moyan, 
two  double  falcons  and  four  quarter  falcons.^ 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  apparatus,  James 
was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  only  after- 


wards obtained  possession  of  Tantallon  by  treaty 
with  the  governor,  Simon  Panango.  When  the 
Earl  of  /^gus  returned  from  banishment,  upon 
the  death  of  James,  he  again  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Tantafion,  and  it  actually  afforded  refuge 
to  an  English  ambassador,  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  described  in  the  text.  This  was 
no  other  than  the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
who  resided  there  for  some  time  under  Angus's 
protection,  after  the  failure  of  his  negotiation 
for  matching  the  infant  Mary  with  Edward  VL 

X05.  Their  motto  on  his  blade. 

A  very  ancient  sword,  in  possession  of  Lord 
Douglas,  bears,  amonga  great  deal  of  flourishing, 
two  hands  pointing  to  a  heart,  which  is  plac«i 
betwixt  them,  and  the  date  1329,  being  the  year 
in  which  Bruce  charged  the  good  Lord  Douglas 
to  carry  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Land. 

X05.  This  awful  summons  came. 
This  supernatural  citation  is  mentioned  by  all 
our  Scottish  historians.  It  was,  probably,  like 
the  apparition  at  Linlithgow,  an  attempt,  by 
those  averse  to  the  war,  to  impose  upon  the 
stiperstitious  temper  of  James  I V. 

106.  ■  Martin  Swart. 

A  German  general,  who  commanded  the  auxi- 
liaries sent  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  with 
Lambert  Simnel  He  was  defeated  and  killed 
at  Stokefield.  The  name  of  tliis  German  general 
is  preserved  by  that  of  the  field  of  battle,  which 
is  called,  after  him.  Swart-moor.  There  were 
songs  about  him  long  current  in  England. — See 
Dissertation  ^xtfoL^toRttsorisAttcient  Songs^ 
179a,  p.  IxL 

107.  Tht  Cross.  1 
The  Cross  of  Edinbuivh  was  an  ancient  and 

curious  structure.  The  lower  part  was  an  octa- 
gonal tower,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
niteen  feet  high.  At  each  angle  there  was  a 
pillar,  and  between  them  an  arch,  of  the  Grecian 
shape.  Above  these  was  a  projecting  battle- 
ment, with  a  turret  at  each  corner,  auid  medal- 
lions, of  rude  but  curious  workmanship,  between 
them.  Above  this  rose  the  proper  Cross,  a 
column  of  one  stone,  upwards  of  twenty  feet 
high,  surmounted  with  a  unicorn.  This  pillar 
is  preserved  in  the  grounds  of  the  property  of 
Drum,  near  Edinburgh. 

X  la  one  of  his  own  ancestry. 

Drove  the  Monks  forth  of  Coventry. 

This  relates  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  real 
Robert  de  Marmion,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen,  whom  William  of  Newbury  describes 
with  some  attributes  of  my  fictitious  hero : 
"  Homo  Mlicosus^ferocia,  et  astucia  ftre  nullo 
SMo  tempore  impar."  This  Baron,  having  ex- 
pelled tne  monks  from  the  church  of  Coventry, 
was  not  long  of  experiencing  the  Divine  judg- 
ment, as  the  same  monks,  no  doubt,  termed  his 
disaster.  Having  waged  a  feudal  war  with  the 
Earl  of  Chester,  Marmion's  horse  fell,  as  he 
chained  in  the  van  df  his  troop  against  a  body 
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Lindesay  of  the  Byres,  when  he  defied  Bothwell 
to  single  combat  on  Carberry  Hill.  Sec  Intro- 
duction to  the  MitutreUy  0/  the  Scottuk  Border. 

X18.  And  hopest  tk&u  Aetue  unscathed  to 
go^— 
No,  by  St.  Bride  o/Botkwell,  no!  - 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms ! — wJkat,  IVar- 
tier,  ho! 
Let  the  portcullis  fall. 
This  ebullition  of  violence  in  the  potent  Earl 
of  Angus  is  not  without  its  example  in  the  real 
history  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  whose  chief- 
tains possessed  the  ferocity,  with  the  heroic 
virtues,  of  a  savage  state.     The  most  curious 
instance  occurred  in  the  case  of  Maclellan, 
Tutor  of  Bombay,  who  having^,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pre-eminence  claimed  by  Douglas 
over  the  gentlemen  and  Barons  of  Galloway, 
was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Earl,  in  his 
I    castle  of  the  Thrieve,  on  the  borders  of  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire.    Sir  Patrick  Gray,  commander 
'    of  King  James  the  Second's  guartl,  was  uncle 
to  the  Tutor  of  Bombay,  and  obtained  from  the 
King  "a  sweet  letter  of  supplication,*'  praying 
the  Earl  to  deliver  his  prisoner  into  Gray  s  hand. 
When  Sir  Patrick  arrived  at  the  castle,  he  was 
received  with  all  the  honour  due  to  a  favourite 
servant  of  the  King's  household  ;  but  while  he 
was  at  dinner,  the   Earl,   who  suspected  his 
errand,  caused  his  prisoner  to  be  led  forth  and 
beheaded.     After  dmner.  Sir  Patrick  presented 
the  King's  letter  to  the  Earl,  who  received  it 
with  great  affectation  of  reverence ;  "  and  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  forth  to  the  ereen, 
where    the    gentleman   was    lying  deadj   and 
showed  him  die  manner,  and  said,  *  Sir  Patrick, 
you  are  come  a  little  too  late ;  yonder  is  your 
sister's  son  lying,  but  he  wants  the  head :  take 
his  body,  and  do  with  it  what  you  will.' — Sir 
Patrick  answered  again,  with  a  sore  heart,  and 
said,  'My  lord,  if  ye  have  taken  from  him  his 
head,  dispone  upon  the  body  as  ye  please  ;'  and 
with  that  called  for  his  horse,  and  leaped  thereon ; 
I    and  when  he  was  on  horsebadc,  he  said  to  the 
i     Earl  in  this  manner,  'My  lord,  if  I  live,  you 
I     shall   be  rewarded  for  your  labours  that  you 
I    have  used  at  this  time,  according  to  your  de- 
[     merits.' 

I        "At  this  saying  the  Earl  was  highly  offended, 

\    and   cried  for  horse.     Sir  Patrick,  seeing  the 

I     Earl's  fury,  spurred  his  horse,  but  he  was  chased 

near  EdinburKh  ere  they  left  him  :  and  had  it 

not  been  his  led  horse  w.is  so  tried  and  good, 

he  had  been  taken. " — Pitscottie's  History,  p.  39. 

119.  A  letter  forged! — Saint  Jude  to  speed! 
I  Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed! 

Lest  the  reader  should  partake  of  the  Earl's 
a.stonishment,  and  consider  the  crime  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  manners  of  the  period,  I  have 
to  remind  him  of  the  numerous  forgeries  (partly 
executed  by  a  female  assistant)  devised  by 
Robert  of  Artois,  to  forward  his  suit  against  the 
Countess  Matilda ;  which,  being  detected,  occa- 
sioned his  flight  into  England,  and  proved  the 
remote  cause  of  Edward  the  Third's  memorable 


wars  in  France.  John  Harding,  also,  was  ex- 
pressly hired  by  Edward  VI.  to  forge  such 
documents  as  might  ajppear  to  establish  the 
claim  of  fealty  asserted  over  Scotland  by  the 
English  monarchs. 

isa   Twisel  Bridge. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  the  memorable 
battle  of  Flodden,  .Surrey^s'  head-quarters  weie 
at  Barmoor  Wood,  and  King  James  held  an  in- 
accessible position  on  the  ridge  of  Flodden-hill. 
one  of  the  last  and  lowest  eminences  detached 
from  the  ridge  of  Cheviot  The  Till,  a  deep  and 
slow  river,  winded  between  the  armies.  On 
the  morning  of  the  9th  September  15 13,  Surrey 
marched  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and 
crossed  the  Till,  with  his  van  and  artillery,  at 
Twisel  Bridge,  nigh  where  that  river  joins  the 
Tweed,  his  rear-guard  column  passing  about  a 
mile  higher,  by  a  ford.  This  movement  had 
the  double  eflect  of  placing  his  army  between 
King  James  and  his  supplies  from  Scotland, 
and  of  striking  the  Scottish  monarch  with  sur- 
prise^  as  he  seems  to  have  relied  on  the  depth 
of  the  river  in  his  front  But  as  the  passage, 
both  over  the  bridge  and  through  the  ford,  was 
difficult  and  slow,  it  seems  possible  that  the 
English  might  have  been  attacked  to  great  ad- 
vantage while  struggling  with  these  natural 
obstacles.  I  know  not  if  we  are  to  impute 
James's  forbearance  to  w.-mt  of  military  skill, 
or  to  the  romantic  declaration  which  Pitscottic 
puts  in  his  mouth,  "that  he  was  determined  to 
nave  his  enemies  before  him  on  a  plain  field," 
and  therefore  would  suffer  no  interruption  to  be 
given,  even  by  artillery,  to  their  passing  the 
river. 

121.  Hence  mig^t  thejf  see  the  full  array 
Of  either  host,  for  deadly  fray. 

The  reader  cannot  here  expect  a  full  account 
of  the  battle  of  Flodden ;  but,  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  romance,  I  beg  to  re- 
mind him,  that,  when  the  Fjiglish  army,  by 
their  skilful  countermarch,  were  fairly  placed 
between  King  James  and  his  own  country,  the 
ScottitSh  monarch  resolved  to  fight ;  and,  setting 
fire  to  his  tents,  descended  from  the  ridge  of 
Flodden  to  secure  the  neighbouring  eminence 
of  Brankstone,  on  which  that  village  is  built 
Thus  the  two  armies  met,  almost  wiuiout  seeing 
each  other,  when,  according  to  the  old  poem  of 
"  Flodden  Field," 

"  The  English  line  stretch'd  east  and  west, 
And  southward  were  their  faces  set ;  I 

The  Scottish  northward  proudly  prest,  ! 

And  manfully  their  foes  they  met." 

The  English  army  advanced  in  four  divisions.    | 
On  the  right,  which  first  en^^gcd,  were  the    [ 
sons  of  Elarl  Surrey,  namely.  Thomas  Howard,     ' 
the  Admiral  of  England,  and  Sir  Edmund,  the    | 
Knight-Marshal  of  the  army.     Their  divisions 
were  separated  from  each  other:    but.  at  the 
request  of  Sir  Edmund,  his  brother's  battalion 
was  drawn  very  near  to  his  own.     The  centre 
was  commanded  by  Surrey  in  person  ;  the  left 


lii-i  .(inner  "» 'liviNim,  I'h»;  A'Iriiir.'il,  hnwfvv 
stoo'J  hr:.i  .  aii-i  I  ).n  re  .I'ivatj.  in^  t-i  lii>.  ^upjKi 
with  th'.-  rc-'^'.-rvt:  <if  <uiv.ilry.  i»r-ili.i:  Iv  l/<;tAc'. 
the  i:it':iv.il  -.f  t!i'.'  'iivi-.i-ni^  (.  .n.ni  iiiilt  i  \,y  ih 
hr'ith'.T".  il  .-.varfl,  »ipi»':.jr-  Id  h..ivc  kept  th 
vicit-rs  in  cireclu^l  chci.k.  H'i::ic's  men,  chietl 
Borderers,  bcg-in  to  uilla;;c'  the  luii^yagenf  b<it 
amiics:  and  their  IcaHcr  is  hrandod  hy  th 
Scottish  historians  with  ncjjHjjence  or  treachery 
On  the  other  hand,  Himtly,  on  whom  thc^ 
bestow  many  encomiiinLS.  is  said  by  the  Knjc:Iisf 
historians  to  have  '.eft  the  field  after  the  fir<^ 
charge.  Meanwhile  the  Admiral,  whose  flank 
these  chiefs  oiif^ht  to  have  attacked,  availcc 
himself  «>f  their  inactivity,  and  pushed  forward 
against  anntlicr  lar>;c  division  of  the  Scottish 
army  in  his  fr-mt,  headed  by  the  Earl>  of  Craw- 
fon!  and  Mi»ntrf»>e,  both  of  whom  were  slain, 
and  their  fi  rces  routed.  On  the  left,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Knglish  was  yet  more  decisive ;  for 
the  Scottish  ri^ht  wingj,  consisting  of  undis- 
ciplinc<]  Highlamlers,  C(jmmanded  nv  Ixrnnox 
and  Argvlc,  was  luiable  to  sustain  the  c)iar;^e 
of  Sir  fcdward  Stanley,  and  csjKrci.ally  the 
vjvere  execution  n(  the  I^inci^hirc  archer'. 
The  King  and  Surrey,  who  conunandcd  the 
respective  centres  of  their  armies,  were  niein- 
while  engaged  in  close  and  dubious  conflict. 
James,  surnmnded  by  the  tlower  i»f  his  kim;- 
dom,  and  inip.itient  of  the  galling  discharge 
of  arrows,  supfHirted  also  by  ni>  reserve  under 
Dothwell,  ch;irged  with  such  fury,  that  the 
standard  of  .Surrey  was  in  il.inger.  At  that 
critical  moment.  .Stanley,  who  hid  mufed  the 
left  wing  of  the  .Scottish,  pursued  his  career  of 
victor>',  and  arrived  on  the  right  Jlank.  and  in 
the  rear  of  James's  division,  whicli.  thnwing 
itself  into  a  r.irde.  disputed  the  battle  till  ni;;ht 
came  on.  Surrey  then  drew  hjnk  his  fon  cs  : 
for  the  Scottish  centre  nut  h.iving  l>eon  bnikrn. 
and  their  left  uing  Iwing  victorious,  be  vrt 
drmbted  the  event  of  the  tu-ld      Tbr  S.  .«tt-li 
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were  treated  in  his  time.  An  unhewn  column 
marks  the  spot  where  James  fell,  still  called  the 
King's  Stone. 

I         135.    Tfu/air  cathedral  ttorff^d  and  took. 

j        This  storm  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  which  had 

:    been  garrisoned  on  the  part  of  the  Kins,  took 

place  in  the  Great  Civil  War.     Lord  Brook, 

uho,  with  Sir  John  Gill,  commanded  the  as* 


sailants,  was  shot  with  a  musket-ball  through 
the  vizor  of  his  helnfiet  The  Rovalists  remarked 
that  he  was  killed  by  a  shot  firea  from  St.  Chad's 
cathedral,  and  upon  St.  Chad's'day,  and  received 
his  death-wouna  in  the  very  eye  with  which  he 
had  said  he  hoped  to  see  the  ruin  of  ail  the 
cathedrals  in  England.  The  magnificent  church 
in  question  suffered  cruelly  upon  this  and  other 
occasions ;  the  principal  q>ire  being  ruined  by 
the  fire  of  the  besiegers. 
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134,  the  heights  of  Uam-Var^  ^ 

A  nd  roused  the  carerm,  where,  *tis  told, 

A  giant  made  his  den  of  old, 
Ua-var,  as  the  name  is  pronounced,  or  more 
properly  £/a<^Am^r,  is  a  mountain  to  the  north- 
east c\  the  village  of  Callander  in  Menteith, 
deriving  its  name,  which  signifies  the  great  den, 
or  cavern,  from  a  sort  of  retreat  among  the 
rocks  on  the  south  side,  said,  by  tradition,  to  | 
have  been  the  abode  of  a  eiant  In  latter 
times,  it  was  the  refuge  of  robbers  and  banditti, 
who  have  been  only  extirpated  within  these 
forty  ox  fifty  years.  Strictly  speaking,  thb 
stronghold  is  not  a  cave,  as  the  name  would 
imply,  but  a  sort  of  small  enclosure,  or  recess, 
surrounded  with  large  rocks,  and  open  above 
head. 

1 34-  Ttvo  liogt  of  black  Saint  Huherfs  breeds 
UnmaicVd  for  courage,  breath,  and 
speed. 

"  The  hounds  which  we  call  Saint  Hubert's 
hounds  are  commonly  all  blacke,  yet  neuerthe- 
less,  the  race  is  so  mingled  at  these  days,  that 
we  find  them  of  all  colours.  These  are  the 
hounds  which  the  abbots  of  St  Hubert  haue 
always  kept  some  of  their  race  or  kind,  in 
honour  or  remembrance  of  the  saint,  which  was 
a  hunter  with  S.  Eustace.  Whereupon  we  may 
concciuc  that  (by  the  grace  of  God)  all  good 
huntsmen  shall  follow  them  into  paradise.**— 
Thf  noble  Art  of  Venerie  or  Hunting,  tmns- 
Itttrd  and  collected  for  the  Use  of  all  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen,     Lond.  x6xi.     4to,  p.  15. 

135.  For  the  death-wound  and  death-halloo 
Mustered   his    breath,    his   whinyard 

drew. 
When  the  stag  turned  to  bay,  the^  andent 
hunter  had  the  perilous  task  of  going  in  upon, 
and  killing  or  di.sabling  the  desperate  animaL 
At  ceruin  times  of  the  year  this  was  held  par- 
ticularly dangerous,  a  wound  received  from  a 
stag's  horn  h^ing  then  deemed  poisonous,  and 
more  dangerous  than  one  from  the  tusks  of  a 
boar,  as  the  old  rhyme  testifies — 
"  If  thou  be  hurt  with  hart,  it  brings  thee  to 
thy  bier, 
But  barter's  hand  will  boar's  hurt  heal,  there* 
fore  thou  need'st  not  fear." 


At  all  times,  however,  the  task  was  dangerous, 
and  to  be  adventured  upon  wisely  and  warily, 
either  by  getting  behind  the  stag  while  he  was 
gazing  on  the  hounds,  or  by  watching  an  oppor- 
ttmity  to  gallop  roundly  in  upon  him,  and  kill 
him  with  tne  sword. 

136.  And  nmv  to  issue  front  the  glen. 

No i^atkway  meets  the  wanderet^s  ken. 
Unless  he  climb,  toith  footing  nice, 
A  far-projecting  prectpice. 
Until  the  present  road  was  made  through  the 
romantic  pass  which  I  have  presumptuously 
attempted  to  describe  in  the  preceding  sunzas, 
there  was  no  mode  of  issuing  out  of  the  defile 
called  the  Trosachs,   excepting  by  a  sort  of 
ladder,  composed  of  the  branches  and  roots  of 
trees. 

136.   To  meet  with  Highland  plunderers 
here. 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer. 
The  clans  who  inhabited  the  romantic  regions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Katrine,  were, 
even   until  a  late    period,    much   addicted   to 
predatory  exclusions  upon  their  Lowland  neigh- 
bours. 

138.  A  prey-hair* d  sire,  whose  eye  intent 
Was  on  the  vision" d future  bent. 

If  force  of  evidence  could  authorize  us  to 
believe  facts  inconsistent  with  the  general  laws 
of  nature,  enough  might  be  produced  in  favour 
of  the^  existence  of  the  Second-sight.  It  is 
called  in  Gaelic  Taishitaraugh,  from  Taish,  an  j 
unreal  or  shadowy  appearance  :  and  those  pos-  | 
sesiUMl  of  the  facultv  are  called  Tatshatrin, 
which  may  be  aptly  translated  visionaries. 
Martin,  a  steady  believer  in  the  second -sight, 
gives  the  foUowmg  account  of  it : —  ' 

**The  second-sight  is  a  sin^lar  faculty  of  i 

seeing  an  otherwise  invisible  object  without  any  i 

previous  means  used  by  the  person  that  used  it  | 
for  that  end :    the  vision  makes  such  a  lively 
impression  upon  the  seers,  that  they  neither  see 

nor  think  of  anything  else,  except  the  vision,  as  . 

long  as  it  continues :  and  then  tney  appear  pen-  , 

sive  or  jovial,  according  to  the  object  that  was  | 

represented  to  them.  I 

"At  the  sight  of  a  vision,  the  eyelids  of  thfl^^l 


^^.' 


aaut  ijinKT  cnwya-  <r,  cx^  q^  ::er  u-jo^z.*  i  :•-.-■  t 

V  dbensj.  (»  »ar&  ber :  a  v^i  i^i 

CMK  t&se  Mhe*  apca  bcr.  aari  ie«  v  :.f 

4/  j«c  ■■■  rfiyt'f      Sevcnl  rjiy* 

e  to  be  v«&  oqrid.    Aad  cbes  ber 

;  her  the  HtfBer  ber-;ff.  «{uch 

aoc  wd  asswcr  wijdb  v&f 

fo  ^ataifbt  tbtm.    At  bat  ibe  revireii  cbers 

Aft  f  iRane  fini  cprxi  her  c^x:.- 

rdbii  nwdkAi msgadc.  the dijiri  beir; 


:  V3U  called  Giii'doir  Maghrt 

twilkk,iltm  n  to  ujr.  the^^i^ifr  Oli7^.?-« 


/r/Ar 


I,  hift  yaatgfarHer  fterc 


hm  lA  «ciMcl.  ui'3  v>  he  was  a  ;wi  wJw'Ur 
aM<  flodlic.    He  did  bnU  this  church  w>. 


.xh 
1  in  Evxhjret'i,  called  KiiauJie." 
>•  Mmi/mrUme,  mi  i*prm,  vl.  z$S. 

I5>   Kr/  n/^  agmtm  /•  <^it^  4^r  hair 
Tk£  virgin  tno9d  did  Alice  vear. 

The  mmm/,  or  riband,  with  which  a  SorjCtlsh 
lam  hniAtd  her  hair,  had  an  emtlenuslcaJ 
■igiuftcatwn,  and  apiAitd  to  bcr  maiden  cha- 
tmCba.  It  was  exchaneed  for  the  rvrrA,  t»r, 
or  ooif,  when  the  paiwed.  by  marriaj^c.  into  the 
lal€.  But  if  the  damsel  was  «o  un- 
a»  to  k^e  pretetmioo*  to  the  name  uf 
withcut  Kainiof  a  rii;ht  to  that  of 
■he  was  neither  penn;tted  to  u.«c  the 
nr  advanced  to  the  fravcr  dignity  of 
la  old  fScottiAh  sone*  there  (>:cur 
mmny  tXy  allnsions  to  such  mtufortune  :  as  in 
the  old  words  to  the  popular  tuneof  "Ower  the 
mtu  unag  the  heather." 
"  I>own  amanit  *he  broom,  the  tn^.om. 
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futurity.  One  of  the  most  noted  was  the  Tag- 
haimty  mentioned  in  the  text.  A  person  was 
wrapped  up  in  the  skin  of  a  newly-slain  bul- 
lock, and  deposited  beside  a  waterfall,  or  at 
the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  or  in  some  other 
strange,  wild,  and  unusual  situation,  where  the 
scenery  around  him  su^ested  nothing  but  ob- 
jects of  horror.  In  this  situation,  he  revolved 
m  his  mind  the  question  proposed ;  and  what- 
ever was  impressed  upon  him  by  his  exalted 
imagination,  passed  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
disembodied  spirits,  who  haunt  tne  desolate  re- 
cesses. 

i6a.  thai  huge  cliffy  whose  ample  zterge 

Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe. 

There  is  a  rock  so  named  in  the  Forest  of 
Glenfinlas,  by  which  a  tumultuary  cataract 
takes  its  course.  This  wild  place  is  said  in 
former  times  to  have  afforded  refuge  to  an  out- 
law, who  was  supplied  with  provisions  by  a 
woman,  who  lowered  them  down  from  the  brink 
of  the  precipice  above.  His  water  he  procured 
for  himself,  by  letting  down  a  flagon  tied  to  a 
string,  into  the  black  pool  beneath  the  fall 

i6a.  Whichspills  tlie  fore fMOstfoematfs  life y 
Thai  party  conquers  in  the  strife. 

lliough  this  be  in  the  text  described  as  a  re- 
sponse of  the  Taghairm,  or  Oracle  of  the  Hide, 
it  was  of  itself  an  augury  frequently  attended  to. 
The  fate  of  the  battle  was  often  anticipated  in 
the  imagination  of  the  combatants,  by  obser\'ing 
which^  party  first  shed  blood.  It  is  said  that 
the  Highlanders  under  Montrose  were  so  deeply 
imbued  with  this  notion,  that,  on  the  morning 
of  the  battle  of  Tippermoor,  they  murdered  a 
defenceless  herdsman,  whom  they  found  in  the 
fields,  merely  to  secure  an  advantage  of  so 
much  consequence  to  their  party. 

164.   Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beechandoak^ 
Our  moonlight  circlets  screen  f 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer^ 
Belotted  of  our  Elfin  Queen  f 
Fairies,  if  not  positively  malevolent,  are  ca- 
pricious, and  easily  offended.     Like  other  pro- 
prietors of  forests,  they  are  peciiliarly  jealous  of 
their  rights  of  vert  and  venison.     This  jealousy 
was  also  an  attribute  of  the  northern  Duergar^ 
or  dwarfs ;  to  many  of  whose  di.stinctions  the 
fairies  seem  to  have  succeeded,  if,  indeed,  they 
are  not  the  same  class  of  beings. 


.164.  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairie^  fatal  ^  reen  f 
As  the  Daolnr  Ski*  or  Men  of  Peace,  wore 
green  habits,  they  were  supposed  to  take  offence 
i  when  any  mortals  ventured  to  assume  their  fa- 
vourite colour.  Indeed,  from  some  reason  which 
has  been,  perhaps,  originally  a  general  .supersti- 
tion, green  is  held  in  Scotland  to  be  unlucky  to 
particular  tribes  and  counties-  The  Caithness 
men,*who  hold  this  belief,  allege  as  a  reason,  that 
their  bands  wore  that  colour  when  they  were 
cut  off  at  the  battle  of  Flodden :  and  for  the 
same  reason  they  avoid  crossing  the  Ord  on  a 


Monday,  being  the  day  of  the  week  on  which 
their  ill-omened  array  set  forth.  Green  is  also 
disliked  by  those  of  the  name  of  Ogilvy ;  but 
more  especially  is  it  held  fatal  to  the  whole  clan 
of  Grahame.  It  is  remembered  of  an  aged  gen- 
tleman of  that  name,  that  when  his  horse  fell 
in  a  fox-chase,  he  accounted  for  it  at  once  by 
observing,  that  the  whipcord  attached  to  his 
lash  was  of  this  unlucky  colour. 

164.  For  thou  tuert  christened  man. 
The  clvps  were  supposed  greatly  to  envy  the 
privileges  acquired  by  Christian  initiation,  and 
they  gave  to  those  mortals  who  had  fallen  into 
their  power  a  certain  precedence,  founded  upon 
this  advantageous  distinction.  Tamlane,  in  the 
old  ballad,  describes  his  own  rank  in  the  fairy 
procession : — 

"  For  I  ride  on  a  milk-white  steed. 
And  aye  nearest  the  town  ; 
Because  I  was  a  christen'd  knight. 
They  gave  me  that  renown. 

169.  Who  ever  recJ^J,  where,  hoiv,  or  when. 
The  prowling  fox  was  trapped  or  slain  f 

St  John  actually  used  this  illustration  when 
engaged  in  confuting  the  plea  of  law  proposed 
for  the  unfortunate  £arl  of  Strafford :  "  It  was 
true,  we  save  laws  to  hares  and  deer,  because 
they  are  beasts  of  chase  :  but  it  was  never  ac- 
counted either  cruelty  or  foul  play  to  knock 
foxes  or  wolves  on  the  head  as  they  can  be 
found,  because  they  are  beasts  of  prey.  In  a 
word,  the  law  and  humanity  were  alike  :  the 
one  being  more  fallacious,  and  the  other  more 
barbarous,  than  in  any  age  had  been  vented  in 
such  an  authority.** — CTarendon^s  History  of 
Hie  Rebellion.    Oxford,  170a,  foL  vol.  p.  183. 

-  his  Highland  cheer. 


»70-  

The  harcUtCd flesh  of  mountain-deer. 

The  Scottish  Highlanders  in  former  times 
had  a  concise  mode  of  cooking  their  venison,  or 
rather  of  dispensing  with  cooking  it,  which  ap- 
pears gready  to  have  surprised  the  French  whom 
chance  made  acquainted  with  it.  The  Vidame 
of  Charters,  when  a  hostage  in  England,  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  was  permitted  to 
travel  into  Scotland,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  to 
the  remote  Highlands  {flu  fin  fond  des  San- 
vages).  After  a  great  hunting  party,  at  which 
a  most  wonderful  quantity  of  game  was  de- 
stroyed, he  saw  these  Scottish  Savages  devour 
a  part  of  their  venison  raw,  without  any  farther 
preparation  than  compressing  it  between  two 
batons  of  wood,  so  as  to  force  out  the  bloixi. 
and  render  it  extremely  hard.  This  they  rec- 
koned a  great  delicacy  ;  and  when  the  Vidame 
partook  of  it,  his  compliance  with  their  taste 
rendered  him  extremely  popular. 

172.  Not  then  claimed  soverei(:nty  his  due 

While  Albany,  with  feeble  hand. 

Held  horrow  d  tt  uncheon  of  cotnmand. 

There  Is  scarcely  a  more  disorderly  period  in 

Scottish  history  than  that  which  succeeded  the 

battle  of  Flodden,  and  occupied  the  minority  of 
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fd  ;'  thfn  '.'ith  R'<L-ri  k  Dh  ■<. 
Cll   the  jl'^ld  kli   tar^e  /le    t'l/eZi. 

»a.^  i  rT'--;- -ar;.-  part  of  a  H:^hLjr*':er\  c^;^;l- 
ni'mt  In  rhur^-.n-^  re^jbr  tr  v  p>.  :h<ry  re:'.:-.*:  i 
the  thni-t  of  th'-  boN  on-t  in  th;-.  hurk'.cr.  t.*  >t-'i 
ila-ii':.  and  uvrd  ihc  hr-.ad-^word  a£:ain-t  the 
cncum Vrc'i  ^>!dicr.  In  the  dwl  v»-irof  17.--, 
m'/'>t  of  the  front  rank  of  the  clan>  were  i'  r- 
armed:  and  (/apLiin  ( ir  .-*:  inform^  u^,  tha*.  i:\ 
1747.  the  private*-  '>f  the  42d  re;;tmcnt.  the-,  n 
F Under-.  Vfl^,  ffjr  the  in..<t  part,  p-rnnitt'.i  t  > 
carrj-  LarjTt^. — Mnti^r^  Antiquities,  vol.  ;    p 

^imrgkirt  k'-L!  thrir  sports  to-day 

^h  of  S-  f-tlar.d.  r»f  the  Iea.^t  note. 
.naciaJlylhe  considerable  towns.  h:<d 
K^tay,  '-.'T  fc-lival.  when  feat^  of 
pethiirMie!,  and  prizes  distributed 
s«]1i!rd  in  wi^stling,  hurling  the 
I  Other  s^-innastic  cxcrdscs  of  the 


i  •-  u- 


•Thtrt  h^rr^i  :    ^^  :ber, 

A^  -  tr.tr-:!'  r^  th-.rv  ^  a« 

Arar:a^-  ^>ar;n^^ 


AdzeKturir. 
Tr-  >:   ttl-h   arr.; 


^^^^/^r^.v,;/- 


'.VT 


o  n^isted  chicfi; 
n  hh.ty  a-^d  taroa-.  w -.ih  :he:r  vas^aU.  vk 
lane-  under  thcin.  f  r  n.uitarv-  «ier\.;ce  ":• 
vrlve*-  and  lhe;r  tenants  ITie  p^ai 
influcrce  exercised  Vy  tht  hca:!>  -.f  c 
the  Highl.uics  ard  hV  rdcr^  w.is  ci  a  c 
nature,  and  vrictinei  at  v.in.tnce  \*it! 
principles.  Itfl  '%vcvi  fr  in  the  Patri.r  /' 
exercised  by  the  chieftain  as  represent 
ordinal  father  »f  th<.  whcle  name,  a 
often  obeyed  in  contradiction  to  ihc 
superior. 
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83.   Thou  mno  hast  gUe-maideMOftdharfl 
Gtt  Hue  OH  apt,  and  trmdge  the  land. 
The  leader  0/ a  juggler  band. 
Tie  jongleurs,  or  jugglers,  used  to  call  in  the 

of  various  assistants,  to  render  these  per- 
nances  as  captivating  as  possible.  Fhe 
e-maiden  was  a  necessary  attendant  Her 
y  was  tumbling  and  danang  ;  and  therefore 

Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Saint  Mark's  Gospel 
tes  Herodias  to  have  vaulted  or  tumbled 
ore  King  Herod. 

85.  That  stirring  air  that  peals  on  high. 
O'er  Dermids  race  our  victory.— 
Strike  it  I 
rhcre  are  several  instances,  at  least  in  tradi- 
1,  of  persons  so  much  attached  to  particular 
ics,  as  to  require  to  hear  them  on  their  death- 
1.  Such  an  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  the 
;  Mr.  Riddel  of  Glenriddel,  in  his  collection 
Border  tunes,  respecting  an  air  called  the 
handling  of  the  Bairns,"  for  which  a  certain 
Hovidian  laird  is  said  to  have  evinced  this 
ong  mark  of  partiality.  It  is  popularly  told 
a  famous  freebooter,  that  he  composed  the 
le  known  by  the  name  of  Macpherson's 
int,  while  under  sentence  of  death,  and 
lycd  it  at  the  gallows-tree.  Some  spirited 
rds  have  been  adapted  to  it  by  Bums.  A 
lilar  story  Is  recounted  of  a  Welsh  bard,  who 
tnposed  and  played  on  his  death-bed  the  air 
lied  Dafyddy  Garregg  IVen. 

185.  Battle  0/ BeaV  an  Duin*. 
A  skirmish  actually  took  place  at  a  pass  thus 
lied  in  the  Trosachs,  and  closed  with  the 
tnarkablc  incident  mentioned  in  the  text  It 
Ls  greatly  posterior  ia  date  to  the  reign  of 
mes  V. 


x8q.  And  Sntnvdoun's  Knight  is  Scotland's 
King. 

This    discovery  will  probably  remind   the  ! 

reader  of  the  beautiful  Arabian  tale  of  //  Boh-  I 

docanL     Yet  the  incident  is  not  borrowed  from  I 

that  elegant  story,  but  .from  Scottish  tradition.  | 

James  V.  of  whom  we  are  treating,   was  a  1 

monarch  whose  good  and  benevolent  mtentions  1 
often  rendered  his  romantic  freaks  venial,  if 

not  respectable,  since,  from  his  anxious  atten-  | 

tion  to  the  interests  of  the  lower  and  most  : 

oppressed  class  of  his  subjects,  he  wa.s  as  we  { 

have  seen,  popularly  termed  the  Kin^  of  the  1 
Commons,      For  the  purpose  of  seemg  that 

justice  was  regularly  administered,  and  fre-  I 

quently  from    the    less   justifiable  motive  of  , 
gallantry,  he  used  to  traverse  the  vicinage  of 

his  several  palaces  in  various  disguises.     The  ! 

two   excellent    comic    songs,    entitled,    "the  j 

Gaberlunzie  man,"  and  "  We'll  gae  nae  mair  a  | 
rvving,"  are  said  to  have  been  founded  upon 
the  success  of  his  amorous  adventures  when 

travelling  in  the  diseuise  of  a  begRar.     The  j 

latter  is  perhaps  the  hest  comic  bsiUad  in  any  ^ 

language.  1 

190.  ■■   Stirling's  tonitr  \ 

Of  yore  the  name  ofSnowdoun  claims.     \ 

William  of  Worcester,  who  wrote  about  the     , 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  calls  Stirling 
Castle  Snowdoun.    Sir  David  Lindsay  bestows 
the  same  epithet  upon  it  in  his  complaint  of  the 
F^pingo: — 

"  Adieu,  fiiir  Snawdoun,  with  thy  towers  high. 
Thy  chaple-royal,  park,  and  table  round  ; 
May,  June,  and  July,  would  I  dwell  in  thee. 
Were  la  man,  to  hear  the  birdls  sound, 
Whilk  doth  againe  thy  royal  rock  rebound." 
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195.  And  CatiraetKs  glens  vith  vmoe  of 
triumph  rung. 
And  mystic  Merlin  harffd,  and  grey- 
haif*d  Llyrvarch  sung  I 
HIS  locality  may  startle  those  readers  who 
)  not  recollect  that  much  of  the  ancient  poetry 
eserved  in  Wales  refers  less  to  the  history  of 
e  Principality  to  which  that  name  is  now 
nited,  than  to  events  which  happened  in  the 
»rth-west  of  Eneland,  and  south-west  of  Scot- 
nd,  where  the  Britons  for  a  lone  time  made  a 
ind  against  the  Saxons.    The  battle  of  Cat- 
keth,  lamented  by  the  celebrated  Anetunn,  is 
pp<Mcd,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Leyden,  to  have 
len  fought  on  the  skirts  of  Ettrick  Forest.    It 
known  to  the   English  reader  by  the  para- 
ina/e  of  Gray,  beginning, 
"  Had  I  but  the  torrent's  mig^it. 
With  headlong  rage  and  wild  aflfright.'' &C. 


196.  Minchmor^s  haunted  spring. 

A  belief  in  the  existence  and  nocturnal  revels 
of  the  finiries  still  lingers  among  the  vulgar  in 
Selkirkahire.  A  copious  fountain  upon  the 
ridge  of  Minchmore,  called  the  Cheese  well,  . 
is  supposed  to  be  sacred  to  these  fanciful  spirits, 
and  it  was  customary  to  proi^tiate  them  by 
throwing  in  something  upon  passing  it  A  pin  1 
wak  the  usual  oblation  ;  ana  the  ceremony  is 
still  sometimes  practised,  though  rather  in  jest 
than  earnest 

196.  the  rude  villager,  his  labour  done. 

In    verse    spontaneous    chants    some    , 
favoured  name. 

The  flexibility  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish 

languages,  and  perhaps  the  liveliness  of  their  i 

— uus,  renders  these  countries  distinp;uished  ^ 

■  the  talent  of  improwisatioo,  which  is  found  > 


geniu 
forth 


J  tf  itf^tftn  skri/t  and  /rayfr  tJUf  night 

AHif   art   his    komr^    t/t    iu<A   liuit 

F\fr  fair  Flortmia'-r  plMtuift^d  charms 
titpay 
AiErfi^t  ^11  the  Spaniih  hift^'riaDs.  a^  wctt  as 
the  vnice  of  tradiEiait,  ft'tcribe  the  inva*srjn  of 
the  Mi>i>r%  \(%  the  forcible  violaiUm  camiiiitted 
by  Roderii^k  upon  Flonff^dfA,  oillcd  by  the 
At  cK>rH,  (J*ba  flf  £»v%,  She  wa*  the  dauighter 
of  LT-LHiDe  Juluii,  one  of  the  Clothic  monarch^ 
pri]idp»l  UBUteoAnit.  wha^  when  the  cnmc  wa.^ 
perjKtfat^dF  Wju  eiu^jg^cd  in  the  dcrfcnce  ijf 
CeuuiHa£^ajtif!l  the  Moi>t!iH  Iti  hi^  indi];nmifm 
at  the  in^Dtiiude  of  hk  sovtrdffn,  und  the 
diihoitMfUT  irf  hiiii  rJ^ii^hterp.CuunE  JutiEEii  fur^uE 
the  duLtet  df  a  Chrt«tiait  niid  a  paErioE,  Euid, 
forFning  an  ri  lib  net  with  Musi,  ihco  the 
Caliph' ji  lieutenant  in  AfricA^  he  conn  ten  Jinccrl 
the  itiVAAii'tn  of  Spain  by  a  body  of  S^mcctsi 
and  AfrJcani^H  c^rniman^ed  hy  the  cek'bnsred 
Tftrik  \  the  i^'Fue  of  *hlch  wa.*,  the  d^fcnl  ftnd 
death  (3f  Kudcrick,  an4  the  c^cctipsitkittoralinaHt 
the  whole  penlnMila  by  the  Moon. 

Bo» .    Tkf  7'ettir  tmtr^ry  amd  tkt  Ltiii'syeU. 

"ITlc  Tcohir  (derive  tl  from  the  words  Aita 
<rt^Aiir«  God  is  most  mighty)  wjia  the  E^rig^biid 
ww-^rry  of  the  Szirac-roa^  I  (  i«  celebrajted  by 
Hbij^hea  in  the  Sie^e  of  Damjucu^  : 

**  We  heani  the  Tccbir  :  so  the«  AraU  call 
Their  «biput  rif  onset ^  when  wkh  foud  .tpixial 
They  fhnllctige  Hcivcn,  aii  if  dciiuuidjo^  1:011^ 

THe    Ltfiif^  well    kn€>wri  to    the  Chrifitfliix 

duntiff  tbe  cnisadc^,  \s  the  »Hont  of  Ait*j  iihj 

rfl  //ri ,  the  M  J  hi  im  iricda  IV  CO  ftfcsiJ  on  of  fAJ  l}i.     It 

!■  |wii"e  ti*ed  ivt  j.»<jctrj'  by  my  friend  Mr.  W. 

in  RoMe,  In  the  mtnaRde  of  Paitenopcjf, 
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the  fate  of  such  as  were  defeated  after  taking 
the  field  with  every  possible  advantage  of  arms 
and  discipline,  is  surely  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  But  that  a  nation,  under  the  circumstances 
of  repeated  discomfiture,  internal  treason,  and 
the  mismanagement  incident  to  a  temporary 
and  hastily  adopted  government,  should  have 
wasted,  by  its  stubborn,  uniform,  and  prolonged 
resistance,  myriads  after  myriads  of  those 
soldiers  who  had  overrun  the  world — that  some 
of  its  provinces  shduld,  like  Galicia,  after  being 
abandoned  by  their  allies,  and  overrun  by  their 
enemies,  have  recovered  their  freedom  by  their 
own  unassisted  exertions ;  that  others,  like 
Catalonia,  undismayed  by  the  treason  which 
betrayed  some  fortresses,  and  the  force  which 
subdued  others,  should  not  only  have  continued 
their  resistance,  but  have  attained  over  their 
victorious  enemy  a  superiority,  which  is  even 
now  enabling  them  to  besiege  and  retake,  the 
places  of  strength  which  had  been  wrested  from 
them,  is  a  ule  hitherto  untold  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  To  say  that  such  a  people  cannot 
be  subdued,  would  be  presumption  similar  to 
that  of  those  who  protested  that  Spain  could 
not  defend  herself  for  a  year,  or  Portugal  for 
a  month  ;  but  that  a  resistance  which  has  been 
continued  for  so  long  a  space,  when  the 
usurper,  except  during  the  short-lived  Austrian 
campaign,  had  no  other  enemies  on  the  Conti- 
nent, should  be  now  less  successful,  when  re- 
peated defeats  have  broken  the  reputation  of 
the  French  armies,  and  when  they  are  likely  (it 
would  seem  almost  in  desperation)  to  seek  occu- 
pation elsewhere,  is  a  prophecy  as  improbable 
as  ungracious. 

208.   Thfy   won    not    Zaragoxa^   but  her 
childrett's  bloody  tomb. 

The  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Vaughan  has 
made  most  readers  acquainted  with  the  first 
siege  of  Zaragoza.*  The  last  and  fatal  siege 
of  tbat  gallant  and  devoted  city  is  detailed  with 
great  eloquence  and  precision  in  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Annual  Register"  for  1809— a  work  in 
which  the  affairs  of  Spain  have  been  treated 
of  with  attention  corresponding  to  their  deep 
interest,  and  to  the  peculiar  sources  of  infor- 
mation open  to  the  historian.  The  folloMring 
are  a  few  brief  extracts  from  this  splendid  his- 
torical narrative : — 

"  A  breach  was  soon  made  in  the  mud  walls, 
and  then,  as  in  the  former  siege,  the  war  was 
carried  on  in  the  streets  and  houses  ;  but  the 
French  had  been  taught  by  experience,  that  in 
this  species  of  warfare  the  Zaragozans  derived 
a  superiority  from  the  feeling  and  principle 
whicn  inspired  them,  and  the  cause  for  which 
they  fougnt  The  only  means  of  conquerine 
Zaragoza  was  to  destroy  it  house  by  house,  and 
street  by  street ;  and  upon  this  system  of  de- 

♦  See  Narrative  of  the  Sieee  of  Zaragoza, 
by  Richard  Charles  Vaughan,  Esq.  180^  The 
Right  Honourable  R.  C.  Vaughan  is  now 
(1833)  British  Minister  at  Washington. 


struction  they  proceeded.  ^  Three  companies  of 
miners,  and  eight  companies  of  sappers,  carried 
on  this  subterraneous  war ;  the  Spaniaixis,  it  is 
said,  attempted  to  oppose  them  by  counter- 
mines ;  these  were  operations  to  which  they 
were  wholly  unused,  and,  according  to  the 
French  statement,  their  miners  were  every  day 
discovered  and  suffocated.  Meantime,  the  bom- 
bardment was  incessantly  kept  up.  '  Within 
the  last  48  hours,'  said  Palafox  in  a  letter  to  - 
his  friend  General  Doyle,  '6,000  shells  have 
been  thrown  in.  Two-thirds  of  the  town  are 
in  ruins,  but  we  shall  pensh  under  the  ruins 
of  the  remaining  third  rather  than  surrender.' 
In  the  course  of  the  siege,  above  17,000  bombs 
were  thrown  at  the  town  ;  the  stock  of  powder 
with  which  Zaragoza  had  been  stored  was 
exhausted;  they  had  none  at  last  but  what 
they  manufactured  day  by  day  ;  and  no  other 
cannon-balls  than  those  which  were  shot  into 
the  town,  and  which  they  collected  and  fired 
back  upon  the  enemy." 

In  the  midst  of  these  horrors  and  privations, 
the  pestilence  broke  out  in  Zaragoza.  1  o  vari- 
ous causes,  enumerated  by  the  annalist,  he  adds. 
"  Scantiness  of  food,  crowded  quarters,  unusual 
exertion  of  body,  anxiety  of  mind,  and  the  im- 

Eossibility  of  recruiting  their  exhausted  strength 
y  needful  rest,  in  a  city  which  was  almost  in- 
cessantly bombarded,  and  where  every  hour 
their  sleep  was  broken  by  the  tremendous  ex- 
plosion of  mines.  There  was  now  no  respite, 
either  by  day  or  night,  for  this  devoted  city ; 


even  the  natural  order  of  light  and  darkness 

I  Zaragoj 
volved    in  a  red   sulphureous'  atmosphere  of 


was  destroyed  in  i 


Ught 
i;  by 


;oza  ;  by  day  it  was  in- 


smoke,  which  hid  the  face  of  heaven ;  by  night 
the  fire  of  cannons  and  mortars,  and  the  flames 
of  burning  houses,  kept  it  in  a  state  of  terrific 
illumination. 

"  When  once  the  pestilence  had  begun,  it  was 
impossible  to  check  its  progress,  or  confine  it  to 
one  quarter  of  the  city.  Hospitals  were  imme- 
diately established, — there  were  above  thirty  of 
them ;  as  soon  as  one  was  destroyed  by  the 
bombardment,  the  patients  were  removed  to 
another,  and  thus  the  infection  was  carried  to 
every  part  of  Zaragoza.  Famine  aggravated 
the  evil ;  the  city  had  probably  not  been  suffi- 
ciently provided  at  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  and  of  the  provisions  which  it  contained, 
much  was  destroyed  in  the  daily  ruin  which 
the  mines  and  bombs  effected.  Had  the  Zara- 
gozans and  their  garrison  proceeded  according 
to  military  rules,  they  would  h^ve  surrendered 
before  the  end  of  Tanuary  ;  their  batteries  had 
then  been  demolished,  there  were  open  breaches 
in  many  parts  of  their  weak  walls,  and  the 
enemy  were  already  within  the  city.  On  the 
3K>th,  about  sixty  houses  were  blown  up,  and 
the  French  obtained  possession  of  the  monas- 
teries of  the  Augustines  and  Las  Monicas, 
which  adjoined  each  other,  two  of  the  last  de- 
fensible places  left  The  enemy  forced  their 
way  into  the  church  ;  every  column,  every 
chapel,  every  altar,  became  a  point  of  defence. 
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whkh  wa*  rrp&tedlr  itttadbcdl.  tafcca,  *»J  »- 

Ukcn;  Ihc  ii'v  jijcat  «■  arvcred  witli  ycK^l* 
the  SLi^Iri  and  !:i'>J3i'  of  ibe  diw^  surged  wstb 
the  dKu!,  whv  *cre  tfacoslcd  ■■dc'  ****  ^  **** 
c^mtioL^^'tv  Jn  Lhe  ttku  fif  tfaia  qiftft,  the 
t^it  Muucr?^i  br  tcfieiftled  boaitai^  611  in;  tlic 
r<w  whc.  *rcre  n.«  cmffaoL  misict  a  ihort  panse^ 
tthidb  tJtis  LremcndoUi  nock,  xDd  thecr  ovn 
uncKpect^dl  e^^pc,  ooMJoned^  rerjcwcd  the 
fishc  »]th  rekindled  fil^:  fT«»b  {wftijK  r^  the 
enf^my  jAurc4  ID  ;  aaiiltm  aiui  dtiiciB,   and 

HqiUicrt,  olj^j*:  t<j  the  dsfedGC^  ajui  the  c£i«tr^ 
wa&  L'intJnue'J  uxhto  the  nuns*  vnd  the  bodiu 
of  the  deaul  ^ind  ih^i  dyiEigp" 

Vtt,  «fVtntteTj  dajri  afur  smyduii 
tirmih^a.  ;><i  ihc  hcrwcblubltazittt  ^ 

c^mEinuc  s/ilmt  defence:  noir  did  tbej  tlm  vr- 
rtjt:!tr  !Liivi,iI  thi^ir  despair  had  ccb^kCMid  &aB 
thi?  J-  '^n-h  c^^^cj-jils  1  capiuitacioni  more  Ikm- 

the  fir^l  order. 

Whr(  ^fj.-ill  vtntijfe  to  refuse  the  Z^racnoin* 
tbe  eulo^iLtrn  conrerrod  upKjm  them  by  the  rlo' 
queue e  of  H''.»rd4*Drih  * — "  hl^snX  glnrici&iJy 
IL»ve  the  iritizcriv  of  Ziam^oTi  panvcd  thai  tKe 
true  army  ofSp-^in,  is  a  eontetl  of  ihb  Dalure, 
U  the  whit  ^Jt^iatt  The  iajqc  dty  ha*  al*o 
eitLFfipliJicd  2  rnc!ajichr>!v,  yra,  a  diimal  [mlh, 
^yei  cofivjLiff>rv  ijid  full  i^if  jciy, — true  when  3 
pe»jple  are  till  Jed   '^lidfkniy   t**  li^jhi   fr.r  ih^tir 

field  I  if  tutttle  i^  rhe  H'lrrr*  npnn.  which  ihcir 
ehiUrcp  tuivt  pbycd  :  the  chjmbcr*  where  the 
lAinlly  ijf  ejiih  rn^vn  hai  *-tcpt  hU  own  or  hi* 
ncfghbo^irs'.i ,  uf  in  i^*r  iLndtr  Lhe  rciflf*  by  which 
ihcy  h^'re  l-icEi  'hf!ltcr(;  J  ;  in  the  c^f^'^^'n*  of 
iheir  recrtatiijn  ;  Tn  the  '•ifrt^i.  '->r  iii  tfle  tnixrltct- 
pUce ;  VtcLtrc  ihi!  alLm  of  their  EempEe^,  ^ind 
amonf  th^^ir  LDn^cf^^icd  dvi'irlljn^f^t  bkuin]^  or 

'*"[lie  g^Tvemment  of  Spa'ui  muit  never  ftjrjret 
ZajTi(;riim  f-.r  ;>  mnment.     S'olhinjf  t^  wanllnpin 

le^m^  niind,  ^tifh  a.s  Tb.it  city  n'as  blc^ksd  with 
In  I  he  [fitter  cicrvlrTbt  Ehk'>  h^ji  hecQ  ^iruvcid  :  fi^r 
^r^grjiii  runuincd,  ^i  ihai  lime,  hf.tdie^  »3f  mcti 
frrjrsi  ,i3mjj't  all  parL^  nf  Sptin.  I'he  fuirniiife 
of  ihc^  iWf)  "legc^  sh'Tuld  he  thr  mantj.il  f^f 
every  Spi^j^i:ird.  He  nuiy  ndd  to  at  the  iincEent 
stririe%  rjf  XumJ^lU  iind  Say^nlurii  ;  Ipt  him 
ftttep  iiprin  the  iK^iik  as ;«  pill^iw^  ,itni  If  ht  Ijc  a 
devuut  jiihcrcnl  to  the  rtheion  of  his  e»>unlryt 
let  him  wc-ir  rt  m  hi^  Ihn-jnj;  rnr  hi*  cmirifiT  lo 
rt?it  M^iU'^^li'i^rJnwfrtA  istt  the  C^tntfrntiifM. 

Befnre  finjiUv  iJiiiJiiiisiin;;  the  cncbaotetl  civem 
of  l>i>n  R'^krh.:k,  it  m^iy  he  tiflitcd,  ik^i  the 
itujeod  fj-Eiir--  \n  one  <«f  Calderon's  pl^y^,  cfl' 
tjlFcd  /.  rr  ly^-j-t^  iii^f  Sff^mri/T,  Th-c  scene 
nj^n^  wilh  thr  ntjj-^i.'  r^f  the  rha**,  ajic!  Kv*:!- 
iiindn,  a  pri"clcct!Hj>r  r>f  Rtj^rnck  upon  the 
G'jjhic  ihri'^MCi  enter*  purvninj;  Ji  f'U^-  I'hc 
aniFTtnl  ^ii^urne^  ihx:  fi>riM  nf  a  m^zinr  and  dehci 
J     iImi  king  X'-t  cau'z  the  t:avc,  whicb  fonn^  the 


the  d'7«ii£)iJ  of  Ibe  Goth^ 
the  OtnjbtLu  fdickgi,  vrllidk  «b^ 
dzsccver}'  of  iti  mjf  rrif  i.    K^qh 
by  theac  pr^^fifaea^  erdcvm  At 
teciwd  by  »  ate 

■ecood  pan  of  uw  s         .     ,  .      - 

thtX  Don  RodcTtck  laad'fOBoved  ilie 
Rpd  Imngf^iM^  the  pnJubhioa  «if  bk  a 
prised  bf  tiw 


I  toW 
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anvised 
Of  aw  i 


•tr.  M^^-J-  ■^— ^ —  ■  "J—  **■-  *T-^  trir  fiyiiw 

B^vwr  tktm  is  ctttf  nrA  mCftfr  riw  o^ 

And %mii^  mr Rdfm  im  4m^ 

SeAtMd  ikrir  wtastr/ki 

mtddermr-w, 

T  Kavc  TBitur«d  ta  spf^v  lo  1^  laiM 

of  the  French  :irmy  ilm  '-■uUlinic  pi'H'iia;^  ^1.  t>^ 

j.r  ■pLccier?  <.f  J(.cL  which  sec^-ns  afiip3ii!:itii:  :■ 

iUc;n  in  mcirc  le-^ptclA  ih^n  tti^i  I  hive  ^£<H^i 

in  the  text-     Hnc   hhmliIiI   tKink  their  ran^eft. 

ihutr  military'  a^ipioininientx    the    t«:mir  bhjiJl 

I    they  spread  ^mh^ni;  Ea^adetl  Datiijns.  their  mili- 

I    iar\'  dk^dpline^  their  arts  of  poSitidi]   imnfw 

ana  fieceJl,  were  di^tin<rtly   pDiLi,tcd  out  ca  tfae 

]    foU^'^atig  ve!V:ii  of  Stripiurc  ; — 

I        "  2.  A  day  *if  darknc^ie  and  itT  ^]fK>mijie^!^ 

!    a  day  of  cloudy  and  n{  thick  darktie^!se,  4^  the 

J    ir,or^iiil(^  jtpread  upnn  the  mi:iiLiiD tains  :   a  [le^ 

peijpiie  ana  a  ^tfirng.  there  baih  not  been  ertr 

the  like,  neither  ^ball  l^c  9.1  ry  more  aTtrr  it,  evta 

'    ii^  the  yeare*  "f  m*ny  genera titiii*.     ^  A  isz 

devrnireth    before  thein^   and    behixird    cfieai  i 

J    flume   bumcth  ;   the   bnd   I*  as   the  gardefi  id 

'     Kdtn  l^efore  Lhem,  aiift  Lchmde  thein  adesflUie 

f    W]ltJcmcs.'5t  ycj,  and  ndthLng  ^itall  e^fiape  the™- 

I    4-   "Ihc  appcai^ncv  f  if  them  is  jis  the  appeanuiic? 

of  h'.init5  and  a^  hor«men,  *>*!  hhail  they  mi*c 

5,    Like  the   nniise  uf  ch.irioLi    vn   the   tufi^  i^f 

niou.riLii]ii4,  Oiuill  they  Ic^ip,  like  the  ni'it^  ^jf  ^ 

flfime  of  Are  that  devcturtrlh  the  sttibhk^  u  > 

sEnnig  people  «t  in  bnitel  array,      6   Beiuf* 

their  face  skill  rhc  jjeupte  t*  much  tiained ;  iil 

tflces  shall  Esther   blncknes«!.      7.   They  *hJ 

run  like  mighty  men,  they  ^h all  chmh  tht  wall 

like  men  of  warre^  and  they  ?;h.T!ll  Tn^rcK  e«rr 

ufie  in  hi*  wnvev.  a  n't  ihev  ihall  not  bix:4k  then 

ranks,      fi.   Ketther  shiilf  one    ibnost   antitllCn 

they  sha.U  walk  every  one  in  his.  [!ath  :  .ind  whei 

they  fall    upnti    the    <^<Hrii,   they  siXill   not  ^ 

wnuntlcd,     q   T'bcy  shalJ  run  to  and  fr&  in  ihi 

title  :  they  *ihflll  run  upon  the  wall,  they  «hiJl 

ciimbe  up  upL>n  the  hcnj>cs  ;  they  ^Kall  enter  0 

Al  ihewindnWihkeJ  thief,     lo   The  earth  «M  I 

qu^e  before  tbem,  the  heavetu  shall  ithbiUe, 
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the  suime  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the 
starres  shall  withdraw  their  shining.** 

In  vene  aoth  also,  which  announces  the  re- 
treat of  the  northern  annv,  described  in  such 
dreadful  colours,  into  a  "  land  barren  and  de- 
solate," and  the  dishonour  with  which  God 
afflicted  them  for  having  "  magnified  themselves 
to  do  great  things,"  there  are  partictilars  not 
inapplicable  to  the  retreat  of  Massena ; — Divine 
Providence  having,  in  all  ages,  attached  dis- 
grace as  the  natunl  punishment  of  cruelty  and 
prestunption. 

aia.  The  rudest  sentintl^  in  Britam  horUy 

With  horror  paused  to  view  tMe  havoc 
done^ 
Gave  his  poor  crust  to/ted  some  wretch 
forlorn. 

Even  the  unexampled  gallantry  of  the  British 
army  in  the  campaign  of  z8io-ii,  although 
they  never  foueht  but  to  conquer,  will  do  them 
less  honour  in  nwtory  than  their  humanity,  at- 
tentive to  soften  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
the  horrors  which  war,  in  its  mildest  s^>ect, 
must  always  inflict  upon  the  defenceless  mha- 
bitants  of  the  country  m  which  it  is  waged,  and 
which,  on  this  occasion,  were  tenfold  augmented 
by  the  barbarous  cruelties  of  the  French.  Soup- 
kitchens  were  established  by  subscription  among 
Uie  officers,  wherever  the  troops  were  quartered 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  commissaries  con- 
tributed the  heads,  feet,  ftc  of  the  cattle 
slaughtered  for  the  soldiery :  rice,  vegetables, 
and  bread,  where  it  could  be  had,  were  pur- 
chased by  the  officers.  Fifty  or  sixty  starving 
peasants  were  daily  fed  at  one  of  these  regi- 
mental establishments,  and  carried  home  the 
relics  to  their  famished  households.  The  ema- 
ciated wretches,  who  could  not  crawl  from 
weakness  were  speedily  employed  in  pruning 
their  vines.  While  pursuing  Massena,  the 
soldiers  erinced  the  same  spirit  of  humanity. 
Is  it  po!»ibIe  to  know  such  (acts  without  feeling 
a  sort  of  confidence,  that  those  who  so  well  de- 
serve victory  are  most  likely  to  attain  it? — It 
is  not  the  least  of  Lord  Wellington's  military 
merits,  that  the  slightest  disposition  towards 
marauding  meets  immediate  punishmenL  In- 
dependently of  all  moral  obligation,  the  army 
which  is  most  orderly  in  a  friendly  country,  liM 
always  proved  most  formidable  to  an  armed 
enemy. 

aia,   Vain-gl&rious fugitive i 

The  French  conducted  this  memorable  re- 
treat with  much  of  ^efanfarontutde  proper  to 
their  country,  by  which  they  attempt  to  impose 
upon  others,  and  perhaps  on  themselves,  a  be- 
lief that  they  are  triumphing  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  their  discomfiture.  On  the  3oCh  of 
March  181  x,  their  rear-guard  was  overtaken 
near  Pega  by  the  British  cavalry.  Being  well 
posted,  and  conceiving  themselves  safe  from  in- 
£uitry  (who  were  indeed  many  miles  in  the 
rear)  and  from  artillery,  they  indulged  them- 
selves in  parading  theur  bands  of  niuatc,  and 


actually  performed  "God  save  the  King.** 
Their  minstrelsy  was,  however,  deranged  by 
the  undesired  accompaniment  of  the  British 
horse-artillery,  on  whose  part  in  the  concert 
they  had  not  calculated.  The  surprise  was 
sudden,  and  the  rout  complete ;  for  the  artillery 
and  cavalry  did  execution  upon  them  for  about 
four  miles,  pursuing  at  the  gallop  as  often  as 
they  got  beyond  the  range  ofthe  guns. 

8x3.   Vainlv  thy  squadrons  hide  Asstutvt^s 

And  front' the  flying  thunders  as  they 

roar^ 
With  frantic  charge  and  tenfold  odds, 

in  vain! 
In  the  severe  action  of  Fuentes  d'Honoro, 
upon  cth  May  x8ix,  the  grand  mass  of  the 
French  cavalry  attadced  the  right  of  the  British 
position,  covered  by  two  gtms  of  the  horse- 
artillery,  and  two  souadrons  of  cavalry.  Afler 
suffering  considerably  from  the  fire  of  the  guns, 
which  annoyed  them  in  every  attempt  at  for- 
mation, the  enemy  turned  their  wrath  entirely 
towards  them,  distributed  brandy  among  their 
troopers,  and  advanced  to  carry  the  field- pieces 
with  the  desperation  of  drunken  fuiv.  They 
were  in  no  wise  checked  by  the  heavy  loss  which 
they  sustained  in  this  daring  attempt,  but  closed, 
and  fiurly  mingled  with  the  British  cavalry,  to 
whom  they  bore  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one. 
Captain  Ramsay  Oct  me  be  permitted  to  name 
a  gallant  countryman),  who  commanded  the 
two  guns,  dismissed  them  at  the  gallop,  and 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mounted 
artillerymen,  ordered  them  to  fall  upon  the 
French,  sabre  in  hand.  This  very  unexpected 
conversion  of  artillerymen  into  dragoons  con- 
tributed sreatly  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy, 
already  disconcerted  by  the  reception  they  had 
met  from  the  two  British  squaaroos:  and  the 
appearance  of  some  small  rtmforcements,  not- 
withsumding  the  immense  disproportion  of  force, 
put  them  to  absolute  rout  A  colonel  or  major 
of  their  cavalry,  and  many  prisoners  (almost 
all  intoxicated),  remained  in  our  possession. 
Those  who  consider  for  a  moment  the  differ- 
ence of  the  services,  and  how  much  an  artil- 
leryman is  necessarily  and  naturally  l«I.to 
identify  his  own  safety  and  utility  with  abiding 
by  the  tremendous  implement  of  war  to  the 
exercise  of  which  he  is  cniefly^  if  not  exclu.sively, 
trained,  will  know  how  to  esumate  the  presence 
of  mind  which  commanded  so  bold  a  manoeuvre, 
and  the  steadiness  and  confidence  with  which  it 


ny.  Andwhaiavailstheethai^forCameron 


WiUfrom  hisplaided  ranhs  the  yell 
was  given. 
The  gallant  Colonel  Cameron  was  wounded 
mortelly  during  the  desperate  contest  in  the 
streets  of  the  village  called  Fuentes  d'  Honoro. 
He  fell  at  the  head  of  his  native  Highlanders, 
the  7rst  and  79Ch,  who  raised  a  dreadful  shriA 
ofgrief  and  race.    Thrj  cfcaxv*^'**^'^**'** 
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.V    li 
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ink,  ;»n<l   its  ruin-,   ini; 
hi'iiii;;    uithin    the  arc 

cn<i 

'  r';> 

.iti'!  ii[)ward->.      Thi^  < 

H'  ' 

tr''-.> 

•  icHvc^  its  name  from 

K^ 

r.!     I 

'alii.l,   the  ancf^t'ir  of 

the 

rtiiii 

itc  'iyn.tstv  of  that  name. 
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the  ScottiNh   throne  in 

der 

f  F. 

wani    I.  and    Kdward 

II 

:.ft 

Twards    mentioned  in 

the 

.1    to 

vvor  of  ercat  size,   situ.' 

ted 

extremity  of  the  building. 

It 

bears  marks  of  ?rre.-it  .Tnti(]uity. 
rnarkaldc  fir  the  rurioi-.^  c n^tr 
v:iult(.d  rn.f.  which  has  bcei!  i. 
injured  hy  the  of^crati.-n^  of  -o;u 
wriMni  the  tower  has  been  le.iscvi  f\ 
of  rnakini:  patent  shot  !  The  jr  .^ 
top  of  I!alioI'>  Tower  command 
m.-i;,'nificcnt  view  of  the  wotxied 
J'ees. 

223.  The  inr>r{i'7t\K  /•r.itvrs  his  r 
An,i  t'w  hujr-co.it,  i>:  ,j>r;f. 
MafitUs  his  forir.'s  i^ij^at-.t. 

The   use    of  complete    suits  of 
fallen  into  disuse  during  the  Livil 
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*am  by  leaders  of  rank  and  Ini- 
I  the  reii^ii  of  Klivjf  J:^!^^  I." 
■y  antiquary^  '*  no  KTcat  altera- 
je  in  the  aiticle  of  dtiffn^^e 
ttuE  the  buff-coati  of  jcrkia, 
m^lywom  unUer  the  ctiirasa^ 
cquently  a  subjttitutc  for  it^  it 
»und  that  a  giKKl  buflf  leather 
mist  the  stroke  of  a  iword ; 
ooly  occaiioEully  took  pbce 
It -armed  cavalry  and  lafaDtry, 
f  armour  bc^o^  ^cill  u^cd  among 
e.  Bu^-ci^iat.^  cuntlnued  to  be 
ty  trajiied-band«  till  wfthm  the 
ini  no*  Living,  w>  th^t  defensive 
(ome  nmaiureir  be  said  to  have 
le  ^ame  niaterials  wEth  which  it 
he  skiji%  of  animaU,  or  leather. " 
ikry  Attttfui/ui.     Loiul  lEoi^ 

rats*,  trhkh  were  worn  over  the 
I  are  yet  preserved  ;  and  Captain 
an  cng^ving  of  une  which  wn> 
c  of  Uharlcs  L  by  Sir  Francis 
if  Bolbrongh  Hall^  Derbyshire. 

\  kmi  di^n€  iki  work  iffiime. 

ter  I  have  attempted  to  iketch 
/est  India  ailventuTers,  who, 
I*  of  the  scArenieenth  ceoniry, 
known  by  the  name  of  Buca- 
ccs»9  of  the  English  in  the 
«jnns  upon  Spanish  Ajnenca^ 
!»r  £lifabeth,  had  vevcr  be«tl 
Ffdm  that  peritKl  downward, 
^  Drake  and  Raleigh  were 
a  smaUer  scale  Indeed,  but 
operate  valour,  by  small  bands 
xd  from  all  nationi^  but  chiefly 
jlifh-  The  ciiffri3«ing  pctUcy 
tended  greally  in  increaiM  the 
freebooters,  from,  *honi  their 
rolonk^  suSercd^  ia  the  Uaue^ 


-  ffH  Mnrxtem  hfAtM^ 


WQ  and  desperate  battle  of 
ioor^  which  trrminnte^  *d  itn- 
LC  caitTre  of  Charles,  commenced 
rent  auspices.  Prince  K»(>eit 
th  an  army  of  on^o&a  men  for 
U  (hen  besieged  by  Sir  Thoma-t 
sad  of  the  Parliamentary  army^ 
ftf  Lcven,  with  the  Scottish 
In  thk  he  lo  completely  sue* 
!  conipelled  the  besicgerj  to 
on  Moor,  a  l^ir^c  openplam^ 
t  distant  from  the  city.  Thither 
ed  by  the  PritkoC}  wbo  bad  naw 


united  to  hU  army  the  gatrison  nf  Yof^n  pr& 
bably  not  Iitsh  than  ten  thuu^nd  mcii  strong^ 
under  chef^alJant  Marquis  (tlien  Elarl'  of  New- 
cuUe.^  Whiielocke  luib  recorded,  with  much 
impartial ityj  the  /allowing  particnlan  of  this 
cvefliful  day;—"  The  right  wiiiie  of  the  Parlia- 
ment was  commanded  by  Sir  Tliamaj!,  FasHajr^ 
and  CDDsisted  of  all  his  horw,  and  three  regi- 
ments of  the  Scots  bane  i  the  lefl  wtng  was 
coaitminded  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester  and 
Colonel  Cromwell  One  brtdy  of  their  foot  was 
Commanded  by  Lord  Fairfax,  and  cun.^ijited  of 
his  ftKjl,  and  i*c*  bri^jdcsi  of  the  Scots  foot  for 
reaer^^e;  and  the  main  bi»dy  cf  the  neU  of  thfl 
foist  wa-s  comrrtanded  by  GtncnJ  Invert. 

'*  The  rxght  Vi'jngof^the  Prince''«r  army  was 
eammanded  by  the  EL^rt  of  Newcastle  ;  the  left 
wing  by  the  FVincc  him.'^clf ;  and  the  main  body 
by  l^ieneraj  Goring,  Sir  Charles  Lticiui,  and 
Major '^(.rfincTal  Porter,  Thus  were  boih  aidei 
drawn  up  txito  battdlU 

"July  ;id^  1644.— In  this  posture  both  armi«t 
r^oed  each  other,  and  about  Nfven  o'clock  ia 
the  mtiming  the  fight  be^aa  between  theitu 
The  Prince,  widi  hit  left  wing,  fell  m\  the  Par- 
laanient's  right  wingn,  rouiod  thcru,  and  pnrsned 
them  a  great  way  ;  the  like  did  GtinersLt  GoKng^ 
Lucas,  and  Porter^  up*in  the  Parhanient's  niaia 
body,  'lliti  three  gencralt,  givin|;  all  for  lost, 
hn.«ced  *>ut  d"  the  field*  and  many  of  their 
soldiers  Acd,  and  tbieiw  down  their  arms  ;  the 
Ring's  fofce*  too  eagierfy  following  thcm^  the 
victory,  now  almost  achieved  by  thertt»  was 
again  snatched  out  of  their  hands.  For  Colooel 
Cromwell,  with  the  brave  rKiment  of  hia 
CounCrymcn,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  havitiBr 
rallied  some  of  hiJi  hntsc,  fell  tipon  the  Prince^  I 
right  wingt  where  the  Earl  of  Ncwo^^ile  was, 
and  routed  them :  and  the  rest  of  their  Cfim- 
panionfi  m^iyingj,  they  fell  altogether  upon  the 
divided  bfl-ilie*  of  Rupert  and  Goring,  and 
totally  dispersed  chem^,  xiid  {obtained  a  com- 
plete victory,  after  three  hour^*  fi^Jl^hL 

"  Fram  diij  battle  and  the  pursuit,  itome 
reckon  were  buried  7^oQDE^Ifli»hmen  ;  all  «gre< 
that  above  ^^^Qaa  of  the  Pnnce^j.  men  were  ^ain 
in  the  hiitfe,  besides  tho«  in  the  ch^-^w,  and 
^,<Hopris<ineni  taken^many  of  their  chief  "Ificcrs, 
twenty-five  ptec^it  of  ordnance,  forty-seven 
colours  rci,PDoarm*»  twu  wag£onj  of  carabiris 
and  pislob,  iito  barreU  of  powder,  and  all  their 
bag  and  ba^age."— f^'^f/^^ifer'j'  Mtm^rtt 
fol  p.  S9.    Loud  i6Sii. 


Ortfr, 

Firrt  /Kfrd  ikHr  L  rtJ>y  ^^  ikt  Twtmd. 

^  Mnncktan  and  Mitton  are  villages  near  the 
river  Otise^  and  not  very  distant  from  the  ftdd 
of  battle.  The  particulars  of  (be  a£(ioii  Wfiic 
violently  disputed  at  the  tinoc. 


It  a  pv>&.  c^'  £^il  '"tV  Lay  «f  A* 


}i.  ...f  ih-:  %.:.r  .  '.f  ..  '.rv,.  '...W-A  U.'-:  I'r.:.  'i- 
'I  h'  >:  I''."!  .  -,f  1  r,. ,/•.'::.'!  *';r';  .i  v.^f.  ..r.^  -  r.t 
^■■,.1/,  ..  ,n.,y  v:  '  ,:,;•' n.r-!  fr-,"..  t;.-..r  ':.-■ 
Ti.>u'  ?h'  .r  ;rr,../n';  ff.;:.  t'-:  r.'.':'  ..:.  a  ^  ;-J, 
iK'  ,  !,../!  ((.'-. r  i;...r.  .:  .r,  Ar-  "^.Vi^h  '.'.  ■,:<:  -,; 
iJ.'.f   l/,rnl,.   .,ff>'r,,    .  Ih..»    t',':    T  r.iiv  K':M    t:.':  r 

J'«-"l.  f.'..fi>  ',,,;,',)('■  t',  Off.tr. •,.'!.,  for  the 
i/»',f<.'i)!,i';    .p.!'';  'A  u\u-:  l.iir.'ir';  i  >'.'rs 

>,7     //;,'7  ,;,.,^  (I>i-  -.f.nt  t/utf  ,',ir^  tr,-  tutine. 

It  In,.-  /:,.J    //-,/  /„r  „inri:n:   ov, 
:./>',,  f    II',  ■■,//:, r,i,-  .  <-/A/;;/j  ,inri  tncs, 
.'.,,».■  .t>i   nut  '.   i,//-(nKi  n'rt  /irti  Jnr.'-n 
An  vutl.i.i'  i  iiit.:_r  n,i  tlif  ifour. 

J'r  iii;'ti.iiii,    iiic-ii    til'-    riv'T     R'.':'!,  ri'-.ir   tli':      ' 
h-,H,nfiil   ;,..rnl..t    of   Woo'JKiirn.    i.    an    aiiMf:rit 
l/'-M...ii    .L.tiMM.    forn.'-rly   ...II-'l    HahitaiiMirn. 
(  ..hkI'I,    ^.,y   ,    til. a    III    lii>    tiinc-    rhr    |)'.jMiIar     | 

JMI   I,....-.  tl...t    It    l...'l    l,.-:ti    ih':    ..(...ir  of  a 

.|.    ly,  or  ,-,.1,1.  ...!!.    I    .M.,-,,i,  .  an-1  api-.-.U.  in 

,i|,|,.,rt   ..rih,      Ii.hIj..,!..  ..s    U'II    ;,s   to  ih.:  .tv-      ' 
III', I.-  ■.,'    <.f    H'   .n.'!i..ii.,    or     R.  I. -Mill. .III.    ul.i.  li 

.»;. in    <;.  nn.ui.    ll.r     h..!.it,.ti.,n    of    the 

Ki.iiil  .,  to  luM  l-'oni.,ti  .ill.ir>  t.il.f  II  out  ««f  tlic 
riv'f.  II.  >  ril,i-.|  1^1  M  Mo(,'.'.  II  (  AWfNKKiM.  , 
Al.oiit  h..ll  ..  ml.-  .li  t.i.it  fr-.m  Hi  nie!,..iT),  : 
upo,,  ;,,.  .•,„.hrn.r.,,,^,r.-.!w,tl,  ..  ..ttrrr.l  |,ir.h- 
Irccs  an.l  fr.uon.nlK  ..f  r-  ^  .  llicrr  is  .  til  ui-.u 
irgc  ro.  I.  ,  III  ,j///'  trli,-v\  a  r<niarkat)lc 
^      lied  kohiii  of  Klsill^^llaIn,  (jr    Rubin  of    I 


:.':  ■  f  pr/c-n-.'  rev  i^..  :» 
:'  '--r,  ta<.h  p.»rty  tak.r. 


fO    *  i> 


-:  \.-  If  any  oi.c  rrar.-.crr>*od  :3  tr>  :-n 
{r  rtir.t  part:'.':!-tr,  ihe  p  .ni-hmcr.:  w^v.  h> 
i.'.in^  -ct  a-h  .re  on  >f:T.c  tic^rt  key  or  iNl-in-i, 
t  )  ^hift  f<T  hi  !!.>>'.' I  fa-  he  <;i.aii.  'I  he  .i^Anc^-  •.:' 
the  vox:!  had  then  ihclr  -harr:  av-i^^nc  J  It  :-.c 
txft-nvcs  of  the  outfit.  Thc>c  ucre  ijcncrii  > 
'i'i  pirates.  .-Ntttled  at  To'  a..:o.  Jari-i'.  ^.  :^;^ 
I.>Mniin^<j,  or  v. rue  other  French  or  Fr.*:':-'- 
vrttknient.  1  he  >urjc>>n*N  and  car^^cr.t-.  ^ 
s..I.ir;cv,  with  th^'  price  of  prov;-!  Tk- and  ar-.;i.  ; 
Uiti'  n.  uere  al^o  defrayed  Then  f  '.!•  >»cd  i^r 
f.'  nij-;'.risati>>n  due  to  the  maimed  and  \»  .ijr.tci:, 
r.tted  according  to  the  dania>;c  they  h.td  •-i.:^- 
taincd  :  as  six  hiindreil  pieces  of  eight,  or  ^-v 
slaves,  fur  the  ios-s  of  an  iirm  or  leg,  and  so  i.i 
prop<jrtinn. 

"  .After  this  art  of  justice  and  humanity,  the 
remainder  of  the  booty  was  divided  into  a^ 
m.iny  shares  as  there  were  r.ucaniers.  l"hc 
rommandcr  could  only  lay  claim  to  a  sins;i< 
share,  as  the  rest  ;  hut  they  complimented  hini 
with  two  or  three,  in  proportion  as  he  had  ac- 
t|iiitted  himself  to  their  satisfaction.  W'hen  the 
vessel  was  not  the  prov>erty  ot'  the  whole  cckw- 
jtany.  the  pors..n  who  had  fitted  it  out.  and 
furnished  it  with  necessary  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, was  entitled  to  a  third  of  all  the  prire> 
Favour  had  never  any  influence  in  the  divisjon 
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of  the  booty,  for  every  share  was  determined 
by  lot  Instances  of  such  riffid  justice  as  this 
are  not  easily  met  with,  and  they  extended  even 
to  the  dead.  Their  shaure  was  given  to  the  man 
who  was  known  to  be  their  companion  when 
alive,  and  therefore  their  heir.  If  the  person 
who  had  been  killed  had  no  intimate,  his  part 
was  sent  to  hLs  relations,  when  they  were 
known.  If  there  were  no  friends  or  relations, 
it  wa-s  distributed  in  charity  to  the  poor  and  to 
churches,  which  were  to  pray  for  the  person 
in  whose  name  these  benefactions  were  given, 
the  fruits  of  inhuman  but  necessary  piratfcal 
plunders." — RaynaVs  History  of  European 
SfttUments  in  tlu  East  and  West  Indies^ 
by  Justamond.     Lond.  1776,  8vo,  iiL  p.  41. 

231.   The  course  0/  Tees. 

The  view  from  Barnard  Castle  commands 
the  rich  and  magnificent  valley  of  Tees.  Im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  river,  the  banks  are 
very  thickly  wooded  ;  at  a  little  distance  they 
are  more  open  and  cultivated ;  but,  being 
interspersed  with  hedge-rows,  and  with  isolated 
trees  of  great  size  and  age,  they  still  retain  the 
richness  of  woodland  scenery.  The  river  itself 
flows  in  a  deep  trench  of  solid  rock,  chiefly 
limestone  and  marble.  The  finest  view  of  its 
romantic  course  is  from  a  handsome  modem- 
built  bridge  over  the  Tees,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Morritt  of  Rokeby. 

23X.  Egliston*s  gray  ruitu. 

The  ruins  of  this  abbey,  or  priory  (for 
Tanner  calls  it  the  former,  and  Leland  the 
latter),  arc  beautifully  situated  upon  the  an^le 
formed  by  a  little  dell  called  TnorsgiU,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Tees. 


232. 


-  the  mound. 


Raised  by  that  Legion  long  renown* d^ 
IV hose  votiv  ♦  shritte  asserts  their  claim, 
0/ pious,  faithful,  conquering  fame. 

Close  behind  the  George  Inn  at  Greta  Bridge, 
there  is  a  well-preserved  Roman  encampment, 
surrounded  with  a  triple  ditch,  lying  between 
the  river  Greta  and  a  brook  called  the  Tutta. 
The  four  entrances  are  easily  to  be  discerned. 

232.  Rokeby s  turrets  high. 

This  ancient  manor  long  gave  name  to  a 
family  by  whom  it  Is  said  to  have  been 
possessed  from  the  Conquest  downward,  and 
who  are  at  different  times  distinguished  in 
history.  It  was  the  Baron  of  Rokeby  who 
finally  defeated  the  insurrection  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  tempore  Henry  IV.  The 
Rokeby,  or  Rokesbv  family,  continued  to  be 
distinguished  until  the  great  Civil  War,  when, 
having  embraced  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  they 
suffered  severely  by  flnes  and  confiscations. 
The  estate  then  passed  from  its  ancient  posses- 
sors to  the  family  of  the  Robinsons,  from  whom 
it  was  purchased  by  the  father  of  my  valued 
friend,  the  present  proprietor. 


33a.  A  stem  and  lotu^yet  lovely  road. 
As  eer  tktfoot  of  Minstrel  trode. 

What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the 
romantic  glen,  or  rather  ravine,  through  which 
the  Greta  flnds  a  passage  between  Rokeby  and 
Mortham;  the  former  situated  upon  the  left 
bank  of  Greta,  the  latter  on  the  right  bank, 
about  half  a  mile  nearer  to  its  junction  with  the 
Tees. 

333.   What  gales  are  soldon  Lapland  s  shore, 
Ham  whistle  rash  bids  tempests  roar. 
Of  witch,  of  tnermaid^  and  of  sprite, 
Uf  Erich's  cap  and  Elmo's  light. 

"  Also  I  shall  shew  very  briefly  what  force 
conjurers  and  witches  have  in  con-straining  the 
elements  enchanted  bv  them  or  othcriv,  that 
they  may  exceed  or  fall  short  of  their  natural 
order  :  premising  this,  that  the  extreani  land  of 
North  Finland  and  Lapland  was  so  taught 
witchcraft  formerly  in  heatheni.sh  times,  as  if 
they  had  lealned  ■  this  cursed  art  from  Zoro- 
astres  the  Persian ;  though  other  inhabitants 
by  the  sea-coasts  are  reported  to  be  bewitched 
with  the  same  madness  ;  for  they  exercise  this 
devilish  art,  of  all  the  arts  of  the  world,  to  ad- 
miration ;  and  in  this,  or  other  such  like  mis- 
chief, they  commonly  agree.  I'he  Fin  landers 
were  wont  formerly,  amongst  their  other  errors 
of  gentilisme,  to  sell  winds  to  merchants  that 
were  stopt  on  their  coast  by  contrary  weather  : 
and  when  they  had  their  price,  they  knit  three 
magical  knots,  not  like  to  the  laws  of  Cissius, 
bound  up  with  a  thong,  and  they  gave  them 
unto  the  merchants ;  observing  that  rule,  that 
when  they  unloosed  the  first  thev  should  have 
a  good  gale  of  wind  :  when  the  second,  a 
stronger  wind  ;  but  when  they  untied  the  third, 
they  should  have  such  cruel  tempests,  that  they 
should  not  be  able  to  look  out  of  the  forecastle 
to  avoid  the  rocks  nor  move  a  foot  to  pull  down 
the  saib,  nor  stand  at  the  helm  to  govern  the 
ships  ;  and  they  made  an  unhappy  trial  of  the 
truth  of  it  who  denini  that  there  was  any  such 
power  in  these  knoC& 

"  Ericus,  King  of  Sweden,  in  his  time  was 
held  second  to  none  in  the  magical  art :  and  he 
was  so  familiar  with  the  evil  spirits,  which  he 
exceedingly  adored,  that  which  way  soever  he 
turned  his  cap,  the  wind  would  presently  blow 
that  w9y."—-Olaus  Magnums  History  of  the 
Coths,  Swedes,  and  Vandals.  London,  folio, 
1658,  pp.  45  and  47. 

233.   The  Demon  Frigate. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  a  well-known  nautical 
superstition  concerning  a  fantastic  vessel,  called 
by  sailors  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  supposed 
to  be  seen  about  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  She  is  distinguished  from  earthly 
vessels  by  bearing  a  press  of  sail  when  all  others 
are  unable,  from  stress  of  weather,  to  show  an 
inch  of  canvas.  The  cause  of  her  wandering 
is  not  altoeether  certain  ;  but  the  general  ac- 
count is,  that  she  was  originally  a  vessel  laden 
with  great  wealth,  on  board  of  which  some 
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4,«M  «^t  eV  1  >^  -^  a  'hm  i&wQ  pcirt  tfi  p^i^, 

\h4\f  'U  «f>«t<'-  «  cjkltli  ^  ilai  ihcy  incfc  ticluded 
fnv«  i»irt  Vir  -ur  fim-  liar  of  I 


|W  ^'{^  ^^t.^  ^.TH{>mKa  no  haimt  thoMi  teas  m 
i.Ht«^t^'    tiv  ibe  oiuiaen  u  the  mwsi  of  lE 


ths  Krr4t  nuttitM»r  of  tittle  idetft  ailed  in  that 
t;v'utiiry  h'jr.     Time  w  smaU  oiid^r  palcH^ 

AK^virtTt;!;  jusi  jihore  tlie  surCitee  of  tbr  oceuit 
t^*Vi.TT?\l  <'<a\y  M,-ith  X  few  bbsJiH  and  iirtseds  bat 
^inict^t^c^  iiff  >rdiii5  spring*  of  water,  and,  tn 
j^MtfF^l.iintuh  frei^ycuted  by  tmtie.  SucK  tittle 
unmh-iMK-^d  '-it'm  lAbrded  dif  pu^tiei  gdiod 
hjirbiiuni,  cither  f^ir  ixtitttng  or  for  ibe  puipQAC 
txr^mbriish  :  th^ry  were  tjocaiiimwUy  the  biaitig' 
pbce  of  their  ireasoic,  and  of  tea  Aflf^rdcd  a 
shelter  in  ihcn^'xclves,  Aji  mdny  of  the  atroci' 
tie>4  H'hcch  ihcy  practised  on  tnctr  pKsoiien 
w^tc  £ii>mmiTiLi[  in  such  i(pat-«.  there  are  ^nfne 
of  ihv^H:  keyi  ■whffh  c^-rn  n^i^^-   ti.i^e  hm   irr  ]-f- 

they  arc  vtith  diffiLniJty  prirwiiCtiV  '<it  t4i  rcntain 
a&hi^re  ^t  nii^hc,  i.ni  nirniKunt  nf  ihc  ^ivirtnticy 
leiTi^r*  incidfut  to  pLicctk  wki'cb  have  |*ccn  thus 
cuntamtn^ircd. 

'Oie  Cit'iMc  rpf  Mnrth.'iTnK  wTiM;b  L^tamtl  lerms 
*'^^^    K'lnf^1.i>'ii  rj;u;e-  in  ri/^i  r;/'"*v  *t;;>tit  .\ 

qiMfttT  Tif  ii  niik'  frotn  nm.t  Mf  mJ^its  .ii'>f|  Mni 
a  qiinn^r  i>r  ii  itiUc  heiitt,ii]i  rMi'i  Tcl^,"   U  vi 

Ii%  MtthUirin  HemtTirntly  >«.iii[3fn.l,  otcupyim?     I 

%  hiuh  b»iFiit,^  „tt  the  ljf»lirtjll  i^r  1*hl<L'h  the  rrrr|;;i  I 
w-mdi  mil  il  the  th»rki  tormw,  jiml  t'lmifcrjtk  . 
ijall  which  the  Ee VI  hji.s  :illemptcL|  ri^  de-^rrihr, 
Uhd  ftktw^  nimird  ihroiij;:K  a  iiit>rcr  ^ipcn  vnEky 
Itf  meet  ihe  Tce*^  ,vbrjut  a  tpinrtcr  of  i  rhlk-  from 
kh^ru'^tte.  Mi>rTb:'i]Ti  l^  ^urn^iimteiniy  ulil  ti-ee^, 
hijij*tif1v  HO' I  wSik'ly grijii^itd  with  Mr.  Mkfrritt's 

tf  Tiirnr  'liil  n^T  permtt  ih?  Ftyrmicr^  I"  [avish 
&%<!>  i^ticir  plunder  in  their  ti^iNil  ili^br>Lj[:herie>, 
fh«>  14^ r«  iimdll^e  it.  with  m.\v,y  >ujx?r><.li- 
!  drs'crt  i-vljintl*!  ^nd  ke|^( 
jatad  where  much  trc:i^ 
ncr^    pcri*h'?il   with  out 
npp'^-^eiJ  In  be  cancelled. 
lanLiiiii  ,tre  oftcii  ihe  mn^t 
.^lic  pircites,  arc  Ki  ill  i^J  h^ive 


wmmavL  to  z  hnrrid  rituati  in  onder  a 
«AjitteaRjily  {uaMiati  to  t)be jr  ivfea^Mm.   Tiff 


n|0  nc  femvwc^  voiAvim^ 
la^K  tbc  tp0^  ^id  terrii^ 


I  |ii>jduc<e  any  Either  auLhority  a  «Mi 
am  vtr  a.^cTibed  ta  them  tiuuni  t^  ^f 
;  t7ad:^tjaii«  ^bifh  k,  howeirer, 
I  fi^  the  fnijp0ie4  of  p^vtiy. 


jrj^  Hie  f^mtr 


All  vhA  ate  CEiQvs^^tit  witli  the 
tioiii  of  cTiJiiiiiil  jiutice,  must  rri 
Dccuiont  in  i*hich  aulcf^ctun  Mppear  td  ItP* 

tMint  either  |»y  nukioff  uiinet:e^M4iry  riiiifurtcfim 
n^sccciii^  lAjeir  ^uilt,  or  by  tuadkn  Wid  ^ 
voLwitary  aJlustoos  to  arcui»ttiatQii«  t^  vIkI 
h  cDukl  BDC  £kil  to  be  cjqpfiitt^  A  WHitfha^ 
ict«^tKJe  ocDiund  ia  m*  celett^Mcd  cidt  d 
Eugmw  Ann*-  A  sl^dlctiQii  bcluc  Imiid  ■■« 
ALDai^hoTDi^Ji,  traji  EOppdacdt  faiy  tbc 


who  ^ilh«ml  annifid  tne  tpdit,  to  tit  lltl  Pt  iil 
uami  of  one  Oarke^  *lici  tmd    JJ^IwBlJJ 

some  ^*eanil>efore,  undet  dfrum?tiiite*  fes&t^ 

t  >  ^1  vii^^^iriiin  I'f  ht-  hiivifii;  I't-tii  FniirijcT^- 
iVnv  Himj^eiiinn,  w  ho  h."(r^  inln,itt-d  lu  thir  croirii 
Mjilderily  'Nuid^  v^hilc  KHtkinK  ai  the  ^kcJeti.*!, 
^ipr]  ht^rint;;  the  upinifirn  ^Klch  wjs.  bur?!^ 
JlFi'i^nd,  "That  j^  no  mrirc  iKin  Cl^rlie'^  tj'** 
th-in  it  i^  mime!"— a.  sentiment  cjtprehjec  ^ 
tHj'jitively.arid  wuhMich  pctiibiTJty  of  nwfliiej'. 
•u  tu  lc:;>d  n.l|  who  hcLij-xi  him  tci  mfer  tlmt  ^ 
niu*ti  pBce^'K.ifilv  know  whent  the  real  h'^" 
hiu!  bnati  interred.  AetiTdjogTv,  bein^  iipf*^ 
Juf'ndcdt  hq  i:'Piik'vj*d  haling  iL^Siii-t^.  FufcT:ae 
AniiEi  t<3  iintrdcr  (."Lirkc,  afld  Ifj  bide  hf*  htdf 
111  Samt  Kiilcri\  t'.ive.  It  hApi>eiit4  to  ^^e 
fiMth'T  him*.elf,  while  c'>rivcr>ini:;  with  ^  p*r^'  a 
;n,cu*<'d  iif  an  atroritiiiii.  iirini^^  hir  ihc  pUf^<*!« 
fif  reistleritij^  hLfti  proic^^i'iriAl  ^kv^kt^nce  vp  n 
hi'i  [Titil^  ii>  hear  the  pn^tmer.  .ifttr  the  Wi-^ 
%'ilei'in  \itvi\  rviier^ied  prrptfr^iAtii»j»^  ih^ii  be  w^  i 
pidtle^*4  suddenly,  and  a.^  il  i*crc  ti»f^,ii]i»i9- 
tnirily,  in  the  cwirsc  ^>f  hi^  Cfjin rFumiraitons  ; 
tiLiki:  '^Liich  3ii  udin  1^.^111  n  xs,  wjt%  .iltagcth^^r  %st 
OTFniHiiiible  with  innLKc[ii.e, 

/^ifAf  Aj'trty  JtAii/l  Ail  *ttHtf*m  f^, 

Afttfrthc  liaiilc  of  Star^ron  Moor,^  the  FatI 
j>f  Ncwritlle  mtret!  lieyniid  ve.i  in  disgw^t,  »nd 
miny  iifhis  ftilluwers  Liid  J'.i**n  their  ?irni«^  anJ 
m.ide  tke  best  compiv^itinn  ihtj  ci^tilJ  with  t*it 
Com  TiiJ!  tees  of  P,:irliLinienl.  Fftic^  wirm  ir^' 
pf-*L-d  upim  them  in  pro|w>rtion  xo  Their  cthttei 
and  decfTcc*  nf  dL-hmquency,  and  t!>e-Nr  fifit^  • 
were  often  l^e stowed  upii'm  suth  pctigna  ;**  had   I 
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^■r  deserved  well  of  the  Commons.    In  some  dr- 

r  m  cumstances  it  happened    that    the  om>ressed 

1^1  cavaliers  were  fain  to  form  family  alliances 

J^^  with  some  powerful  person  among  the  trium- 

m^  phont  party. 

239.  Ih  RedesdnU  kU  youth  had  heard 
Each  art  her  wily  dalesmen  elared^ 
lyhen    Rooken-edge^    and   RetUwair 

high. 
To  bugle  rung  and  bloodhound*!  cry, 

"What  manner  of  cattle-stealers  they  are 
that  inhabit  these  valleys  in  the  marches  6i 
both  kingdoms,  John  Lesley,  a  Scotche  man 
himself,  and  Bishop  of  Ross,  will  inform  you. 
They  sally  out  of  their  own  borders  in  the 
night,  in  troops,  through  unfrequented  by-ways 
and  many  intricate  windings.  All  the  day- 
time they  refresh  themselves  and  their  horses 
in  lurkmg  holes  they  had  pitched  upon  before, 
till  they  arrive  in  the  dark  in  those  places  they 
have  a  design  upon.  As  soon  as  they  have 
seized  upon  the  booty,  they,  in  like  manner, 
return  home  in  the  night,  through  blind  ways, 
and  fetching  many  a  compass.  The  more  skil- 
ful any  captain  is  to  pass  through  those  wild 
deserts,  crooked  turnings,  and  deep  precipices, 
in  the  thickest  mists,  his  reputation  is  the 
greater,  and  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  man  of 
an  excellent  \icaA."—Catndetts  Britannia. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Tyne  and 
Reed  were,  in  ancient  times,  so  inorainately 
addicted  to  these  depredations,  that,  in  1564, 
the  incorporated  Mercnant-adventurersof  >few- 
castle  made  a  law  that  none  bom  in  these 
districts  should  be  admitted  apprentice.  The 
inhabitants  are  stated  to  be  so  generally  ad- 
dicted to  rapine,  that  no  faith  should  be  reposed 
in  those  proceeding  from  "such  lewde  and 
wicked  progenitors.**  This  regulation  con- 
tinued to  stand  unrepealed  until  1771.  A 
beggar,  in  an  old  play,  describes  himself  as 
"  ^m  in  Redesdale,  in  Northumberland,  and 
come  of  a  wight-riding  surname,  called  the 
Robsons,  good  honest  men  and  true,  saznng  a 
little  shifting  for  their  living,  God  help 
them!" — a  description  which  would  have  ap- 
plied to  most  Borderers  on  both  sides. 

239.  Riding  his  face,  lestfoemen  spy 
The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  eye. 

After  one  of  the  recent  battles  in  which  the 
Irish  rebels  were  defeated,  one  of  their  most 
active  leaders  was  ftnind  in  a  bog,  in  which  he 
was  immersed  up  to  the  shoulders,  while  his 
head  was  concealed  by  an  impending  ledge  of 
turf.  Being  detected  and  seized,  notwithstand- 
ing his  precaution,  he  became  solicitous  to 
know  how  his  retreat  had  been  discovered. 
"I  cauffht,"  answered  the  Sutherland  High- 
lander, by  whom  he  was  taken,  "  the  sparkle 
of  your  eye."  Those  who  are  accustomed  to 
mark  haies  upon  their  form  usually  discover 
them  by  the  same  drcumttance. 


34X.  Of  my  marauding  on  the  clozuns 
OfCalverley  and  Bradford  downs. 

The  troops  of  the  Kin^,  when  they  first  took 
the  field,  were  as  well  disciplined  as  could  be 
expected  from  circumstances.  But  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Charles  became  less  favourable, 
and  his  funds  for  regularly  paying  his  forces 
decreased,  habits  of  military  licence  prevailed 
among  them  in  greater  excess.  Lacy  the  player, 
who  served  his  master  during  the  Civil  War, 
brought  out,  after  the  Restoration,  a  piece  called 
The  Old  Troop,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  com- 
memorated some  real  incidents  which  occurred 
in  his  military  career,  llie  names  of  the  officers 
of  the  Troop  sufficiently  express  their  habits. 
We  have  Flea-flint  Plunder-Master-General, 
Captain  Ferretfarm,  and  Quarter-Master  Bum- 
drop.  The  officers  of  the  Troop  are  in  league 
with  these  worthies,  and  connive  at  their 
plundering  the  country  for  a  suitable  share  in 
the  booty.  All  this  was  imdoubtedly  drawn 
from  the  life,  which  Lacy  had  an  opportunity 
to  study.  The  moral  of  the  whole  is  compre- 
hended in  a  rebuke  given  to  the  lieutenant, 
whose  disorders  in  the  country  are  said  to  pre- 
judice the  Kine's  cause  more  than  his  courage 
in  the  field  could  recomoense.  The  piece  is  by 
no  means  void  of  farcical  humour. 

243.  Brignair*  woods ^  and  ScargilTs, 

wave, 
E*eH  now,  der  many  a  sister  caz'e. 

The  banks  of  the  Greta,  below  Rutherford 
Bridge,  abound  in  seams  of  greyish  slate,  which 
are  Mnx>ught  in  some  places  to  a  very  great 
depth  under  ground,  thus  forming  artificial 
caverns,  which,  when  the  seam  has  been  ex- 
hausted, are  gradually  hidden  by  the  under- 
wood which  grows  in  profusion  upon  the 
romantic  banks  of  the  river.  In  times  of  public 
confusion,  they  mi^ht  be  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  bamditti. 

244.  When  Spain  waged  warfare  with  our 

U$uL 

There  was  a  short  war  with  Spain  in  1625-6, 
which  will  be  found  to  agree  pretty  well  with 
the  chronology  of  the  poem.  But  probably 
Bertram  held  an  opinion  very  common  among 
the  maritime  heroes  of  the  a^,  that  "  there 
was  no  peace  beyond  the  Line.  The  Spanish 
guarda-costas  were  constantly  employed  in 
aggressions  upon  the  trade  and  settiemenLs  of 
the  English  and  French  ;  and.  by  their  own 
severities,  gave  room  for  the  system  of  buca- 
neering,  at  first  adopted  in  self-defence  and 
retaliation,  and  afterwards  persevered  in  from 
habit  and  thirst  of  plunder. 


a4S- 


-  our  comrade^  strife. 


The  laws  of  the  Bucaniers,  and  their  succes- 
sors the  Pirates,  however  severe  and  c(]uitablc, 
were,  like  other  laws,  often  set  aside  by  the 
stronger  party.  Their  c^uarrels  about  the  divi- 
sioQ  of  the  qxnl  fill  their  history,  and  they  as 


n^ 


MOTES  TV  MOXZMr. 


ttr^.^  k_  <^*^  4f  Aab^  riiiifc_     Mm  m 


w4  A  »«M^^  ^.jr '  ff^muk^  §m$  €m^  thBM  tmda 


^   »/nty  r'. '.'»ik.  iT/l  two  vcrno  vhcv  Ifcc  6nt 

iifj/y  r,f  ihi ,  »^4utjf«i  MHg;  vtikli  bDroA  to  ex- 
H  f  ^  IIk  ft^rLucji^t  t/  KCfM  fof  l«?*rr  «f  the  Stuirt 


If  . 

.,  :.•  f-,.-  .-Mr  ri/Ktf,.!  l.ir,- 

Ih,. 

..':  ...  r    ..i-^  Ir,4.  l.,n'l. 

My  d..ir. 

■II... 

w  r-Vr  vav/  fn.h  laj.d. 

N'.,  V 

lil  i    '!  .re-  ihaf  riiaii  can  do, 

\r.'l 

.11    1.   .1 Ill    V.lill   ' 

My 

-■..:■    M.y  n..f.v.:  lan-l.  adic.l  ' 

Myd'.-ar, 

l'.,r 

1  mil  t  .  r'v.s  th'.-  main. 

II.    f 

tirriM  him  round  and  ri^lit  about, 

All  . 

M  Ih'    In   li    .liMr..-. 

II- 

MV-  In,  l.n.jl.:  reins  a  shake. 

VV.tl 

..   A.li.ii  for  <:v<:nii..r.:, 

My  d.;ar: 

A.itr 

li  for-v.-rniMr..-' 

■*  II,'-    ..Mi.r  (ra.;  x\x<:  war  r'-fiirns 
And  ill.-  rrir,.  I, a, it  fra-.-  iIl-  main. 
I'.i.l    I   lia.    i-artrd  wi'  my  l..v..-. 
And  ii'-'rr  to  mc«;l  ai(am. 

My  dear. 
And  II. ••.-r  to  iiu-<.-t  a^aiii 

"Wh.-ii  d.v  1-  .v".-  and  i.i^lit  i>c..me, 
Ai,  I  ./  ....    iM.un'  I.,  sir,-,,, 
I   ili.i.k  ..M  ih.  ,,,  t)i  ,i\  (ar  avv.i 
11..    I..    I..ii.'.  1.1,1. t.    ,n.|  vw.p, 

Mv   d.  ar. 
111.-  I..    Ii,.^  ni^^lil.  a. 1.1  weep," 

.•.|7.    A'.  »,-  .  /,-ii  oti  Sf,ttit>rnrc 

111. ,  IS  .,  fi  .^Miirnt  ..I  in  .il.l  .  r.>ss  rnlle.l  K,'rr- 
I  '.'A  >  or  /\  .-.  ,  f  •> .,  w  itli  It-  ]><-.|ii:i<-nt,  siirr.mndcd 
by  an   mtn  II.  Inncnt,  uj.i.n   tlic   very   suiiiniit   i)f 


V4J.  SevafJk  dv  ^kadr  et#  Km 

Tr.c  heathen  Da.^c^  h.ive  !cfl  «^:\cm!  rra-r* 
of  their  rcli^:on  in  the  uj-pcr  ;art  '.>{  Teodaic 
}'al.icr-;:jarth,  v. h:  h  .!erivc>  it>  name  fr.'fn  tb<r 
unfortunate  v-n  >A'  ^  ).!:n.  is  a  lr.\ct  of  w.vslc  Lan  J 
on  the  ver>-  rid,:e  of  Manmore  ;  and  a  br.-.ii 
which  fails  into  the  J  ee-«  near  Kaniard  Ca>:  e. 
i>  named  alter  the  same  CL-ity.  A  field  u;*-n 
the  banks  of  the  Tce>  i>  aU.>  termoi  \\\xicn- 
Croft,  from  the  .supreinc  deity  of  the  tdda. 

249.    HVt/?  has  nrt  hrard  Jii-Kv  hra'e  CX^^'f 
In  Kni;iish  /•/<?<'./  itnl^rucd  his  steei'. 

The  O'Ncale  here  me.mt — for  more  than  .>nc 
sn( .  ecdcd  t'>  the  chieftainship  durin;;  the  rei^Ti 
of  Klizabcth  — was  Hu^h.  the  grandson  o^  Cn 
ONcale,  called  C-ju  Haa:o.  or  the  I^anic.  Hii 
father.  .Matthew  <  )"KelIy.  Nva>  illegitimate,  ami. 
bcinu  the  son  of  a  blaLk>nii;h'i,  wife,  wasusv.ally 
called  -Matthew  the  Blacksmith.  His  f.ahcr, 
nevertheless,  destined  his  succession  to  hm, 
ami  he  was  created,  by  Kli/al>cih.  I'aron  .■>! 
Diinpannon.  UjKin  the  death  of  Con  I'.acco, 
this  .Matthew  w.i>  slain  by  his  brother.  Hu^h 
narrowly  escaped  tiie  same  fate,  and  was  {>r(V 
tected  by  the  Kns^li-h.  Shane  O'Nealc,  his 
unile,  called  Shane  I  )vmas,  was  succeede<i  by 
I'lirlough  Lynoj;h  (/N'eale  ;  after  whose  death 
Hui^h,  having  assumed  the  chicft.tinship,  be- 
t:ame  nearly  as  formidable  to  the  Kn^ilish  a^ 
any  by  whom  it  had  been  |Kisses^cd.  He  re- 
belled repeatedly,  and  as  often  made  subnii- 
sioiis,  of  which  it  was  usually  a  cttiulition  that 
he  should  not  any  longer  assume  the  title  <  f 
O'Nealc  ;  in  lien  of  which  he  was  created  KiH 
of  Tyrone.  Hut  this  condition  he  never  i-b- 
served  lonpcr  than  until  the  pressure  oj  su^>cri  r 
force  was  withdrawn.     His  baffling  the  g.ilLi:it 
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vn  in  the  field,  and  overreadiing  him 
was  the  induction  to  that  nobleman's 
^rd  Mountjoy  succeeded  in  finally 

O^Neale ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
»f  James,  to  whom  he  made  pergonal 

and  was  received  with  civility  at 

chief  arwe  his  victor  pridet  I 

m  that  brave  Marshal  fought  attd 
died. 

victory  which  Tyrone  obtained  over    . 

was  in  a  battle  fought  near  Black-    ' 
e  he  besieged  a  fort  garrisoned  by 
,  which  commanded  the  passes  into 

i  said  to  have  entertained  a  personal  | 
gainst  the  knight-mar.hai,  Sir  Henry 
lom  he  accused  of  detaining  the 
h  he  sent  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  ex- 
f  his  conduct,  uid  offering  terms  of 
The  river,  called  by  the  English 
,  is  termed  in  Irish,  Avon-DuflT,  j 
he  same  signification.  Both  names 
led  by  Spenser  in  his  "  Marriage  of 
>  and  the  Med  way.'*  But  I  under- 
his  verses  relate  not  to  the  Black- 
ster,  but  to  a  river  of  the  same  name 
I  of  Ireland : —  ' 

>n-Duflr,  which  of  the  EInglishmen        I 
Blackwater."  t 

TaMist  he  to  great  (yi^eale. 
.  What  is  that  which  you  call  Tanist    ! 
ry  ?     These  be  names  and  terms    = 
[  of  nor  known  to  us. 
t  is  a  custom  amongst  all  the  Irish, 
tly  after  the  death  of  one  of  their 
s  or  captaines,  they  d«e  presently    , 
liemselves  to  a  place  generally  ap- 
knowne  unto  them,  to  choose  another 
,  where  they  do  nominate  and  elect, 
t  part  not  the  eldest  sonne,  nor  any 
Iren  of  the  lord  deceased,  but  the 
»  in  blood, — that  is,  the  eldest  and    ' 
IS  commonly  the  next  brother  unto 
lave  any,  or  the  next  cousin,  or  so 
y  is  elder  in  that  kindred  or  sei>t ; 
:xt  to  them  doe  they  choose  the  next 
1  to  be  Tanist,  who  shall  next  suc- 
1  the  said  captainry.  if  he  live  there- 
tnser's  Virtu  of  the  State  o/  Ire- 

IVorkSf  Lond.  1805,  8vo,  voL  viiL 

ist,  therefore,  of  O'Neale  was  tht    1 
nt  of  his  power.     This  kind  of  suc- 
ears  also  to  have  regulated,  in  very    ! 
es,  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 

It  would  have  been  imprudent,  if 
ble,  to  have  asserted  a  muior's  right 
)n  in  those  stormy  dajrs,  when  the 
>f  policy  were  summed  up  in  my 
Wordsworth's  lines: — 

"  the  good  old  rule 
th  them  ;  the  simple  plan, 
y  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
tey  should  keep  who  can." 


349.   ]Vithwildmajestic  Port  and  tone ^ 
Like  envoy  o/some  oarbarotu  throne. 

The  Irish  chiefs,  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
English,  and  with  each  other,  were  wont  to 
assume  the  language  and  style  of  independent 
royalty. 

351.  Great  Nial  0/ the  Pledges  Nine, 

Neal  Naighvallach.  or  Of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
is  said  to  have  been  Monarch  of  all  Ireland, 
during  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the 
fifth  centiuy.  He  exorcised  a  predatory  war- 
fare on  the  coast  of  England  and  of  Bretagne, 
or  Armorica  ;  and  from  the  latter  country 
brought  off  the  celebrated  Saint  Patrick,  a 
youth  of  sixteen,  among  other  captives,  whom 
he  transported  to  Ireland.  Neal  derived  his 
epithet  from  nine  nations,  or  tribes,  whom  he 
held  under  his  subjection,  and  from  whom  he 
took  hostages. 

asx.  Skame-Dymas  Wild. 

This  Shane-D>'mas,  or  John  the  Wanton, 
held  the  title  and  power  of  O'Neale  in  the 
earlier  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  against  whom 
he  rebeil«l  repeatedly. 

"  This  chieftain  is  handed  down  to  us  as  the 
most  proud  and  profli^te  man  on  earth.  He 
was  immoderately  addicted  to  women  and  wine. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  aoo  tuns  of  wine  at  once 
in  his  cellar  at  Dandram,  but  usquebaugh  was 
his  favourite  liquor.  He  spared  neither  age 
nor  condition  of  the  b'^  sex.  Altho'  so  illiterate 
that  he  could  not  write,  he  was  not  destitute  of 
address,  his  understanding  was  strong,  and  hU 
courage  daring.  He  had  600  men  for  his  euard ; 
4,000  ?o«t,  x,ooo  horse  for  the  field.  He  claimed 
superiority  over  all  the  lords  of  Ulster,  and 
called  himself  king  thereof" — Cnmden's  Bri- 
tannia, by  GouglZ     Lond.  z8o6,  fol.  voL  iv. 

when  reduced  to  extremity  by  the  English, 
and  forsaken  by  his  allies,  this  Shane- Dymas 
fled  to  Clandeboy,  then  occupied  by  a  colony 
of  Scottish  Highlanders  of  the  family  of  Mac- 
Donell.  He  was  at  first  courteously  received  : 
but  by  degrees  they  be^an  to  quarrel  about  the 
slaughter  of  some  of  their  friends  whom  Shane- 
Dymas  had  put  t»  death,  and  advancine  from 
words  to  deeds,  fell  upon  him  with  their  t)road- 
swords,  and  cut  him  to  pieces.  After  his  death 
a  law  was  made  that  none  should  presume  to 
take  the  name  and  title  of  d'Neale. 


351. 


-  Geraldine. 


The.O'Neales  were  closely  allied  with  this 
powerful  and  warlike  family,  for  Henry  Owen 
O'Neale  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas,  Eari 
of  Kildare,  and  their  son  Con-More  married 
his  cousin-german,  a  daughter  of  Gerald,  Eari 
of  Kildare.  This  Con-Nlore  cursed  any  of  his 
posterity  who  should  learn  the  English  language, 
sow  com,  or  build  houses,  so  as  to  invite  uie 
English  to  settle  in  their  country.  Others  as- 
crinB  this  anathema  to  his  son  Qm-Bacco.-  ~ 
IValker's  Irish  Bards,  p.  X4a 
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JTOTES  TV  THE 


dc^tiidmf,  tbat  it  i 

The  3codeae  C^tlr  «/  RofcetiT  ftcod 
u|».a3  ih«  site  ckT  dv  prctiCQl 
a.  pjTt  "jf  itit  vaUs  Lk  cDcScHciL    It 
by  ^  pr->fusBciii  L»f  fine  waod,  aad  tbc  pait  m 
w'bi':)k  ii  ^iEsmdi  is  ^doRieiS  bv  tiie  jmakQ  of 

Jd-i^tby  of  Ann^ck  v^  In  iTTT,  coBferned  cm 
Lhe  k  i^bc  Retctead  Ridiard  Kobmsiin^  Prinuitf 

iii  Rukeby,  iai  VorlaliirvL 
Th^  F  )[<*;*.  rrmbmh  Re  T'nrii  i*3ls  i!*c  proper 


ai^  b«  ail  KR  ^cM  m^U 


llw««ad^ehto)e  k  dbe  o^  ew%  « 
sJoQg  «]hc  Dovlkifli  tide  of  tlie  Tv&s,  atl 
Bmi4  Ottk,  Toller  HOI  b  v  enai 
lie  YfdaAaR  side  of  t!i£  dv^i;  ^™™.^ 


360.  7~jlr  AflHwir^  Em^iifi  mnatm^. 

Amms  4k?  entemuiuiKnb  ptcMvicd 
txth  at  KcaittoVlfaGviilr,  wB»tlK  |mx 
of  *  petioct  do^pid  ta  gt;m.JtArt  a  t 
mu^aeV  if»  fiilCifJiMliI  bgy  «idk  I 
clic»y  out  (/ Ae  Acts  of  Enic  Arfhn. 


..:.c  ■  r   n.'.r-.- 

A:rrc.:  1 

V  B:^h.P  J'crcv  t  ■  the  -r--    ■- 

.J    '.rfK':-  V..1-    \; 

^^:,.:iv  hcr-ii- 

scrt.-.f. 

I  -r.  Mir.^:-,--.  p-cfiAeJ  c  _•  :..; 

n(j.-uJil  Lia.rO'>  1. 

t  lev-,  clcv.aed 

cf  Anc: 

^•:  rcctry,  vo:    I. 
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Thy  r:,^^.'{  hills,  Artcrr.Uh  !   rut: 

of  the  (J;i-t!'-'  <T  Art'Tiii^h  are  >• 
jir  iiii'nt.  .rv,   i>\\   the    ?.I'irvcn, 


■\\it  ruin 
atc'l   u;>-.n 

..f  t;.':  S-':;-,cl  r.f  Mviil — a  nanu 
t,';\(jn  t  .  tl.'_-  i:..cj<  .irrii  <•(  the  sea  which  di\  :'!(:> 
tli.it  i-hini  •>..::!  the  c-iitinent  The  >ituati..a 
i^  ulld  and  r'/;;..-iiit;c  in  the  hi^'hc-t  cltr;:rt;e. 
ha-,  in^  Mil  the  "!ie  hand  a  hi^h  and  prcciiiit  u^ 
ch.iin  ■  f  r.K.k-  <■vcrhan;,Mn^i  the  H^a,  ard  on  the 
other  th'.-  narrou-  cntrara.e  to  the  l^autiful  s,ilt- 
uater  h.ke.  <  al!ed  I.orh  Alline.  uh.oh  i>  in  maiiy 
phi.  crs  finely  fringed  u  ith  cop<euc"-id  'I'he  ruins 
of  Art'  nv^h  ire  not  n  tw  very  C'-n-.ideraMe.  and 
c  n-i'^-t  <  }iiet1\-  if  the  remains  of  a:,  old  keep, 
or  t'lwcr.  uitli  frai^ments  of  out\^ard  defences 
f'lit.  in  *■  Tfii'.r  i\.i\<.  it  wa>  a  place  of  great 
rMn-'.'(;"--'ii  e.  '-ciiu'  "ne  of  the  fiHncipal  '-tr-n^- 
h.  1  '..  '..):■■  h  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  during  the 
I>eri'.d  of;',.:;.-  -t  rniy  indejK^-ndence,  p')sses^od 
up.ii  th<-  r-iainlui'l  r-f  Ar^yle-^hire. 

Itisalni'-t  ipj^.-ite   to   the   liay  of  Aro-,  in 

^Island  <'f  Mi;!I.  where   there  was   another 

,  the  occa>ional  residence  of  the  Lords  uf 


2C4.    RuJi-    Ifrls'xar's    Sc-.zJ.    .'^r-.'.vj-' 

The  seal  d:s[.!a>s  a  la-te  f  r  i:..i-: 
c. '!.!<]  scircely  l-e  expci.-te.i  tV-  :■..  h-^  h. 
l".:al  prediiei.t:.'ns.  1  hey  w  :\\  1,^^  ; 
I'viC  in  which  any  music. il  ifistrur.-.e:.:  :^ 
and  e\en  a  tune  ^impK  whittle- ';  ha^  at: 
for  then..  The  Dean  i  f  the  I  ^te^  >nys 
kar.  a  small  uninhahited  roek.  .ib'vit 
(Lettish  miles  from  the  Isle  of  L';-.t. 
infinite  sLiUj^hter  ef  sc.il-  U^kcs  place  th 


285.    <7  tnr~K't's  ai' y  h<\ 

Slrruu-r  a'!ii  st<t/>.  ,ir:<t  l-ii :':...: 

0\'r/cri-'J.    rluKK-     MuW.     thy 

Sou  ft  J. 

'ITic  Sound  of  Mull,  which  divide,  th.^ 

froi7i   the   cnntinent   of  Scotland,   is   ,.!■:<; 

most  strikin-.;  -cenes  uhirh  the   Hele-iJo 

to  the  traveller.     Sailin.:  from  (  >h,.n  to  . 

Tr>l>ermory.    throui^h    a    n.irrow    ch.uir 

deep    enou.;h    to    Ivear    vosels    of    the 

burden,  he  h.is  on  hi>  left  the   bold   and 
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tainous  shores  of  Mull ;  on  the  right,  those  of 
that  district  of  Argylcshire  called  Morven,  or 
Morvem,  successively  indented  by  deep  salt- 
water lochs,  running  up  many  miles  mland. 
To  the  south-castwa«i  arise  a  prodigious  rang^e 
of  mountains,  among  which  Cruachan-Ben  is 
pre-eminent  And  to  the  north-tast  is  the  no 
less  huge  and  picturesque  range  of  the  Adna- 
murchan  hills.  Many  ruinous  castles,  situated 
generally  upon  cliflfs,  overhanging  the  ocean, 
add  interest  to  the  scene. 

285.   The  heir  of  mighty  Somerled. 

Somerlcd  was  Thane  of  Argyle  and  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  seems  to  have_  exercised  his 
authority  in  both  capacities,  independent  of 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  against  which  he  often 
stood  in  hoNtility.  He  made  various  incursions 
upon  the  western  lowlands  during  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  IV.,  and  seems  to  have  made  peace 
with  him  upon  the  terms  of  an  independent 
prince,  about  the  year  xi^j.  In  xi6^  he  re- 
sumed the  war  against  Msdcolm,  and  mvaded 
Scotland  with  a  large  but  probably  tumultuary 
army,  collected  in  the  isles  in  the  mainland  of 
Arg>'lcshire,  and  m  the  neighbouring  provinces 
of  Ireland.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  an 
engagement  with  a  very  inferior  force,  near 
Renfrew. 

285.  Lord  of  tht  IsUs, 

The  representative  of  this  independent  prin- 
cipality—for such  it  seems  to  have  been,  though 
acknowledging  occasionally  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  Scottish  crown — was,  at  the  period  of  the 
poem,  Angus,  called  Angus  Og  :  but  the  name 
nas  been,  euphoniet  gratid,  exchanged  for  that 
of    Ronald,   which   frequently  occurs    in    the 

fenealogy.     Angus  was  a  protector  of  Robert 
Irucc,  whom  he  received  in  his  Castle  of  Dun- 
naverty,  during  the  time  of  his  greatest  distress. 

a86.  The  House  ofL^m. 

The  House  of  Lorn  was,  like  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  descended  from  a  son  of  Somerled, 
slain  at  Renfrew,  in  1164.  This  son  obtained 
the  succession  of  his  mainland  territories,  com- 
prehending the  jgreater  part  of  the  three 
districts  of  Lorn,  in  Argyleshire,  and  of  course 
might  rather  be  considered  as  petty  princes 
than  feudal  barons.  They  a.ssumed  the  patro- 
nymic appellation  of  Mac-Dougal,  by  which 
thev  are  distinguished  in  the  nistory  of  the 
miadle  ages. 

a88.  Awaked  before  ike  rushing  frowt 
Tke  mimic  fires  tf  ocean  glow. 
Those  lightnings  of  the  wave. 

The  phenomenon  called  by  sailors  Sea-fire, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
which  is  witnessed  in  the  Hebrides.  At  times 
the  ocean  appears  entirely  illuminated  around 
the  vessel,  and  a  long  train  of  lambent  corusca- 
tions are  perpetually  burrting  upon  the  sides  of 


the  vessel,  or  pursuing  her  wake  through  the 
darkness. 

agi.   That  keen  knight ,  De  Argentine. 

Sir  Egidius,  or  Giles  De  Argentine,  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  knicntsof  the  peri«Ki. 
He  had  served  in  the  wars  of  Henry  of  Luxem- 
bourg with  such  high  reputation,  that  he  was, 
in  popular  estimation,  the  third  worthy  of  the 
age.  Those  to  whom  fame  assigned  precedence 
over  him  were,  Henry  of  Luxembourg  himself, 
and  Robert  Bruce.     Argentine  had  warred  in 

I  Palestine,  encountered  thrice  with  the  Saracens, 
and  had  slain  two  antagonists  in  each  engage- 

I  ment : — an  easy  matter,  he  said,  for  one  Chris- 
tian knight  to  slay  two  Pagan  dogs. 


291. 


"  Fill  me  the  mighty  cup !  **  he  said, 
**Erst  own'd  by  royal  Somerled." 


A    Hebridean    drinking   cup,  of  the  most 
'    ancient   and  curious   woncmanship,  has  been 
long  preserved  in  the  castle  of  Dunvegan,  in 
Skye,  the  romantic  scat  of  Mac-Leod  of  Mac- 
'     Leod,  the  chief  of  that  ancient  and  powerful 
j    clan.     The  hom  of  Rorie  More,  preserved  in 
the  .same  family,  and  recorded  by  l)r.  Johnson. 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  this  piece  of  an- 
tiquity, which  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
in  Scotland. 

99a.  the  rebellious  Scottish  crew, 

I  U^'ho  to  Rath-Erin  s  shelter  drenv^ 

I  With  CarricJ^s  outlawed  Chiefs 

It  must  be  remembered  by  all  who  have  rcul 
the  Scottish  hi.story,  that  after  he  had  slain 
Comyn  at  Dumfries,  and  as.serted  his  nRht  to 
the  Scottish  crown,  Robert  Bruce  was  reduced 
to  the  greatest  extremity  by  the  English  and 
their  adncrcnts.  He  was  crowned  at  Scone  by 
the  general  consent  of  the  Scottish  barons,  but 

'  his  authority  endured  but  a  short  time.  Ac- 
cording to  tne  phrase  said  to  have  been  used  by 
his  wife,  he  was  for  that  year  "a  summer  king, 

.    but  not  a  winter  one." 

I        99a.   The  Broach  of  Lorn, 

It  has  been  generally  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding   notes,  that    Robert    Bruce,  after  his 
<    defeat  at    Methven,   being   hard   pressed    by 
\    the  English,  endeavoured,  with  the  dispirited 
remnant    of    his    followers,    to    escape    from 
Breadalbane  and  the  mountains  of  Perthshire 
into  the  Argyleshire  Highlands.     But  he  was 
encountered  and  repulsed,  after  a  very  severe 
engagement,    by  the   Lord  of  Lorn.     Bnicc's 
.    personal  strength  and  courage  were  never  dis- 

Slayed  to  greater  advantage  than  in  this  con- 
ict  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  of  the 
Mac-Dougals  of  Lorn,  that  their  chieftain  en- 
gaged in  personal  battle  with  Bruce  himself, 
I  while  the  latter  was  employed  in  protecting  the 
'  retreat  of  his  men  ;  that  Mac-Dougal  was  struck 
down  by  the  king,  whose  strength  of  body  was 
equal  to  his  vigour  of  mind,  and  would  have 
been  slain  on  the  spot  had  not  two  of  Lom's 


s^ 
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vjiJsitiaU,  a  fulSer  atid  son,  vhftcn  tradition  terms 
M':ic-Kccfchf  rt:*L'ijr?d  him,  by  neiiini;  tht  tiUtntlc 
nf  the  maruxvcK  ^iwd  dratfgmg  Kim  from  above 
hi*  adversary.  Hrut*  ria  him  self  of  these  ft>c* 
by  two  bUnv!i  or  h\s  redoubted  bJittJe-aneH  but 
w^ks  *.u  du?t?Ey  pirf^^cd  by  the  other  IbUowcr^  <^ 
\jr,m.  tkit  be  w:i%  Tarcel  to  abandm  Ihe  m«iilet 
and  brrKJth  which  fa»ct>«d  it,  d^iped  iji  the 
dyini^  "et^rr^^Xi  c^f  liht.  MAC-Keodu.  A  studded 
bronchi  Siiid  Id  have  been  thai  whkh  Kbg 
Rqbert  tu^t  up'-'H  Lhi«  occasion^  Was  ]nj)|f  pre^ 
wrved  in  I  tie  fjiruty  of  MacDf^agalp  and  wai 
lo-ii  1(1  a  fire  wbkh  consumed  their  tempotmry 
residence. 

Of  t/u^t /fit  hamkiiit  Thf  Bf-u^r. 

MftkiuQ  sure  ef/rnxn/er't  Mv^rA. 

Kvtry  tai^df.'T  mij*t  recollect  that  the  proKi- 
mii[c  c.4ii'<c  (y(  Hri.Lce'^i  asserting  hib  nght  to  the 
crown  of  Scoil-ind,  WM  iHfl  deACh  of  Jobti, 
caUed  ihc  Kvd  t^Nimyn.  The  causes  of  this  act 
«r  viokntcr,  cn^ikilly  enlratjrdJnary  fi^m  the 
hish  mnk  b>th  of  the  ptrpetraior  and  suffencr, 
and  from  the  [pLce  wLer?  the  llAUfhtef  Was 
com  n;iitci  hare  varinOily  related  by  the  Scottkh 
and  F.n^lihh  hi-t(,]r(an'i,  and  cri.nnnt  now  hv 
a.^4:criaiTjL'J.  The  L'l  th;ii  thiry  met  ai  tlic 
hrgh  atrjiT  nf  the  Minorites,  or  Lifcyfriaii' 
Church  ill  numfric^,  ihut  ihe.irdiJTcTcncc  bri'ti; 
ALU  miii  bij^h  iriil  iriMihln]^  l^nc^ULi^e,  and  that 
Bruire  dr^w  hii.  ii,i^;^cr  ;inil  ftLabUnl  Ctuiu'n,  is 
Certain.  Jiuvhjrtc  i;n  ihe  duur  of  the  chiirLh, 
Erufe  met  twn  ■fniverfiil  banin*.  KirkiiatrTLk  uf 
ClosuLuni  und  Jnurift  cJe  LjncUiy.  wha  enjjtirly 
allied  luEii,  wbjt  ijJ'inif-i^  "Had  tiidins'-»"  ^i>- 
*ivercfii  ttrucci  *'  I  duubt  I  hitVL-*laJn  Ciffnyn  " 
— ^' Drjubiesl  thou?"  jtaitl  Kirkitiilrick  I  '*1 
make  ^ckcr/'  It' #.  '-tirc^I  With  ilie«e  wiitmSsh, 
he  and  Und^ay  ru^btd  into  the  church,  and 
do^p,iCch(?d  the  iflniMnded  Crnnyn^  The  Kirk- 
jiaitkk*  wl'  (Jlowlnirn  :i<^^UETLcfl,  in  metnt>ry  of 
thk  rlcol,  n  h;i;ic|  ti'ildiii^  a  d.i^j^cr^  with  the 
□leoLi^ cable  xl'urdj^  '"  I  aiait^e  &ik.tcr.'' 

I'i^J  ihfjifty  Pf  /.It  l/riy^. 

Thcbc  kni'^hl!«  yrc  eniiTnrr,ilcTi  by  Harbour 
aniline;  \\\r-  -'n-in  numtier  i>f  Bru*.c\  .iilbqrenis, 
K^Ui\  ]r.-'|i:Litjeii  in  arni^  wiLh  him  after  the  buttle 
of  Meihvfn. 

It  was  anfinndy  rijstnmiary  in  the  ]Iit:hk>fid^ 

In  bting  tilt  hrtile  :■>  the  }iL4i*t  "f  the  hushaiid. 
N\iy,  in  ■piUiie  1:  sm;^  ihc  t'»mpl>ii«-tnrc;  iiia-i 
ilrttirhcil  s^\  f  iTh  th^il  'ihtr  rcmainfil  The  re  llpiiU 
trial  fi'  ,1  livuivettiiitilh  ;  and  the  bntlepcrrtTiTTJ, 
even  ^tfl^-r  ih«sj(ert'nt  i>f  rf»h.iliiiationt  Tetiilnt-d 
AU  option  of  jC'fiisniiT  io  fulfil  hi*  etiifaqemcnt. 
it  i^  ^\\i\  ih.-it  >i  tk"^|rt:rattr  fciid  T^'^iied  between 
the  z\Mis  uf  Ktiit  tin nald  Ktf  Sleaic  aud  NTai:- 
lAiixtt  uv^lug  \Q  the  funtier  chief  having  availed 


himiieirof  this  licence  to  send  back  to  Onn^v 
can  a  sistcfi  or  djiughter  of  the  latter,  Mac- 
T.<end,  resenting  the  indigriityt  ob^ervedi,  that 
since  chGi?  was  no  wcddijift  It^nArep  ihctt 
should  be  one  to  solemnise  the  divorce,  Ac^ 
cording ly«  he  burned  and  laid  WAiie  the  ttfni^ 
torie^  of  Mac-Boaa^ld,  who  retaii^fae<i,  >Dd  A 
deadly  feud*  with  oJl  its  iiccoinpdiiivDefll:^  tsA 
place  m  form, 

Im   m^-Jifry  crotvn'd  w*ik  mrrtAtht  0 


There  is  sotneihmi;  t  ing:u1&tly  dcnibiJiil 
the  mode  in  wKkh  Wallace  wi**  Uiken.  Titti 
he  waj  betrayed  to  tht;  Hnglidi  h  indubttayt; 
and  pnpiibr  fame  charge «  Sir  John  M«Bi^i| 
with  the  indehltle  infamy.  *' Accuried,*' w^ 
Arnrtld  Blair,  '^  t«e  the  day  of  nativity  e^  Jafia 
de  Menteith,  and  may  bin  name  be  AtnuJc  nut 
of  the  book  of  life-"  But  John  dc  Menleich 
was  alt  along  a  1C4I0U4  favourer  of  the  Ei^lUh 
interest^aitdi  was  Kovemoraf  Dumbatt^it  C^illt 
by  commis^on  frntn  Edw;^^  the  Firet ;;  abJ 
(hcfeforCt  as  the  acmraie  Lord  .Holies  has  ob- 
lenred,  could  not  be  llie  friebd  and  g^waJMawt  4f 
Wallace,  u  traditicin  states  him  to  be,  Tlie 
ttinh  iecemit  to  Wt  that  Menlcith,  thftfuupWy 
eriLjHgtd  ill  the  Eitcli'.h  i.ntcrE:'.!,  jmrf'Ued  V^'aI-  i 
lace  clii^elykand  nmdc  him  prisnntr  throui^h 
the  trr:itihery  of  an  ntieiiJaiit,  whum  Peter  ^ 
LanKti>fi  calks  Jatk  Short. 

The  itifjiny  nf  .^i/ing  Wallace  must,  thcr?-   . 
foftt  J^*it  between  a  deijcntraie  Scfytti^sK  nobit-   1 
tnan.,  the  vassal  of  KmcUindn  and  3  dfnoe^iic, 
the  nh-^curc  a^cnt  nf  bi^  rreicbcr^'  ■  tvEvt'etn 
Sir  Jiihn  Mcnicith,  srsn  of  Wiiticr,  Hiajlof  J^cn^ 
teith,  afiii  the  tfasior  J  auk  Short.  | 

jgfti,   Was  net  fkr  ii/f  t^/Atkul^-  shrd, 

John  de  Ktratlibi>i;ie,  F.aH  of  Aihi^lc,  haJ 
aliemjited  to  escape  out  of  the  kin  *dniin,  bui  a 
itffrni  c;nt  biiTi  m\k^\\  l)ic  Ci>;iJ5.l,  i^bcn  be  was. 
t;>ken,  i^nt  to  LoO'lnn,  and  CKeruicd,  with  cic^ 
con  I?,  lance*  qf  great  bcirharity,  buin^  fir^t  half 
<itra rifled,  then  k-t  down  from  the  g.nUoW'^while 

f'et  ;divd-^  barbarously  di-iHicmbcred,  and  ht< 
ji>dy  burnt  W;ilthcw  of  VVcbtniin-^ler  icIUiiv 
thai  kin;;  Kdward,  then  eitlfcmely  ill.  rci^eivcd 
gteat  en  He  frtint  the  newv  ih^t  biii.  relative  w^\ 
apprchtoilcd — '"Quo  auJii^^  Rfx  Ang'.'f^,  r-^si 

tatftt'H  tttlii  dMi'tTJu  '*    To  tJh|j$  Aifii^ruljir  tjc*  ' 
pre^^iiin  ihe  tcvi  alluile>, 

^f.    While  /  fke  hl^ftf^  frcst  ^dzutnjrr^  1 

Bruce  uniform  I V  profciised.  and  prribatjly  fett, 

cnimpuni.-tin.ll   for  hniVioi:  vinUted  the  l^TlLtUJUl'  ] 

of  the  church  by  the  ■( laughter  of  L'omyn  :  ami  I 

fin:dly,  in  bi^  l:i^t  bpnjr>,  ifl  ttvtimntiy   ^f  hi*  ' 

faiths  penitence,  and  zeal,  he  requ^^ttcd  Jame^,  ! 
Ijonl  IJpiiLila^.,  In  (riirr>'  bi*  heart  to  Jeru^km, 

to  he  there  deposited  in  the  H<j1y  Sepulchre.  i 
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/  J  rmt 'mitk  pitti^f  dread 
my  cune  u^n  thy  Mtad. 

notice  af  Comyn's  slaughter 
(rucc  and  hi*  adherent*  were 
[(  yia.\  published  hrsi  hy  the 
:irk,  and  renewed  at  diCTerciu 
ly  by  LaEnbyrtofij  Bjslujp  of 
ydi  ',  but  IE  docji  not  appear  to 
]c  purpose  which  the  EsfiM^h 
i.  Indeed,  for  nuuEoos  wliich 
ilt  to  trace^  the  thundcti^  i^f 

upon  riie  Scottish  mountains 
tftn  in  more  Tcrtik  countries, 
ip^rative  poverty  of  the  bene- 
hat  few'er  forei  ^ti  clei^  settled 
J,  (he  intcre^^tA  of  the  native 
I  linked  with  that  of  their 
arthe  Scottish  pnelatcj,  I^m- 
ite  particuJarly,  declared  frr 
wAi  yet  kinder  the  ban  of  the 

he  iukerwj3JHl!k  again  c:haii£cd 

TtkiKderrer  an  ikt  viUd^ 
K*k^m  A  man  fxiledt 


.et^iphoricaL 
ally 


The   echoes  of 


■riBg 


unds  that  bayed  for  her  Et^- 

jind  roountic  tate  is  told  hy 
till  aubject^  which  inay  be 
ift; — 

id  aj^aXn  §at  foDting  in  Soot- 
I  of  t^d^  be  cci>ntlnued  to  bo 
id  pireca.riou<i  ci^nditiun^  |[^"~ 
(lOdiai  advant^gat^  but  iiy^fcd 
enemies  whenever  they  :i^' 
r  Upon  cine  ucca;$ion,  while 
I  a  mull  party  in  the  wilda  'i^ 
Jlire,  Aymer  dc  VatcnceT  ILirl 
J)  hi*  invttemle  foe  John  nf 
Dst  him  <;uddenLy  with  eij^ht 
den,  bci^ide^  a  lan^e  body  of 
liey  brought  with  them  a 
jcxidhriundp  which,  ionle  SKiy, 
ravmirite  with  the  Bruce  hhii- 
e  was  least  htely  to  Jose  the 

brce  wa^  under  four  hundred 
to  make  head  againct  the 
men  of  Lom  bad  nearJy  ml 
Perceiving  the  danger  of  Ids 
d  aji  the  celebrated  and  iti- 
itaid^  to  have  done  in  siimiLir 
le  divided  hii  force  into  three 
It  plate  of  feildenrou.s  and 
to  retreat  by  different  footes. 
of  Lorn  arrived  at  the  sprjt 
^d|  he  ciiiiKd  the  hmiml  to  he 
e,  which  immediately  directed 
it  of  that  pnrty  which  Bruce 
here  fore,  Lrorn  pHinued  with 
paytni;  no  attention  to  the 
J  again  tubdivided  hU  small 
ut«,  and  with  the  same  jie^ult, 


for  the  pur9uent  atQched  themsclveiv  cicclusively 
to  that  which  he  Jed  iii  pertoiir  He  then  cauud 
his  fullo^weri  to  di^iperse,  and  retained  only  hiji 
fo?iter- brother  in  hii  compativ,  The  ^tough-do^ 
followed  the  tracen  and,  neglecting  the  others, 
attnt'hcd  hinuclf  and  hi»  attendants  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  king,  l^iwr^  became  convinced 
th,it  hifi  enemy  was  nearly  in  his  power^  and 
detached  five  of  his  rnrjst  active  attcndaats  to 
fgllow  him,  and  inierruat  his  flight.  They  fftd 
so  with  ail  the  ngility  of  mQuntaineer^..  **  What 
aid  wilt  thou  maJielf^'  said  iJruce  ti^  hk  d.nglc 
attendant,,  when  he  &3w  the  five  men  gain 
ground  on  him.  *'  The  best  I  can»"  replied  hk 
foster- broihcr.  "Then,"  m id  ii nice,  "here  I 
make  my  stand. ''  The  five  pursuers  came  up 
fatL  The  king  tnok  three  to  hIm&eJft  leaving 
the  other  two  to  bis.  footer-brother.  He  slew 
the  first  who  encountered  hi^n ;  but  observing 
hsA  foster-brodicr  hard  pressed*  he  sprung  to 
his  a^LiNt^tnce,  and  despatched  one  of  his  as-^l- 
ani^.  Leaving  him  to  deil  with  the  survivor, 
be  netumed  upon  the  other  two,  both  of  whom 
he  ilew  before  hi Jifostef -brother  had  despatched 
his  single  a nta^onist .  Wbcn  this  hard  encoun ter 
wa»  over,  with  a  courtesy  which  in  the  whole 
work  marks  Bruce^s  character,  he  thanked  hii 
fosier-brother  for  his  Aid,  "  Ji  likej«  ymi  to  say 
lo,"  answered  his  follower  r  "but  youyohir^lf 
slew  four  of  the  live,"* — "  True/'  and  the  king, 
*'  but  only  becau!«  I  had  better  opportunity 
tban  you.  They  were  not  apprehensive  of  me 
when  they  saw  me  encounter  three,  ^o  I  had 
a  moment*^  time  to  spring  to  thy  aid,  and  to 
return  ei^ually  unejipcctedly  upoti  my  own 
opponenti,^' 

In  the  meanwhile  Lom's  party  approached 
rapidl^^  and  the  king  and  bis  fratsier-hruther  Le- 
look  tlien\»clveA  lo  a  neighbouring  wood.  Hera 
they  «4t  dowD»  for  Bruce  wis  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  until  the  cry  of  the  slouf^h-hound  lAme 
so  near  that  his  foster-brother  entreated  Bnicfl 
to  provide  for  hi*  lafely  by  recreating  further, 
'*t  have  heard^**  aruiwered  the  kini;,  *'thaf 
whoitocver  wiU  wade  a  bowshot  Icngtn  down  & 
running  stream,  »ball  make  the  tJough-hound 
lose  »cent.  Let  ui  try  the  experiment :  Xi*t  were 
yon  devilish  bound  silenced,,  t  should  care  little 
for  the  tttt" 

LfifnLn  the  meanwhile  indvanced,  and  found 
tbe  bodies  of  his  slain  vassal i,  over  whom  he 
made  bis  moAn^Hand  threatened  the  mcnt  de^idly 
vengeance.  Then  he  followed  the  hound  to  the 
<tide  of  tbe  brooks  down  which  tbe  ki>tig  had 
waded  a  great  way.  Here  the  hound  wa.v  at 
fault,  and  John  of  Lorn,  after  long  9,tteniptinjr 
in  vain  to  recover  Bnice's  trace,  relinquished 
the  pursuit. 

'*OtI«ri,'**ay5  Barbo^ur,  "affirm,  that  upon 
this  occasion  the  king's  life  wa^^  saved  by  an  ex* 
cellent  archer  who  Acconimnied  hpm,  and  who, 
perceiving  they  would  be  nnallvtaken  by  means 
of  the  bloodhound,  h^d  hinivtl^in  a  thicket,  and 
shot  him  with  an  arrow.  In  which  way,"  adds 
tbe  metrical  biographer,  '^thiif  e^iCape  hRppcncd, 
I  am  uncerutin^  but  at  that  brook  the  kuig  o- 
(^ped  from  hii  pursuers" 
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r../';  ',f  .<\>;.r-  \>r  .A:  ■■.  of  re  crt  t  un<-  :  '.'A 
ih-:  ;'r'/rfo  \.\  \'>-\  I  a:;j  i:if  rmco  .  thr.  u.li 
th'-  ■:■.,■'/':  <.{  I'.r'.i'.c-.  v  r:i<::h;n^  of  that  \.>;u 
•I'v'-r  li;.t  "Ahirli  ua-  ori^inaHy  one  of  :l<;  chxf 
'!i  Mr,' tiori-..  I'l-'t  '.ri'iueh  of  Lcauty  reniArn*;  to 
"  fiij  '■n--il':f'.r:'!!  th.it  may  l.c  L.^t  "—Mr  Mac- 
A!li  l<:r '.f  Str;<t!Kiir'i  ;..tv,  -v^iih  ;:rc:tt  prupnety. 
l/!iilt  iij»  the  cxt.jrior  ti.tmiicc  to  thi>  Civc.  :n 
or-N-r  that  strant;crs  niay  enter  pn.f<rly  Jf 
t' ii'lu'l  l.y  a  i.;ui'l^-.  to  i'r.j\cnt  any  rcjHrtitiwn  if 
lli<-  uaiil'.ii  and  ^<:lfi  h  iiijun'  which  this  siri^uUr 
■  (ciic  has  already  .sustained. 

}')7.    'S'ri  to  fin  S(f:sr  (]f  st-lfisk  ri'rrni^s, 

Jiiity  '.Kit'iti.s  -.vith  >nr,  //,;j:-'-n^  i\-lcn<:s 
My J'''y  ^'''*'  l'-i^~t'arii's  bier. 

Tlir  generosity  wliich  does  justice  to  the 
ill  It. liter  iif  an  enemy,  often  marks  P.nuc'> 
s.  ntiments.ns  te(('rile({  hy  the  faithful  P.arlvnr 
lie  seldom  nuMilioiis  a  fallen  enemy  with'itt 
nraisinu;  s\k1i  i^ochI  ipialities  as  he  iniiTlit  |^h-.-vr>v- 
I  vh.ill  only  t.ike  one  instance.  ^h<>rt!v  after 
IWutr  landed  in  Carrick.  in  i^c/-'.  Sir  Incr^i-^ 
I'ell.  the  I".n>;Iish  ^.veruor  of  Avr.  er.i::aj;ed  a 
>\ealthv  yev>man,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  fM 
I..\\er  .if  Hruce.  to  undertake  the  task  c^i  assiS- 
sm.itinj;  \\\\\\.     The  king  learned  tins  ircachcr). 
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as  he  is  said  to  have  done  other  secrets  of  the 
enemy,  by  means  of  a  female  with  whom  he 
had  an  intrigue.  Shortly  after  he  was  possessed 
of  this  infonnation,  Bruce,  resorting  to  a  small 
thicket  at  a  distafice  from  his  men,  with  only  a 
single  page  to  attend  him,  met  the  traitor,  ac- 
companied by  two  of  his  sons.  They  approached 
hina  with  their  wonted  familiarity,  but  Bruce, 
taking  his  page's  bow  and  arrow,  commanded 
them  to  keep  at  a  distance.  As  they  still 
pressed  forward  with  professions  of  zeal  for  his 
person  and  .service,  he,  after  a  second  warning, 
shot  the  father  with  the  arrow  ;  and  being  as- 
saulted successively  by  the  two  sons,  despatched 
first  one,  who  was  armed  with  an  axe  ;  then  as 
the  other  charged  him  with  a  spear,  avoided 
the  thrust,  struck  the  head  from  the  spear,  and 
cleft  the  skull  of  the  assassin  with  a  blow  of  his 
two-handed  sword. 


309.  A  ndRonirCs  mountains  dark  have  tent 
Their  huntert  to  the  there. 

Ronin  (popularly  called  Rum,  a  name  which 
a  poet  may  be  pardoned  for  avoiding  if  possible) 
is  a  very  rough  and  mounuinous  island,  adja- 
cent to  those  of  Eigg  and  Cannay.  There  is 
almost  no  arable  ground  upon  it,  so  that,  except 
in  the  plenty  of  the  deer,  which  of  course  are 
now  nearlv  extirpated,  it  still  deserves  the  de- 
scription bestowed  by  the  Archdean  of  the 
Isles :— '*  Ronin,  sixteen  myle  north-wast  from 
the  ile  of  Coll,  lyes  ane  ile  callit  Ronan  He,  of 
sixteen  myle  long,  and  six  in  bredthe  in  the 
narrowest,  ane  forest  of  heigh  mountains,  and 
abundance  of  little  deir  in  it,  quhilk  dcir  will 
never  be  slane  downwith,  but  the  principal 
saittls  man  be  in  the  height  of  the  hill,  because 
the  deir  will  be  callit  upwart  ay  be  the  uinchell, 
or  without  tjoichel  they  will  pass  upwart  per- 
force. In  this  ile  will  be  gotten  about  Britane 
als  many  wild  nests  upon  the  plane  mure  as 
men  pleasis  to  gadder,  and  yet  by  resson  the 
fowls  hes  few  to  start  them  except  deir.  This 
ile  lyes  from  the  west  to  the  eist  in  lenth,  and 
pertains  to  M'Kenabrey  of  CoIIa.  Many  solan 
geese  are  in  this  \\^.^*— Monroes  Description  of 
the  yVettem  Isles,  p.  x8. 

309.  On  Scoorein  next  a  tvaming  iirht 
Summon'aher  warriors  to  tkejight ; 
A  numerous  race,  ere  item  Macteod 
(Xer  their  bleak  shores  in  x/engeance 
strode. 

These,  and  the  following  lines  of  the  stanza, 
refer  to  a  dreadful  ule  of  feudal  vengeance,  of 
which  unfortunately  there  are  relics  that  still 
attest  the  truth.  Scoor-EiRg  is  a  high  peak  in 
■the  centre  of  the  small  Isle  of  Eigg,  or  Egg, 
one  of  the  caverns  in  which  was  the  scene  of  a 
horrid  feudal  vengeance.  This  noted  cave  has 
a  very  narrow  opening,  through  which  one  can 
hardly  creep  on  his  knees  and  hands.  It  ri.ses 
steep  and  lofty  within,  and  runs  into  the  bowels 
of  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  255  measured  feet ; 


the  height  at  the  entrance  may  be  about  three 
feet,  but  rises  within  to  eighteen  or  twenty,  and 
the  breadth  may  vary  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  rude  and  stony  bottom  of  this  cave  is 
strewed  with  the  bones  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  the  sad  relics  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island,  aoo  in  number,  who  were 
slain  on  the  following^  occasion : — ^The  Mac- 
Donalds  of  the  Isle  of  Egg,  a  people  dependent 
on  Clan- Ranald,  had  done  some  injury  to  the 
laird  of  Mac-Leod.  The  tradition  of  the  ble 
says,  that  it  was  bv  a  personal  attack  on  the 
chieftain,  in  which  his  back  was  broken.  But 
that  of  the  other  isles  bears,  more  probably, 
that  the  injury  was  offered  to  two  or  three  of 
the  Mac-Leods,  who,  landing  upon  Eigg,  and 
using  some  freedom  with  the  youne  women, 
were  seized  by  the  islanders,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  turned  adrift  in  a  boat,  which  the 
winds  and  waves  safely  conducted  to  Skye. 
To  avenge  the  offence  given,  Mac-Leod  sailed 
with  such  a  body  of  men  as  rendered  resistance 
hopeless.  The  natives  fearing  his  vengeance, 
concealed  themselves  in  this  cavern,  and,  after 
a  strict  search,  the  Mac-Leods  went  on  board 
their  galleys,  after  doing  what  mischief  they 
could,  concluding  the  inhabitants  had  left  the 
isle,  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  Long  Island, 
or  some  of  Clan-Ranald's  other  possessions. 
But  next  morning  they  espied  from  the  vessels 
a  man  upon  the  island,  and  immediately  land- 
ing again,  they  traced  his  retreat  by  the  marks 
of  his  footstep,  a  light  snow  being  unhappily 
on  the  ground.  Mac-Leod  then  surrounded  the 
cavern,  summoned  the  subterranean  garrison, 
and  demanded  that  the  individuals  who  had  of- 
fended him  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  This 
was  peremptorily  refused.  ITie  chiefuin  then 
caused  his  people  to  divert  the  course  of  a  rill 
of  water,  wnich,  falling  over  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  would  have  prevented  his  purposed  vcn- 

Siance.  He  then  kindled  at  the  entrance  of 
e  cavern  a  huge  fire,  composed  of  turf  and 
fern,  and  maintained  it  with  imrelenting  as- 
siduity, until  all  within  were  destroyed  by  suf- 
focation. I'he  date  of  this  dre^idful  deed  must 
have  been  recent,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
fresh  appearance  of  those  relics.  I  brought  off, 
in  spite  of  the  prejudice  of  our  sailors,  a  skull 
from  among  the  numerous  specimens  of  mor- 
tality which  the  cavern  afforded.  Before  re- 
embarking  we  visited  another  cave,  opening  to 
the  sea,  but  of  a  character  entirely  different, 
being  a  large  open  vault,  as  high  as  that  of  a 
cathedral,  and  running  back  agreat  uny  into 
the  rock  at  the  same  height  The  height  and 
width  of  the  opening  gives  ample  light  to  the 
whole.  Here,  after  174s,  when  the  Catholic 
priests  were  scarcely  tolerated,  the  priest  of 
Eigff  used  to  perform  the  Roman  Catholic 
service,  most  of  the  islanders  being  of  that  per- 
suasion. A  huge  ledge  of  rocks,  rising  about 
half-way  up  one  side  of  the  vault,  served  for 
altar  and  pulpit :  and  the  appearanceof  a  priest 
and  Highland  congregation  in  such  an  extraor- 
dinary place  of  worship,  might  have  engaged 
the  pencil  of  Salvator. 
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Tlir  infrnor  f.f  (}.-•  M.n.l  of  Arr.in  a't-M/.'.^ 
viil,  hf.iutiful  Hi..;l,l,uicl  -fxiu-rv  'I'bc  hil-^- 
li'iii;;  \rry  r"<ky  -iH'l  prr  <  ipitnus,  afford  '•''■" 
(  :.':(i.i' I  ,  <.f  ^ic.ii  fifi^'hl.  fhoiicli  of  iEu-..ri<;i '-T 
:.1,|.-  I,rr.,.!ili.  'riK-rr  is  one  |>.iv>  .-xcr  the  :i>  ' 
M.K  lir;ii,  iciiowncd  for  ihc  dilcinina  of  a  pv«-f 

•   Asked.  t  Without  lying. 
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wiKftan,  who,  bc'iij;  tcmptejd  by  the  narrQwriess 
of  the  ravine  ta  sttp  4cro:<a.  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  firsi.  niovcniicntf  but  ti.>ok  fr7jihc  when  it 
bi^aipe  iwceswry  to  m&vc  the  en  tier  fcwt,  aiid 
rcnuined  in  ;l  posture  equally  luJifrous  md 
ditn^emiM^  UDlU  ^ome  chance  passenger  as&t^ted 
bei  to  extricate  hcnelt  l\  is  said  ilw  remained 
Lberc  Aomc  huur>. 

317.  Olet  Brvdick*!  {9/Aic  iMvrrt  torrr  wrtn  ; 
/^n*/«  Ha^fiftx^,  iait  tktirEnglhh  hrdt 
£)&u£!iii  Mad  te&n.  tkriM  by  tkr  mterd. 

Brodick  {If  BTathwicIc  Castle,  id  the  IsJe  of 
Arraji,  l¥>.  an  ancicni  fortre^^  tie^ir  an  open  rostd' 
■fteoid  called  HitKllck:  Bay^  And  not  far  distant: 
(torn  3  taterable  harbour^  cLused  in  by  the  Island 
of  L^ntlasih.  Thli;  tmportaot  place  had  been 
Eksaailed  a  thort  time  before  Bruqe's  nirivaX  in 
the  UUnd,  J::ime%  Lord  DoUfi^laK,  who  accom- 
panted  Bru»  to  his  retreat  in  RachrirH!,  ^emu. 
to  the  Siprmi^  ef  1306,  to  have  tired  of  hii  abode 
there,  and  set  out  accord  iji|[iy,  in  the  phrase  of 
the  dmesiii  to  see  what  adventure  God  wcmid 
■etMJ  hitn.  Sir  Robert  60yd  aco^mpanied  him; 
vud  hit  kni^wkdge  of  the  locaKtin  of  Annui 
appears  to  have  directed  hii  cciUfse  thither. 
Thicy  landed  in  the  island  privatety,  and  appear 
to  \\AVii  [aid  an  ambu'bh  fof  Si^  Jono  llastingi, 
the  English  trav<.mor  of  Brodick,  suid  fHit- 
pri&cd  a  ci^nsiderablc  jsupply  4  T  arms  and  provi^ 
sjanM,  and  nt^arly  look  the  c^tleiiAcIf  Indeed, 
ikat  they  actually  did  so  haA  been  generally 
ftverted  by  hUtonaaf.  although  ft  does  not 
ippear  from  the  narrative  of  Barbour,  ,  .  .  llic 
castle  it  nnw  ntuch  modertii«d,  but  hait  a  digni- 
fied appearance^  being  suj-rounded  by  floimsb- 
iiig  plantations.  « 

J17,  CV?,  iW*  vtnth  HffactHStomWfarft 
A  lannT/agt  Htui^  vHmnt  hi  Atari. 

Barbour,  iFith  great  ^Empliclty,  give«  an  ancir* 
diste,  ham  wliit:h  it  woniJ  seem  that  the  vice 
of  piTofane  swearing,,  afterwards  tog  ]^euera] 
-among  tbc  Scutri^k  nation^  ura^^  at  this  tlmc^ 
confined  to  military  n^ien.  As  Dou^iai,  after 
Brucie^s  return  to  Scotland,  iras  rovme  about 
the  mounuinoui  country  of  Tweedd^re,  near 
the  wafer  of  Line^  he  cnanced  to  hear  some 
pen^ufist  in  a  farni-h<MHC  tay  "  iht  drvit, "  Cent- 
cludiiijE  frum  thi«  hardy  expreuion^  that  the 
bou^  contairted  inrarlike  g^ie^its,  be  immediatcEy 
BJiihalted  it,  and  had  the  gocMl  fortutie  to  make 

J)ri,''ioners  THdiq.ui  Rutdolph,  afterward*  the 
amaus  Eari  of  Murray,  and  Alexander  Stuart, 
Lord  Bonkle.  Both  were  then  in  the  English 
interest,  and  had  come  into  that  country  with 
the  purpoKe  of  driving  out  Di^bj^U^.  They 
afterwards  ranked  among  Bruce^s  most  £eabu« 
adherenif^ 

3»L  //avf  or  A  ftm  wkemct  ikat  wendr^itt 

W'hatt/turygimtf^^iirdtkrirtight  f^ 
il  tt/tr  Wiii  kit^!WH* 

The  following  arc  the  wofd*  of  an  ing^enious 
GQtreiipoadent,  to  wb«na  I  am  obliged  ht  miKb 


infomuLtiya  mmcting  Tumberry  and  it-;  neigh^ 
bourhwxl  :^*^  "Jlie  only  tradition  now  rcmcim' 
bered  tff  t!>e  landing  of  Robert  the  Brticc  in 
Carrick,  retaten  to  the  Are  ^en  Uv  bim  frotn  the 
I'fX^  of  Arr-yin.  It  is  stJl  generally  reported, 
and  religiotifily  believed  by  many,  that  ilits  Are 
was  rciuly  the  work  of  dupem^tunal  powerj 
uno^^'^i^tcd  by  the  hand  of  any  mortal  ijeina  i 
and  it  is  laidt  that^  for  sevei^l  cent  tines  the 
flame  ro^  yeady  tm  the  same  hnur  of  the  st^tne 
night  of  the  year  on  which  the  king  first  saw  it 
from  the  turrets  of  ESnudick  Ca^Ue  \  s.t\A  !iome 
go  to  Gtr  a«  to  uy,  th^t  if  the  exact  tijiie  M'er« 
known,  it  would  be  still  seen.  I'hat  this  super- 
stitious notion  ix  very  ancient^  is  evident  from 
the  place  where  the  fire  is  said  tt?  have  appeared 
being  called  the  Bogles*  Brae,  beyond  iliic  re- 
tnetnbrante  uT  inaii  In  support  of  this  ciunou* 
belief,  it  is  said  that  the  piartioe  of  burning 
heath  for  the  improvement  of  land  was  then 
uinknown  ;  that  a  aputikte  fjack  d'  bntbom) 
could  not  have  been  seen  across  the  brea<ltb  of 
the  Forth  of  Clyde  between  Ayrshire  and 
Arrkn :  and  that  the  courier  of  Brti^c  was  hii 
kinnman,  and  never  AuKpecied  of  tread bery." — 
Letter  from  Mr  Joseph  l^rain^  of  Newton- 
Stewart. 

334.  Tkr  SrMCf  k^tJk  wm  Att  /atAj^i  A^it! 

I  have  followed  the  lUtterin^  and  pleasing 
tradttion^  that  the  Bruce,  after  hi£  dcvcctu  upun 
the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  acttutlly  guitii-d  posses- 
sion of  his  maternal  casde.  But  the  tradition 
is  not  accurate.  The  fact  15,  that  he  was  onEy 
strong  enough  to  alarm  arvd  drive  in  the  43ut- 
p^^t^  of  (he  English  garrison,  then  commanded^ 
not  by  CliJTard,  as  ai^^umcd  In  the  texr,  but  b^ 
Percy.  Neither  was  ClilfDrd  slain  up>n  this 
occjubn^  though  lie  had  several  skirmishes  with 
Brneu-  He  tell  afterwards  in  the  battle  of 
Bannock  bum.  Bruct^  after  alarming  tlic  caj^tle 
of  Tumberry,  and  ^urpruing  some  pan  of  ihe 
garrison,  who  were  quurten:d  wiLhom  thv  iV4lls 
of  the  fartres;^,  retreated  inton  the  m'-->iint:iinous 
port  of  Camck,  and  there  made  him^^Lf  so 
strong,  that  the  English  *'cre  obliged  to  tva- 
cuatA  Tumberry,  anrij  at  length  the  C;i<^t1e  of 
Ayr,  Many  of  hl%  benefuctious  and  royal  gifts 
attest  hisatLacbnient  to  the  hereditar>'  foHowen 
of  hii  housei  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

335.  ^VAfH  Brwc/j  Sanger  Aa^  tficttfrvms 

0^£f  Lmtdoiat^  mfftmiaiMf  and  in  I/r^E 
vaJe. 

Th^  lirst  itnpoTtant  advantage  gained  by 
Bruce,  after  landing  at  Tumberry,  was  fiver 
Aymef  de  VaUance^  Earl  of  Pecnbp'ke,  the 
lame  by  whani  he  had  been  defe^Hcd  near 
Mednven.  They  met^  as  has  been  i^d.  by  ap- 
pointment, at  l^oudonhill,  in  the  we*-t  ff  Scot* 
land.  Pembroke  Mistatned  a  defeat :  and  fr^m 
th»t  time  Bnice  wis  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able Aying  army.  Yet  he  was  su]><ieqnent]i3r 
obliged  to  retreat  into  Aberdeenshire,  and  w"*^ 
there  auails4  by  Cemyn,  FjitI  ut  Bu£Ha&^  < 
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pom^d/rom  waste  astd 


Her  hundred  tribes,  whose  sceptre  rude 
Dark  Eth  (/Connor  swafd. 

rhere  b  in  the  Focdera  an  invitation  to  Eth 
Connor,  chief  of  the  Irish  of  Connaught, 
ting  forth  that  the  king  was  about  to  move 
linst  his  Scottbh  rebels,  and  therefore  re- 
nting the  attendance  of  sill  the  force  he  could 
ster,  either  commanded  by  himself  in  person, 
by  some  nobleman  of  his  race.  These  auxi- 
-ies  vrere  to  be  commanded  by  Richard  de 
rgh.  Earl  of  Ulster. 

;38.   The  Monarch  rode  along  the  van. 

rhe  English  vanguard,  commanded  by  the 
rU  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  came  in  sight 
the  Scottish  army  upon  the  evening  of  the 
I  of  Tune.  Bruce  was  then  riding  upon  a 
le  palfrey,  in  front  of  his  foremost  line,  put- 
j;  nis  host  in  order.  It  was  then  that  the 
sonal  encounter  took  place  betwixt  him  and 
Henry  de  Bohun,  a  gallant  English  knight, 
issue  of  which  had  a  great  effect  upon  the 
rits  of  both  armies. 

31.  Responsive  from  the  Scottish  host. 
Pipe-clang  and  bugle-sound  were  tos^d 

rhere  is  an  old  tradition,  that  the  well-known 
rtttsh  tune  of  **  Hey,  tutti,  taitti,"  was  Bruce's 
rch  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  The  late 
.  Ritson.  no  granter  of  propositions,  doubts 
ether  the  Scots  had  any  martial  music,  and 
>tes  Froissart's  account  of  each  soldier  in  the 
t  bearing  a  little  horn,  on  which,  at  the  onset, 
y  would  make  such  a  horrible  noise,  as  if  all 

devils  of  hell  had  been  among  them.  He 
crves,  that  these  horns  are  the  only  music 
ntioned  by  Barbour,  and  concludes,  that  it 
St  remain  a  moot  point  whether  Bruce's 
ly  were  cheered  by  the  sound  even  of  a 
tary  bagpipe  —Historical  Essay  prefixed 
kit  son's  Scottish  Songs.  It  may  be  observed 
Kissing,  that  the  Scoiti«ih  of  this  period  eer- 
ily observed  some  musical  cadence,,  even  in 
idin^  their  horns,  since  Bruce  was  at  once 
o^ised  by  his  followers  from  his  mode  of 
wing.  But  the  tradition,  true  or  false,  has 
;n  the  means  of  securing  to  Scotland  one  of 

finest  lyrics  in  the  language,  the  celebrated 
r-song  of  Bums, — "  Scots,  wha  hae  wi*  Wal- 
eblcd.** 

131.  See  where  yon  barefoot  Abbot  stands. 
And  blesses  them  with  lifted  hands. 

'  Maurice,  abbot  of  Inchaffray,  placing  him- 
r  on  an  eminence,  celebrated  mass  in  sight 
the  Scotti<ih  army.  He  then  passed  along 
front,  barefooted,  and  bearing  a  crucifix  in 
hands,  and  exhorting  the  Scots,  in  few  and 
cible  wtnxls,  to  comfait  for  their  right«  and 
ir  liberty.  The  Scots  kneeled  down.  *  They 
Id,'  cried  Edward :  '  see,  they  implore 
rcy.'     'They  do,'  answered   Ingelram  de 


Umfnville,  *bot  not  ours.  On  that  field  they 
will  be  victorious,  or  die.*** — Annals  of  Scot- 
land, voL  il  p.  47. 

33s.  Forth,  Marshal,  on  the  peasant  foe  t 
W^U  tame  the  terrors  oj  their  bow. 
And  cut  the  bow-string  loose  I 

The  English  archers  commenced  the  attack 
with  their  usual  bravery  and  dexterity.  But 
against  a  force  whose  importance  he  had 
learned  by  fatal  experience,  Bruce  was  pro- 
vided. A  small  but  select  body  of  cavalry 
were  detached  from  the  right,  under  command 
of  Sir  Robert  Keith.  They  rounded,  as  I  con- 
ceive, the  marsh  called  Miiton-bog,  and,  keep- 
ing the  firm  ground,  charged  the  left  flank  and 
rear  of  the  English  archers.  As  the  bowmen 
had  no  spears  nor  long  weapons  fit  to  defend 
themselves  against  hone,  they  were  instantly 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  spread  through  the 
whole  English  army  a  contusion  from  which 
they  never  fairly  recovered. 

Although  the  success  of  this  manoeuvre  was 
evident,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Scottish 
generals  do  not  appear  to  have  profited  by  the 
lesson.  Almost  every  subsequent  battle  which 
thev  lost  against  England  was  decided  by  the 
arcners,  to  whom  the  close  and  compact  array 
of  the  Scottish  phalanx  afforded  an  exposed 
and  unresisting  mark.  '  The  bloody  battle  of 
Halidoun-hill,  fought  scarce  twenty  years  after- 
wards, was  so  completely  gained  by  the  archers, 
that  the  English  are  said  to  have  lost  only  one 
knight,  one  esquire,  and  a  few  foot  soldiers. 
At  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  in  1346,  where 
David  II.  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner, 
John  de  Graham,  observing  the  loss  which  the 
Scots  sustained  from  the  English  bowmen,  of- 
fered to  charge  and  disperse  them,  if  a  hundred 
men-at-arms  were  put  under  his  command. 
"  But,  to  confess  the  truth,"  says  Fordun,  "  he 
could  not  procure  a  single  horseman  for  the 
service  proposed."  Of  such  little  use  is  expe- 
rience in  war,  where  its  results  are  opposed  by 
habit  or  prejudice. 

33a.  Each  braggart  churl  could  boast  before. 
Twelve  iicottish  lives  his  baldric  bore  I 

Roger  Ascham  quotes  a  similar  Scottish 
proverb,  "  whereby  they  give  the  whole  praise 
of  shooting  honestly  tu  Englishmen,  saying 
thus,  'that  every  English  archer  beareth  under 
his  girdle  twenty-four  Scottes.'  Indeed  Toxo- 
philus  says  before,  and  truly  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  'The  Scottes  surely  be  good  men  of 
warre  in  theyre  owne  feates  as  can  be  *.  but  as 
for  iUiootinge,  they  can  neither  use  it  to  any 
profite,  nor  vet  challenge  it  for  any  praise.'  * 
— IVorks  0/ Ascham,  edited  by  Bennet,  4to, 
p.  zza 

It  is  said,  I  tnist  incorrectly,  by  an  ancient 
English  historian,  that  the  "goodTLord  James 
of  Douglas"  dreaded  the  superiority  of  the 
English  archers  so  much,  that  when  ne  made 
any  of  them  a  prisoner,  he  gave  him  the  option 
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(if  IbMin^  thr  r.^rc^tifCT  ef  Mi  '^^^  KamJL  Of^M 
right  ^>x.  L-itJicr  '»|jecic«of  amiLULciuti  rctidcnnjif 
bini  Ji^t^^tuhLc  L  M  uia  iKs  bdrw,  I  bare  ail«Uid 
the  tcrU-nrLij^r  t  i  LtusttOfuUr  [luoace' 

U  i«  ^nvr^LJv  diliieiPcl  by  bUl«ri«&i^  that  the 
|tn4li*>Ji  Mirn  .u  ^nito  liitl  mtv  ths  btd4«a 

nuiJtf  ^^v  0»u  L  1,^  dry  «)  (be  r%bt  »M|f  amii^ 

iiwiiii  bir^lr  <'i  tli4  £i^tikb,  iuid  ralond  inefi 
v4t  ih«  t,  <  <  Ml  K 1 1  1*  4 1  h  thsiiL  li&ugbia  anil  Smart, 
»||.iii:aiHihiii^ilc4l  th*  ScMEub  nnt^^  led  Lbcif 
lb V  1411^1  ,l^^'  i<'  i^ir  chAf^.  Afid  the  battl*  hn* 

K--,M\\Mii,  i£.'ur  1  J  .1^1(^1  tbc  Wrliolv  Jioet  WA4  pbtfl- 

h^ir^t  iiKkiiiti,iiihH[  on  both  judei  for  A  king  tpiice 
Kl  liM^v  .  I  bo  >!  I -IE  fib  arqfaen  doing  grnit  cxe^ 
vH|i>*4i   4iimin;  i^if.'   EfifibfiJi   rnen-jit-arm4,  aficr 

],1  f    ^  i¥4#  '  tn't  is  tk^t  ihritk  m  ag^ny, 

\  \\\v^  V^vi\  tHild  tKitJ  this  Hne  requires  ^ 

ihtt  It*  fbf'  uiif-l  \uiA  u-,Pi;L-,  TTi.iy  1.^  jii'i^-iltcd 
{,1  \\^^\\\A  \\\\\,  \i\  piiMmcnJi  r>r  *0.'itt*in  nrihl  in- 
tjibi|44li'>^  Hn.'Mii''fi.lhTr'ji' utt(;r  n  rFiu-i  rnff.iri'^Jinlv 
^■.TV  (.^►^it  I  ^•^^i^t,  in  .i  '-^'frrh  niatk  in  rfcith 
fbiO<"  '*'  t*<i^K,  Myirui  vj  LhII  ff.r  cnFnrLin^'  fm- 
MviMtiH'  I'lWi.ii'iU  ►tMim.ils^  nriMctd  t!ti%  remtiTk' 
iib|p  F'li  r,  M>  l.>riQit.it;e  1/ibiL'b  I  will  n/t(  riLiitiK-)E<< 
Viv  rtti'^<ri(TMii  i  fn  !"fv'TtJ-  It.     It  wns  my  ir*«rLLJTiir, 

iif  rtif"*f¥.  '"'"f  i"  (brillirjsf  if m^jim.  wh^'li  ]  mU] 
^'vH^t^'^T   li»c    "KJ^-t    mcJiuic  billy  st»md   I  cslt 

llf.U<l 


335.  Lvrd  fffiAf  iitrj,  ^^  fnmt  4m  Om 

/^jrfrw  as  A  ilia.  JCfui  - 
Jims*  M  ^.'OA   l/j£*Um^  s%^J 

Wbfft  tbe  cfigaj^cintai  bcr»«cs  l^  ^ 
bedtc^  baui  lajited.  ifjine  time  flfygg.  ■^fei 
dioeisive  tnuvcBri«ii. Iry  brrn^ng  «n  tbc  "  ri\ 
Pfr^rve,  It  is  tn^dhiDitaUy  «4hL  **Ttt  «  4 
crisis,  he  »d4rcs5cd  th«  Lord  ef  tbe  lil^  k;J 
phraw  UAcd  las  t  Inolto  ]t>y  «om«  «#  ^ 
anJL^j  '"My  tnai  i«  conatjutt  in  t}t«E  * 
intimatcSi,  tlut  the  rt^^^rrv^  '^^^saeeiMcd 
ifi«ldi"  tbit  j»^(ifi  iti€  sactie  bnc  vritli  |f^ 
forces  Mlnwiiiy  ctisjjL^etJ :  wbic^,  lt»i.  ..„ 
HailcA  to  ccjojecturi:  ihat  the  Scc^i^  i^to 
muii  lijvc  b«B  much  thiane<|  fci 
«ioce,  in  tb^i  circumscnbed 
Tooni  fi>r  lij<  MMcrVt  tu  f^ll  ii 
ihp  j)d^;i,ttcc  oJT  the  i^colti^b 
contri  billed  a  ^oud  deal  io 
Mieupted  l^  the  rcscr 

554.   Tip   tf#Twj    f*^  Jirm,-^~m.tr    t^ 

J5*rttr,^ 
And  mimi£  tntigut  k/£^  tkgy  tmm 
Tbe  follaircn  nf  tbe  ScocdaJb  t^mt 
&twii  tbe  Cim&"  HIU  iii  tbfr  re*r.  the 

Snj  MP  J.r  The    S-11.    3,    r...cjvx'.  "^^//^'^" 
by  the  cnthniii.i>rTi  i.if  iKc  rnKiiicuT,    #-  l*« 
oriiJSlndcTi  avH-unird^  if    a   ti'nTi^|t',„ 
«-ui.h    iirms    as    *hcy   fiTiLnid    nt^j^^^     £1^-^^^ 
sheet?    t4i   tciK'pNrflcs   aiTfi    Unce-^^.   i.-|   <Xw« 
tb*Tti* elves    JJlcE    a  tiKw    Araiy    *^4^qc:«^  a 

'tbe  Ttfi^Tpecieii  app.iHtifTn  „f  »f^i  -i*^^ 
A  iww  .trmv,   ir...mfibtrri    ihc  cr(Tiru*..-fl^  mtMt 

afrcfdv  l.rtv  ,tk"(  m n^  ibe  K*i|;h*>^  .^^  ici 

in    uv*.Ty    fbn-Lriim,    and   w^re    pt^?^ 

immense  sLaui^htcr. 


iD^  ilH  ttnK    ft! 
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l^t     f/ntf  fffv  mntrh   ivith   the  Da  ton  c/ 

Tifi-fttUftff  f 
I'lJfl'THiiJn  v^.M  .1   n^^  nf  ific    15  ir   ny  of  Gil 


poxcs.r.l    bv  a 


Ui^iJ',   \n   I  'uFnh<:Hiip!^l  i    il    »  is 

lUn^itl  (.■HJIlJy  ^T  shr  lifTiC  <if  (Ik;  >  ,  ..,  .  -  .  ,  .v. 
***i1l<»F  Ol*-  fJp.ith  Mf  (iilTni>.  .■.  I,..r.!  '.f  I  rycr- 
HHiJI*  4lJld  'ii'frrtittiwtt  \f ,  Ihihort  V.iuv  t' ivc 
K  .^^^j — ^— J  'Ji-rf'-nt*'n-.k  ro  l;i, -cr  )n'l  s' n. 
|Wbirh  i^.ir.iiij.har-'.Tuar.N  hc- 
"  ►  d Jer  hr.itfi'rr  R'.' f.rt,  (he 
L  whn  rb'-'i  w  \t\\-  Tit  i<<n';. 
1  ofstl  inil^bn.!.  ;:.ivc  (.!!- 
turtiift  *-"n,  n.mic  i  Rnlnt'.fi. 
hy  de^.  rrirl  to  his  clf'<-'«t  s^m 
k^FKili.h  l-:olan-i  h-'i  i-^  ue 
'  Kaijribnh.  after  wh^-n  «sm.:- 
ratiri  llity  wtre  nnrnecl  R^'ands 
'lAl  v^rrr  liiTil*.  thcrof,  until  the 
rd  (he  f'rujrrh  That  hrni--c  gave 
*  A  bvnd  deiter,  chcquy,  or  a.nd 


mid  L  uiubfriafid,  vul.   ii    p.  ^i,. 

34 r     Aud  his  zi-hn  slcef^s  at  P-vw^j.-.V-.j/ 

Diinnailrai^c  iv  '-.ne  of  the  _  rr.r.vi  p^<vt>  ''-  - 
CiiTii;>'.-:!  (Ik!  intti  \V\.- tni.Tc'L.r.d.  I:  t-.;o  .> 
n:tme  ;"r"in  a  oirn.  nr  j  jlc  of' ^t  ne-^  ere  t-.  *  -i 
is  V  I  !.  t..  the  n:cin  ry  of  l^unn-.^I.  :>.«  L.>: 
King  -jf  Cuml  crh,nd. 

342    Iff  />^Ts^'d  red  Pcnr:;h's  T.irJr  /:.-^xd 

A  circular  intrer^chrrent.  .-iJ'  ut  h^[''  a  -r  > 
from  I'cnrith.  is  thii-  j  pi:!.i-iy  tcrmei  The 
circle  within  the  c'.irh  :<  aS.  ui  >  re  h.-.-crr: 
and  -ixty  pace<  in  cir.ur-.l'trrtr.ce.  w:h  ,  :-cn- 
inc^.  'T  ap-.irnr.ci^cs.  direct!^■  r;:,^..t-  :^  c:.*" 
other.  As  the  clrt.h  i-  or. '  ihc  irrer  f  •  >  : 
c-tuid  not  he  intended  for  the  riir'x-c  '' 
defence,  and  it  h.»N  re.i^orvably  t-crn  c.-^-«- 
tured,  that  the  enclosure  was  designed  far  tis 
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solemn  exercise  of  feats  of  chivalry,  and  the 
embankment  around  for  the  convenience  of  the 
spectators. 

342.  Left  MayhurgKs  mound  and  stones  of 

power. 

Higher  up  the  river  Eamont  than  Arthur's 
Round  Table,  is  a  prodigious  enclosure  of  great 
antiquity,  formed  by  a  collection  of  stones  upon 
the  top  of  a  gently  sloping  hill,  called  May- 
burgh.  In  tl^  plain  which  it  encloses  there 
stands  erect  an  unhewn  stone  of  twelve  feet  in 
height  Two  similar  masses  are  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  during  the  memory  of  man. 
The  who'e  appears  to  be  a  monument  of 
Druidical  times. 

343.  The  surface  of  that  sable  tarn. 

The  small  lake  called  Scales-tarn  lies  so 
deeply  embosomed  in  the  recesses  of  the  huge 
mountain  called  Saddleback,  more  poetically 
Glaramara,  is  of  such  great  depth,  and  so  com- 
pletely hidden  from  the  sun,  tnat  it  is  said  its 
beams  never  reach  it,  and  that  the  reflection  of 
the  stars  may  be  seen  at  mid-day. 

344.  On  Calibum*s  resistless  brand 

This  was  the  name  of  King  Arthur's  well- 
known  sword,  Sometimes  also  called  Excalibar. 

344.   The  terrors  of  TintadgeVs  spear. 

Tintadgel  Castle,  in  Ccnwill,  is  reported 
to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  King  Arthur. 

348.    That  bum*d  and  blighted  where  it  fell. 

The  author  has  an  indistinct  recollection  of 
an  adventure,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
b  here  ascribed  to  King  Arthur  having  befallen 
one  of  the  ancient  kln^s  of  Denmark.  The 
horn  in  which  the  burning  liquprwas  presented 
to  that  monarch  is  said  still  to  be  preserved  in 
the  Royal  Museum  at  Copenhagen. 

348.  The  Saxons  to  subjection  brought. 

Arthur  is  said  to  have  defeated  the  Saxons 
in  twelve  pitched  battles,  and  to  have  achieved 
the  other  feats  alluded  to  in  the  text 

348.   There  Morolt  of  the  iron  mace. 

The  characters  named  in  the  stanza  are  all 
of  them  more  or  le<:s  distinguished  in  the 
romances  which  treat  of  Kin^  Arthur  and  his 
Round  Table,  and  their  names  are  strung  to- 
gether according  to  the  established  custom  of 
minstrels  upon  such  occasions  :  for  example,  in 
the  ballad  of  the  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine : — 

**  Sir  Lancelot,  Sir  Stephen  bolde. 
They  rode  with  them  that  daye. 
And.  foremost  of  the  companye. 
There  rode  the  stewarde  Kaye. 

"  Soe  did  Sir  Banier,  and  Sir  Bore, 
And  eke  Sir  Garratte  keen. 
Sir  Tristrem  too,  that  gentle  knight. 
To  the  forast  fresh  and  greene/* 


348.  LooX^d  stoVn-wise  on  the  Queen, 

Upon  this  delicate  subject  hear  Richard 
Robmson,  citizen  of  London,  in  his  Assertion 
of  King  Arthur : — "  But  as  it  is  a  thing  suf- 
ficiently apparent  that  she  (Guenever,  wife  of 
King  Arthur)  was  beautiful,  so  it  is  a  thing 
doubted  whether  she  was  chaste,  yea  or  no. 
Truly,  so  far  as  I  can  with  honestie,  1  would 
spare  the  impayred  honour  and  fame  of  noble 
women.      But  yet  the  truth  of   the  historie 

Eluckes  me  by  the  eare,  and  wilteth  not  onety, 
ut  commandeth  roe  to  declare  what  the  an- 
cients have  deemed  of  her.  To  wrestle  or  con- 
tend with  so  great  authoritle  were  indecde  unto 
me  a  controversie,  and  that  grcate." — Asser- 
tion of  King  Arthure.  Imprinted  by  John 
Wolfe,  London^  1583. 

'  349.   There  were  two  who  loved  their  neigh- 
bour^ witfes. 
And  one  who  loved  his  own. 

**  In  our  forefathers'  tyme,  when  Papistrie,  as 
a  standyng  poole,  covered  and  overflowed  all 
England,  fcwe  books  were  read  in  our  loneue, 
savying  certaine  bookes  of  chevalrie,  as  they 
said,  for  pastime  and  pleasure  ;  which,  as  some 
say,  were  made  in  tne  monasteries,  by  idle 
monks  or  wanton  chanons.  As  one,  for  ex- 
ample. La  Morte d^ Arthure;  the  whole  plea- 
sure of  which  book  standcth  in  two  spcciall 
poynts,  in  open  manslaughter  and  bold  bawd- 
rye  :  in  which  booke  they  be  counted  the 
noblest  kni^htes  that  do  kill  most  men  witliout 
any  quarrcll,  and  commit  fowlest  adoulteries 
by  sutlest  shiftes ;  as  Sir  Launcelot,  with  the 
wife  of  King  Arthur,  his  master ;  Sir  Tristram, 
with  the  wife  of  King  Marke,  his  uncle  ;  Sir 
Lamerocke,  with  the  wife  of  King  Lotc.  that 
was  his  own  aunt  This  is  good  stuffe  for  wise 
men  to  laugh  at :  or  honest  men  to  take  plea- 
sure at:  yet  I  know  when  Gods  Bible  was 
banished  the  Court,  and  La  Morte  d' Arthure  re- 
ceived into  the  Prince's  chamber." — Ascham's 
Schoolmaster. 

349.  Who  won  the  cup  of  Gold. 

See  the  comic  tale  of  the  Boy  and  '  the 
Mantle,  in  the  third  volume  of  Percy's  Relitjues 
of  Ancient  Poetry,  from  the  Breton  or  Norman 
original  of  which  Ariosto  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  his  Tale  of  the  Enchanted  Cup. 

353.  Horse-milliner  of  modem  days. 

"The  trammels  of  the  palfraye  pleased  his 
sight. 
And  the  horse-mil lanere  his  head  with  roses 
dight" 

Rowley's  Ballads  ofCharitie. 

353.   Whose  Logic  is  from  Single-speech. 

See  "Parliamentary  Logic,  &c.,  by  the 
Right  Honourable  William  Gerard  Hamilton,** 
(x8o8J  commonly  called  "Single-Speech  Hamil- 


56o.   Theptasani,  at  hit  labmtr  blithr. 

Plies  th*  hook'd  staff  and  shorten  d 
scythe. 

The  reaper  in  FUndere  carries  in  his  left  hand 
a  stick  with  an  iron  hook,  with  which  he  collects 
as  much  grain  as  he  can  cut  at  ope  sw^p  with 
a  short  scythe,  which  he  holdsm  his  n^ht  hand 
Ther  carry  on  this  double  process  wuh  great 
tpirit  and  dexterity. 

37a  Pmlt  BrnwUt  ikm  what  tMaugkU 
wentkmet 

It  was  affirmed  by  the  prisoners  of  war,  that 
Bonaparte  had  promised  his  army,  m  case  of 
victory,  twenty-four  hours'  plunder  of  the  aty 
of  Brussels. 

371.  "OmlOmrwas  sHll  kit  stem  exclaim. 

The  characteristic  obstinacy  of  Napoleon  was 
nevermore  fully  displayed  than  in  what  we  may 
be  permitted  to  hope  wiU  prove  the  last  of  his 
fields  He  would  listen  to  no  advice,  and  allow 
of  no  obstacles.  An  eye-witness  has  gi^-cn  the 
following  account  of  his  demeanour  towards  the 
end  of  the  action  :— 

*' It  was  near  seven  o'clock.  Bonaparte,  who 
till  then  had  remained  upon  the  ndge  of  the 
bin  whence  he  could  best  behold  what  passed, 
contemplated  with  a  stem  countenance  the 
scene  of  this  horrible  slaughter.  The  more 
that  obiitacles  seemed  to  multiplv.  the  more  his 
dntinacy  seemed  to  increase  He  became  in- 
dignant at  these  unforeseen  difficulties :  and, 
far  from  fearing  to  push  to  extremities  an  army 
whoM  confidence  m  him  was  boundless,  he 
fjfatfKf  not  to  pour  down  fresh  troops,  and  to 
give  orders  to  march  forward— to  charge  with 
the  bayonet-<o  carry  by  storm.  He  was  re- 
n^at^ftf  InfnmM^d.  from  different  points,  that 
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le  British  cavalry  miiurling  with  those  of 
emy,  to  "a  thcusaM  tuUurt  at  work 
Hg  pott  and  kettUs* 

Period  ofkonanr  a*  o/woes. 
What  brig^  careers  *twas  tkime  to 
close! 

rhoraas  Pictoo,  Sir  William  Poosonby, 
>1onel  Sir  William  de  Lancey,  were  on 
AT,  and  were  killed  durin|;  the  battle.  Of 
Kt  named,  Wellington  in  his  despatch 
In  Lieutenant-General  SirT.  Picton,  his 
y  has  sustained  the  loss  of  an  oflScer  who 
quently  disbngulshed  himself  in  his  ser- 
le  fell  j;!orioiuIy  leading  his  division  to 
ge  with  bayonets,  by  wnich  one  of  the 
erious  attacks  made  by  the  enemy  on 
sition  was  repulsed."  The  commander- 
f  also  alludea  to  Sir  W.  Ponsonby  as  an 
:nt  to  his  profession.  It  was  in  endeavour- 
irrest  the  too  rapid  and  reckless  advance 
brigade  that  Ponsonby,  being  intercepted 
French  lancers,  in  a  ploughed  field,  was 

Sir  William  de  Lancey  had  been  mar- 
s  recently  as  the  Apnl  preceding  the 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  lines — 

;  Lancey  change  Love's  bridal  wreath, 
T  laurels  from  the  hand  of  death." 

1  Miller,  of  the  Guards,  was  son  of  Sir 
a  Miller,  Lord  Glenlee.  It  is  told  of 
lat  at  his  desire^  when  on  the  point  of 
the  colours  of  his  regiment  we^  waved 
s  heal.  Colonel  Cameron,  of  Fassiefcm, 
Duatre  Bras,  while  heading  a  charge  of 
1  or  Gordon  Highlanders.     "Generous 


Gonlon"  was  Colonel  the  Honourable  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen. He  fell  by  the  side  of  his  chief,  and  a 
monument  erected  by  his  brother  now  marks 
the  spot. 

374.  —  tke  towers  o/Hongomoni. 

' '  Hougomont — a  sort  of  ch&teau,  with  a  garden 
and  wood  atuched  to  it,  which  was  powerfully 
and  effectually  maintained  by  the  Guards  dur- 
ing the  action.  This  pbce  was  particularly 
interesting.  It  was  a  qutet-looking  gentleman^ 
house,  whtdi  had  been  burnt  by  the  French 
shells.  The  defenders,  burnt  out  of  the  house 
itself,  betook  themselves  to  the  little  garden, 
where,  breaking  loop-holes  through  the  brick 
walls,  they  kept  up  a  most  destructive  fire  on 
the  assailants,  who  had  possessed  themselves  of 
a  little  wood  which  surrounds  the  villa  on  one 
%A6m.**Scott  to  the  Duke  0/  Buccleuch,  Aug. 
18x5. 

374.  And  Field  of  Waterloo. 

"  I  went,"  says  Byron,  "  twice  over  the  field, 
comparing  it  with  mv  recollection  of  similar 
scenes.  As  a  plain,  Waterloo  seems  marked 
out  for  the  scene  of  some  ^eat  action,  though 
this  may  be  mere  imagination.  I  have  viewed 
with  attention  those  of  Plataca.  Troy.  Mantinea, 
Leiictra,  Chaeronea,  and  Marathon  :  and  the 
field  around  Mount  Sl  Jean  and  Huugomont 
appears  to  want  little  but  n  better  cause,  and 
that  indefinable  but  impressive  halo  which  the 
lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a  celebrated  spot, 
to  vie  in  interest  with  any  or  all  of  these,  except, 
perhaps,  the  last  mentioned." 


NOTES  TO  HAROLD 

There   mi^ht   I    share   my   Surtee^ 

happier  lot. 
:rt  Surtees  of  Mainsforth.  Esq.,  F.S.A., 

of  "  The  History  of  Antiquities  of  the 
r  Palaune  of  Durham." 

Like  step  a/ Bets  false  priest. 
is  a  reference  to  "The  History  of  Bel 
;  Dragon,"  in  the  Apocryphal  Books.' 


THE  DAUNTLESS. 

397.  Matthew  and  Morton  we  as  such  may 


And  such    {'f fame  speak  truth)  the 
honoured  Barrington. 

Bishop  Matthew,  Bishop  Morton,  and  Bishop 
Barrington  successively  held  the  See  cm 
Durham. 


NOTES  TO  BALLADS  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


The  Swiiser  priest  has  ta'en  the  field. 
he  Swiss  clergy  who  were  able  to  bear 
m^ht  in  this  patriotic  war. 

O  Hare-castle^  thou  heart  of  hare  t 
le  original,  Haasenstein^  or  Hare-stone. 

The  peaks  they  hrafd  from  their  boot- 
Points 
Might  well-nigh  load  a  wain. 
seems  to  allude    to   the  preposterous 
,  during  the   Middle  Ages,  of  wearing 
fith  the  points  or  peaks  turned  upwards. 


and  so  long,  that  in  some  cases  ther  were 
fastened  to  the  knees  of  the  wearer  with  small 
chains.  When  they  alighted  to  fi^ht  upon  foot, 
the  Austrian  gentlemen  could  not  mo\-e  atxMit 
freely  until  they  had  cut  off  these  peaks,  that 
they  might  move  with  the  necessary  activity. 

499.   The  Austrian  Lion  *gan  to  growL 

A  pun  on  the  Archduke's  name.  Leopold. 

499.    The  Mountain  Bull  he  bent  his  brows. 

A  pun  on  the  Urus.  or  wild-bull,  which  gives 
to  the  Canton  of  Uri. 
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NOTES  TO  BALLADS. 


'J'Jic  )l-r.>  ii  ;ht-ii  hv  Lhji  Hii^Mander^,  tin  the 
ie;i  U  M:ty<  \n  ct.TijjIijnce  wuli  a  cu-.inEa  de- 
rive: I  frill  iliif  I '4^411  ticiKs,  art  termed  JTrJ* 

v»ri -^ut  ■u\'*  "•  'Li  I  Lis  rliia,  bath  in  the  Dortli  of 
.S^tnLmJ  und  ill  Vv'jlefc 

I  ran  only  ile^:ribe  tfw  wcqnd  sight,  "bjr 
.td>jptM^:f  hr  J.ifi(]-^fjA'»  dcnniii'Cin,  wht^  cafb  it 
'*Art  Ht.ur.^.*  ii^tiiljcr  by  ih«  fnind  upan  the 
eye.  ur  f'y  I  v  y  c  u;^an  ihc  mind,  by  which 
thinijs  lIicidI  .ji  I  ftilure  aj*  perceived  aod  jeetl 
iis  if  ih  'V  wcTP  ^rcactit"  to  which  I  «otdd 
only  adit,  ih-M  i^ic  <pftctnil  Bippearances  Uim 

EresuJin^lh  H'l^l'^1■  pr^rsa^  niJiifnniuie  :  that  the 
\XLV\\\y  I  if  }.i;i  111  fill  to  thci«  who  fiiippaiic  the^ 
pt^'^f.^v  a.  Hvit  I  Lhm  they  usitaUy  ac^^uire  ic 
while  Thefubd^i::^  under  the  |tft;ssure  of  mebn- 
chuly. 

437h    fl  ''iH£9-fif ,  f f .  OrAt^t  ntt§  prtvaUt 
St.  Oran  wM*  1  rriend  and  follower  of  St 
C'lhjtn^itn  myX  wus  Viiriel    at    Ic  iltikilt.     Hi* 

pfetion^"j'i^  M  Ine  a  ■.jimi. 'Wt;rt  i.i,il4Ci' dtiljun.i-*. 
AccMiiliii^  i«  IfTt  iff^L'fui,  he  Li.vifc-^4;nitiJ  !■►  Ln^ 
buri(?  1  filivj?,  -tn  iirl'^^r  t  j  prupirlTii:  cfrialit  d'.-- 
Hlion*  <tf  the  -i  ili  wh-s  oS-iriii.  ic  1  ilni  ;iUi,rnp1'<-iir 
CnhjMlhi    M  iiiM    .1  C^  i|irl.      C^^'lUlTlh^i  tali:>cd 

ijic  b  ►'ly  '''f  ^l  "i  f  I'iikd  f'l  ht  ilo;^  11  [1,  ;j.rLtf  ihrcij 
cbyi.  hi  J  Ell  n>  e  I  j  \*'hiii  i  ir,in>  t'>  tht  hi^friir 
Mi\\    Hi,  III  hi     -1'    tlhi'  ii- -j-LMlU^    dL^Lfcrt'd,    th:it 

ihcTti  M..S  Li.isli  r  a  Ciiid,  .t  jiii.ke3i>;iiti  nor  .i 
f'(im«  fci  ^t.' '  lie  h  -'l  pij  (imu  i'l  ni*^S,p  fiiri'nir 
di*aint'fTC'.i  fif  C  ihrn^M  ^'ui-vu  I  tliv  L';irth  ni'irc 
iBfire  Ut  bti  ^hi.o'n*!  |  f,v#f  In^n  Willi  the  mmti-.t 

•  lerVi  wtre  CinUv  h'f4*»lflffff  •  :  .i"  1.  nl  tncm  n-y 
ofhk*  rji*  1  '.eliliirl'i  iiJi  MxMi..'  U'l 

'  piv  tltr  d#  iiH  in<r  £  lis  '  uri.il  in  tli.it  pLicc. 
Thi>  ivtJje  rill;  ,iilLiii^i.[  Iv  "i  ilic  j>>>cm. 

'         St    I'.i!  ,11  1m-.      .    II  i.-'wpitiiC  yrh^ftil-j, 

h'.Iy    t   .'U:-  .       ..    ,.   ■        !      i^iiil     .ind,  Hf^'niir- 

(  T'li:)  ; :  .  ■    :     ••    II..        ,1,  it  ■l.'hfl'nttrjnu'e-.^ui, 

I    in   I'lic  ;  f   I  1   vv  1.    '1        ■  1       hf  r^HR'di  nnd 
,    tlirl  .1  (:-     1  1;.  X-,':    .  ■  :.    (■  Clvini.   hs'.  ■.  ... 

I     6.»()       \\'i;i'r-  •••!    .1        .  1.1  tr  :r.  ■-ril'<ir4   the  Nrrifv- 
I     Lij/tv,.  ^,    k      \t       I  •,.  i>  •■'>    -n  -Mil  '^iitv\  |.,-|U 

I    su^Ji  I     ''^'       :r     -''  ■  "' ■■    Ji  :li  t->  t^i.n      i!i 

I  will    li  li  ■  u  r    •  ■        1    i  .  r        'J    .-.  '1..  '.        ■-*     .1    tiLiliy 

■  i.in>il,'v  T..  t',  •  ■  ••  t.  :,,  ■  ■  111 
N|M-;,  i    ^^:l     ,  ■   ;•          ,  .    :   i     • 'i  ,t    ry-r.  l -:         'V\^r    ,,i;, 

'  .,r     I,.i.  m:v     a   ,       .1      ■        r.^I     t,,    tin.    ^..■nl,    sv  1,  . 

,  ^..v^:  ',,,.,    >-'  ,   U   '      l.n.  r,   K-ntr,:..   .„,  1  St. 

,      J'lnll.n..     :,•    1     r ,.1,    ,n     I  •■•k'V 

,  t    It.  uv  t'l  .•    K  .'■■-:  !'!••  r.                     .  .■     ■      H-  |..(" 

1  li;]  ,u-^   ■     :■  ,,;!      ;,  .,,     1   InM.li  .M.  ..rin.uliM  I,   l,r 

)  i-ur]  ..     \    .,  ,,      \    r  ~\f.r-:.  ,,ivl  li.i.l  it  ■    irnc<!  at 

/  I'n-li-i  :    ,•  •    .  ,ir     •■       I'trvi-  i>  tM  tlu-  r.;.tt;c  .-f 

/  yA</;n).  .'.  iijrii,    t.ic     Lin  ;\    c\v.i\il  un,  a    iiuin    ot 


little  fniih.  abstracted  the  reltf^  and  defViiSltd 
It  io  a|^4ce  pf  security.  1e:^t  i|  th^Hiy  fmil  into 
tLi^  hAiidfl  of  the  Ei)g;]i>liu  Htit,  jo  E  wMlm 
Rcl^e^t  wu  addrenAUtJt  his  ptmyen  tn  ih«  cmpiy 
c^4;etp  it  >vm  ob!iervt.d  to  o\xn  ntui  h^ut  vud' 
dcnly  :  ftti:T,  en.  in^pttlicn,  ttic  *^Mti  iiAii>  fiiuftj 
to  hive  htn;*=lf  dcjx  fiiiej  h\i  urin  in  Oc  *lmiie 
as  aR  fu^oraiicii  of  vjciHjir>\  Snr'h  i^  the  t^tc  of 
Letli^y'  Llut  thivuf:h  Bruce  h'slc  itceJvd  iktf 
the  arm  of  ^t-  Fdinn  ^sh^xiM  *v¥i^t  hk\  cwn^  he 
deJic^£e4 1 '  him,  in£rj,titude^  w  (muf y  at  KiUiiB, 
iip<:in  Loch  Tay. 

Iti  tlie  S-oti  Kla^^tne  for  July.  i$vi.  thtn 
IS  A  ct*i:y  cjf  a  ¥cry  cartirt«  crv.wn  Rrattt,  djt^ 
irihjuly^  4E7,  by  wliiii^h  Jjttivo  III.  c^tifirm^ 
If)  K^liL-e  Tiiire,  an  mhiibLt;iiit  of  SEr»tia4xlij»ii, 
in  Pcnhihirej  the  fjcaLeiblr-'ctcrtrMjand  cojof* 
mentof  arejc  of  i>i-  Filbn,  leing  aprgncisJjf 
the  head  of  a  pa-^toral  f  laff  c^led  the  Oun^h.  \ 
which  he  and  hi^  prtd«c'AO<^  »«  *:iid  |*j  hjHr* 
poute-^cd  since  the  <J:(yi  of  Rnlwrt  Bruce,  Am 
the  Quegrich  wn.s  lued  to  cure  diMwe!«  tiik 
docnoicnt  ii  pmbably  the  oioct  a^cjeist  psWiM 
ever  emoted  for  ^  quajdt  im^IcEm.  T)kft  !•§*■ 
nil  III  4  conrspundcnt,  hy  whoiti  it  js  furnkhed, 
^iB-ilii-r  jit  -L-rvt.--,  that  irnMiri' 11:1,1  fi.jiti  il.n 
I  f  fiKcriiJrig  Si  i  tlliin  are  to  I",  iiimiil  in  (^  t'  ' 
I     Ll'?»T>l'\*-*  /'Vir,  V-iiik  4,  fi'hn  cr.vni. ,  an, J  in 

440,    Thffsinstny^h/T/  ihf  t\t{f  Uj**ur,^ir^    I 

*V\\vn:  \\  iin  ntd  jmd  "rlt-iiu»>*(i  Iti^h  irjiW-    | 
Liri),  Uu  I  ihu  I  tKJ^^MTvriLAth  -\ lUU  r.Tud  i.iev.U 
are    ►t.^n.S'inJy  I'l'i,  i*^*  ^hji   tl  cy  Ic^  Jkc  iij  no 
'    auitli4t^  tJttj,  t  in-h  iin.iiiMpr«>'  a,  if  ti|  te,j  li  t 
I    iimi.     h  IN  ttbtcd  tif  ^tle  o|  ^kLrt'Cth' n  V  re 
'    Li tiling,  th.it  4  di'itil  t>eije4  hntd  dif  Jmr  hti.ud, 
>bi'ch  ti'iic  tht  hi£*iIl  of  a  Lurn  f,  1  bcr  ti^  ii^; 
ddiy      'Ihti  ki.Chricnt  in  ih*^  fi*'""*  '^  'f  a  ^^^t  'a^' 
i.vitLJK  -  il  t  tih<  j^t'vhiiiiiU  "sCdtclAUikk    r*ir   i 
!    Itnf'iii,'  kaMVi^f  a  LLj-n'nt,' inij  rti-N        itnit-f''^    1 
Snd  iIjC  l,.Jy's  vtri^t-     ApritKcr  du.'-.sji.f  f.cjH,f* 

iL^HiUtd  tj  be  icy  C"ld  mid  Ui  fivcie  il. 
I     cil  any  one  tfkh  uhon^  thiy  cuirie  41:^  klui^IacL 

j         4 .}o.   Iff  cavir  tfi^f/ffim  Tt'^hrrr  A  wr*-fr*ir  .T Ar-r- 

I  T.ord  F.vcr';  ;ui'1  ::^if  l^rbn  J.^iidnrn.  <li:i:n^  I'^e 

>t;  ir  i:qtl,  '  -I'ltMirlE^d  l^m  iiu>si  ilu  .,  fi.'.  r.;, .  ^'  s 
litntrt  l^id  S'"-^lh'»h  fnmtjers^  <.  ,t<iijit;  li-  ^  in  -I  «>l' 
thn  nSa^'Uanif+K  and  evj  ci  ( i]f  i],!.-  jr.rn  <if 
:iM*i^dii?r.  tn  iWe  a^^iiripjce  imrltr  ihc  Kin? 
«,if  I'M  '1  hHil  tTp  nij)iL'  l^lh  XiiVirflihcr.  in  l^int 
Vr,"ir      1**    MTl  lOI-ll  "f  ifit'i''  di'pri-niuti. ,jT%,  >i:Mo4 

I    l.u^H       I  he.  idri  idy  ledger  ^^  L.urd  Kvcn;^ 

I        "I'l-'^ui  ,  n'«'cr*»l*.'*melkynex.fT^ar)*>hechjiri^rs 
)ii]Uiie-K  burned  and  iJeslrojetl      1 

?'-ots  sl.iin .^iM 

Tn-^Mncrs  l.iken                  .          .          .  F16 

Null  vcattlc) 10,380 
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Shepe *    xa,499 

Nags  and  geldings  1*396 

Gavt aoo 

Bolb  of  corn 850 

Insight  gear,  ftc.  (furniture)  an  incalcnlabJo 
quantity. 
Murdin's  State  Papers^  vol  L  p.  51. 

For  these  services  Sir  Ralph  Evers  was  made 
a  Lord  of  Parliament 

The  King  of  England  had  promi.sed  to  these 
two  barons  a  feudal  grant  of  tne  cour.try,  which 
they  had  thus  reduced  to  a  desert ;  upon  hearing 
which,  Archibald  Douglas,  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Angus,  is  said  to  have  sworn  to  write  the  deed 
of  investiture  upon  their  skins,  with  sharp  pens 
and  bloody  ink,  in  resentment  for  their  having 
defaced  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors  at  Melrose. — 
GoDSCROFT.  In  1545  Lord  Evers  and  Latoun 
again  entered  Scotland,  with  an  army  consist- 
ing of  3,000  mercenaries,  1,500  English  Bor- 
derers,  and  ^00  assured  Scottish  men,  chiefly 
Armstrongs,  lumbulls.  and  other  broken  clans. 
In  this  second  incursion,  the  English  generals 
even  exceeded  their  former  cruelty.  Evers 
burned  the  tower  of  Broomhouse,  with  its  lady 
(a  noble  and  aged  woman,  says  Lesley)  and  her 
whole  family.  The  English  penetrated  as  far 
as  Melrose,  which  they  had  destroyed  last  year, 
and  which  they  now  again  pillaged.  As  they 
returned  towards  Jedburgh,  they  were  followed 
by  Ang^is  at  the  head  of  i,aoo  horse,  who  was 
shortly  after  joined  by  the  famous  Norman 
Lesley,  with  a  body  of  Fife-men.  The  English, 
being  probably  unwilling  to  cross  the  leviot 
while  the  Scots  hung  upon  their  rear,  halted 
upon  Ancram  Moor,  above  the  village  of  that 
name :  and  the  Scottish  general  was  deliberat- 
ine  whether  to  advance  or  retire,  when  Sir 
Walter  Scott,*  of  Buccleuch,  came  up  at  full 
speed  with  a  small  but  chosen  body  of  his  re- 
tainers, the  rest  of  whom  were  near  at  hand. 
By  the  advice  of  this  experienced  warrior  (to 
whose  conduct  Pitscottie  and  Buchanan  ascribe 
the  success  of  the  engagement),  Angus  with- 
drew from  the  height  which  he  occupied,  and 
drew  up  his  forces  behind  it.  upon  a  piece  of 
low  flat  ground,  called  Panierheugh.  or  Paniel- 
heugh.    The  spare  horses  bemg  sent  to  an  emi- 

*  "The  Editor  has  found  no  instance  upon 
record,  of  this  family  having  taken  assurance 
with  England.  Hence,  they  usually  suffered 
dreadfully  from  the  English  forays.  In  August 
1544  (the  year  preceding  the  battle),  the  whole 
lands  belonging  to  Buccleuch.  in  West  Teviot- 
dale,  were  harried  by  Evers  :  the  outworks,  or 
barmkin,  of  the  tower  of  Branxholm  burned  : 
eight  Scots  iJain,  thirty  made  prisoners  and  an 
immense  prey  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
carried  off.  i*he  lands  upon  KaJe  Water,  be- 
longing to  the  same  chieftain,  were  also  plun- 
dered, and  much  spoil  obtained  ;  30  Scots  slain, 
and  the  Moss  Tower  (a  fortress  near  Eckford) 
smoked  very  sore.  Thus  Buccleuch  had  a  long 
account  to  settle  at  Ancram  Moor." — Murdin's 
State  Pa/ert,  pp.  45,  46. 


nence  in  their  rear,  appeared  to  the  English  to 
be  the  main  body  of  tne  Scots  in  the  act  c^  flight. 
Under  this  perMiasion,  Evers  and  Latoun  hur- 
ried forward,  and  having  ascended  the  hill, 
which  their  foes  had  abandoned,  were  no  less 
dismayed  than  astonished  to  And  the  phalanx 
of  Scottish  spearmen  drawn  up,  in  firm  array 
upon  the  flat  ground  below.  Tne  Scots  in  their 
turn  became  the  assailants.  A  hcrnn.  roused 
from  the  marshes  by  the  tumult,  soared  away 
betwixt  the  encountering  armies:  *' O !"  ex- 
claimed Angus,  "that  f  had  here  my  white 
goss-hawk.  that  we  might  all  yoke  at  once ! ' — 
GoDSCROFT.  The  English,  breathless  and  fa- 
ti^ed,  having  the  setting  sun  and  wind  full  in 
their  faces,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  reso- 
lute and  desperate  charge  of  the  Scottish  lancet 
No  sooner  had  they  begun  to  waver,  th.in  their 
own  allies,  the  a.ssured  Borderers,  who  had  been 
waiting  the  event,  threw  aside  their  red  crosses, 
and,  joining  their  countrymen,  made  a  most  ! 
merciless  slaughter  among  the  English  fugitives,  | 
the  pursuers  calling  upon  each  other  to  *'  re- 
member Broomhouse  !'  — Lkslkv,  p.  478. 

In  the  battle  fell  Lord  Evers  and  his  son, 
together  with  Sir  Brian  Latoun  and  800  English- 
men, many  of  whom  were  persons  of  rank.  A 
thousand  prisoners  were  uken.  Among  these 
was  a  patriotic  alderman  of  London,  Read  by 
name,  who,  having  contumaciously  refused  to 
pay  his  portion  of  a  benevolence,  demanded 
from  the  city  by  Henry  VIII.,  was  sent  by 
royal  authority  to  serve  against  the  Scots. 
These,  at  settling  his  ransom,  he  found  still 
more  exorbitant  in  their  exactions  than  the 
monarch.— Redpath's  Border  History,  p.  563- 

Evers  was  much  rcgietted  by  King  Henry, 
who  swore  to  avcnqe  his  death  upon  Angus, 
against  whom  he  conceived  himself  to  have 
particular  grounds  of  resentment,  on  account  of 
favours  received  by  the  earl  at  his  hands.  The 
answer  of  Angus  was  worthy  of  a  Douglas :  "  Is 
our  brother-in-law  offended,"*  said  he,  "  that  I, 
as  a  good  Scotsman,  have  avenged  my  ravaged 
country,  and  the  defaced  tombs  of  my  ancestors, 
upon  Ralph  Evers?  They  were  better  men 
than  he,  and  I  was  bound  to  do  no  less — and 
will  he  take  my  life  for  that?  Little  knows 
King  Henry  the  skirts  of  Kimetable:t  I  can 
keep  myseu  there  against  all  his  English  host" 

— GoDSCROFT. 

Such  was  the  noted  battle  of  Ancram  Moor. 
The  sfMit  on  which  it  was  fought  is  called 
Lilyard's  Edge,  from  an  Amazonian  Scottish 
woman  of  that  name,  who  is  reported,  by  tra- 
dition, to  have  di>tineiu'<hcd  herself  in  the  same 
manner  as  Squire  Witherington.  |  The  old 
people  point  out  her  monument,  now  broken 
and  defaced.  The  inscription  is  said  to  have 
been  legible  within  this  century,  and  to  have 
run  thus: 

"  Angus  had  married  the  widow  of  James  IV. , 
sister  to  King  Henry  VI 11. 

t  Kimetable,  now  called  Caimtable,  is  a 
mountainous  tract  at  the  head  of  Douglasdale. 

t  See  Ckevy  Chase. 
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"  Fair  iraidiMi  L^'lliord  Lies  umclcr  ihis  stane. 
I        Little  wa^  heir  >i,4iure^  but  great  w>a!»  her  fdiTMi ; 
'        Upott  the  Lrij^Ji^li  loont  nhc  LiiiJ  mony  thtinnpit 

I&nd  when  her  Jtfj^j  wcr^  cuti«dl  qitV^hc  fought 
u|>ijn  her  stuniE^'^ 
Vide  .icn'i^rtt  ^/tkf  Parkk  q/'MfltvJ€. 

It  appc^m,  hum  H  px-uui£e  in  Slawc,  that  an 
mc^^tLir  of  Liird  Evcrs  held  also  a  gruii  of 
Scotiiiih  lantl^  rmni  an  Etigli^  monarch.  "I 
hjLVi;  ^^Li."  ^.lys  the  hMuf  iaii|^  '^  imdcr  the 
broad  !te;iJc  «?/  the  said  King  Edward  L^  A 
rnanoi't  (uJlcJ  RL-tiie^,  in  the  c  »unt/  of  Forfar^ 
in  ScoLbnJ^  ATi>d  nccre  the  fiiithe^E  part  of  the 
fed  me  iiiiiji3ti  nrarLhw-^rtlt  givcti  to  John  Ure,  and 
bia  heirca,  anct^ihtor  to  the  Lord  Ure  that  now  JJt, 
fur  hii  service  dnnc  in  lhc«  fuirUi,  with  market, 
Slc  dated  ^t  L-^nercci:^,  th«  3oih  duy  of  October, 
anno  regia  >4  "' — 'STOwa's  Aftfuth,  p^  aio^ 
'^hj5  grant,  iL^t?  th:it  of  Henry,  oiu&i  have  been 
dtnt^crou^  to  th'.^  recover. 

I       4^1'  St,  ^y  fAe  i'lfftrk  ned-tUmt,  tutd  by  koty 

Tlie  hbcti-rofjd  of  Melrcp*c  was  a  cruci&x  of 
black  marble,  aiU  of  sapedof  sanctity. 

'        441.  far  to  Drytar^^h  tfii' tr/ry  Ar  Atti  farn. 

The  niins  of  Ifn'l'^up^  ^^  ^''-V  '''^''  m..^]  ■■n 
the  bAttk;!  n(  'l\ie>:^\,  uc^r  Nfw  Tn^nn.  81. 
riosw  cl !  '15.  The  Al  jI  e  v,  ^ HJi  K  Ir;  f  !i  !i!cH  a  t  Ji  i  J  rrl  I 
and  Tnoiv-?^tcTV,  li  nf  \ari  1 1  nTtbittit  tire— p  art  tj^ 
Korman,  atui  p^rtlv  1.  atlj'  rtifr'h  After  l^c 
dijES^IutlFti  ff  mn^a'Ttnt:^,  it  i-;i?-?ttl  inti>  th<? 
poste«Trri  fir^^i  tff  I  he  Hjlil  lirTon*  at  Vcnh' 
ni.'ims  l-incc' t''iT'R  of  Scott),  and  aJlcrH'indfi  nf 
the  Earb  uf  F>uch;in, 

4^  I .   Uftiitr  the  Eiidon  -  itrf. 

Eildon  I?  Jt  hijih  hitl  trrFomiilinjf  in  ill  fee 
cfinic-i)  <i»minu^,  iiiiiiic<!i,ite[v  alMjvc  the!  KiVt-n 

of  Mt'1r*i^e^  *hcre  .itlt  the  niriturcd  rtlins  nf  a 
inat^nirtrcnt  ni^nji^-lcry.  Kil'lLmtnee  ii  *.iiil  tti 
In?  the  -^put  where  Thomas  the  Rhj-mer  uttered 
ills  proj-jheciev. 

Mcrtoun  i<  iNe  be-iutiftil  ^cai  of  Lord  Pol- 
wiirth. 

44  J,    That  ft  lift  TifJjj?  tr/er  (nAttlJs  ik^  da^^ 

The  Mn-iinistinut-  of  the  fiiinn  '*  who  never 

^■^w  rhe  rl.iv/'  *^  nut  efiilrtrly  im  leiriarv     Abnui 

Jifiy  ^■t"I"ir>  rii;"i  ,in  iirtrirtiin:ttc  fEMLile 'K'LLiiJcrer 

tuiTk  \\\\  lVp*f   rf^'-i'l'-'Mi  e  in  ;i  dnrk  vnnftH  amrin;; 

Iht*  TJin-*  itf  nTv('iir4'i  AH^ty,  ^vhii^U,  Uortnc 

the  (Uy,  tIh.-  11'nt.iT  .i|uiitL'iJ.     Wlici>  nkiht  fcll^ 

*the  it^iJui'd  from  Jhi-  jni'-i. rnVilr  Icil.tratiiin,  ^ind 

went  10  thu  h'liM*^  "f  Mr    K.iMliyrUMi  of  New- 

i    main*,  Mf  (M  ifrit  nf  Mr,  Kr^^kinc  of  SE^dlfK-lil, 

two  KenlkinvM    'f  i'"'  nfi':!hbri.Lirhffid       Fram 

'    r^jifJr  trh.tf  ;rs',  s^e:  nl't.tftifrd  Mich  ncc-'^wiHc*  n* 

/    Me   Ffnii</   ^x:    ikrtA.iIJirif   w^m   to  arcent.     At 


remtme^l  to  her  vault,  iunurini^  her  fiieniUy 
m^ighbouTA,  that,  dLiring  her  absence,  her  habi- 
tation waji  arranged  by  a  tpirit^  lu  whom  !vhe 
gave  the  uncouth  tiam^r^f  taUipM;  d^'scrihinff 
him  as  a  tittle  man,  wearing  heavy  irgn  thoctf 
Kt'itb  which  he  tr-j^rnplGd  the  cby  floor  of  (he 
vault,  to  diiipel  the  darap^,  1  hi<^  circujiistanoe 
cauxd  her  to  be  regarded,  by  the  welbinfortned^ 
with  oompaMion,  u*  derjEngrrd  in  her  under- 
standing ;  aijd  by  ibe  vulgar*  with  some  d^piec 
of  ticrr^r,  The  caitsc  ol  her  adopting  ibJa 
eKtraordtnary  mode  of  life  &he  would  never 
eKplain.  It  was,  howevcrn  believed  to  ha^ 
been  occasJoneii  by  a  v<>w,  thS't,  during  the 
absence  of  a  man  to  whom  %he  wa$  attached!, 
she  would  never  look  opfln  the  *un-  Her  tover 
tievcr  retumei)-  He  fell  durtng  the  ctril  war 
of  I ^4 5 A  and  she  never  more  would  beboM 
the  light  of  day, 

Tlte  Viii)lt>  or  rather  dungeon,  tn  whtcb  tJiii 
unfd^rtunate  waman  lived  and  died,  pcLVies  still 
ty  the  name  of  the  supc™jitiir;»l  bcfn^  with 
which  \i\  gloom  was  tenanted  by  her  di'i»{iirb<d 
imagination*  and  few  of  the  ncighhouiing  pea- 
sants daiv  enter  it  by  nighL — iSoj. 

413.  Lady  Annt  NamilUm^ 

Klde^t  daLJg,hter  of  Archibald,  ninth  Duke  of 
Hamilton. 

4^  3.  PivAitfx^  hy  inUmiixtuff  iviih  tif  iame 

hrtrd.  I 

They    *cr(r   firmtrly    kept  in   the   |;iiirk  at  ' 

r^nlnilaiid!^,  .md  are  Stilt  tQ  !j<;  «reen  at  LbiLling-  ■ 

ham  Cavtlc^  In  Northumberland,  f 

44;?.   Our  iff  l/if  /i*'£f fit's  Jhz'furtfjri^ 

Tbii  wa-i  Sir  Jame-i  Helleudcn,  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk,  whiJiC  sfianiefol  iwd  tnbLimi^n  r,\p^c!iy   ' 
ocuiijiiuncd  the  c.-iUsUophc  in  the  tejtt.— SroT- 

^44-  /ftr  fDfik  hii  xijnd  in  a  ivi^i-' Jen  g^titry.    I 

111  lit  prf^jeciing  gallery  k  '■t  l!  shi^wr.  The  I 
hciO'-c  to  which  it  w,i*  aiLichcd  wa*i.  the  prn;»crty 
1'  i->f  the  Arnhbt^hnp  of  St.  Andrews,  a  natur^d 
brother  trt  the  lluke  i^f  Lhatclhcraoli.  and  yrin.le 
to  Baihwelth^iugh,  Thi<,  anifjisg  nmny  nther 
dri:iiinti4incei!iH  Kiccnts  to  evince  the  aid  which 
ndthtt'cllknn^h  received  from  his  clin  in  clfect- 
ing  hJst  purpose, 

444,  /fjt fit i/trn  ti/i,f  mcru n trd  tf  Jtrcl  Imrsf. 

The  ffift  nf  Lrtni  John  Hanulton,  C^tnmeii- 
djitur  of  Arbroalhr 

445-  f^ifit  ty/Ai'j  //"iMy*,  /Ar  Chirf  truir  ph. 

The  he^d  of  the  fjmily  nf  HaTnilton,  at  thi» 
perio'l,  Wii'^  Jiime^..  Kj.rl  of  At  ran,  Duk^  hif 
Chninihenndt.  in  Fr^tnce,  nnd  fii  !»t  ^nrtr  of  ibe  I 
Sciitiish  reabn.  In  isf-^.  he  was  iipfv-jintcd  by  ' 
fjujeurr  Mar\'  her  lieuTcnant-Kencral  in  ^rdt- 
land,  imder  ihe  singular  title  of  her  iiJopted 
,    finthern 
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445.  Sounds  merry  huntsmanl  tound  the 
Prysel 

Pryse—TY.e  note  bbwn  at  the  death  of  the 
game. — /»  CaJcdoftia  olim  frtqtun*  erat  syl- 
vestris  quidam  bot^  hhhc  vera  rarior,  qut^ 
cohre  candidissimo^juhamdensam  tt  demis- 
sam  irutar  Uonis  gestat,  truculeHtus  ae  fertu 
ab  kumano  genert  abhorrent^  ut  quttcunmu 
homines  vtl  manibus  coHtrtctariHt.  vel  kalitu 
perjtaverint^  ab  tie  muitos  post  dies  omnino 
obstiHuerunt.  Ad  hoc  tanta  audacia  huic 
bovi   indita    erat^    ut   non    solum    irritatu* 

Zuites/urenter  prostcrneret,  sed  ne  tantUlum 
cessitus  omttes  promiscue  homines  comibus 
nc  ungrtUs  peterit;  ac  eanum^  qui  apud  nos 
ferocissimi  sunt,  impetus  plane  centemneret. 
Ejus  cames  cartilagino^,  sed  saporis  suaviS' 
stmt.  Erat  is  olim  per  illam  vastissimam 
Caledonia  sylvam  /requens,  sed  humana  in- 
gluvie  jam  assumptus  tribus  tantum  locis 
est  reliquuSt  Strivilingii,  Cumbemaldia,  et 
Kincamiee.  —  Lssueus,  Scotia  Description 
p.  13. 

445.  Stem  Claud  replied,  with  darkening 
face. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  second  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Chuitelheratilt,  and  commendator  of 
the  Abbey  of  Paislev.  acted  a  distinguished 
part  during  the  troubles  of  Queen  Mary's  reign, 
and  remained  unalterably  attached  to  the  cause 
of  that  unfortunate  princess.  He  led  the  van 
of  her  army  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Lan^ide,  and 
was  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  Raid  of  Stir- 
ling, whidi  had  so  nearly  given  complete  suc- 
cess to  the  Queen's  faction.  He  was  ancestor 
of  the  present  Marquis  of  Abercom. 

445.  Few  suns  have  set  since  Woodhouselee. 

This  barony,  stretching  along  the  banks  of 
the  Esk,  near  Auchendinny,  belonged  to  Both- 
wellhaugh,  in  right  of  his  wife.  The  ruins  of 
the  man<«ion,  from  whence  she  was  expelled  in 
the  brutal  manner  which  occasioned  her  death, 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  a  hollow  glen  beside  the 
river.  Popular  report  tenants  them  with  the 
restless  ghost  of  the  Ladv  Both  wellhaugh ; 
whom,  however,  it  confounds  with  Lady  Anne 
Bothwell,  whose  Lament  is  so  popular.  This 
spectre  is  so  tenacious  of  her  risnts,  that,  a  part 
of  the  stones  of  the  ancient  edifice  having  been 
employed  in  building  or  repairing  the  present 
Woodnouselee,  she  has  deemed  it  a  part  of  her 
privilege  to  haunt  that  house  also ;  and.  even 
of  very  late  years,  has  excited  considerable  dis- 
turbance and  terror  among  the  domestics.  This 
is  a  more  remarkable  vind 'cation  of  the  rights 
of  ghosts^  as  the  present  Woodhouselee,  which 
nves  his  title  to  the  Honourable  Alexander 
Frailer  Tytler,  a  senator  of  the    CoUejre  of 

iustice,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Pentland 
ills,  distant  at  least  four  miles  from  her  proper 
abode.  She  always  appears  in  white,  and  with 
her  child  in  her  arms. 


446.  Drives  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed. 

Birrel  informs  us,  that  Bothwellhaugh,  being 
closely  pursued,  "  after  that  spur  and  wand 
had  uiiled  him,  drew  forth  his  dagger,  and 
strocke  his  horse  behind,  whilk  caused  the 
horse  to  leap  a  very  brode  stanke  \i.e.  ditch], 
by  whiUc  means  he  escapit,  and  gat  away  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  horses. "—Birrel's  Diary , 
p.  18. 

446.  From  the  wtld  Border's  humbled  side. 

Murray's  death  took  place  shortly  after  an 
expedition  to  the  Borders ;  which  is  thus  com- 
memorated by  the  author  of  his  elegy : — 

'*  So  having  stablischt  all  things  in  this  sort. 

To  Liddisdaill  acane  he  did  resort : 

Throw  Ewisdail,   £^dail,  and  all  the  daills 

rode  he. 
And  al.so  lay  three  nights  in  Cannabie, 
Whair  na  prince  lay  tnir  hundred  yeiris  before. 
Nae  thief  durst  stir,  they  did  him  fcir  sa  sair ; 
And,  that  thay  suld  na  mair  thair  thift  allege, 
Threescore  and  twclf  he  brocht  of  thanie  in 

plcdjfe. 
Syne  wardit  thame,  whilk  maid  the  rest  keep 

ordour : 
Than  mycht  the  rasch-bus  keep  ky  on  the 

Bolder." 

Scottish  Poems,  i6th  century,  p.  23a. 

446.   JVith  hackbut  bent,  my  secret  stand. 

Hackbut  bent— Gun  cocked.  The  carbine 
with  which  the  Regent  was  shot,  b  preserved 
at  Hamilton  Pnlace.  It  u  a  brass  piece,  of  a 
middling  length,  very  small  in  the  oorc,  and, 
what  is  rather  extraordinary,  appears  to  have 
been  rifled  or  indented  in  the  barrel.  It  had  a 
matchlock,  for  which  a  modem  firelock  has 
been  injudiciously  substituted. 

446.  Dark  Morton,  girt  with  many  a  spear. 

Of  this  notrd  person,  it  is  enough  to  say.  that 
he  was  active  in  the  murder  of  David  Rizzio, 
and  at  least  privy  to  that  of  Damley. 

446.   The  wild  Afar/arlane/  plaided  clan. 

This  clan  of  Lennox  Highlanders  was  at- 
tached to  the  Regent  Murray.  Hollinshed, 
speaking  of  the  battle  of  I^ngside.  says,  "In 
this  batayle  the  vallancie  of  an  Heiland  gentle- 
man, named  Macfarlane,  stood  the  Regent's 
part  in  great  steede  ;  for,  in  the  hottest  brunte 
of  the  fighte.  he  came  up  with  two  hundred  of 
his  friendes  and  countrymen,  and  so  manfully 
give  in  upon  the  flankesof  the  Queen's  people, 
that  he  was  a  threat  cause  of  the  disordering  of 
them.  This  Macfarlane  had  been  lately  before, 
as  I  have  heard,  condemned  to  die,  for  some 
outrage  by  him  committed,  and  obtayning  par- 
don through  suyte  of  the  Countess  of  Murray, 
he  recompensed  that  clemencie  by  this  piece  of 
service  now  at  this  hatayle."  Calderwoqd's 
account  u  less  favourable  to  thft  VL%i&ttV»9M»> 


\ 


luc  mgiii  oi  uie  v.inKuard.  but  states  it  to  have 
been  comm  indeil  by  Morton,  and  composed 
chiefly  of  commoners  of  the  barony  of  Renfrew. 

446.  GUncaim  and  stout  Parkkead  tuert 
nigk. 

The  Eaiiof  Glencairn  %vas  a  steady  adherent 
of  the  Regent  George  DougUu  of  Parichead 
was  a  natural  brother  ^  the  £arl  of  Morton, 
whoee  hone  was  killed  by  the  same  ball  by 
whidi  Murray  feO. 


That  sawjair  Mary  wttp  in  vatn. 

Lord  Lindsay,  of  the  Byres,  was  the  most 
ferocious  and  brutal  of  the  Regent's  faction, 
and,  as  such,  was  employed  to  extort  Mary's 
signature  to  the  deed  of  resignation  presented 
to  her  in  Lochleven  Castle.  He  diKcharged  his 
commission  with  the  most  savage  rigour  ;  and 
it  is  even  said,  that  when  the  weeping  captive, 
in  the  act  of  signing,  averted  her  eyes  from  the 
fiital  deed,  he  pindied  her  arm  with  the  grasp 
of  his  iron  glove. 

44S.  S0  ctost  ike  minions  crowded  nigk. 

Not  only  hnd  the  Recent  notice  of  the  in- 
tended attempt  upon  his  life,  but  even  of  the 
very  house  from  which  it  was  threatened.  With 
diat  infatuation  at  which  men  wonder,  after 
Buch  events  have  happened,  he  deemed  it 
would  be  a  suflficient  precaution  to  ride  briskly 
past  the  dangerous  spot  But  even  l\\\s  was 
Drevented  by  the  crowd  :  so  that  Bothwellhau^h 
had  time  to  take  a  deliberate  aim. — Spottis- 

WOODB,  p.  333.      B(;CHANAN. 
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supposed,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  levying 
forces  to  take  the  field  in  some  crisis  of  his 
country's  fate.  The  story  has  often  been  told 
of  a  daring  horse-hockey  having  sold  a  black 
horse  to  a  man  of  venerable  and  antique  ap- 
pearance, who  appointed  the  remarkable  hillock 
upon  EUdon  hilb,  called  the  Lucken-hare,  as 
the  place  where,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  he 
should  receive  the  price.  He  came,  his  money 
was  paid  in  ancient  coin,  and  he  was  invited 
by  his  customer  to  view  his  residence.  The 
trader  in  horses  followed  his  guide  in  the 
deepest  astonishment  through  several  lon{? 
ranges  of  sulls,  in  each  of  which  a  horse  stood 
motionless,  while  an  armed  warrior  lay  equally 
still  at  the  charp^er's  feet  'All  these  men,' 
said  the  wizard  m  a  whisper,  'will  awaken  at 
the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir.*  At  the  extremity  of 
this  extraordinary  depdt  hun^  a  sword  and  a 
horn,  which  the  prophet  pomted  out  to  the 
horse-dealer  zs  containing  the  means  of  dissolv- 
ing the  spell.  The  man  in  confusion  took  the 
horn  and  attempted  to  wind  iL  The  horses 
instantly  started  in  their  stalls,  stamped,  and 
shook  their  bridles,  the  men  arose  and  clashed 
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47a   The  Spectrt  with  his  Bhody  Hand. 
The  forest  of  Glenmore  is  hatmted  by  a  spirit 
called  Lhamdearg,  or  Red-hand. 

47a  On  bloody  Largs  and  Loncarty. 
Where  the  Norwegian  invader  of  Scotland 
received  two  bloody  defeats. 

470.  From  Coiigach,  first  who  roWdkis  car. 
'The'GalgaCus  of  Tacitus. 

483.  Our  songstress  at  Saint  Cloud. 

These  lines  were  Mrritten  after  an  evening 
spent  at  Saint  Cloud  with  the  late  Lady  Alvan- 
ley  and  her  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  the 
songstress  alluded  to  in  the  texL 

485.  Romance  of  Dunois. 
The  original  romance, 

'  Partant  pour  la  Syrie, 
Le  jeune  et  brave  Dunois,"  &c 
was  written,  and  set  to  music  also,  by  Hortense 
Beauhamois  Duchcsse  de  St.  Leu.  Ex-Queen 
of  Holland.      It  is  now  the    national    air  of 
France. 

485.  The  Troubadour. 

The  ori^nal  of  this  ballad  also  was  written 
and  composed  by  the  Duchcsse  de  St  Leu. 

486.  A  Stri^lin^s  weak  hand  to  our  revel 

nas  borne  her. 
The  bearer  of  the  standard  was  the  author's 
eldest  son. 


their  armour,  and  the  mortal,  terrified  at  the 
tumult  he  had  excited,  dropped  the  horn  from 
his  hand.  A  voice  like  that  of  a  giant,  louder 
even  than  the  tumult  around,  pronounced  these 
words: — 

*  Woe  to  the  coward  that  ever  he  was  bom. 
That  did  not  draw  the  sword  before  he  blew  the 
horn.' 

A  whirlwind  expelled  the  horse-dealer  from  the 
cavern,  the  entrance  to  which  he  could  never 
again   find.      A   moral   might   be   perhaps   ex- 
tracted from  the   legend,    namely,   that    it   is    I 
better  to  be  armed  against  danger  before  bid-    ' 
ding  it  defiance."  i 

454.     Bentath  tkt  trysting  tree. 

At  Linton,  in  Roxburghshire,  there  is  a 
circle  of  stones  surrounding  a  smooth  plot  of 
turf,  called  the  Tryst,  or  place  of  appointment, 
which  tradition  avers  to  have  been  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  neighbouring  warriors.  The  name 
of  the  leader  was  cut  in  the  turf,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  letters  announced  to  his  fol- 
lowers the  course  whiuh  he  had  taken. 


489.  Air — *'  Thaitf  a  Crigalack." 
**  The  MacGregor  is  come." 

490.  Air — '*  Rimkin  aluin  'stu  mo  run.** 

This  is  an  old  Highland  air  which  Nat  Gow     I 
got  from  a  friend  in  the  Western  Islands.  i 

491.  l.ong  recaird  the  woeful  march.  | 

William  of  Malmsbury  says,  that  in  his  time  1 

the  extent  of  the  ruins  of  the  mona'^tery  bore  j 

ample  witness  to  the  desolation  occasioned  by  ' 

the  massacre: — "Tot  semiriiti  panetcs   eccle-  I 

siarum,    tot    anfractus    porticum,    tanta  turba  i 

ruderum  quantum  vix  alibi  cemas."  I 

49i.  AiVL—"  Cha  till  mi  tuillt:*  ! 

"We  return  no  more."  ' 

I 

492.  Air — "  Malcolm  Ceurd's  come  again.** 

Cair  signifies  Tinker. 

493.  Whether  at  Alioyn's  lordly  meal.  ! 

Alwyn,  the  seat  of  Lord  Somerville,  who,    I 
at   the   time   the   poem    was  wrii'.cn,   was  the 
author's  nearer  nciqhbotir  and  intimate  friend. 
Lord  Somerville  died  in  1819. 

493.  Or  lowlier  board  of  Ashestiel. 
Ashestiel  was  Scott's  residence  at  that  time. 
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